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PREFACE. 


The last time that the Census of India published a volume of ethnographic 
Appendices was in 1901 when Sir Herbert Risley supplemented his famous report 
with a volume of papers on the physical and cultural anthropology of various castes 
and tribes. The present volume consists of two parts A and B with separate 
pagination. Part A is the work of Dr. B. S. Guha alone ; part B is a collection 
of papers, many of which have already appeared in provincial census volumes, by 
various hands. Part A deals primarily with physical and part B with cultural 
anthropology. 

It has unfortunately been impossible for Dr. Guha to finish his repori on 
the somatic affinities of the castes and tribes measured by him in time for me to 
see it before closing my office and leaving India on furlough, and I therefore write 
under this disadvantage, but I have seen his diagrams and the admirable 
photographs obtained by him with the help of the Zoological Survey’s photographers, 
and likewise his tables of the co-efficients of racial likeness, and it is not too much to 
say that his is easily the most important contribution to the physical anthropology of 
India since Sir Herbert Risley ’s. Anyone who is famihar with the labour involved 
in the lengthy calculations required to produce such co-efficients as he has given u? 
vull express no surpise at the time taken to complete the report on his survey. 
The survey itself involved visits to many parts of India, some of them not too easy 
of access, and the taking of exhaustive measurements on many individuals. The 
taking of these measurements and the extraction of the reduced co-efficients of 
racial likeness has been a laborious task. 

It has long been apparent to students of Indian anthropology that some of 
Risley’s conclusions were unsatisfactory and open in some respects to grave doubt. 
His conception of India as isolated from the rest of Asia and inhabited entirely by 
barbarous tribes until the Aryan invasion of c. 1500 B. C., already impugned, has 
been proved to be erroneous by the discovery of Mohenjo-daro. His explanation of 
brachycephaly in the west of India as due to Scythian invasion in historic times has 
been justifiably attacked on the score that the population so introduced was never 
numerous enough to make a complete and permanent change in the somatic 
characteristics of the population. His explanation of brachycephaly in Bengal as 
Mongolian has been impeached, largely on sentimental grounds, but the impeachment 
is almost entirely justified by facts. From the date on which I was appointed Census 
Commissioner I was in touch with Colonel Seymour Sewell, then Director of the Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India, and with Dr. Guha, who is the anthropologist attached to that 
department, both of whom were as anxious as I was that the opportunity of the 1931 
Census should be made use of to obtain fresh light on the racial constitution of India. 
It was easy therefore to obtain the co-operation both of Dr. Guha in particular 
and of the Zoological Survey in general, but that increases rather than reduces my 
indebtedness to them for their help, and the plan of campaign was Dr. Guha’s not 
mine. 

Dr. Guha will have seen his own manuscript through the press and it was only 
considerations of economy which prevented part A’s appearing as a separate volume. 
The first proofs of part B were received in time for me to look through them in 
haste and to add an occasional note, but I am indebted to the Government of India 
Press at Simla for their final reading. I owe some apology’ to a number of authors 
whose contributions have been freely cut down in order to reduce the volume of 
material presented. This has unfortunately been inevitable, and I have endeavour- 
ed to restrict my regrettable excisions to points of theory rather than of fact. In 
many cases the articles here incorporated wili be found in full in provincial volumes, 
and generally speaking tho^e which have so appeared can be distinguished from 
those not published elsewhere in the census series by their being printed in smaller 
type. 

I should also here make it clear that a large proportion of the contributions in 
part B were received in reply to a questionnaire, which is printed as an appendix 
at the end which has frequently determined the form taken by the papers constitut- 
ing that part. I take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness and my 
thanks to all those, whether or not their contributions appear here, who have so 
kindly endeavoured to comply with the importunate questions of my Census 
Superintendents and of myself. 

Simla; J. H. HUTTUhJ. 

J une,lst 1933. 
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PART III A. 

The Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India 


B. S. GUHA, Ph. D., 
Anthropologist, Zoological Survey of India. 
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THE RACIAL AFFINITIES OF THE PEOPLES OF INDIA, 


INTRODUCTION 

The classifxation of the races of India based on. anthropometric nieasurements vvas fixst 
attempted by Sir Herbert Risley in the Census of 1901 which was revised and published as a 
separate volume in 19C8 under the title of The People of India. This wo--k was really an exten- 
sion of bis earlier work on The Caites ami Tribes of Bengal un lertahen at the instructions of Sir 
Rivers Thompson, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and published in four volumes in 
1891. Risley was not however the first to apply the methods of anthroporaetrv to an Indian 
race. Between the years 1879-84, Baron Mozd Kovetd von L^jfalvy. the distinojuished Hunga- 
rian anthropologist, carried out an extensive series of investigatioiLs in Kashmir and the West 
Himalayan regions under the auspices of the Socie'e d" Anthropologic de Paris, the results of 
which were published in his well-known works Aus dem Westiichen Himalaja ” and “Zes 
Aryens^VHindou-Kovrh’' and 189C) re.spectively. For nearly thirty years Ujfalvy’s 
writings were the only works on the people of this region, and though in recent years greatly 
supplemented by the resea xhes of Stein Di i::e!li and the present writer,^ they still remain 
amongthe most authoritative sources of our information on the population of both sides of the 
Hindukush and the Upper Indus Valley. Nevertheless, being restricted in their scope and con- 
fined mainh® to the races of this region they cannot take the place of Risley’s more compre- 
hensive work as the first scientific study of the racial characteristics of the entire population 
of India. 

Although some excellent descriptions of the somatic traits of Indian tribts were a vailab'e 
before Risley’s Survey, in such works as Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872), no 
systematic attempt was made to isolate the physical types concealed in the linguistic groups, 
e.g., Aryan, Dravidian, etc., into which the people of India were broadly divided. One effect of 
such a classification has been the unrestricted use of jdiilological terms in the ethnical sense— 
a practice which unfoitunately lingers even to-day in many p.seudo antliropological writings, 
in spite of Frederick Muller's protest forty years ago. Risley 's endeavour to introiluce e.xact 
methods in the differentiation of Indian races must tiierefore be regarded as a landmark in the 
study of Man in India. It gave the orientation necessary for .such studies by drawing attention 
to the necessity of keeping clear the respective fields of Race andCaltur'^ in scientific investiga- 
tions. 

Having had no training in the subject himself, Risley .visely sought the help of Sir William 
Flower, before venturing to give a practical sh spe to his i lcas. oir William referred him to 
Topinard’s standard work on Anthropology and Risley pre}>aied a x liemi? based cnhlie bitter’s 
system.® This was tried as an e.xperimental measure by Risley in the Ri^ngpur di.strict and 
was sent to both Topinard and Flower for approval before being findly put into operation. 

Risley’s Survey was at first coniiiicd to Beng.il, but later on extended to the North-Western 
Province (United Provinces), the Funjub, ra'uclii-.t ai, Itajputana, Bombay, Behar, Orissa, 
Ceylon and Burma. Assam a nd iladras were exi hided from the .scope of its operations. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Waddell however published the iu< asuiements of a large number of tr.bes in 
Assam in 1901,^ and Thurston perfornuxl a similar task in the Madras Pre.sidoncy in 1909.® 

The actual work of taking the mea.su remeuts was in the hands of Messrs, Kumud Behari 
Samanta, Ala-ud-din, Chandi Singh and B. A Gapte. The first was respon.sible lor measurements 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Ceylon and Kajputana the second and the third re.spectivelv for the 
Punjab and the North-Western Piovinces (United Province's) and the last for Bombay, Balu- 
chistan and Burma. Mr. )Samanta’s work in Ceylon in 1892 was under the direct supervision 
of Risley® but we have the testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell, that his measurements 
in Bengal and other parts of the country were taken under ' no boely's immediate supervision. 
Mr. Ala-ud-din’s work in the Punjab was under the supervision of the Deputy Surgeon-General 
Stephen and lastly Mr. Chandi Singh's measurements in the North-Western Provinces (United 
Provinces) were supervised by Mr. J. C. Nesfield.® So far a,s can be judged, Mr, Gupte carried 


' To be published soon. 

* Ujfalvy’s works include also some measurements of the Parsis of Bombay. 

* Risley, H. H. — The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Official Edition, Volume 1, pages XXIII — XXV, 

Calcutta, Ihill. 

* Waddell, L. A. — The Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley. J. A. S. B., Volume LXIX, Part III, Calcutta 

BJOl. 

® Thurston, E. — The Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Volume I, Madras, 1909. 

® Risley, H. H.— Measurements of Cingalese Moormen a.il Tamils taken at Ceylon iu Xorembar 1 SO:' . 

J. A. S. B., Volume LXII, Part III, page 33, Calcutta, IS93 
I Waddell, L. A. — Op. cit., page 73. 

8 Risley, H. H.— Op. cit., 1891, page XXV. 
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out the work himself though acting under Risley’s general advice^. Risley’s own share* lay 
in teaching the measurers the use of the instruments, in exercising a general control over the whole 
work and in supplying them with detailed printed instructions regarding the technique of the 
measurements described in his “ Anthropometric Instructions.”® These instructions relate 
to the selection of the subjects, the manner in which they should be seated and the position 
of the operator in relation to the subject, etc. In selecting subjects for measurements, Risley’s 
instructions are unexceptionable except in so far as the rejection of men of “ very black complex- 
ion with broad depressed noses ” and “ of very fair complexion with high-caste type of 
features,” is advised from samples respectively of the upper and lower castes.^ An amount 
of caution is undoubtedly necessary in guarding against spurious cases from being incluled 
among those measured, but there is no justification for excluding persons on grounds of p’.iysical 
appearance alone and of attempting to set up a preconceived “ standard type for each caste.”* 

The number of measurements taken on each individual in Risley’s Su vey was not uniform 
throughout. In the majority of the castes and tribes of Bengal, Behar, United Provinces and 
the Punjab, 14 measurements were taken.® The Bl-malar and the Naso malar breadths how- 
ever, were not taken in the case of 8 castes of Bengal, 0 castes of Behar and 22 castes of the United 
Provinces.® The measurements taken by Gupte in Bombay,® the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinces^ and Burma * comprise 8 additm.ual measurements, namely, Ccplia’.ic Volume, Nasio- 
mental length. Bigonial breadth. Height (s'ttingand kneeling) Height to Sternal Notch, Height 
to Chin and Bi-Iliac Crest breadth. But Gupte did not measure the Minimum Fiontal breadth 
and Weight, and instead of taking the measurement of the Height from Vertex to Inter-Super- 
ciliarv point, as was advised by Risley, he measured the distance from the Vertex to the root 
of the Nose. 

The technique of the measurements described by Risley, in so far as the Cephalic length. 
Cephalic breadth, Maximum Bizygomatic breadth, Bigoniac diameter and Nasal width are 
concerned, are in general conformity with that adopted subsequently at the International Agree- 
ment of Monaco, as it was based largely on the system propounded by the French Senool 
of Broca and Topinard. 

There are no instructions regarding Stature and the Minimum Frontal diameter. In the 
absence of any directions it may be presumed that Topinard’s technique was followed, 
as in the case of the measurement of the Height of the Head, where “ the centre of the tragus”* 
was taken as the lower terminus, instead of “ the upper border of the auditory meatus ” of the 
subsequent Monaco Agreement. With regard to the Bi-malar breadth and the Naso-milar 
breadth, Risley followed the technique of Oldfield Thomas, for the living.*® In measuring 
the Nasal height, Risley advised that the deepest point of the depression at the nasal root 
should be taken as the upper terminus, but in all cases where this depre3.sion was not marked, 
the instruyrent should be placed either on the transverse fold, or between the two folds when 
both were present. These grooves usually occur near the root of the nose and according to Risley 
at about 2mm. aUive the transverse axis of the eyes.** In another place, however, of the same 
paper, viz., Fig. 1 , opp. page 1, the nasal root itself is stated to be from Iram. to 3mm. below the 
transverse axis of the eyes ! 

In taking the transverse folds as land-marks Risley no doubt was guided by the advice of 
Topinard, though to be correct the latter regarded the lower groove and not the spot between 
the two as corresponding to the nasion, *^ but I have not come across any reference in Topinird’s 
works as to his considering the deepest point of the nasal depression as equivalent to the ms al 
root. On the other hand there is definite evidence that the nasal root in the living was regarded 
by him to correspond to the median point in the fronto-nasal suture.*® It is interesting to note 
in this connection that in the second edition of the Votes an J Queries o:i Anthropoloj'j, published 
by the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1892, the foregoing definitions appear almost verbatim, 
but as Risley’s paper was published six years earlier, it is not improbable that they were taken 
from his account. 

* Risley, H. H. — The People of India, pa^e 23, Calcutta, 1915, 

* Op. cit., 1891, page XXV. 

* Risley, H. H. — Anthropometric Instructions, Calcutta, 188ti, 

* lb<d., page 1. 

* Risley, H. H.— Anthropometric Data, Volumes 1 and 2, Calcutta, 1891. 

® Anthropometric Data from Bombay, Calcutta, 1903. 

^ iVnthropometric Data from X. W. Borderland, Calcutta, 1909. 

* Anthropometric Data from Burma, Calcutta, 1906. 

* Risley. — Op. cit., page 6. 

*0 Oldfield Thomas. — .\ccount of a Collection of human crania from Torres Straits, J. R. A. I.> 
Volume Xl\, pages 332 — 334, London, 1885. 

'' Op. cit., page 3. 

beo footnote on page 367 in Duokworth’.s Morphology and Anthropology, Cambridge, 1904. 

Topinard, Paul— Anthropology, pages 367, 256 and 247 (Fig. 29), London. 1894, 
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The most serious objection, however, with regard to the measurement of this character 
is his instruction that “ the pointed end of the lower limb (of the nasometer) should be placed 
at the junction of the nasal cartilage with the upper lip and pressed inwards and upwards until 
it meets with steady resistance from the nasal spiiie."^ It is clear from this that a great 
amount of pressure will be required before a steady resistance from the nasal spines can be 
felt ; and pressed in this way the nose is bound to lee considerably distorted an i the nasal height 
measured, will thus fall much below the true height of the nose nieasureel without the 
application of pressure. 

The methods and results of Kisley’s work received wide recognition, though at the same time 
critics were not wanting who questioned the reliability of the dat a published by him, but a ct ually 
taken by people whose competence for the work was not beyond question. In addition. Prof. 
Karl Pearson® showed that there were errors in the calculations of means and indices.* 

As will have appeared from the accounts given in the preceding pages, that besides these 
objections, there are other drawbacks in Risley's work which considerably' impair its value. 
They relate to his failure 1;p take necessary steps to ensure uniformity in the measurements of 
the different workers to render them comparable: for, as is well known, inanthropo netricil 
training the main desideratum is not so much the theoretical acquaintance with the technique, 
as is the capacity to carry it out in practice correctly. Rislev employed four distinct workers, 
who measured independently’ under the supervisions of three different men. There is no evi- 
dence to show that the measurers received the necessary practical training under a competent 
person or that the results of the different workers attained a reasonable amount of uniformity, 
particularly as the control exercised was very superScial and in one case at least, c.q., J. C. 
Nesfield, the supervisor himself could not lay claim to an adequate knowledge of the subject. 

In view of these defects, opinion has long been prevalent among many anthropologists re- 
garding the necessity of collecting fresh data by trained men to check Risley’s measurements, 
and revise, if necessary', the views based on them. Investigations, such as have taken place 
since, also strengthened the suspicion about the validity of Risley's findings, with regard spe- 
cially to the classification of the Dravidian speaking races^ and- the possible presence of a 
Kegrito strain among the aboriginal population of India.® In October 1929, soon after his 
assumption of the Office of the Census Commissioner for India, Dr. J. H. Hutton, sought my 
advice about the desirability of taking fresh measurements and the publication of tl.e results 
in connection with the Census Operations of 1931. A detailed scheme was prepared for taking 
anthropometric measurements on selected tribes and castes and was sent to Dr. Hutton for 
approval. The scheme was sanctioned by' the Government in 1930 and with the active support 
of Lieutenant -Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, F.R.S., then Director of the Zoological Survey of 
India, my services were placed at the disposal of the Census Commissioner to carry out the 
woik. As the funds available were hmited and the time none too long, a comprehensive scKcme, 
embracing the majority of the castes and tribes of India, was not practicablet It was necessary 
to restrict the scope of the work, but to make sure at the same time that the results of the survey 
were capable of yielding positive results. 

The Nature and Scope of the Work. 

In deciding the most effective way of carrying out the work, consideration had to be given 
primarily to those regions on which our materials were scantiest, and in the selection of castes and 
tribes for measurements, preference had likewise to be given to those which appeared to throw 
greater light on the racial structure of the population. I have pointed out elsewhere® the 
paucity of reliable data from Southern India. The Vedic literature contains many' references to 
the ‘ Ajyan ’ invasion of N. W. India, but of the racial movements that probably entered through 
a more southern gate and passed into the Deccan and beyond, we have no authentic information 
It is true the discov'ery of the ancient civilisation of Mohenjo-daro has indicated the early' advent 
of races from Western Asia, but we are still in the dark as to how far their penetration east and 
southwards had actually taken place. In the present enquiries therefore, I have attempted a 
more detailed survey of the country below the Vindhyas and paid special attention to all the 
strategic approaches through which such racial drifts could conceivably hav'e entered. In the 
second place, for reasons already stated the investigations had to be restricted to the groups 
among whom chances of miscegenation would appear to be the smallest, and those with whom, 

1 Op. cit., page 3. 

* Biometrika, Volume II, page 348, London, 1902. 

® Risley’s figures have since been checked and a revised hst has been published by Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanobis. Sanlhya — pages 70-100, Volume I, Part I, Calcutta, 1933. 

* Richards. F. G. — Some Dravidian Affinities and their Sequel. Quarterly Journal of the .Mythic Society, 
pages 943 —284, Volume VH, Bangalore, 1917. 

OGuha, B. S. — Nature — May 19, 1928 and June 22, 1929, London. 

® Presidential Address before the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 1928. 
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if at all, such mixing of blood could have taken place. Translated into the actual social conditions 
of the country, the project really meant the comparative study of the somatic characters 
of the Brahmins vdth the castes next in order of precedence. The old fourfold divisions of Hindu 
Society are no longer in existence. The Brahmins doubtless occupy the highest position every- 
where in India, but there appears to be no unifonnity regarding the caste next in position. For 
instance, in Upper India the Eajputs or Chattris come just belorr the Brahmins but in Bombay 
and Bengal the Prabhus and Kayasthas occupy that position. In Southern India, on the other 
hand, the gap between the Brahmins and all other castes is wide and there is no clear social 
canon about the position of any one caste corresponding to those named in Northern India. 

The scheme proposed to include in addition, the so-called lowest castes, and the major 
aboriginal groups in the survey, but the numerous intermediate castes were omitted as they 
did not appear to have the same strategic importance. Pursued in this manner, the survey, 
it was felt, would disclose (i) the racial tj-pes present among the upper and the lower classes, 
of the Indian population and (k) the extent to which intermixture may have occurred between 
(a) tie Brahmins and the upper stratum of the rest of the population and (6) between the latter 
and the aboriginal tribes. Further, the enquiry was expected to throw light on the question 
as to whether the Brahmins all over the country could still be regarded as carrying the blood 
of the “ Vedic Aryans ” in their veins or there are racial differences between their different 
divisions, and in some parts at least, particularly in the southern provinces, they are in reality 
the upper classes of the indigenous population who were Aryanised earlier and acted subsequently 
as the disseminators of the Vedic culture. 

The investigations commenced in 1930 and lasted till the summer of 1933 during which 
the greater portions of the Central, Western and Southern India were toured. Visits were also 
paid to selected areas in the North and the East and the total distance thus covered amounted 
to over ten thousand miles. 

The main body of the work was divided into two parts, namely (1) an intensive study of 
the Peninsular India and (2) in the rest of the coimtry, with a view to filling up the gaps in our 
existing knowledge, only chosen areas were examined. In the former were included (a) a survey 
of the western littoral from Kathiawar to Cochin, lying approximately between lats. 24° and 9°N. 
and longs. 71 and 77° E. (f) a sur-' cy of Central India along theMalwan plateau from Birwani 
to Rewa, between lats. 25° and 22°N. and longs. 74° and 82°E. and (c) a survey of the Eastern 
parts from Orissa to Madura, between lats. 20° and 10°N. and longs. 78' and 86°E. and including 
the states of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

In the north, besides the examination of seketed Bengal castes, visits were paid to the United 
Provinces and the Khasi Hills of Assam. In adtbtioii, measurements were taken for the first 
time pn a large number of Nicoba'-C'C by Dr. Naidu, a medicrloffi.-er of the Andamans Govern- 
ment who was deputed for training in our laboratory in the Indian Museum, and was supplied 
with one set of our instruments. He visited the islands of Great Nicobar, Little Nicobar, 
Camorta, Terressa, Chaura and Bompoka during the enumeration of the Census and measured 
121 men and 50 women. 

The total number of racial groups examined during this Survey was 34 of which 14 were 
Brahmins, 16 belonging to various Hindu castes, and 4 tribal ; the member of individuals mea- 
sured being, 1,004 Brahmins, 884 caste Hindus, and 275 Aborigines, besMes 5 female groups 
consisting of 348 women, making a grand total of 2,511 persons. With the exception of the 
Nicobarese (121^ and 50 all the others were measured by me. 

The average size of the samples of the 39 groups is 64-4, of which 7 were from 100 to 143 
26 between 50 to 99 and only G were below 50. It will be evident from these figures that bar- 
ring the bhenchus, where out of a total adult male population of about 445,' 23 were measured 
the size of the samples was fair, though not large, in the majority of the cases. 

.\n impoitjiit consideration that has to be borne in mind in this comiectionis the need for 
care and j recaution in getting the subjects for measurenLent. In India, due to the social 
prestige and privileges enjoyed by upper castes, there is always a tendency for individuals to 
surreptitiously pass off as inembers of tastes higher than the ones to which they rightly belonv. 
Usually by adopting generic surnames like Roy, Datt, Singh, Chowdhuri, etc., attempts are made 
to mask the caste origins, and in those parts, c.fj., S. India, vhere the use of surnames is not cus- 
tomary. it is still more difficult to detect tlie.se cases. It is not reaUsed that this complication 
often takes away the value of the works of foreign and not infrequently of Indian investigators 
who do not happen to be familiar with the conditions prevalent in different localities. In°order 
to guard against this possibil.ty, measurements of each caste were taken in the particular centre 
of its concentration and the help and guidance of the Caste Organisations and prominent mem- 
bers of the castes were sought, so that unauthorised persons were not included in my samples, 
in a few cases, like some Rajput States of Central India, actual Registers are kept containing the 


1 Censua of India, Volume XXllI, Part II, pages 100-101, 1931. 
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lists of the genuine Rajput families and my subjects were procured from tbe members of these 
famihes through the kind offices of influential state officials. It should however be distinctly 
understood that no selection was made in the subjects for measurement and they are to be re- 
garded as random samples in the strict sense of the word. 

These measurements, taken expressly for the Census of 1931, do not form the 
entire materials of this Report. Soon after my joining the Zoological Suryey of India in 1927, 
I took a large series of measurements on two aboriginal tribes in the interior of the Cochin Hills, 
and in the summer of 1929, 1 participated in a scientific expedition to Chitral and Kaffiristau, 
in collaboration with Dr, Morgenstierne, who was sent by the “ Norwegian Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning ” to study the languages spoken in that area. During this 
expedition, a large number of people living in the mountain valleys south of the Hindu Kush, 
including the Kaffir tribes of Rambur and Bamboret, were studied. Altogether about 700 
individuals belonging to 10 different races were measured. If these measurements are now 
added, the total number of individuals measured by the present writer will increase to 3,227 
belonging to 51 racial groups from all parts of India and directly comparable to one anothor. 
Over and above this, the results of other investigators, totalling measurements on 3,774 persons 
have also been included for comparison and discussion, along with most of the cranial materials 
so far discovered and worked out. The account, given in the following pages, may therefore be 
considered to be based on most of the available metric data, and purports to give a comprehen- 
sive view of the racial characteristics of the Indian population. 

In carrying out the work I have been greatly indebted to the Governments of Bhavnagar, 
Birwani, Dhar and Rewa in Kathiawar and Central India, and Hyderabad and Cochin in Southern 
India for giving all the facilities for my investigations during my visits to their States. Among 
the many individuals who have given me their help and advice, my special tnanks are due to 
Messrs. Natvarlal Surati and Ramanlal Trivedi, Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent 
of the Census operations in Bhavnagar ; Messrs. Sankara Menon and Venkateswar lyangar, 
Census Superintendents of Cochin and Mysore ; Principal Findlay Shirras Professor Dhruva. 
Messrs. D. P. Derasarai, S. C. Bose and Mr. and Mrs. .\mbalal Sarabai of Ahmedabad ; 
Professor S. Belvalkar, Mr. Kodanda Rao, Principal Mahajani and Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Naik of 
Poona; Lieutenant Colonel A. C. G. de Silva Correia of Nova Goa; Messrs. Achutya Menon. 
Gobinda Menon, Romani Menon and Narayan Menon of Trichur ; Mr. jS^ Foulkes of Madura ; SirS. 
Radhakrishanan of Vizagapatam ; Mr G. C. Banerji and Profe.ssor A. C. Banerji of Allahabad ; 
Rai Bahadurs Ramaprasad Chanda, Nagendra Nath Bose and Mr. Upendra Nath Mukherjee of 
Calcutta ; the Llndoh of Mawflong and Barik Singh Mantri of Mylliem, Khasi Hills ; and finally, 
Mr. C. S. Venkatachar, I.C.S., Census Superintendent of Central India, who not only arranged 
my programme but accompanied me throughout my tours in Central India and helped me with 
advice and suggestions regarding the racial distribution of the people of that region. 

To Dr. J. H. Hutton, D.Sc., I.C.S., Census Commissioner for India, who initiated the 
enquiry and provided the necessary funds for carrying it out, my obligations are very gredt for 
his constant help and advice throughout the investigations and preparation oi this report. I am 
indebted also to Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, F.R.S., late Director of the Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India, for active support and help during my work and to Dr. Baini Prashad, the 
present Director, for valuable suggestions and help, specially during my temporary absence in 
Europe. 

To Prof. Roland B. Dixon of Harvard, 1 am also indebted for allowing me to use his un- 
published data on the Hunzas. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. D. N. Bagchi who is responsible for the photo rraph.s 
taken in Northern, Central, Eastern and M'estern India ; Messrs. P. C. Basu of the Bose Research 
Institute, A. K. Mitra, Mr. C. C. Roy and my wife Mrs. Uma Guha for allowing me to use 
their unpublished materials and finally to Messrs. H. K. Basu, B. K. Chatterjee. R. K. Paul, 
A. K. Mitra, S. S. Sarkar, J. N. Sen Gupta. Biiupendra S. Guha, Surendra S. Guha and 
Panchcow rie Chakra varty for the statistical reduction of the data. But for the labour and 
untiring devotion of these workers, the huge task of computation involved in this Report 
could hardly have been completed within this time. 

The Technique of the Measurements. 

Measurements were taken on each individual on 18 difierent characters with a set of Herman 
and Rickenboch’s anthropometric instruments. Besides these a large number of observations 
were recorded including tints of skin, eye and hair colours. For this purpose von Luschan’s 
Hautfarbentafel, Martin’s Augenfarbentafel and Fischer’s Haarfarbentafel were used. The 
following measurements were taken : — 

(1) Stature, (2) Auricular height, (3) Maximum Head length, (4) Maximum Head breadth. 
(5) Minimum Frontal breadth, (6) Maximum Bizygomatic breadth, (7) Bigonial 
breadth, (8) Inter-Orbital breadth, (9) Orbito-Nasal breadth, (10) Orbito-Nasal arc, 
( 11 ) Nasal length, (12) Nasal breadth, (13) Nasal height or depth, (14) Upper Facial 
length, (15) Total Facial length, (16) Hor. Circumference of the Head, (17) Sagittal 
are, and (18) Transverse arc. They correspond to No. 1,^ and Nos. 15, 1,*3, 4, 6, 

^ Martin, Kudolf. — Lehrbuch der Anthropologie, Volume 1, page 150. 19:’s. 

*Op. oit., page 180 . 
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8, 9, 10 (1), 10 (2), 21, 13, 22, 20, 18, 45, 48 and 49 described by Martin^ and are 
in agreement with the technique adopted by the International Agreement of 
iJonaco except in the case of Nos. 9 and 10. The latter two are after the measure- 
ments described by Oldfield Thomas ; but by gently passing the steel tape over 
the nasion from the ectoconchions, instead of measuring the distance from the 
edges of either of the orbits, to a spot in the centre of the bridge of the nose 
and then doubling the result^— a slightly modified technique was adopted.* 
The Am'icular height was measured in projection by subtracting the height up to 
the tragions from the height up to the vertex and I have followed Hrdlicka* in 
preferring to retain the term “ Nasal length ” for “ Nasal height ” of the Monaco 
Agreement and used the latter for the height of the Septum or Nasal elevation 
or depth. Slight amount of pressure was used in all measurements except Nos. 

1, 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 13, 14 and 15 of my list which were all contact measure- 
ments. 

The measurements were supplemented by visual observations on some of the characteristic 
features of the head and the face, which though incapable of quantitative expression, are never- 
theless of ^ome importance in the discrimination of races. There is no fixed procedure, however, 
regarding the number and particulars of these observations and it is usually left to the discretion 
of the observer himself to record what he considers to be the most sabent. In the present 
Survey, altogether 20 observations were made on each individual including among others, the 
character of the Hair, form of the Eye, shape of the Nose, Chin, Face, Forehead, Prognathism 
and the presence or absence of the Epicanthic Fold. 

In recording the shades of colours of the Skin, Eye and the Hair, one is handicapped for 
want of an International Agreement, and recourse was necessarily had to the artificial standards 
that have come into general use. Of these von Luschan’s Scale for skin colours, which has 
replaced Broca’s in recent years, is more suitable for the white and black races, but is rather 
inadequate for the intermediate shades of the brown and the light brown which are found in the 
Indian races. As providing a well known comparative standard, its use however is essential, 
though it was noticed that shades intermediate between 9 — 10 and 18 — 22 are lacking and the 
existing ones do not correctly represent the tints found. Similarly, Fischer’s Haarfarbentafel 
needs a larger representation of tints varving between dark brown and black (Nos. 4 — 27) and 
between dark and reddish brown (Nos. 4 — 6). But Martin's Augenfarbentafel is more suitable, 
as with the exception of a small percentage, the eye colours of the Indians vary within the 
shades of brown, which are adequately represented in Martin’s scale. 

I have tried however to record the nearest approaches to the shades given in the scales> 
where they do not quite match, with as much accuracy as possible and the observations were 
made in good day light by holding the scales against the persons of the individuals. As being 
the first records taken on European standards, they give definite information on the integument- 
ary colours of the Indian races in a form comparable with those available for peoples of other 
parts of the world. 

The Method of Investigations. 

Places are usually difierentiated by anthropologists either on qualitative grounds or on the 
basis of a single or combination of physical characters. The value of the first depends on the 
insight of the observer and his special knowledge of the tribes, but as there is no means of evaluat- 
ing that judgment, it remains at best the expression of an individual opinion only. Comparison 
of single characters is equally unsatisfactory as it is not always clear how far significant differ- 
ences or similarities can be deduced from them. Racial discrimination, in order to be reliable, 
must be based on the entire somatic constitution of peoples, specially when the datr are liniited 
to a few characters obtained from small samples, and a single numerical measure of all the 
differences is therefore required to show the degree of resemblance or divergence of the two races 
or tribes compared. An attempt in this direction was first made by T. A. Joyce^ in his analysis 
of the anthropometric data obtained by Sir Aurel, Stein from the Pamirs and Chiflese Turkistan. 
Joyce used the following expression at the suggestion of Mr. H. E. Soper of the Biometric 
Laboratory of the University College, London : — 

Mi-Mjj 

V 

-v/o'i^-fo'2^ 

and called it the “ Differential Index ” where M, and Uj are the mean and the standard devia- 
tion of one ch aracter in the first race and Mj and o-g the corresponding quantities of the same 
character in the second race ; i standing for the total sum of all the characters considered. 


* "Op. ‘-it. cages 182 — 195. 

* Oldfield Thomas. — Op. cit., pages 332 — 334. 

^ Op. cit., Xo. 102 (2), page 184. 

* Hrdlicka, Ales. — Anthropometry, page 74 ; Philadelphia, 1920. 

^ Joyce, T. A. — Xotes on the Physical Anthropology of Chinese Turkistan and the Pamirs. J. P. A. L, 
Volume XLII, pages 451 — 452 ; London, 1912. 



The drawback of this expression is that it does not consider either the number of individuals 
measured or the number of characters considered. The value of this kind of statistical test 
depends on the number of characters used and it has also been shown that the size of the samples 
has an appreciable influence on the Co efficient.^ Consequently no quantitative test jaihich 
aiTTiR at getting the true measure of racial divergence can afford to neglect these factors. 

For a satisfactory study of the resemblance or difference of the physical characters of two 
races, Professor Pearson- has suggested another Co-efficient known as the Co-ef&cient of Racial 
Likeness, which takes into account not only the mean characters and their standard deviations 
but also the number of the individuals and characters measured. The following expression has 
been given for this Co-efficient, after it has received extensive trial in the Biometric Laboratory 
of the University College, London. If m^ is the mean, a-^ the standard deviation and n the 
number of individual measurements of the sth. character in the first race and m;, aj and n's are 
the corresponding quantities in the second race then the Co-efficient of Racial Likeness is given 
by;— 



where M is the number of characters measured. If the races are then samples of the same popu- 
lation, then the expression will be sensibly zero, with a probable error of : — 

±•6,449^(1-^) 

As however the size of the samples measured is usually very small and the standard 
deviations can hardly be determined with sufficient accuracy from such samples, it has become 
the common practice to regard a 3 as equal to those of the longest series available which belong 
to the same fanuly of races, on the assumption that the variabihty of the different races of men 
is not greatly divergent.^ If 0-3= «7', then the Co-efficient becomes ; — 
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The values of the Crude Co-efficients have however been shown to be affected by the size of 
the samples compared^ and it was found necessary to devise some means for eliminatin^his factor. 
Professor Pearson® introduced the correction by reducing the Crude Co-effiojent to the value it 
would have whep each of the samples was of a standard size of 100 individuals. 

If Us is the mean number of individuals available for the characters used in the first series 
and hi is the same for the second series then the “ Reduced ” Co-efficient is defined to be 
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The values of this Reduced Co-efficient are directly comparable to one another and this is the 
torm which has been used in this paper. 

In calculating the C. R. L.’s, it has been customary to use the idea of a general human vari- 
ability obtained from large samples for a , modified a little from one race to another. In this 
instance, unfortunately standard deviations based on large number of the living subjects of an 
allied race are not available, and recours ■ must therefore be had to those of the group in the 
present series which most nearly fulfil these conditions. After careful considerations the 
standard deviations of the Xagar Brahmins were selected as having smaller probable errors than 
those of any other sample of over 100 individuals, and though the size of the same is not large 
the 0-3 approach very closely the values of one of the largest samples of living subjects for 


^Morant, G. M. — A Preliminary Classification of European Races, Biometrika, Volume XX-B, page* 
307— .S09. 

* fearson, Karl — -On the Co-efficient of Racial Likeness, Biometrika, Volume — XVIII, pages 105 — 117, 
•Op. cit., page 108. 

* Morant. G. M- — Op. cit., pages 307 — 309. 

* Paaroon, Karl — Biometrika, Volume XX-B, pages 376 — 378. 
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which figures are available, namely, the Swedish group of 46,983 measured by Lundborg and 
Linders^ and from which it may be inferred that they represent a fair approximation of the true 
value of the 0-5 of Indian races. 


It is true that there will be slight variations in the values of the C. R. L.’s if the latter could 
have been substituted for the of the Xagar Brahmins — which is unavoidable whenever a 
constant set of 0-3 is used' — but that they are small and do not affect the general conclusions, 
mav be shown from the following table in which are given the C. R. L.’s calculated from the mean 
standard deviations of the 30 samples given in Tables XXII and XXIIa, in the Appendix® for 
10 pairs showing very low, moderate and high Co-efficients. 



Crude Co-efficients of Racial 
Likeness. 

Reduced Co-efficients of Racial 
Likeness. 

. 

Names of Castes and Tribes 
compared. 

With 

0-3 of 
Nagar 
Brahmins. 

With 

mean 

of 

1 

Differ- 

ence. 

With 

0-3 of 
Nagar 
Brahmins. 

With 

mean 

of 

o-B. 

Difference. 

Bengali Brahmins and Kayasthas 

0-99 

±0-17 

1-48 

±0-17 

0-49 

1-49 

±0-26 

2-22 

±0-26 

0-73 

Rachel Rajputs and Miscellaneous 
Rajputs. 

0-28 

±0-17 

0-45 

1 ±0-17 

0-17 

0-55 

±0-34 

0-90 

±0-34 

0-35 

Telegu Brahmins and Non- Brah- 
mins. 

—0-10 

±0-17 

0-12 

±0-17 

0-22 

—0-20 

±0-34 

0-24 

±0-34 

0-44 

Upper Chitralis and Lower Chatralis 

-0-01 

±0-17 

0-21 
iO* 17 

0-22 

0-01 

±0-15 

0-19 

±0-15 

0-20 

Red- Kaffirs and Nagar Brahmins 

24-96 

±0-17 

29-58 

±0-17 

4-62 

24-46 

±0-17 

28-99 

±0-17 

4-53 

Audioh Brahmins and Kanarese 
Brahmins. 

2-21 

±0-17 

2-62 

±0-17 

0-41 

3-40 

±0-26 

4-03 . 

±0-26 

0-63 

U. P. Brahmins and Nambudiris 

3-30 

±0-17 

4-10 

±0-17 

0-80 

6-30 

±0-32 

7-85 

±0-32 

1-53 

Bengali Pods and Mahrattas 

« • 

3-53 

±0-17 

3-13 

±0-17 

0-40 

6-53 

±0-31 

5-79 

±0-31 

0-74 

Nagar Brahmins and 6ania-Jains 

112 

±0-17 

1-52 

±0-17 

0-40 

1-10 

±0-17 

1-49 

±0-17 

0-39 

Bengali Pods and Swaraswat Gour 
Brahmin.s. 

2-23 

±0-17 

2-91 

±0-17 

0-68 

4-46 

±0-34 

5-82 

±0-34 

1-.36 


The point that has to be considered next is the relative significance of the different values of 
the C. R. L. s as measures of racial divergence. This was discussed by Professor Pearson and a 
provisional classification attempted by him on the ba.sis of 760 C. R. L.’s worked out in the 
Biometric Laboratory up to the time of his writing.* Professor Pearson’s classification relates to 
cranial materials only and its application to living .subjects has not yet been considered. He 
appears inclined however to ascribe higher value.s in the case of living subjects on theoretical 
grounds, ' but for want of adequate materials the matter has not been decided. In his paper on 
the “ Prehmmary Classification of European Races ” Morant* has compared 820 C. R. L.’s 
belongmg to 41 distinct racial groups and Woo" has done the same for Asiatic Races in which 337 
C. R. L. s of 27 races were compared. The mean values of the 820 Reduced C. R. L. ’s of European 
races and 337 Reduced C. R. L.’s of Asiatic races based entirely on cranial materials are 35-96 
and 80-25 respectively. Against this, the mean value of the 627 Reduced C. R. L.’s discussed 
^'‘*5 paper is 24 - 96 and of the 1 36 Reduced C. R. L.’s of the Sw-ed ish people® it is as low as 1 - 38 

Uppsala” 1926'^“’ ^ Ouiders, F. .J.--The Racial ( Iharacters of the Swedish Nation, pages 64^100 ; 

* Morant, G. il.— Op. cit., pages 306-307. 

® Pages 35-36. 


' Pearson Karl— Op. cit., page 112. 

5 See footnote on page 74, Biometrika, Volume XX-. 

* Morant, G. M.— Op. cit., page 309. 

’ Biometrika, Volume XXIV, pages 117—128. 

5 Mahalanobis, P. C.— A Statistical Study of oerta 
Biometnka, Volume XXII, page 100. 
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only. The mean value of the Crude Co-e£6cients of the 1 atter is however 24-85 and the extremely 
low values of the Beduced Co-efficients, to which Professor Mahalanohis^ has drawn attention, 
as compared to those obtained from skulls, is undoubtedly due to the reduction of these values 
computed from large samples of several thousands to those of the standard size of 100. It is to 
be remembered in this connection that of the 627 Co-efficients of the Indian races 520 were 
based on the measurements taken by me and the remaining 107 only, on the data collected by 
8 other workers. In the case of the Swedish materials Drs. Dahlburg and Wahlund were res- 
ponsible for the greater part of the materials and the remaining portions only were the works of 
10 assistants.® Consequently the influence of personal equation of the values on the living 
subjects, has been very much smaller than on those based on the cranial materials of a large 
number of investigators. Nevertheless in the face of these values, it was thought advisable to 
adhere to the provisional classification given by Professor Pearson with shght modification 
until a different set of values can definitely be ascribed to the C. R. L.’s computed from the 
measurements on the living. 

In the computation of the C. R. L.'s 29 characters, including linear, areal, indical and denot- 
ing both size and shape were taken into account. The condition that the characters should all 
be theoretically uncorrelated, has not been tested. In \dew of our ignorance on this point and 
also of the comparative small size of many of the samples, a large number of characters was 
included to overcome this deficiency and which appeared in the circumstances to be the safest 
procedure adoptable.® In one respect the materials dealt with in this paper, hav'e an advantage 
over similar ones, namely the almost neghgible effect of personal equation. For, out of 627 
C. R. L.’s calculated, 520 are based on my measurements, and of the remaining 107, 56 are con- 
cerned with the data taken by three of my assistants who followed the same theoretical prin- 
ciples. The C. R. L.’s given here do not only form the largest number yet calculated on living 
subjects but also comprise the greatest number of racial groups studied ; 83 p. c. of which at 
least are directly comparable with one another, being based on the measurements taken by one 
person. It should not however be forgotten that though the method of the Co-efficient of Racial 
Likeness is without doubt the best available criterion of racial divergence, it is nevertheless 
not an absolute test, but only a rough measure of “ how far on the given data signi- 
ficant resemblance or divergence can be asserted In assigning ail equal value to every- 
one of the characters, it furthermore neglects the differences in tlm relative biological signifi- 
cance of the various characters as measures of racial difference. Other factors such as the syste- 
matic observations of non-measurable characters, should therefor:- be duly con.-idered. The prob- 
lem of unravelling racial kinships is a very complicated one and involves many elements, and 
though the help given by the statistical method is a substantial one ii is still only a rough measure 
and the results obtained by its aid, should be taken with a little caution unless corrobora- 
tive evidence is forthcoming. 

• 

'Mahalanobis, P. C. — Op. cit., page 100. > 

^Lundborg, H. and Linders, F. — Op. cit., page 3. 

^Morant, G. M. — Op. cit., page 303. 

^Pearson, Karl — ^Loc. cit., page 105. 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF THE RESULTS. 

The mean measurements with the Indices and Statistical Constants are given in Tables 
I — V, and the Co-efficients of Racial Likeness in Tables \ I — XXIV (a)'^. In the former, only the 
Castes and Tribes examined for the Census of 1931 are included, but in the latter the values of 
aU the groups compared are given. 

The best way of discussing the results of the statistical analysis would seem to be to divide 
them first into several groups, constituted on the basis of the topography and known Imtory 
of the country and then to consider the inter relationships between these groups. India has, 
very well defined natural boundaries, with lofty mountains guarding its northern, western and 
eastern hmits and the sea protecting its southern shores. From its western extremity the 
Kirthar range stretches northwards into the Sulaiman mountains in almost unbroken chains 
until the Hindukush is reached. The mountain wall then continues eastwards through the 
Pamirs to the Karakoram ranges and finally into the Himalayas which stretches in a long 
curve through the entire northern boundaries of the country for upwards of 1,500 miles. From 
the eastern end again, there is an extension of mountain chains southwards through the Patkoi, 
Naga, Lushai and the Arakan Yoma Hills until the shores of the Bay of Bengal are touched near 
the Cape Negrais. There can be no doubt that this great mountain wall protected India from 
the main impact of racial movements which had their sources in Central Asia, and were deflected 
westwards into Asia Hinor and Europe. Similarly the main drive of the mongolian races from 
China went southwards into the Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian Islands ; though 
it is true that the Passes on its northwestern frontiers and gaps in the eastern ranges furnished 
pathways through which for many centuries hordes of invaders have poured into the country 
and greatly influenced the history and the racial composition of her people. The regions 
surrounding these routes are strategic centres and form the nuclei of several distinct zones into 
which the racial ma i of India naturally divides itself. The first of these is the mountainofls 
country between longitudes 70° to 80°E and latitudes 33° to 37°N and protected by the barriers 
of the Hindulmsh and Karakoram ranges on the west and the north. It consists of the narrow 
defiles of the^Chitral, Kunar, Panjkora and Svat on the .vest, the valle -s o: the U per Indus 
incl'viinT Ladakh. Baltistra, Hunza Xagar and Gilgit on the north, and ' the vales 
of Kashmir and Jammu on the south. This zone forms the most important of all ethnic di\d- 
sions, as containing India’s famous gateways on the west and the north, and the only means of 
its communication with Central and Western Asia. 

I.-THE NORTH WESTERN HIMALAYAN REGION. 

Tic materials regarding the somatic traits of the inhabitants of this tract are fairly exten- 
sive and include the main racial groups of the Upper Indus Valley and Hindukush. On Kashmir 
proper and Jam nu liowever. our data are very scanty. The I'irst scientific survey of the tribes 
6f thisiegion w ' s due to the labours of Ujfalvy, who supplemented his earlier work in Russian 
Turkistan and* the Pamirs - by his investigations in Kashmir and Little Tibet between 1881-82. 
The measureme !;' 1 taken by him during this period include 82 Baltis, 44 Dardis, 36 Ladakhis, 
40 Kashmiris, besides 20 Paharis and 27 Lahulis from KuliO. After I’jfalt y. the next im- 
portant work was that of Sir Aurel Stein. In the course of his second Arclueologieal Expedition 
to Chinese Turkistan, he found time to measure a large number of tribes around the Taklamakan 
desert and the mountainous country lying south of it within the borders of India'*. His mea- 
surements taken on 600 individuals belonging to 29 tribes, were anah’.:ed by T. A. Joyce®, 
and published in 1912. 

In the same year. Prof. Roland B. Dixon of Harvard, measured 92 Burushad^as in Hunza 
during his short visit to that region, and I am indebted to him for alluv ing me to use his un- 
published data here. The Italian expedition under De Fihppi to the Upper Himalaya and the 
Karakoram ranges in 1913-14 is responsible for an excellent series of mea.surements comprising 
380 indiffiduals belonging to 6 racial groups which were taken by Prof. G. Daineili but analysed 
bv Prof. Renato Biasutti in his paper entitled “ I tipi somatiri nelle popolazioni dell ’Alto 
Indo" and published in 1925®. Finally in 1929, as a member of a Scientific Expedition sent 
bv the Government of India, the present writer visited the Cliitial Valley and Kaffiristan and 
carried out an extensive survey of the races living in ti:e.se p.wt.s. Altogether over 700 men 
were measured belonging to the Kaflir tiibes of Raml'ur ar.d I'amloret, the Khos of Upper 
and Lower Chitral. the Pathans of Bijaur and the Ashretrs an t Damelis of the Ashret Valley. 
Measurements were also taken on the Tadjiks, Uzbeg.s and otlier peasant traders from Badak- 
shan who came to Chitral at this time through the Dorah Pass, as well as the pilgrims from 
Khas.ar in Chinese Turkistan who used the high Baroghil Pass to cross the frontiers. 

A}»T>ondix, j ages 1 — 22 and 2-4 — 38. 

^Kxpetlition v^oientifique francaise en Eu&sie, en Siherie et dans le Turkestan, 3 Volumes, Paris, 1880. 

^rjfalvy, Karl Eufzen von — Aus dem Westlichen Hiraalaja. Leipzing 1884 — See tables at the end of the 
YDluine. And Les Aryen-s de I’Hindou-Kouch — By the saane author. Paris, 1896. Pages 387 — 434. 

^Stein, Sir Aurt l — Serindia. jage 1351, Appendix C. Volume III; Oxford, 1921. 

5joyce,T. A. — Note^ on the Physical Anthropology of Chinese Turkistan and the Pamirs — J. R. A. 1. Volum* 
XLII, pages 4.>*) — 484. 

®Spedizione Italiana de Filippi, Serie TI, Volume IX, pagos 181 — 269; Bologna, 192.7. 
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^ ^il these materials taken together cover the major racial groups hving south of tne Hindu- 
kush and Karakoiaui mountains, but with the exception of the Pathans of Bijaur and a few 
'Kashmiris we have no information regarding the somatic types of the inhabitants of tne 
lower valleys. 

In Tables VI and Vla^ are given the values of both Crude and Reduced Co-efficients of 
Racial Likeness of the people of the Western parts including three samples from Badakshan and 
Russian Turkistan. As the influence of personal equation on C. R. L. appears to be very great,* I 
have thought it advisable to restrict the computation of their values to the measurements ttdreQ 
by a single worker wherever possible, so that they can be directly compared. In Text-fig. 1 



the affinities between the various groups as disclosed by the C. R. L.’s are diagramatically shovfn. 
It will be seen from this Fig that there is an intimate association between the Khos of the Upper 
and Lower Chitral with the surpri'^ingly small value of — O-Olfl^O-lSj or 0-l9fl;0- 15. if the 
mean standard deviations of the ‘roups are substituted for those of the Nagar Brahmins. 
Further when the values of the function ‘ a are compared, in 19 characters they are found to 
be below 1, in three only, they exceed 3, but in none the value is over 6 to indicate any suggestion 
of racial difference*. Against this, Joyce ^ obt.iined the value of 4 -84 for his Differential Index 
between the Chitrali and ilasciiji and 4- 18 between the latter and the Kaffir, and came to the 
conclusion that there is a closer relationship between the Mastuji, Sarikoli and Pakho than 
between the hlastnji and Chitrali, as a result probably of the presence of “ some foreign 
element ” in the latter®. It should be mentioned here that the tribal name of the people of 
Chitral and IMin^tui is A7/o, who speak an Indo-Aryan language known as Khouar. It has 
been identili.'d witli ‘Kiu-wei’, the old Chinese name for Mastuj or Upper Chitral which they 
originally occupied and later spread to Chitral in the south. Inspite of the independence of 
the two prin.'-ipahties of Chitral and Mastuj for a long time, there is no evidence that the unity 
of the people wa.s not maintained as is indicated by the absence of any dialectical differences 
in the Khowar .'poh ui in rii.^ two areas'. I have considered it proper therefore to name my two 
samples of tlie Chitrali people ns Khos of Lower and Upper Chitral instead of calling them by 
the separate nan;cs of Chitrali and iMastuj , as Stein has done. Among the latter are included 
all inhabitants ui; to Re.shim. which is the natural boundary of the two valley.s. and among the 
former all rlio^e i\ ho->e liorae.s were in Turikho. Mulikho, and iMastuj. Stein’s subjects came from 
the same general locaiitie.s. though among his Chitrali he included some men who came from 
Knsht (Koslit), Mulkho (Muhkho), Yasin, and one from Ashreth (No. 3 in his hst)® who 
probably was not a Kho at all, as this village is inhabited by a small colony of Palula speaking 
people who arc said to have imniig'rated from the Shina country.® 


^Ap ►v'CUlX, Idlgr - 

^ledr&ou, Kali, — <^p. cit., j’Bgc 37G. 
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These v.\Iiies arc not shown in the Tables but will be pabli.shctl in the detaikd 


report on these tribes. 

4Biomotrika, Volume XVIII, page 26. 

Sjoyce. T. A. — Op. cit., page 476. 
tibid., page 462. 

TMorgenstierne, Georg, — Report on a Linguistic MiaaiontoNorthweatem India, pages 46 oO; Oalo, l').‘i2. 
SStein, Sir Aurel, — Op. oit., pa^ 1362. 
vMorgenstiane, Georg, — Op. ait., page 64. 





The results of my statistical analysis corroborate this unity and demonstrate clearly the 
complete racial homogeneity of the two Kho groups. The conflicting nature of Joyce’s con- 
clusions is due in the lirst instance to the unsoundness of his method and secondly to the ex- 
trcinelv small size of the samples (e.g., 22 Chitralis and 28 Mastuji against my 90 and 150 res- 
pectively for the TWO groups), to which this method was applied. If instead of the Differential 
Index, the method of C. R. L. is followed, the following values of the Reduced C. R. L. are 
obtained from his data, namely, for the Chitrali and Mastuji, 14 -58^1 -06 and for the Chit- 
rali and Kaffir. 21-87ihl'31, showing a comparatively closer degree of association between 
the two Kho groups than between the Chitrali and Kaffc. The high values in this case are no 
doubt due to the small size of the samples and the lesser number of characters considered. 
Prof. Pearson* has deprecated the use of his method for small samples and the values obtained 
by Joyce show how misleading are the results when the quantitative tests are applied to ex- 
tremely small groups. 

From Text tig. I, it will be further observed that there is an intimate association between 
the Pathan and the Khalash. popularly known as the Black Kaffir on the one hand, and the 
Pathan and the Khos on the other. The values of the Crude and Reduced C. R. L.’s in the case 
of the former are 1 -90— 0- 17 and 3-27 :t; 0-29 respectively. But when the individual charac- 
Lcrs are compared significant differejices are observed in Stature, Auricular Height, Trans- 
verse Arc, Trans. Oephalo Facial Index and the Orbito-Nasal Index in which the values of 
■ a ’ are 7 • .38. 7 • 99. 8 • 70, 7 • 0-3 and 6 ■ 45 respectively, showing that though both the groups are 
somatically closely related, the Pathans are .slightly taller with a higher cranial vault and a less 
flat but more pronounced faci.d cast than the Khalash. In the case of the Pathans and the 
Khos of Upper and Lower C’hitral, the Crude and the Reduced C. R. L.’s are 2-96i0-17 and 
3-94x0‘-o ; and 2'60^0-17 and 4-0(1— 0-27 respectively. The main differences between 
the Pathans and the Klros a.> a whole, consists in the former's possessing a longer and 
narrower head and face in comparison with that of the latter and there is also an indication 
that the nasal profile is slightly more pronounced in the former. The values of ‘a’ with the 
Khos of Copper Chitral in respect of the Head Length, Head Breadth, Cephalic and 
Trans Cephalo-Facial Indices being 9-17, 10-22, 24-55 and 12-85 respectively. With 
the Khos of Lower Chitral the respective figures for Head Length, Nasal Depth, Cephalic 
Index and Upper Facial inde.x arc 9-00, 7-93, 17 -62 and 7-35. It is interesting that while 
there is an intimate association between the Pathan and the Kho and the Pathan and the 
Khalash, the relationship between the Khalash and the Kho is comparatively remote. The 
explanation for this anomaly would seem to be that the Pathans occupy an intermediate 
position with whom the two others are linked up through the presence of a common factor, 
though the dominant eleinent.s in the two are different. 

The Red Kaffirs considered here belong to the Kati tribe which forms their easternmost 
se(\tion and occupy the Bashgul valh-y in Afghan Kaffiristan and the Rambur and Bamboret 
valleys of Chitral. Tliey are undoubtedly the most important of tire Kaffir groups and include 
the famous Kamlrilie-. The subjects measured by me came from Bargromatal in Afghan Kafiiris- 
tanand the village.s of Kunist and Brumotul in the Rambur and Bamboret valleys to which 
some of them took refuge after Abdur Rahman’s conquest of Kaftristan. 

The C. R. L.'s given in Tables VI and VI {a) do not disclose intimate relationship of the 
Kaffir with any group, though associations with both the Pathan and the Khalash are close. 
With the Kho, the kinship is more distant though not quite so much as that existing between 
the Khalash and the latter. When the individual characters are scrutinised it is found that the 
Red Kaffir differ from the Pathans in being somewhat taller but possessing a larger head with 
a slightly shorter facial profile. Compared to the Khalash, thej' are again much taller, with 
larger and broader head and slightly shorter face but showing more pointed features. The values 
of' a’ in respect of .Stature, Head Breadth, Horizontal Circumference of head, Cephalic Index, 
Orbito-Nasal Index and Trans. Cephalo-Facial Index being 31-34, 12-52, 9-37, 7-08, 36-49 
and 9-92 respectively. 

From the Kho groups the Red Kaffirs differ in having a higher stature and a larger and 
more elongated head. The nose is also pitched higher and the cast of the face sharper. The values 
of 'a’ in Stature, Head Length, Horizontal Circumference, Cephalic Index, Nasal Depth and the 
Orbito-Nasal Index with the Khos of Upper and Lower Chitral are respectively 11-93 43-87 
7-51, 41-80, 4-57, 17-74 and 17-36, 37-50, 11-72, 27-79, 7-19, and 19-52. 

The races living across the frontier whom I measured in Chitral are the Badakshi, the 
Tadjik and Uzbeg. The first two belong to the provinces of Munjan, Zabak, Sanglech, Rostock 
and Warduz and the latter to Russian Turkistan. Among the Badakshis were included the 
upper stratum of the population of Badakshan, whereas the Tadjiks comprised the cultivating 
communities only. 


‘Pearson, Karl, 1028 — Op. oit., foot-i.ote on page S77. 
Morgenstierne, 1932 — Op. oit., page 63. 
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From Text-fig. I, it will be observed tbatwliile there is a close relationship o J the Tadjiks with 
the Uzbegs and to a lesser degree with the Khos of Upper Chitral, the former do not show any 
kinship with the upper classes of their own country, who, on the other hand disclose some 
association with the Pathans, and also with the Khos, albeit distant. 

These results appear rather startling in view of Ujfalvy’s definite conclusions regarding the 
» affinities of the Tadjiks with the Galchas and other members of the Pamir group.i In his Expe- 
dition to Russian Turkistan, Uifalvy measured CO Tadj ks and 73 Uzbegs. - 


In the following Table are given the measurements of the Tadjik and the Uzbegs taken by 
Ujfalvy and myself :■ — 


Tribes. 

t 

Head 

length. 

Head 

breadth. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

1 

Inter- 

orbital 

breadth. 

1 

Horizontal 

Circum- 

ference. 

Transverse 

arc. 

Stature. 

Tadjik (Ujfalvy) 

184 

150 

84 ■78'“ 

30-37 

557 - 5 

350 

1705 

Uzbeg (Ujfalvy) 

188 

159 

84-57^ 

32-50 

557-0 

348 

1087 

Tadjik (Cuba) ' 

* 

182-7 

151-0 

83 12 

31-20 

542-4 

342 

1600 

Uzbeg (Guha). . 

i 

183-5 

15C-6 

1 

85-42 

32-82 

550-1 

348 

1648 


It will be seen from these figures that the Tadjiks of Russian Turkistan arc evidently taller, 
more brachvcephalic and possess larger heads and probably a moic prominent nasal bridge 
than their kinsmen south of the Oxus. The two Uzbeg groups ;ippear however to be closer 
though the one measured by me has shorter stature. 

It has been suggested by several writers that the Tadjiks were th'^ aboriginal population of 
Persia* from where they spread to western A'’ganistan, Badakshan and Russian Turkistan.^ It 
appears from the figures given abo\c tlirt tlie “ Pamiri ” or Iranian ” clement considered by 
Ujfalvy to be tlie dominant factor among tii? Tadjiks is stronger among those of Russian Turxistan 
than in their kinsmen in Badakshan who are related to the Uzbegs. Iladdon s'"' view however that 
they “■ preserved themselves more or loss free from the last Uzbeg invasion of Rus-iian Turldstan 
apnears untenable in the face of tire C. R. L.'s obtained between the two, and th“ only explana- 
tion that fits in with the facts, seems to be that in their expan.'ion -^flgtwards the Tadjiks absorbed 
other elements, and the section tliat settled in Badakslian v.-as Tartarised in blood, though not in 
speech and rem.aineel racially separate from the Badaksliis whoso basic strain is the sanjc as that 
which has entered into the ethnic composition of the northern Pathans and other tribes on the 
north-western frontiers of India. * 

North and East of the Klics along the southern houndarics of the Pamirs, are the settlements 
of the Wakhis who have m.ovecl from their barren homo in the North and occupied the hidilands 
of the Upper Mastuj and Hunza valleysk They are regarded by Joyce® as the purest of the Iranian 
races in tliese parts and closely akin to the Galchas, T was able to measure only a few, but 
Stein® took measurements on 9 Wakhis. 

The mean Head Length and Head Breadth calculated from hi= measurements are 181-74 m 
0-95 and 156-G8 res-'tctivelv an-1 the Cephalic Index 84-81 y O-fii). Besides the 

Galchas, they appear to be racially allied to the people living around the Taklan-.akan desert suck, 
as the Tnrfan, Khotan, Hami, Charlick and the Sarikoli. if the values obtained for the Differenti: 1 
Inde.xof Joyce are to be entirely relied upon. AMuitcvor may. however, be the exact degrees of 
kinship between tliese groups, there apnears to be no doubt, from the measurements taken by 
Stein, that the basic element among these people is the same and is spread across the highlands 
of Central Asia from Persia to the Taklamakan de.sert. 

iRjfalvy, Charles de, 1S96 — Op. cit., pages 140 — l-Xj. 

^ Cjkalvy is not consistent about the nuniter of Uzbegs he measured ; on paae 388 lie mentions 73 but 
on page 392, lie gives the figure as 74. 

3 The figures given by Ujfalvy (Op. c-it., page 3881 were found inaecnr.ate and correct values as given in 
Ibo above Table were calculated from his measurements. 

* Ruggeri.G.V. — The first outlines of a systematic Anthropolgy of .4sia, page 33 ; Calcutta, 1921 ; and 
Haddon, A. C. — The Races of (Man, page 102 ; Cambridge. 1924. 

5 Dcnikcr, J. — The Races of Man, page 419 ; London. 1900. 

6 Haddon, A. C. — Op. cit., page 104. 

^ Morgenstiemo, G. — Op. cit., page 08. 

® Joyce, T. A. — Op. eit., page 407. 

c Stein, Sir Aurel Op. eit.. Appendix 0. 
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East of Chitral and south of the Karakoram ranges, the country is dmded into several 
high nairow ^allevs of the Upper Indus, and the vale of Kashmir on the southwest of the saine 
river, Th-' northern parts of tins territory contains the home of the Biirish and several Dardic 
speaking tribes noparated bv loftv mountain ranges from one another with Tibetan encroachment 
on the east. Tlie valleys south of the western Himalayan ranges are inhabited by the Kashmiri 
peojile. Of these, the Burish or the Yeshkun occupy the northern side valleys of Yasin, Hunza, » 
and Xasar and speak the archaic Burushaski which is unrelated to any of the Indian languages. 
The data available for these interesting tribes consist of the measurements of one Xagar by Ujfalvy , 
a Hunza and Yasin bv the present writer and the series of 9‘2 Htinzas by Prof. Eoland B. 
Dixon. The latter took his measurements during his visit to north-western Kashmir and I 
am verv grcrteful to Itim for permitting me to use his unpublished materials for this paper. 

The solitarv Hunza measured by me (see Figs. 1 and 1 a, in Plate YII) was of medium height, 
with a long head, squarish face and long and moderately prominent nose. The Yasinese was 
considerablv .shorter but the shape of his head, face and nose was similar Ujfalvy considers the 
somatic characters of the Burish to be similar to those of the Dardi but found certain differences 
between the tvpes represented by the Hunza and the Xagar, the latter being somewhat shorterh 


In Tables YII and YH(c!) are given the Crude and Reduced C. R. L.’s of the Hunzas with 
different groups, based on the measurements taken by Dixon. The figures published in these 
tables show that the Hmizas have the lowest Co-efficient with the Khalash, and next to them 
with the Khos of Upper Chitral. The values of the Reduced C. R. L.’s with thg Red Kaffir 
and the Pathan- are howe\ er smaller, being 28-07 ±0-29 and 30-88ffi0-4:3 respectively. 
Ordinarilv such high values are regarded as indicating racial divergence rather than associa-, 
tion, but as these are based on the measurements of two different workers, the influence of 
personal equation on the Co efficient has to be taken into account. That the values would 
Lave been mucli lower, had this disturbing factor been absent, admits of hardly any doubt, but 
whether any relationship between these groups would have ensured thereby is a matter im- 
possible to determine. 

On examining the individual characters it is found that the high Co-efficients of the Hunzas 
with the Khalash and the Khos are mainly due to differences in Stature, Xasal Length, Nasal 
Breadth and Xasal Index ; the values of ‘ a ’ in these characters being 50-42, 48-10, 19-33, 
79-25 and 27 '92, HI -00. 46-33 and 137-65 respectively in the two series. In the 
case of the Rd Kaffirs and the Pathans, the values of a for Xas.il L?ngth, Xasal 
Breadth and Xa-al Index are similarly very hi-:h, the fi-jurcs being 87-16, 24-68, 

118-59 and 57-74, 14-*i9 78-04 respectively in th-^ two series. Judging from these 

figures the effect of personal equation does not alone seent to have influenced the C. R. L.’s. 
The presence of a s' ron ; broad-nos'-d element among the Burish appears immistakable, which 


probably ‘ differeiitiati-g the.'ii from their western neighbours as Wi- 


the Dardi speaking 


found tliat the d'.ffcreuce.s in the vahu'S of ‘ z ’ in Facial width with the last two, 
Mi)-Sl anil 78-43 re.speetively. .\s, such high fi.gures appeared unlikely to be 


Balti on the east. < with whoju their Reduced C. R. L.’s is as high as 117 -00 ~ 0-26 ; and is also 
perhaps the explanation of thei- comparatively closer approach to the niongoloid Ladakhi with 
whom the Reiluced C. P. L. i.s only 33-50—0-47. On scrutinising the individual characters 
liowevcr it is 
are as mucli .-s fs I 

the i-csiilr,-- of I'.c'i.il 'liff-ereuces, Dainelli’.s measurements were e.xainineil again. He is stated 
to have lakcu hi-, mea-uremeuts aceordmg to the Convention of Monaco ®aud his “ Larghezza 
facciah " wa- reganlod therefore as corvesponding to the ‘ Bizvgoinatic diameter ’ of the 
Mon, ICO Agi c- nicjit. and the C. R. L s -,v<-r..- calculated from the tablc.s of measurements given 
on pages 272-299. < 'n looking through BiisYti’s text^ however it was found that Dainelli’s 

“Larghezza facciak- ” v. as really “ L.-iighezza bimalare ” and his “ Indice Facciale ” was cal- 
culated from till- meas'iiement. Consequently the Facial Width and the Faccial index were 
oniittei! ii'ic fresli \ allies of the C. R. L. s were calculated. The Co-efficients thus obtained 
becam-- oily i:3-25 -0-28 with the Baltis and 8-71 4:0-52 with the Ladakhis. These latter 
fujur-'s. cpjiear likely to be more iiidica'iive of tlic true relationship between these races and 
,f the person, i! eijuation could have been ebmiimted, these would probably have shown further 
eductions. 


Tb" e.xistence of a broad nosed strain among the Burish, deduced from an analysis of 
Di.xon s nieasiiremcnt.s. seems also to receive s-upport froin the few Burish crania that have 
so far been studied In 1899, Carson® published an aeco'mt of 3 skulls from Garkush belong- 
ing to thi'-i 'ei'ldlc aged ^»asinese .slain by a Ioc,il Khan bv the name of Ger Bhenau. The 


mean Cubie 
178-66 m.d 


Capacity of these .skulls is 1376 c.c.. the mean Head Length and Head Breadth are 
132 -66 respeetively and the mean Cranial Index is 74-40. The mean Nasal Index 


' Ujfalvv. f'harles d«,lS9t5— Op. i-it.. f,aee 276. 

* TKf'H alu- s a:e not sjjoivri in the Table-!. 

S Kiasiitti. R, 192'; — Op. oit., page 181. 

♦ /'e.l . page 222. 

» (Orwn, .[. y —On Skulls from the Hinrlaku!?h District. J. A. 1.. Volome XVIII, pages 20-26, 1899. 
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of the three skulls is 48-70 and the Facial Index 87-60. Duckworth also described 2 Nagar 
skills brought by Mr. Conway from an exploration of the Karakoram regions in 1894, one 
of which was male and the other female. The Cranial Index of the male skull was 70-45 and 
the Nasal 52-72. In the female skull the corresponding figures are 09-94 and 50-00. These 
measurements on the skulls are therefore in agreement with the values obtained by Dixon 
on the living and do not lead to the conclusion of the leptorrhiiiic character of the Burish. 

Taking all these facts together the Hunzas seem to exhibit closer afiinities with their eastern 
neighbours the Baltis and more specially with the Ladakhis than with the tribes living on 
their southwest. At first sight the close assotiation with the Ladakhis seems contrary to the 
views expressed by many observers but if the broad-nosed strain among the Burish is admitted 
the kinship suggested by the C. R. L.’s is at once understood. The Dardic strain observed 
by Ujfalvy clearly points out the association of the Hunzas with the Baltis, but this 
factor does not appear to be predominating when the visual impressions are reduced to a 
quantitative basis. The broad-nosed strain which is present among the Burish appears also 
to be strong among the Ladakhi, though in their case, an additional mongoloid factor 
must have intruded, but which had not penetrated so far west and north as the Burish 
country. 

South and east of the Burish country is the Gilgit Valley or Dardistan, the home of the 
Dardi. The Brokpa, as the eastern section of the Dardis are called, extend further east 
into Baltistan and occupy the valley south of the Indus. North of the Brokpa between the Balti 
and the Ladakhi there lives in the narrow defiles of the upper stream of the same river, another 
section of the Dardis, known as the Machnopa. The language of this tribe is Dardi or Shina 
from which the entire branch of the Indo-Aryan languages of the North Western Himalayan 
regions has derived its name. 

In the Baltis who inhabit the northern valleys of Baltistan and the Purigi, who live 
immediately south of the Machnopa and east of the Brokpa we have races who have adopted 
Tibetan languages without apparently undergoing racial metamorphism. Finally the eastern- 
most part of the territory or the little Tibet is occupied by the Ladakhi and the barren uplands 
further north east, by the Chiangpa, the last of whom are a Mongoloid race who crossed 
the Tibetan frontiers at an early date. 

The data regarding these tribes consists of the measurements taken by Ujlalvy^ in 1881 
on 45 Dardis, 41 Baltis and 36 Ladakhis and by Dainelli® on 146 Balti, 49 Brokpa, 
44 Machnopa, 47 Purigi, 47 Ladakhi and 47 Chiangpa. 

The Dardis proper, who form the western section of the Dardi or Shina speaking peoples 
occupy the Gilgit valleys. Ujfalvy describes them as possessing tall slim figures, with aquiline 
nose, deep set eyes and well marked supra-orbital ridges. The C. R. L.'s of the Dardis based on 
Ujfalvy’s measurements, with the tril)es living on their west and east are given in the following 

Table 

• 

Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 


The Dardi (Ujfalvy) and others. 


— 

Kho^ (C-Juiia) 
(Upper 
Ohitral). 

Burish 

(Hunz.a) 

( Dixon). 

Balti 

{ rjfalvy). 

Brokpa 

(Dainelli). 

% 

Reduced . . 

33 • 80~f~0'3S 

4-i04±0-40 

20-.SO±0-C9 

L3-20iii-74 

Crude 

22-6!)±0-2i> 

2-"v32i!iO-20 

■ 

7-90 + n-2.‘) 

tr(>6±0-.‘!4 


It appears from Uiis Table that the Dardis h.ive the lowest value with the Brokpa. As 
the C. R. L.'s were based on the measure.-nent.s of two workers, it is possible that tlie values 
would have been smaller, if the factor of personal equation could have been eliminated With the 
Balti the Co-efticient is considerably hisiher, and as no disturbing factor is involved in this case 
(the C. R. L.’s being calculated from Ujfalvy’s and not Dainelli's mea.surements of the Baltis) 
the values signify actual conditions existing between these tribes. On examining the indi- 
vidual characters it is fomrd that the main difference between the Dardi and the Brokpa hes in 

1 Duckworth, AV. L. H. — Stuilicsi from the Anthropological Laboratory of Cambridge, pages 2li:-t24; 
ambridge, 1904. 

• Ujfalvy, Charles de, — Aus dem AA'estlichen Himalaja — ^Tables. Leipzig, 1884. 

* Dainelli, Q. — Op. oit., pages 272-299. 
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the greater Xasal bread tli of the latter, the value of ‘ a ’ in this character being 20-52. The 
differences of the Dardis from Baltis consist in the smaller head and the longer and narrower 
nose of the former. The values of ' a ’ in the Horizontal circumference of the head, the Sagit- 
tal and Tiansverse arcs, the Nasal length and the Nasal Index are 49-5S, 6-86, 13-66, 6-39 
and Id- (is r-‘-pcctively. The above figures tend to demonstrate the basic affinity of the two 
western and eastern sections of the Dardi speaking groups but the Tibetan speaking Baltis 
living in 'itli of the Brokpa appear to be somewhat d.fferent. It is probable that this diver- 
gence has been caused bv the presence of some alien strain among the Baltis. 

I\'ith their we.-.tcrn neighbours the Dardis do not seem to show any association. The C. R. 
L.'s w.th the Buridi of ITu iza. the Khos and the Red Kaffirs are high. It is difficult of 
course to detenn'ne how far they are affected hv personal equat.on. The vahics of ‘ a ’ of the 
Dardi w.tli the Buriali in Suiture, Xasal len.th, Nasal breadth, Bizygomatic breadth and Nasal 
Inde.x are 11-17, S-25, I'e-fb. 67-1.5, GS-27 respectively, showmg that the differences in these 
characters are real and not fortuitous Between the Dardis and the Khos the values of ‘ a ’ 
in respect of Head breadth, Mm. Frontal breadth, Bizygomatic breadth, Nasal length, Hori- 
zontal cucuin i M.ce of the head are 9-81, 21-11, 52-81, 9-02 and 57-27 respectively. With 
the Red Kaffirs simdarh’ the values for Head length, B zygomatic breadth, Nasal length, Nasal 
Lreadth. Honzonlal cncnmference of head, Sagittal arc and Length Breadth Index are 10-53, 
65-08, 19 58, 10--1S, 83-33. 53-30 and 10-35 respectively, signifying true racial differences 
between tlie.'?e two tribes in these characters. 


In T.ihies VIII and \ lll(ii) are aiven the C. R. L.’s, Crude and Reduced, of the 6 eastern 
tribes measured by Daiuelli. of wh.ch the Brokpa and the Machnopa, as stated already, are 
Dardic speukine and the rest speak languages belonging to the Tibetan family. 

The lowest value of the C. R. L. shown in the Tables is that between the Balti and the Brokpa 
where it s only — 0-56 niU-33, proving unmistakably that they are the samples of the same 
race, though speaking different languages. The Reduced C. R. L. between the Brokpa and the 
other Dardic tribe ^lachuopa li\’ing slightly further east and north is also very low, namely 
1-09 ~ 0-(i0 ; between the Balti mid the Machnopa it isa little higher namely 3-76 0-41. 

Examination of the individual chaiv.ctois show that in the first two pairs, the values of ‘ a ’ in 
every case is much below C With regard to the latter pair, in the Facial Index only it is 8- 80, 
f.e., over 6, Dainelli's Facial Index was obtained from the ratio of the Bimalar breadth ]to 
the Naso-meiital height' and shows that the Machnopa in cemparison v-ith the Brokpa have 
wider malirs and shorter face. This is not probably the re.sult of a Mongoloid admixture 
because tin- two Tibetan groups Ladakhi and Chiangpa show not only greater facial width but 
have also arger facial height. The Bima'.ar breadth and the Naso-mental height in the three being 
119, 128, 130 and 117, 123 and 122 respectively. Among the Balti on the other hand, the values 
for both the characters are ow, namely 117 and 117. Consequently the rise in the value of the 
C. R. L. between the Balti and the Machnopa cannot he attributed to a Mongoloid strain. All 
the'se three tribes, are however, clo.scly allied and be'ong to the same racial stock inspite of Tibe- 
tan accu turation of the Balti, which does not seem to have affected the southern valleys 
occupied by the Brolcpa and from which tlio Machnopa appear also to have escaped though 
living in continuous territories with the Ladakhis, as a result probably of the high mountain 
ranges v Inch prevented ingress from outside. 


The Puri 2i also sliow certain affinities to the Machnopa, their northern neighbours, and to 
a lessor extent with the Brokpa and the Balti, but do not seem to be connected with either the 
Ladakhi or the Chiangpa with both of wliom the Co-off.cicnts arc bidi. Comparisons of the 
in li vl dual char,icter« ir.d cate that the value- of ‘ a ’ between the Purigi and the Balti are 40-04, 

9- 37, 17-34, 17-22 and G- 91 in respect of the Bimalar breadth. Nasal length, Nasal Index, Facial 
Index and Stature respectively. Y\ itli the Brokpa their main differences arc in Stature, Bima- 
lar breadth, Nasal .ndexand Facial Index in which the value.s of ‘ x ’ are 10-53, 16-80, 'g-SS and 

10- 76 respectively, in relation to tlie Balti and Brokpa, therefore, the Purigi have shorter 

stature, broader fare and nose. It is probable th.at tlieso differences .are due to tlie presence of 
a slight Mongoloid strain, traces of which have been noticed-, though their basic type does 
not seem to have been much affected Iry it. ' ^ 


The two Mongol,. i 1 tribes, the Lailakhi and tin- Clii.-.Agpa have a Reduced C. R. L, of 17-‘>: 
IT 0-Cu, shglitly less than that between the former and the'Purigi. Tlieir Co-e.ff.eicnt with th 
Machnopa is 22 -84 ^ 0- 62 but with the rest the value.s arc very higli. The Chiangpa do no 
show any a.ssociation with any of theso groups excepting perhaps the Ladakhi. Ujfalw ha 
drawn .attention to the Mongoloid cli.iracter cf the Lad.skhi among whom prominent cheek tone 
and o.iliqac .-.lit ey.,s were seen by liimh The observations recorded by Dainelli sliow tlia 
38 per cent among the Linlaklii do not have facial Iiair and 98 per cent, body hair. Amon<r th 
Cmangpa the eorre^ponJl^.g ligures arc 58 and 100 le^pcctivciyh It appears probable from the.s. 


^ Tj R. — Op. c t., page 2^4. 

- B AS itt., B. — Op c t , pa.'c 2.30. 

3 Uifilvv, Cadrlcs 1S31 — p.Tgo 131. 

* E.a-hiLti, R. — Op. c.t , 1U4, 
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figures that the Chiangpa represent a pure Mongoloid type unrelated to any of the other groups 
except the Ladakhi with whom there is the indication of relationship. Their truer affinities v\-ould 
however seem to be with the inhabitancy across the border. The Ladakhis, though Mongoloid 
likewise in basis, have apparently absorbed another element which has entered into the com- 
position of the Purigi and the Machnopa, and with whom there have been closer contacts due to 
the contiguity of their territories. 

The country south of the \Vesteru Himalayan ranges, is the vale of Jammu and Kashmir, 
famous for its beauty and climate. Unfortunately, information about the somatic trait.'; ol the 
people of this part is very scanty. We ha'-e some excellent descriptions no doubt, but the only 
metric data that we possess are the measurements on 20 Pandits and 20 Kashmiris taken by 
Ujfaivy' ill 1881 and by Chanda- on 1-1 K.a.shniiri Panejits in 1922. Hit ib'in-ne CampbeiP dest iii cs 
the Brahmins of Kashmir “ as high Aryan, very ffiir and handsome, with high chiselled features, 
and no trace of intermixture of the blood of any lower race. The high nose is slight!}' aquiline, 
but is by no means ‘ Jewish ’ or • nut-cracker ' type. Kaise a little the brow of a Greek statue 
and give the nose a small turn at the bony point in front of the bridge (though straight noses are 
quite common) and you have then the model type of this part of India.'' Uifaivy* also found 
them above medium height with well built powerful body, long straight nose, and sharp oval 
face. The measurements taken 'by Ujfaivy show that the head is long ; the mean Cephahe 
Index of the 20 Pandits and Kashmiris being 71-90 and 72-52 respectively, and the mean 
Horizontal eircunnerence of head of the two groups 540 mm. each and the Transverse arc 325 
and 333 respectWely. Chanda likewise found them dohchocephalic, the Index t arr ing from 
66-8 to 78-9. Kone of these two workers has pubhshed any other measurement and it is not 
possible to calculate the C. R. L.’s and obtain a quantitative assessment of their relationship 
with the neighbouring races. 

The hilly regioil south west of Kashmir, but outside its political boundary, lying between the 
lower ranges of the Western Himalayas up to Nepal, includes Chamba, Kungra, Garhwal and 
the Kumaon districts. Thu data available on the people living in this region consist of the 
measurements taken by Holland’' on the Kauets of Kiilu and Lahoul, by von EickstedP’ on 13 
Garhwahs, 27 Gurung from Western Nepal and 69 Gurkhas measured during the war. 

The Tracts of Lahoul and Kulu are really the south eastern extension of Ladakh and are 
separated from each other by a mountain barrier over 'which all comlminication is carried on 
through the Rotaug Pass (13326 ft.) which passes on again from Lahoul to Ladakh and thence to 
Central Asia. The Kaiiets are an agricultural community hving in this hilly country but their 
kinsmen across the mountains in Lahoul speak a language which is almost a modified form of 
Tibetan'. In his very able paper on this tribe, Holland considers that as a result of this 
contact-metamorphism, there has also been a distinct infusion of Tibetan blood among the 
Kanets of Lahoul, though the basic type remains Indian®. 

The C. R. L.’s calculated from his measurements are given in the following Table* — • 

The C. R. L 's of the Kanets of Knhi and others. 


— 

Kanets of 
Lahoul, j 
(Holland). 

! 

Fungi. 

(Hainelli). 

Machnopa . 
fPainelli). 

Reduced C. R. 1>. 

9- Hl±0-7n 

9-47±0-62 

14’ 17i0M}r) 

Crude C. F . L. 

3 -644:0 -28 

.t-OI±0-.3.3 ^ 

7-23±0-33 


ThevaluesoftheC.R. L.’s as shown in the above Table between the two sections of the 
Kanets point definitely to their racial kinship. On examining the individual characters 't is 
found that the mam dift'ereiice.s between them lie in Stature, Cephalic Index, Nasal Index and 
Naso-Malar Index in which the values of ’ a ' are 12-96, 10-24, 59 -29 and 6-76 re,spectivelv. 
Holland® has observed that due to the infusion of Tibetan blood, the Kauets of Lahoul 
show modifications on the Kulu average b}- 2 • 9 per c, nt. iu Stature, 4 ’ 1 per cent, iu Cephalic 
Index 10-4 per cent, in Nasal Index and 2-3 per cent, in Naso-Malar Index, Hi.s conclusions 
are therefore m accoid with the statistical results, illustrating the gni.dual absorption of Tibetan 
blood an ong the Lahoulis though as }et their essential Indian character remains unaltered. 


't'S *»S7'-!34. 
Tiio Jouriwil 


1 Ujfalvv, Charlef do, IS'Jli— Op. oit., pay,-? :1S 
» Chanda, Raiuapnii^-id yO '"’' 

^'°^'^°'canipb£‘\l,^0. Tho Eri.nnlivy of India. J. A. S. B., \olume XXXt , Part 11, .Suppl, Xo. 1867, Calcutta. 


»f til*- Dt'partiuont of Lt-ncr^. (’alcutta I'niveisitv, 


4 Vifalvy, Charles cle, — Cp. nt , page i.>o. 

5 uLinnil T A.— ThuKanct.iflKuluandLahoi 


5 Holland T. A.— Thu Kanut.i ol K\ilu and Lahoul. J. A. I., Volume XXXII, page lol, 1902. 

C Eickstedt, E.— The Raues and Types of the Western and Central Himalaya, Man in India, Volume VI, 

pages 237 — 276, 1926. - 

7 Holland— Op. cit., page 102. 

8 Jtnd., page 104. 

L » Ibid., page 120. 
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W'lth the tribes further north and west, the Kanets appear also to be racially allied. The 
v-alues of the t'. E. L.’s with the Purigi are only slightly less than those i^und \ ith the Lahoulis, 
but a.b the ( 'o-eihcients have been computed form the measurements of two persons, their true 
value.-, are iuo.-,t Lkelv to be much smaller. For sitmlar reasons the C. E. L/s with the Machnopa 
woiild probably have given lower values than are shown at present. In individual characters, 
the liiaiii dilferemce- ^iiih the Purigi lie m Stature and Head breadth. Vt ith the dlachnopa on the 
other hand, they consist in Head length and Cephahc index ; the values of ‘ a ’ with the former 
in the two characters being 2b- 97 and 12-51 respectively and vdth the latter 34-61 and 10-77. 
In the case of the Lahoulis, the increase in the value of the Cephalic index has been shown by 
Holland', to have been due to the influence of Tibetan blood. It is probably the same with the 
Machnopa who appear likewise to have absorbed some Tibetan blood. TV ith the Purigi, the 
increase m the Head breadth may also be due to the same factor but the shortness of Stature in 
the Purigi had probably to be accounted for by the presence of some other element. 

Further east, along the entire Sub-Himalayan tract to the borders of Nepal, the same racial 
tvpe as seen among the Kanets, probably prevails. The measurements taken by Eickstedt* 
on 1 , Garhwahs of British Garhwal show that the mean Stature of these people is 1598 mm.. 
Cephalic Index 7G-8andXasal Index 73-8. Measurements by the same \vTiter on 27 Gurungs* 
of Western Nepal give 1623 mm., 79-6 and 75-3 as their mean Stat-are, Cephalic and Nasal 
Indices respectively. Eickstedt has measured also 69 Gurkhas whose mean Stature is 1617 mm., 
Cephahc index 82 - 7 and Nasal Index 73-4®. 

It IS not possible on such meagre data to assess quantitatively the amount of kinship between 
these 'uoups, but it appears probable as EickstedC also thinks, that there is a common racial 
substratum vU all these people with a gradual increase of Mongoloid blood extending up to the 
western parts of Nepal. 

Integumentary Colours. 


Cousideratioits have so far been confined to the statistical analysis of the metric data, 
of the North-Western Himalayan tribes. M'hile no systematic observations on the integumentary 
CO ours are given in the early accounts on these tribes, many observers mention the presence of 
light eyed and hght ha red per.ons .n these regions. Ojfalvy^ speaks of 37 per cent, and 15 
per cent, respectivelv of blonds among the Tadjiks and Galchas of Russian Turkistan and the 
sporadic uccurrc.ice of the same element in the people of the Hmdukush mountains. Robertson^ 
also meiit.ons the e.vistence of people with light eyes and hair among the Kafiirs, It was 
Stein' h a-cver who for the first time carefully recorded the various shades of skin, eye and hair 
colours of the people measured by him around the Pamir region, and Dainelh® performed a 
similar task for the- Tribes of the Upper Indus 'Valley according to the recognised standards of 
Broca and \ on Luschati. 


. iSteiB s obser\ations on the skm, hair and eye colours of the three tribes living within the 
frontiers of India, are summarised in the following Table 


Tribes. 

.Skin Colour. 

Eye Colour. 

1 

1 

Hair Colour. 

Brown. 

Rosy 

Brown. 

Rosy. 

Dark. 

1 

Medium. 

Light. ^ 

Black. 

Dark 

Brown. 

Fair 

and 

Medium. 

Kaffir . . 

22 


78 

11 

61 

28 

17 

56 

28 

Chitraii 



IOC 


91 

9 

.5 

91 

4 

Mastcji 

4 

1 

1 

93 

14 

79 

1 

7 

14 

i 

82 

1 

4 


It w 11 be seen from these records that the Katfirs have the largest element of blond people 
(28 per cent.) with rosy white skin colour, light eye aird fair to medium hair. The percentages 
of this strain among the two Khos groups are much smaller, only 9 and 7 per cent, of 


^ Ibid., page 121. 


- Eickstedt, E., Zur Anthiopologie der Garhwali im Hunalaja. Mitt. Aiithr, Ges. Volume LVI 
183; Wien, 1920. 

♦ 

5 Eickstedt, E.-J/a7i in I Op. cit., pa^ge 275. 

* Ibid., page 265. 

S Ujfalvy, 1896 — Op. cit., pages 428 — 429, 

• Robertson, Sir George Scott, — The Kaffirs of the Hindukuafa, page 170 ; London, 1896. 

7 Stein, Sir Aurel, 1931 — Op. cit., pages 1387 — 1388. 

8 Luttutti, R. 1925 — Op. oit., pages 184—194, 
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whom have light eyes and 4 per cent, fair and medium hair , though the average sk.n colour of the 
latter is lighter than that of the Kaffirs who contain a distiuc: brown element. Stein's observa- 
tions, valuable as they undoubtedly are, were not taken according to any of the recog- 
nised colour scales and as the number of subjects observed was also verv small, e.//., 18 Kati'irs. 
22 Chitralis, and 28 Mastujis — it is doubtful h'ow far percentages calculatid fiom such small 
samples are truly indicative of the real conditions of these people. 

During the course of my enquiries among the races of the Hiiuliikush ni<runta:us. systematic 
observations were made on their integumentary colours according to the standard sea es of von 
Luschan and Martin. In recording the skin colour, both the expo.sed and the iiiiexposcd parts 
of the body were observed and the colour tints on the forehead the ventral side of the upper 
arm and chest were noted. In the following Table, a summary of the observations on the skin 
colour is given : — 

Skin Colour (after vou Luschau). 


— 

1 

1 

Porehead (approx 

o,., 

/ 

Upper Arm (Ventra' 
(approx. %). 

side > 

(appro 

o'- 

9R 

10-11 

12-13 

14-18 

9 

10-11 

12-14 

15-18 

9 

10-11 1 

2-1-j 1,5-18 

Pathan 

4 

45 

2f> 

25 

60 

18 

14 

8 

38 

31 

20 11 

Red Kaffir 

33 

31 

20 

16 

44 

26 

17 

13 

42 

25 

18 15 

Khalash 

30 

36 

27 

7 

27 

35 

27 

1 1 

2,5 

35 

28 14 

Khos (Lower) . . 

20 

45 

25 

10 

50 

30 

14 

6 

2,5 

45 

23 7 

Khos (Upper) . . 

• • 30 

40 

21 

9 

56 

28 

12 

4 

3S 

35 

19 8 

Tadjik 

35 

35 

20 

10 

82 


9 


64 

21 

13 2 

Badakshi 

64 

4 

12 

20 

58 

21 

1 1 

10 

36 

36 

15 14 

Uzbeg 

25 

35 

27 

13 

69 

15 

16 


bO 

25 

15 


It will be noticed from the figures given in the above Table that the lightest skin colour 
recorded is Ko. 9 of von Luschan’s scale, though on the forehead the .shride is mixed with 
a reddish tint. Martin' regards all the shades between Nos. 9 — 11 as ' rtddI^h wh.te'. The 
highest percentage of this colour is found among the two tribes l.vuig north ai d west of lud a's 
political boundaries namely the Tad ik and Badakshi of Badaksheu. Ihe Khts.'.'-ptcially 
of Upper Chitral appe.ars to be almost equally light but the two Kaffir tubes are slightly 
behind. MTien the skin colour of the e.xposed portion alone is cons dered, the Pathau seems 
to contain a smaller percentage of the ‘ reddish white ’ people, but in the unexposed part.s the 
difference in skin colour is not marked. Takmg the tints of both the exposed and unexposed 
parts together, all the trilies li'.dug in these regions appear in the main to he of rosy white 
complexion but there k also a distinctly dark eh-ment present in varying degrees. The 
percentage oi this latter is greater among the Fathan, tlie Kaffir and the Badakshi, but 
considerably less in the others. 

In the colour of the eyes shown in the Table below, the highest percentages 


Eye Colo^tr (after Marti' ). 



Between 

1-4 

(%)• 

Between 

5-6 

{%)• 

A>7twe» li 

7-8 

(%)■ 

Bet'vepii 

9-12 
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4-0 

Red Kaffir . 

66-0 

22 0 

7-0 
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3-0 

Khalash 

60-0 
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8(1 

5 • 7 

1-4 

Khos (Lower) 

68-9 

20-0 

6-7 

> . o 

2-2 

Khos (Upper) 
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64-7 

36-3 



• 

Uxbeg 

72-7 

15-2 

61 

3-0 

3-0 


* Martin, Rudolf — Lehrbuch der AntbropoJogie, Voloffle 1, page 206; Jena. 192S. 
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of blue and ^ey-blue eyes (Nos. 9 — 16)' are found among the Pathan and the 
■vaffir tribes— the mueh despise 1 Khilvsh being on the top of the list. Among the 
Khos it is slightly loever but among the Tadjik and the Badakshi it is almost entirely absent. 
.-Vnioiig all these tribes hoy-e\'or tliore is an appreciable percentage o ' hazel eyes (Xos. 7 — 8)' 
but the shades of the brown (Xos. 1 — 6)' are undoubtedly preponderant. It may therefore be 
conchiib'l thai against 88 per cent, of people with biwvn eyes, the Pathan has 12 jter cent, of 
light eyed ]ieople. the Red Karlir the same, the Khalash 80 per cent, against 15 per cent. , the Khos 
of lower Cliitral 89 per cent, against 11 per cent., the Khos o’ Upper Chitra! 86 per cent, 
against 14 per cent., the Tadjik 92 per cent, against 8 per cent, and the Uzbeg 88 per cent, 
against 12 per cent. The Badakshi appear howeyer to bo entirely brown eyed. 

It will be seen from the figures given above that the observations made by me are not in 
strict accord with those published by Stein with regard specially to the percentages of men 
having dark a.iid light eyes. It is difficult of course to institute strict comparisons, as his records 
were based on personal impressions as against mine taken in conforinity with recognised ob- 
jective standards. It is difficult to know for instance wheth'”’ Xo. 4 of Martin’s scale '(vill be 
regarded h\' him as ' Medium ’ or whether Xos. 5 — -6 of the same scale will bo included among 
his ’ Light ' eyes, I have regarded all of the three shades within ‘ Bro.-.n" after Martin, but 
a great difference in the final results would have rev'ealed if they were included among the 
‘ Light ’ eyes. Stein's observations might also have differed owing to the small sizes of his 
samples. It is desirable to have all observations on skin, .‘ves and hair colours, taken after 
some standard s:ale, otherwise their value for comparative purposes becomes uncertain. 

Systematic observations on the integmnpntarv colours of the tribes living further east in 
the Karakoram regions were recorded by Dainolli- and quite recently I.Ir. A. Paskevicius, a 
Lithu.rnian student, who travelled widely in the Burushaski country and measured a large 
number of men with a set of instruments lent by Sir Aurel Stein. I am indebted to him for 
permitting me to use his observations here. Mr. Paskevicius did not have with him any 
standard scale and had to be content with recording his visual impression.s only. The subjects 
observed by him wore mostly Biirish or A'ashkin of Hispar-Hupar and Hunza LMgar, and the 
Dardi or Shin of Ishkoman and Yasin. The former were found by him to be somewhat 
lighter th.in the latter; the c-KposeJ portions of the body being of a rich brown tint b..t the 
unc.xposed parts aiiproached the shade of ivory. The e\’e colour of most of the men was of 
a brown .sli.ide but mauv p'coplo in IVagar were soon to possess hazel eyes (Xos. 7 — 8 of Martin). 
In tlie Hisp ,r-HuTiar country, men with grey blue eyes and chestnut bar were observed, and 
in Himza .several inlividuols witli red liairand white comple.xion were noticed. The prevailint? 
hair colour however, anmitg both the Burish and the Shin varied from dark bro > n to lierht 
brown, though individuals with Idack hair were not wanting. 

Damelli’s observations were taken according to the scales of Broca and von Liischan. 
The tints of the sJau colour however were confined to the exposed part of the body viz., forehead 
only. Aevertheloss, as some of these were based on von Luschan’s .scale they are directly com- 
parable to those of the we.stern tribes mentioned in the foregoing Tables, 

According to Damelli’s records none of the tribes observed seem to have a rosy white tint 
on th..' forehead. »Jf licht brown colour (Xos. 18 — 14) the Baltis have only 17 - ^ per cent, 
the Brokpa 12 per cent, and the Purigi only 2 per cent., the rest being all dark hrown'b In the 
colour of the eyes .85 7) per cent, of the Baltis are dark brown, 47 -8 percent. Ijro .m, 11-5 ner cent, 
light bro.cn and 5-2 percent. ha,"el. .-Vmong the Brokpa, the corresponding figures for dark 
brown, brown and Ight brown are 47-9 per cent., Ium; percent, and ]2percont. The Machnona 
have 36 pi-r cent of dark brown, 4G • 6 per cent, of brown. 14 per cent, of light brown and 2 per cent, 
hazel. Among the Ladakhi the re.spective figures are .55 • 1 per cent., 32-6 percent., 10-3 per 
cent, and 2 per cent. The Chiangpa show only brown tint in their eves. In the Purigi, Ijesidos 
50 per cent, of darlt, 40 per cent, of brovm, 8 per cent, of light brown and 2 per cenL of hazel 
there are 2 per cent, of blue eyes'. Dainelli’s tables also show that 83-7 per cent, of the Baltis 
possess black hair, 7-1 per cent, dark chestnutand 4-2per cent, chestnut. Tlie Brokpa Iiave 
97-9 per cent, of black hair and 2-1 dark chestnut ; the Machnopa 97-9 per cent, black and 2-1 
per cent, chestnut. The Ladakhi and the Chiangpa possess only balck hair^. 

Prom these figures it is clear that among the Eastern tril'cs of the Himalaya, the prevailing 
skin colour of the forehead is dark brown, the eye colour also dark brown and tiie colour of the 
hair black. But there is a small clement with hazel and oven Idue eyes (Purigi) and chestnut 
hair. It IS unfortunate that Uainelli s observations on the skin colour were confined to the 
exposed parts. If the tint of the unexposed parts of the body, such as the ventral side of the 
upper arm were taken, it is not impossible that a much lighter shade would have been noticed. 


* page 218. 

^ Biasutti, R. — 0].. cjt . pages I8."> — 191. 
’ Ihid., page 185. 

* ft’d., page 191. 

5 'page, 190. 
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for, as is well known the extreme dirt on the face of the N. W. Himalayan tribes — a fact men 
tioned by Robertson and also noticed by Paskevicius among the Burish and Shin — and by 
the present writer among the Kaffirs, is liable to give a wrong impression of the true 
skin colour of these people. But even after making allowance for this factor, the Western tribes 
appear undoubtedl}' to be of lighter complexion with a definite blond element among them. 
This latter strain is very slight in the Eastern tribes, (only 2 per cent, of the Purigi, showing 
blue eyes) who are predominantly of a darker type. 

Conclusions. 

From the conrparisons of measurements and integumentary colours given in the preceding 
pages, it appears that several racial strains have gone into the composition of the tribes, li\ ing 
in the North Western Himalayan regions. There is first of all the underlying substratum of a 
tall dolichocephalic leptorrhine element with light skin, e3"e and hair colours in the Pathans 
of the north, the Red Kaffirs and rather imexpectedly and in a greater degree in the Khalash 
of Rambur and Bamboret. The latter were once the occupants of the Chitral valley up to 
Reshun but must have been pushed into the mountain defiles on the south and west bj’ tlie Khos 
expansion from the north, and probably their lowlv conditions and comparati\'e isolation have 
helped them to preserve in a purer form the original characteristic.s of this race. The conclusion 
reached by Joyce' that the bade constituent of the Kaffirs is ' brown '. is not po.-siljle to maintain in 
view of the Mgh percentage of the blond element among these tribes. ^VaIlt of p msonal knowledge 
of these tribes no doubt, made him argue from the skin colour of the exposed part of the body 
only to the exclusion of the eye and hair colours- and led him to regard the dark factor alxsorbed 
from other autochthonous tribes, as the fundamental racial element among the Kaffirs. 

This light dolichocephalic strain forms al.so an important element in the racial composition 
of the Khos of Chitral and Mastuj. From the meagre data available, it appears that the 
Pandits if not the other people of Kashmir, apparently possess the same strain in their blood. 
How far it has entered into the Burish and Dardi tribes on the east, it is difficult to determine 
properly from the present data, but as shown from the observations of Paskevicius on the Burish 
of Hispar-Hupar and Hunza, and of Dainelli on the Purigi, its presence among them cannot 
altogether be denied. 

From comparative evidence, the advent of this race in the N. W. Himahn’an regions appears 
to be contemporaneous with the ' Arvan ’ invasion of India — probably a part of the same wave 
which swept over the Punjab. 

The second racial strain Avhich is also foreign to the^'O parts is the brachycephalic race 
with long and frequently acpuline no.'-'e. light complexion but medium hair and eyes and allied 
to the L'inaric race of Eastern Europe or what hischer calls tin- "Near Eastern Race", which 
entered from across the Hindukush and Pamir mountains. Its intrusion must have taken jdace 
later, but seems to have affected the racial tvpe of the northern tribes -.s shown by the 
increase of Cephalic Indexand thefiequent occurrence of aquiline noses among them. It has 
been partially’ observed amongst the Red Kaffirs and the northern Pathans but the Khalash 
are free from its infiuence. The Khos of Chitral. the Burish, and the Dardi of the Gilgit valley 
appear to have been more affected. This Asiatic Dinaric race was probably dislodged from 
Russian Turkistau by the ilongol invasion and its penetration in the Indian territories has 
since been steadily continuing, as the occupation of Sarikol and tin* Upper Jlastuj and Hunza 
vallej’s by the Wakhis in recent years shows. 

The other two Racial strains which have intruded from outside are the Orinittal Face of 
Fischer'* represented by’ the Badakshis of Badakshan. It is characterised by a long head, 
aquiline nose, rosy’ white complexion but brown ey’es and hair. How far it has actually’ en- 
tered in the composition of the N. AV. Himalayan tribes is difficult to determine, but from the 
values of the C. R. E- s its presence among the Pathans seems clear. It is pos.sible that this 
type also underlies the rank and file of the Kasluniri population judged by descriptions. And 
the Moiigoloid ElenmiU which has crossed over from Tibet and i.s found all along tire Ladakh 
plateau and the southern hilly districts. The Chiangpa are it.= purest representatives but the 
Ladakhis, Lahoulis, the Gurung and other tribes of western Nepal show preponderance of this 
element. The Purigi and the ilachnopa of the N. W. paids of Ladakh seem also to have absorb- 
ed a small amount of this strain. 

Finally’ over and above these foreign elements there is one which appears to be indigenous 
to the N. W - Himalavan regions and underlies the population of the entire territory from Gilgit 
to western Nepal. Tliis Race possesses a short stature, dolichocephalic head, medium nose, 
broad face but brown complexion. It is found in comparatively pure form among the Mach- 
nopa Purigi and the Kanets of Kulu, but also forms the basis of the racial structure of the Dardis. 
BaJtis and the Brokpa. The Burish of Nagar and Hunza seem also to be mainly formed by this 


1 Op. cit., pages 4tj7 — 468. 

® See Tables 11 and 12, Stein’s Serindia, Appendix C., Volume II, 1921. 
S Fischer, Eugen.— Human Heredity, page 201; London, 1931. 
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strain. Though overlaid by other more predominant elements it appears also as one of 
the constituents of the racial typo of the Khos. From the values of the Reduced C. R. L.’g 
triven in the followinsr Table, it will be seen that the racial substratum of all these tribes has a 
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common element though infused in varying proportions with other strains in different parts 
of the country. In the Kaifirs of the Western valleys however it does not seem to have 
entered as the Reduced C. R. L. of 36 • 37 ±0 • 13 between the Dardis and the Red Kaffirs shows . 


The existence of an autochthonous race in the N. W. Himalayan tracts is indicated by the 
Khalash traditions of the Bakaliks who were supposed to have occupied Chitral in early times, 
and the Kati accounts also speak of the Jasis in the lower Bashgul valley^. Kalhana^ similarly 
mentions the existence of several tribes in Kashmir such as the Khasas, Dombas and Vitals, 
and Hiuen Tsang'* speaks of the Kilotas who were opposed to the Bauddhas. To Biasutti* 
belongs the credit of first isolating this short statured Himalayan Race and Eickstedt® has 
named it ‘ Garhwali ’ on the basis of the measurements of 13 Garhwali soldiers during the war. 
The expression is hardly appropriate as the major distribution of this tjfpe is in the 
North Himalayan regions, and Eickstedt’s claim that it is found in its purest form among the 
Garhwahs can only be justified when an adequate sample of the latter is subjected to anthropo- 
metric tests. The name proposed here for this Race therefore is ‘ Himalayan which had 
been its home from ancient times. 


2.— THE INDO-GANGETIC PLAINS. 


(a) The Punjab and Sindh. 


Immediately south of the mountain valley of the North-Western Himalayas there is a 
swift descent into the historic plains watered by the Indus and the Ganges which do not rise 
over oOO ft, above the sea l-j\ el. The Aravalli Hills running in a north easterly direction separate 
the southern portions of the valleys of these two rivers and are connected through the Malwan 
plateau with the Vindhyan ranges. From the earliest times these Mils have formed the bound- 
aries between I’pper India and the table lauds of the Deccan and have proved formidable 
barriers against ‘ Aryan ’ exj a ision in the south. Of the Indus ^’alley proper, apart 
from the measurements of 7 ca.ste.s taken by Alauddin for Risley’s Ethnographical Survey, 
the availarble data are(0 tlio.se published by Eickstedt* on 144 Punjabi soldiers captured by 
Germany during tke wai', of whicJi 70 were Sikhs from eastern and 68 Moslems from western 
Punjab ; and {li) the lucasuronients taken by Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell and Mr. 
C. C. Rov on 100 Sindhi and lOu Biahui coolies at Mohenjo daro during the excavation season 
of 1927-28. The l.itt.T arc being worivcd out now, and I am grateful to Colonel Sewell 
for permitting mo to u.sc these unpublished materials here. Both Eickstedtfi Sewell and 
Roy took their measiireiuents according to the luternaiional Agrccrai.mt of Monaco as des- 
cribed by Martin, and th- technique adopted by these' workers is th'u.s in agreement with that 
followed in the pre.sent enquiries. 


By careful comparisons of the lueasu rements, Bickstedt was able to distinguish two types 
in the Punjab, namely (Ij a r.fiju.st coarse type with broader nose, smaller head, but having over- 
hanging occiput and prominent .superciliary arches and (2) a more refined typo with larger head, 
narrow and high pitched nose, but po.ssessiug a slightly darker skin colour than the first. The 
two types appear to be well mixed in the population of both the Ea.stcrn and \\ estern Punjab 
and Eickstedt cou.siclers tlie entire population of the province to ho composed of one great race 
consisting of these two elements.'^ In his opinion there is no .somatic difference between the 
Sikhs of the east and the Mosleni.s of the west, and the illusion of racial difference between the 
two is due to the peculiar modes in which clothing and hair are worn by tiiese people.® He 
further consider.s tiiat 1 audit if-arikis-seii jvaul s surnuse of Io^'q of foreimi blood ainon ’ the 
Moslems^® of the Punjab apjieais to be a bigher estimate than is warranted bv anthropometry 


'ilorgonstieriiP, Ocora.- -Op. l it., pages 47 ami .72 
“Stein’s Rajaraianiriiii, Vltl, page 1();,2. 
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In Tables IX and IX (a) are given the C. R. L.’s of the Punjabi Sikhs and Moslems based 
on Eickstedt’s measurements in relation to other racial groups. Unfornmately Eiekstedt is not 
very careful about his figures and the mean values of the measurements of the Sikhs and the 
Moslems given by him^ contain numerous errors. They had therefore to be recalculated from 
the tables of individual measurements, for computation of the C. K. L.'s. In the follotving Tables 
I have given the correct values against those published by Eicksteiit. 

Eickstedt’s Values. 



Correct/ d Values. 



As will appear from Tables IX and IX (a) the values of the Crude and Reduced C. R. L.’s 
between the Sikhs and the Moslems of the Punjab areO-9] -_0-2'>iuid 1-27 0-35 respective- 

ly, showing the close somatic unity of the two. There is no iiulividual clinracter in which th*' 
value of ‘‘ a ” is over 6. and the results of the statistical tf'^t tlu.'refore fully corroborate the 
conclusions already reached by Eiekstedt regarding tlie racial h('mog('iieity of tlie*people of 
the Punjab irrcspictive of caste or creed. , 

In 1892 Dr. Havelock Charles- published the measiuenients of 5<t crania belonging mainly 
to the Chtihra and Chr.n ar erstes. These skulls were taken from bodies brought to the dis 
secting room of tin- i\Icdical College at Lahore and their ca.stc, ago and sex me said to be 
authentic. The mean Cranial Capacity of the 36 male adult rrania measured by Dr. Charles 
was 1375 c. c. The mean length and breadth of those Crania are 1S;’> and 129-5 mm. respec- 
tively, with 70 as the mean of the proportions between the two. The nn-an Altitudinal Index 
is 72 and the Orbital Index 88-8. The mean Gnathic Index is 92 and the Nasal Index is 49-6. 
These figures show that compared to the main populatic.n of the i i njab. the two “ Outcaste ” 
groups have, smaller heads and broad.ir noso. but liki tin f ttm.-r tiny atv' dolichocephalic and 
orthognathous. 

These differences are probably due to the presence of another blood from indigenous inhabit- 
ants which does not appear to have been absorbed in any appreciable degree in the rest of the 
people of the Punjab. 

The values of the C. R. L.’s given in Tables IX and IX (a) between the Sikhs and 
the Northern Pathans are 5-78 ^ 0-25 for the Crude and 9-59— 0-42 for the Reduced Co- 
efficient. The chief differences lie in Stature, Head length and Cephalic Index in which the 
values of ‘ a ’ are 51-61, 9-86 and 6-05 respectively. In all other characters the values are 
below 6. This, together with the allowance that has to be made for personal equation v ould 
imdoubtedly indicate a much closer association betweci; tlic a.iid thi- ”atlian> tlian the 

actual values of the C. R. L.’s would seem to sugge.-t. 

The measurements taken by Sewell and Roy on the Sindhi ilrss.-lmans and Brahuis 
comprise 100 adult men of each group. The Co-efficients of Racial Likeness between the two is 
7.57 j_0-18. In individual characters, the chief differences lie in Stature, the Auricular height. 

' Eiekstedt, 1921, Op. cit., pages 334-335 and 1923, Op. cit.. pages 188-189. 

• Charles, R. Havelock, — Notes on the Craniometry of some of the Outcaste Tribes of the Punjab— 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, Volume XX\I, pages 1 25; London, 1892. 
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Inter orbital breadth, Orbito-nasal breadth. Nasal length, Length-breadth Index and breadth- 
height Index with.G' 77. :36-54:. ■29-08, 15-31, 11-98, 10-03 and37-34 as the vahiesof 'a ’ respec- 
tively. showing that tlie Sindhis in, eoiuparison with the Brahiiis are ^iiululy taller. loimder 
headed and po^se-^s a luneei nose. The vault of the head, however, is liig'ii-r and the Inter- 
orbital breadth greater among the Brahuis. These figures, while indicating a racial association 
between the two. also suggest the substratum or a long and high skulled race with broader nosi- 
among the Brahuis. It has been suggested by close observers^ that the Brahuis have absorbed 
the blood of the intruding Baluch so much, that at the present they are hardly distinguishable from 
the latter. While this may be true in general, the statistical analysis reveals the persistence of the 
primitive dolichocephalic strain among them in a greater degree than .u their Siudlii neighbours. 

The values of the Crude and lleduced C. E. L.’s between the Sindbis and the Sikhs are 
49-81 3;0-25 and 57-78—0-29 respectively. Comparison of individual characters shows that 
the values of ' a ' are highest in Head length. Length-Breadth ndex, Statui'e. Facial length. 
Nasal Index. Bizygomatic breadth. Bigonial diameter with 284 -89. 141-57,59-52,38-96.29-30. 
41-91 and 21-71 respectively. As shown by these figures, the Sindhis as compared to the Sikh.- 
are broader headed,. shojter in stature, have a more rounded face and broader nose and are cer- 
tainly racially divergent. It would seem therefore, that the racial alignment of the Sikhs 
and Punjabis is with the people living norch and west rather than with those of the lower 
Indus Valley who disclose a different racial strain. 

(b) The UiiiteiJ Ptociuces. 

Of the people living in the Upper Ganges valley the only ca^te that was measured was the 
Brahmin belonging to the Sarbaria, Sarjupari and Kanvakubja sections of Allahabad and 
the adjoining districts. The v^dues of the Crude and Reduced C. R. L.’s as shown in Tables IX and 
IX («), between the L. P. Brahmins and Sikhs are 8-91 W 0-25 and 14-79^ 0-42, respective- 
ly. The main differences between the two belli Statui-e, Head breadth. Bizygomatic breadth, 
Bigonial diameter. Nasal breadth and Nasal Index with 38-84, 12-96, 12-54,8-17, 7-91 and 
15-72, as the respective values of ‘x ’ for these characters, showing that the Sikhs are taller 
than the U. P. Brahmins and possess a slightly larger head and longer nose but liroader face. 

^Vith the Hussalmans of Western Punjab, the U. P. Brahmins h.ive 21-10 0- 14, as the 

value of the Reduced and 12-13 ± 0-25, as that of the Crude C. R. L. The differences being 
with regard to Bizygomatic breadth, Facial length. Head breadth, Cephalic Index and Stature. 
The values of ‘a’ for these characters are 28-81, 10-50, 23-81, 13-80 and 39-29, respec- 
tively. As in the caso of th<' Sikhs, the Mussalmans of Western Punjab are (jailer, broader 
headed and wider faced tliaa the Brahmiit.- of U. P. and pos.sess also a longer nose. 

In assessing the true r"lationship between these groups, the di.sturbing influence of ‘per- 
sonal equation ’ must be taken into account. .A.ttention has already been drawn to Pearson’s 
remark that the influence of personal equation is much higher than ordinarily rated^, and 
in the case of living subjects, where the location of the anatomical landmarks is much 
more difficult, giving a greater scope for individual variations — the amount of this 
influence certainly becomes considerable even when the same theoretical technique is followed. 
The values of the C. P. L.’s obtained between the U. P. Brahmins and particularly the Silchs 
though falling outside the sphere indicating relationship, would most probably have shown very 
close association if the' factor of personal equation could have been eliminated. It should 
also be remembered that Eickstedt’s “Sikhs” were from a selected group, namely, soldiers cap- 
tured by Germany during the War, which may account for certain marked differences, e.g., in 
Stature. This view is .strengthened by a comparison of the values of the Reduced C. R. L. 
between the U. P. Brahmins and the Patfians and the Red Kaffirs measured by me for which 
the figures obtained are 10-62 ±0- .‘14 and 11-64 ff; 0-27 respectively. If the values of theC. R. 
L. can be so low with the twm Frontier tribes, it stands t(^ reason that they would have been far 
smaller •with the neighbouring Sikhs who show a Co-efficient of 9 - 59 ±0-42 with the Pathans 
(Table IX). 

IntegtnnerUary colours. 

Besides the measurements discussed above, the skin, eye and hair colours were recorded 
by both Eick.stedt and myself. Eickstedt has not published the details, but has given very 
brief summaries of his obserc ations. But as the same standarcLs were used by both of us, onr 
results can certainly be compared. Of the people of the Punjab, Eickstedt® finds the men 
coming from the biwalik Hills to be fairer — the mean skin colour oliserved being No, 11 of von 
Luschan’s .scale. The people of the plains are, however, darker with No. 15 asAhe mean colour 
of the skin. The colour of the hair in both is black (No. 27 of Fischer’s scale) and the eye colour 
varies between Nos. 2 — 4 of Martin’s scale. In one Sikh'* from Hoshiarpur, however, he 
noticed a light brown hair (between Nos. 4-5) and an eye shade matching No. 8 of Martin’s 
scale. Eickstedt does not mention what portion of the body was observed for the skin colour 
possibly it was the exposed part of the forehead. In the records kept by me the tints of 

^ Denys Bray. — The Census of Baluchistan, IDll, 

^ Pearson. KarC l'J28. — (Jp. eit., page 376. 

3 ‘Eiokstedt, E. 1023. — paaes ] 70-1 S2. 

t Eickstedt, E. 1926, — page 268. 
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trlie skin of the forehead, the ventral part of the upper arm and the breast were observed and 
noted separately. In the ease of the U. P. Brahmins,^ the li<>hte,sr, skin wlo.u- -e.ss found 
to be No. Id and the darkest No. 23 of von Lnschan’s scale. The perceuta-n- i-f })eo]di‘ having 
a skin colour of the forehead equivalent to Xos. 12-13 tvas l(J-2, benveeii Xo.s. ld-l.>, 55-1 
and between Xos. 17-23, 34-69. On the ventral part of the upper arm the respective Huares 
are 10-2. 61-23 and 28-57 and on the breast they are 12-34, 46-y4aad Ih-m;. These tieures, 
show that among the Brahmins of U. P. between 10-12 percent, of the peopi-r k.ive \'ery light 
brown, 50-60 per cent, brown and the rest have tawny brown complexion, .-mn per cent, of the 
people have black eyes (Xo. 1), 68 per cent, dark brown, 22 per cent, light I'town !d,i)>. 4- 6) and 
4 per cent, hazel eyes (Xo. 7)-. Lasth' about 13 per cent, of the people na\'e brown hair (Xo. 

4) and 74 per cent, black (Xo. 27)^. As far as can be judged from the brief ■^Luume.rv given 
by Eickstedt, the integumentary colours of the Punjabi are not much diiTcr i ku. i liiO'C of 
the people of U. P. who seem also to show the sanie average tint.-, and .. anw ■ lioiu ,i liuiiLer 
element is also present. 

As will appear from Table LV(f) and c), the supra-orbital ridges among tin- tb P. Brahmins 
are marked l)ut not specially developed. The face is longish and 4 p. c. .-liov iiig ak. eoLir jiro- 
gnathi.sm. The no.se is u.siially prominent, the lips are from thin mi lU-.-diiiiu .i - "jiiL.iuthic 
fold is present in 2 p. c. of people among whom the eye is aUvi slanting E;.a-tc,it d.n- uut 
appear to have recorded these traits among his Sikhs, so comparison caniU't nmoU unately be 
made with them. 

To sum up, fhe people of the Punjab appear to be bomogeneoiis and cioselv allied to the 
Pathans and the dolichocephalic races of the Xmrth Western Himalayan regiom. Thei-e is a 
lighter element pre.sent but its percentage is very much smaller than tiun j 'l.iid among the 
latter. Among the lowest classes, however, a shorter, broad-nosed strain n- nosen-ed. The 
U. P. Brahmins are closely associated with the people of the Punjab and ;iie X.-\\'. Frontier 
regions and theie can be no doubt that the fundatuental racial strain in th- \aiic.■^ of tile Indus 
and Gauges is one. In Hind an intruding brachycephahc race seems to Inum -./i peril uposod on 
the original longheaded population, from southern Baluchistan. 

3.-CEXTRAL INDIA AND GUZKiT. 

(a) Central India. 

The country south east of the Punjab and below the valleys of the Jiuuu i and tim Giuges 
extends up to Sind on the west, and Behar on the east, and is sepa-rated by tim \ md'ivas from 
the Deccan plateau. Its northern and western portions ate '.emi-de.'vi i . b tiie --oathern 
tableland of Malwa and k'uzrat are fertile, in language and , aituie liib pai, . f lie- eountiy 
is allied to I'pper Imba ,'iid really forms its lower e.xtremity. 

The gioups measured ni this area consist (I) of die Bruhmui.-,. i(a,i- im-- of the 

Malwan plateau and (2j the si.x iml'jor secrions of the Guzraii populavlui) n. i . - ■ I’n,.' ifathis, 
the Xagar and Audich Brahmins, the Bralinia Kshatris, the Baiiia -Jains uiul the 'Ivunbi-PaU' 
dais who have migrated to the southern parts of Malwa. « 

The Malwa Brahmins measured by me^belongcd to the Sree Gaiir and Dimudha did-,lii'is. 
The Eajputs came from the Rathor, Gah^t, Paramar, Salonki, Biindcla. Xalciiiiri aiti Baghel 
clans. These are as a rule endogainous divisions but the three Agnikulas, tin- ( ’iiaiikan, Pa.raniai', 
and Salonki, intermarry with one another'*. All of these are famous Rajput claim who migrated 
to Central India during the medieval times due to the pressure of Islamic forces from Delhi. 
Of these, the Chauhans were once the rulers of the whole country from .Mount Alia to TIissar. ami 
from the Aravalli hills to Bundeikhand, and the Salonkis, of (.Juzrat and Ivatliiavar with their 
capital at Anilvad Patan. The Kalchuris now found in a few villages in R.-a'a. were known 
as the Chedi or Haihaiya and occupied the eastern portions of the Narbada \ alle_\'. The Baghels 
are a branch of the Salonlds, and migrated from Guzrat, and founded the state of Rc-wa in the 
13th. century A. D. The Rathors were formerly known as Gaharwar and luigrated to Raj- 
putana after the fall of Kanauj“. 

In Tables XII and Xll(a) are given the value-, of the Crude and Reduced C. R. L.'softhe 
three Central ludian groups — the Bhils being reserved for consideration later on with the other 
Aboriginal tribes. 

The figures given in these Tables show that there is an intimate relationshij.) Iietween the two 
sections of the Rajputs. The relation between the Miscellaneous Rajputs aiul .Maive Braliiuius 
is also verv close, the value of the Reduced C. R. L. being 3-(,i8_o-31. The B,; ; i.-K iiowever 
have’ a somewhat iugdicr Co-etheient with the Maive Brahmins, namely 5-31 This 

apparent anomaly is explained when the individual characters are examined. The values of 
‘ a ’ for Htature, Head breadth, Lenuth-Breadth Index, Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index and Trans- 
Cephalo -Facial Index are 18-7, 8-52, 6-35, 14-55 and 8-93 respectively, showiiei that in com- 
parison with the Maive Brahmms, the Baghels are taller, broader headed and po^s'-ss a .shorter 

^ See Table LV’— Appendix, page lOU. 

See Table LV (6). 

3 See Table LV (a). 

^ Venktachar, C. S. — Census of India, Volume XX, Part I., pages 234-235 ; Delhi, 1 .»33. 

5 Op. cit., pages 274-275. 
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fae,‘. In tliese respects the Miscellaneous Eajput group occupies a somewhat intermediate 
position, li.ivini; intimate arfinities wirh the Baghels and at the same time showing close associa- 
tion with tlie 'M.ilve Bniiimins. Tin-re cppears therefore a common racial substratum in the three 
>c -tions reprpsentiua the pf.piilation of Central India, but the Baghels contain, a small brachy- 
cephalic strain, which is very slight in the other Eajput (see Figs. 2 3a, Plate No. ill) 

croup but not nouceabie among the Mai\e Brahnuns. 

The value of tlm Crude Keduc- i C. E. L.'s of the Malve and the U. P. Brahmins are 
5-73W-0-17 and ll-Ti— 0-:U, and of tno combin-nl Rajput groupsanil the U. P. Brahmins are 
5.47nIo-17 and d-i'i r-'-' ■ ivd Tim r- In ion- hi n of ihi iJ. P. Brahmins is therefore 

clo.serto tile Fajpn sTiiau hi- M-'v-:..' ^Viih ilm -nl:iw,, the Malves have much higher values 
namely 19 • 9-h -n' > and 33 V2^ -- ■ id i ■ .:ec. ivel v lor the Crude and the Eeduced C. E. L.’s. The 
values of tho^f unction '• z ' ot' 'the MTive vidithe U. P. Brahmins in respect of the Head 
length, Inter-orbital breadth. Nasal length, Nasal depth, Sagittal arc and Nasal Elevation Index 
are^20-29, 23-02. 7'02. Ri-81:. 70-i>2 -indi 11-80 re -jiectively, shotving that the latter possess a 
Ioniser liead ami a lonuer an.! a more highb,' pitched nose in comparision with the former. Be- 
tween the Silrh.s and the ?iial\'(*s, the values of ‘ oi for Stature, Head length, Head breadth. 
Max bizyaornatir- breadth. Naml length. Nasal breadth, Facial length, Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index and^Nasal Imlex are 53-81. 47-79, 17-33, 12-83, 26-54, 12-14, 20-45, 26-92, 45-05 


respectively. In other word- 


' i..hs are taller and have a longer face and longer and finer nose. 


I iitcgumentnry colours. 

In the case of the Malve Brahmins^ tw.j per-cent, of people show reddish-white skin colour 
(No. 11) oil the forehead, 22-41",', bctwe-n Nos. 12-13 and 75‘’'o between 14 -23. In the ventral 
part of the upper arui 4-08 *^q have rosy wLiti- sivin colour (Nos. 9-11), 36- /o /q light brown (Nos. 
12-13), 44-89 , brown (No. 14) and 15--30°o bw-ny brown (Nos. 15-28). 

.In the colour of the t'ves, the commonest shade is dark brown (Nos. 2-3) with 87-75%, 
10-2°/o have liulit brown' (No. 4) ami 2-0-P'o liazcl (No. 7). Lastly 40-81% of the people 
e.xam'inod liave brown hair (No. 4). 36- black (No. 27) and 2- 040.0 light brown (No. 5). 

The Baghel Eajputs= have 20'o of ro.sy white skin colour (No. 11) on the forehead, 34% 
brown (Nos!’ 13-14). 60 " 0 dark biown (Nos. 15-23) and -fOo tawny brown (No. 27). On the 
ventral part of th*^ upper ann, the figures aril approximatoly the same. Seventy per cent, of the 
Baghels have dark brown eyes (Nos. 2-3). 28'';o light brown (Nos. 4-6) and 2% hazel (No. 7). 
Forty four per cent, of the peo])le have brown hair (No. 4), six per cent, light brown (No. 5) and 
forty six per cent, black (No. 2i)- Among the ^lisceilaueous Eajpiits the percentage of light 
brown skin colour on the forehead is only 6 (Nos. 12-13), 22 brown (No. 14), 64 dark brown 
(Nos. 15-23) and 4 tawnv i)rown. In ch-: ventral part of the upper arm the percentage of light 
brown is 22, 43 brown, 28 dark brown ami 2 tawny brown. Eighty eight per cent, of people have 
dark eves (Nos. 2-3) and 12 light brown eyes (No.' 4). Lastly 55 - 19° (, show brown hair (No. 4), 
and 40-81",, black hair (No. 27). 

These records of the integumentary colours show that among the people of Malwa, the 
average skin colour is lu’o vu (Nos. il-l-M, the eye colour dark brown (Nos. 2-3) and the hair colour 
black (No. 27). The pro])ortion of men with ligld brown skin colour, light brown eyes and 
brownish hair is -m Ik, . T’„'i-.’ im vwer a di.s^-inct pen-'.-itage of people having a rosy white 

skin colour, brown li.j;*’ s. fui , c’-'uiec.T w -'r, lall-.st a,iiong tlu; Miscellaneous Eaj- 

puts, who have a correspondingly liiglier percentage of dar.:er people, and slightly less than that 
seen among the U. P. Brahmins. As will appear from Ta' lo LV (0 a.ul c) the supra orbital ridges 
are moderatly prominent in all the three groups, ---pe - illv the Rajputs. The eyes are usually 
horizonral and open, but in a sin.ill perc- lit -.g'' (4"','i (.• epicanthic fold were noticed. 

The nose is u.mallv y.r ani rent and am .ng a small number (10 ml'. it is distinctly convex. 
Among the iMalves tiiere i> an appm-iable i.ereenfa e showing slight depression of the nasal 
root. Similarly among the latt.-i’. about !'• .if the men ineasur -d, had ,-hght alveolar pro- 
gnathism as anainst 'i ' .f tie' Mi-w ll,r'.'-nu- ii.i j.i'w, m iic.'.tng prohably the presence of 
some amuiiiit of aburmnud bloc.d. 


(h) Gnzrat. 

In Kathiawar and Guzrat, measurements were taken on all the principal ethnic groups* 
Of these the Kathis, from whom the name Katliiawar was derived, arc a military caste who 
came from the Cutcli about the 14th. century A. D. according to their tradition.'* I measured 
them in Shelna, one of their important centres in southern Bhavnagar. 

The two Brahmin groups are the Audich or the Northerners, who were said to have been 
invited to Guzrat from Upper India by Ivlularaja in the 10th. century A. D.“, and the Nagars, who 
are the most aristocratic and influential community in Guzrat. According to Bhandarkar® 


1 SeeT.^blesLV— LV(6). 

“ Ibxd. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Enthoven, R. E. — The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Volume II, 1022, page 165. 
5 Volura'i I, page 228. 

® Ibid., page 235. 
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they were found for the first time in K^thinwar and Guzrat d'wincr tiie sixth centurv A. D. 
Measurements were tahc-ii on their fo'i:’ ’or.s, ni'uelv. Yatnajira, 

Sathodra, Visnagra and Prasimora, in Ahmeiklcd ■ ”‘1 jjiiav;.;";.;'-, 'i'iic Piainn; Kshatris are 
a small commtinity almost entirely confined to th.-se parts uinl are s pposed to have been 
originally Kshatiis of Upper India who migrated to Gu'/rct in the loth, ci-nturv as a result of 
Moslem oppression. The name is cm-Mere;'. to -i' ..if' t’.' U'-’o't i-. ■'■•'’•.o i_; i-ae up tlieir original 

pursuits for those of the Ihvhij'ii I'l-e- st:' 'i ■ t iu' I (P,' ej.i , '' ' t the me:n- 


beis of the great mercantile caste of Isorth Guzra.t and 


the s.ime ’’ania 


caste, though some of them profess Jain ami the others Iliiichi religion. 

In addition, the Guzrati speaking Knnhis who liawe settled in the state of Birwatii, were 
measured at Anjar, and have been included among the Guzrati rather than the Central Indian 
groups. 

In Tables XIII and XIIKu) are given the Crude and Reduced C. R. L.'.s of the Guzrati castes. 
\Vhen the figures are scrutiirised it will lie found that iirtim-ite leljktioirshio exists bctv'ecuthe 
Kagar Brahmins and the Bania-Jains with Ulo-^o-lT as the vai^u? of ils' Pslociil C. R. L. 
Y. ith the exception of cu?, nano']-- tV Tians '^'eTihaio-Facial Inilex t’e- value of z " does 
not exceed G in any character'. Eetwe-,-i- the Audii-h Braluiuus aivl Cie B.nti.i-Tc'in.-, the Xn gar 
Rri-hinins and the Kathis. and. lire Katlris a.nilBr.'hnia-K.shatii' tUi'. liidiip, aj'"' ve.v close ; 
the values of the Redc.ced C. E. I. 1 • ing J-T" o-l.'s, res])ectively. 

There are also definite associations hetrveen the Xagar and tlie Ao.dicli Brahmins, the Xagar 
Brnhndns and the Brahma-K.shatri. and the Kathis and tU* Bauir- -Jains ; the respective Co- 
efheients of the three pairs l)eing5-r)8;:T;(»-17. G-lJd-O-JC) and Finailv associations 
are also found between the Audich Brahmins amt the Bralimr-^vshat-.i. and between the Amlich 
Brahmins, and the Kunl.i-Patidars and the Iva; iris. Tii'i Kunbi-Pati lai'.3 ho've\'ei' do not show any 
association with unv other caste, in Text— lig. 2. these results are diagi'dmmaticalh' illustrated. 
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Text — jig. 2. Inter-rdalionship of Guzrati Races. 

It will be seen from this Fig. that the Kathi.s and the two genuine Guzrati castes, riz., the Nagars 
and the Bania-Jains are intimately related, hut the relationship with, the Brahma-Kshatri and 
the Audich Brahmint hough definite, is not so close. The Kuubi-Patidars do not show any 
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association with any other group except the Audich. According to their chronicles the Kunbis 
migrated in a liodv from fiuzrat in the 11th. century'. They migrated to Southern Malwa as a 
result of the I)le>^ul■e from the Rajput tribes, and it is possible that this agricultural community 
had orig nallv :i diderent lucial substratum from the other people of Guzrat. 

Thouch mor])]u.!nuicallv the main Guzrati castes are so closely allied, there is a marked 
difference in inter n- .'ut, , . colours” between the Nagar Brahmins and the others. The former, 
w)i ' ere I ■ . rh • iccu -^t conimunitie.s living mthe pLiiti', of Indi.i. h.rie 13-13% of people 
sho'cmg i,i . -..h’ ■' > 1 !- . >11 th? forehead, and 28-.J.”)',, on the ventral side of the, upper 

arm. Tlie ]ier,-cr,!, j'S .>i d- hr oi .-wii on the two parts of the body are 33-31 and 36-19. of 
brown 23- 86 each ami of dark brown .30-47 and 12*38 only. TheBania Jains have only 2 -02% of 
people with ros’^' white <k-iii colour on the forehead, and 7-07% on the \'eutral part of the upper 
arm. 11-11°,, and 28-23 light brown. 23-33 ,, and 26-26",, brown and the rest are dark brown. 
The Kathis appear to be darker than the others, with only 17-5% and 35% light brown, 45% 
ano 35°o brown, and 35",jand 27-5°-o tawny brown. There is no person with rosy white skin 
colour, but there is a distinct element of 2-5% of, dark tawny brown (Xo. 2.S) people. The Brahma- 
Kshatri approach the Xa>iar Brahmins in skin colour and show approxitiiatelv the same percent- 
age of a lightei- element, it will be noticed from Table LVI (b) that all the five Giizrati tastes 
show well marked supra (U-bital ridges and usually have open horizic-.ti] e.- ’ i,c .a ;mall 
pci'(- - 111 cialk tie- Baina -Tains show traces of epicantliic f-d 1 and h r- e ha amg 

eye- Sinai, uly - l.u’ rim,' 1 2 h of people with alveolar prognathi.s tu an I over 15 vita 
'li ht depre--iirn of tlw na- il root. These traits together with darker skin colour, wmi 1 a ipear 
to -u'ijo-t thi-u ciain !g the Be.ina .Tains, some amount of aboriginal blood haspr ibj.lil'.'encerol. 

When rlie Ga-^i-.iti castes are compared with tho.se of Central India, th-? onlv group that .show.s 
definite ;;"Ociatioii are the Audich Brahmins, who have a reduced C. R. L. of 7 18 with 
the comliiue(.l sainplf s of the Rajputs, and 10-46%(»-26 with the Malve Brahmins. There is thus 
some supjiort from antliropometry for the traditional migration of the former from Upper 
India into Guzr.it. The sliglitlv' lower value of the Co-efficient with the Rajputs as compared to 
that of the .Mal'-e Brahmins, may be explained by the fact that the ab.sorptiou of the brachv 
ceplialic str.iin which lias taken place among the Audich to a considerable extent and which 
acc-oimts for their Ici.iship with the Guzrati castes — is also found in a small degree among the 
Rajjiut.s. .some of wlio-.i ;u-c also supposed to have migrated from Guzrat. This becomes 'clear 
wli'-n the values of ' are compared — with the JIalve Brahmins, the value of ’ x ’ for Head 
letiutlus6-97. but with the R.ijput.sitis2l-28. the mean Head length ofthe Audich (184-00^0-45) 
being clo.si.r to that of the .Malve {i8t;-9t±U-63) than that of the Rajput (188 -22^1 (-7.5)7 The 
value of • X ■ for Head breadth with the Halves on the other hand is 24-59 against 7-(i0 with the 
Rajputs, the inean Head breadth of the former (144-73i;0-32) approaching the Rajput value of 
142-13X0-55 rather than that of the Halves (138-80X0-56). , Similarly the values of ‘ x ’ forthe 
Cephalic Index arc 42-()7 and 30-76 respectively for the Halves and Rajp-ats— the mean Index of 
the .\.udich (7S-77Xi'''2t) being nearer to that of the Rajputs (75-63X0-38) than the Malve’s 
(74- 30X0 -30). ‘ 

The v.dues of the Redu'-ed C, R. L. are lower between the Bania-Jain and the Rajputs, and 
the Kitbi and Rajput^, /-%, 15-39X0-17 and 16-77X0-30, than those of other Central Indian 
castes with^ the l.riizratis. The reason being the same, namely, the absence of the brachycephalic 
strain in Central India, except slightly among the Rajputs which associ.ates them 'with the 
people of Guzrat to a small extent. 

4.— THE PENINSULAR INDIA. 


(a) The Deccan. 

(i). The Maharashtra. 

The Peninsular India, south of the Vindhyas, does not form a single geographical unit It is 
made up of two distant parts -the plateau of the Deccan (from ‘Dakkhan’.'the vernacular ('orm 
of the sans Itrit word ‘ Dakshina meaning southern) comprising the region between the West- 
ern and the Eastern Ghats up to the Nilgiris, and the country below latitude 14 demee North 
known m ancient time.-^ as Taniilakan'k The latter has a history of its own independent of the 
Deccan, excepting in .so far as their fortunes mutually intersected and has been the home of the 
Dra vidian civih-atioii from the earliest times. 


Deccan the great mass of the population are Harathi. The 
term Hahratta ’ was formerly supposed to have been derived from two Sanskrit words ‘ Maba’ 
(^eat)and Rathi ’ (warrior). SirR. G. Bhandarkar*, however, has shown that it really means 
' Haha or great, and ‘ Rathas ’—the latter being the name of the tribe, who have held nolitical 
supremacy m the Deccan from a long time. ^ 


Of tne c,astes of the JIaharashtra. the Desasthas, the Karadas and the Malirattas are local 
groups, but the Chitpavans, the Saraswats and the Prabhus are traditionally supposed to have 
migrated from other parts. There is a legend that the Chitpavans were descended from 
shipwrecked foreigners, who were subsequently purified by Parashurama into the Brahmin caste 


\ en kat.ifji.tr. ( '. S.^ — ( )], ( ir,. paj^e 27 H ~ ^ 

" See T, able, LV[, LVI(a) and LVf{6). 

^ Bom^baw Bombay Ga/.etteer, Volume.s ffanrl I[. padres, 133-275 
‘ Op. cit. 
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as their name “ Chitpavan ” implies’^. On the basis of this legend, and the alleged similarity of 
Chitpavan names with place names in Palestine, Prof. D. R. Bhaiidarkar has ascribed their 
origin to Asia Minor-. 

The Prabhus measured, belong to the Chandraseniya Kayastha section. According to 
their chornicles, the Prabhu Eatnamala, their original home was Oudh. from where they mig- 
rated to the Bombay Presidency during the times of Mahapadmanand and his successors'*. The 
Chandraseniyas do not intermarry with any other sections of the Prabhus excepting the Davne 
who are considered to be their sub section. 

The Saraswat Brahmins measured by me at Nova Goa, claim their descent from the Gour 
Saraswats of Northern India, and were supposed to have been brought by Parashurama and settled 
in Gomanchal, the ancient name for Goa. Their surnames, e.g., Debasharma, Lomasharma, 
Shivasharma and titular deities such as Shantadurga are adduced as proofs of their affinities, 
with the Brahmins of Eastern India (Bengal)*. Unlike the rest of the people in Maharashtra, 
neither the Chitpavans nor the Saraswats marry their maternal uncles’ daughters^. This custom 
has been considered as one of the distinguishing features of Dra vidian speaking peoples of South- 
ern India®, and lends some support to their traditional migration from Northern India. 

Outside the present data, the only other measurements available are those taken by B. A- 
Gupte for Risley's Survey, and a careful study of 100 Saraswat Brahmin.s of Goa by Prof. Germano 
de Sdva Correia’s pupil Voicunta Caniotin'. 

After comparing the values obtained by him* with the figures published by Risley, Camotin 
came to the conclusion that the Gour Sara.swats of Goa were racially aiciu To the 'Brahmius of 
Bengal, and considered that they were not a section of the Pur, iab i ■ ^ suj'pc'.^ed but 

belonged rather to the Brahmins of the Gaurdesha or old BengaP. To T-b.is extenr tlie tiaditioiis 
about their origins appeared to receive supjiort from anthropometiy. 

In Tables XIV (a) and XIV are given the Crude and Reduced C. R. L. s of the 5 Mahrathi 
and 1 Konkani castes. The lowest value of the Reduced C. R. L.. 0- loy(o24 is found between 
the Chitpavan Brahmins and the Prabhu Kayasthas. Between the Desastha Brahmins and the 
Mahratta, the Desastha and the Chitpavan, Desastha and the Prabhu. the Chitpavan and the 
Prabhu, the Chitpavan and the Karada, the Karada and the Prabhu, the relationships are veiy 
intimate. Between the Chitpavan and the Mahratta, the Desastha and Karmia. the Karada and 
the Mahratta, the Mahratta and the Prabhu there are also intimate associatioii.s. The Konkani 
speaking Saraswat Gour Brahmins of Goa are intimately related to the Prabhus. and show close 
relationship with the Karada, but exhibit only a moderate degree of association with the 
rest of the castes. In Text — fig. 3, the mutual relationships of the Mahrathi Races 

y ■' • 



Text — -fig. 3. Inter rdatiauship of the Mahrathi Races. 


1 EnthOTen, Op. cit., Volume I, page 242. 

* (bid., foot note on page 242. ^ 

® Enthoven, Op. cit.. Volume III, pages 237-240. 

■* Op. cit.. Volume I, page* 249-250. 

•’ Op. cit. 

® Ghoriye, G. S. — Dual Orgatisation in India, J. R. A. 1., Volume LTII, pages 79 91, 195S. 
7 Camotin, Voicunta— Os Bramane* Sarasrataa de Go*. Nora Goe. 1929, 

* Op. oit., pages 1 4-49. 

® Op. oit., pages 63-64. 
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are diagrammatically showa from which it will be seen that all the castes of the Maha- 
rashtra proper are so intimately related that they must strictly be considered as samples of 
the same race. 


Integumentary colours. 

Comparisons of skin colours show that the Chitpavans have the lightest tints, with 4 • 85 per 
cent, rosy white (Nos. 10-11), 52-43 per cent, light brown, 26-21 percent, brown and only 
16- 50 per cent, dark brown complexion on the forehead. On the ventral part of the upper 
arm the proportion of the rosy white tint (Nos. 9-11) rises to 30-09, the highest figure 
observed among the people of the plains of India. The rest of the castes are darker 
and do not possess any person with rosy skin colour, with the exception of the Prabhus 
who show 1-82 per cent, of this element on the forehead. Among the Deshastha, 
Mahratta and the Saraswats there is a smaL proportion showing a distinct tawny shade (Nos. 
23-27) which is absent among the first two, and the Karada Brahmins. 

In the colour of the eyes the Chitpavans have 4 per cent, of grey (Nos. 8-9), 4 per cent, of 
hazel and 20 per cent, of c'ear light brown eyes. The Deshastha show 0-94 per cent, of hazel 
(No. 7), and the Prabhus 9 per cent, of clear light brown eyes. The Saraswats have however 
2 per cent.ol grey and 2 per cent, of hazel eyes. In no other caste were light eyes foundh 

Similarly in hair colour, 3 per cent, of the Chitpavans have reddish brown hair (No. 6) and 
5 per cent, brown. The Prabhus have 2 per cent, of reddi h brown, and one Desastha Brahmin 
had red hair (No. 3). The Saraswats show 12 per cent, of brown hair. The rest of the people 
have drak brown to black hair^. 

Dr. Jlrs. Irawati Karve®, a Chitpavan lady, has published her observations on the eye colours 
of 3.097 Chitpavans consisting o 1,591 men and 1,506 women between the ages of 1-54. She 
finds 5 per cent, grey blue, 8 per cent, hazel 8 percent, clear light brown, 27 per cent, brown, 33 
per cent, dark brown and 19 per cent, black brown eyes among the Chitpavans. The figures 
published by her therefore correspond to those given in Table LVII (6), except the per- 
centages for the hazel and clear light brown eyes. As her observations, however, were not 
taken with the help of Martin’s “ Augenfarbentafel ” but from visual impressions only, 
these differences can very well be understood. ’ 

It will be noticed from Tables LVII (6) and (c) that the Mahrathi castes have only very 
slightly marked supra orbital ridges. The eye is usually horizontal aiid open, but among the 
Deasatha Brahmins there is a small percentage showing traces of the epicanthic "fold. 
Alveolar prognathism is however present in all except the Prabhus, being specially noticeable 
in the Mahrattas, the Saraswat Gours and the Karada Brahmins. 

To conclude this brief Survey of the Mahrathi people, there can hardly be any doubt, 
that they belong to the same racial stock, with the possible exception of the Saraswats* 
whose relationship with the rest, barring the Prabhus, does not appear to be so close. In the 
colours of the skin, eye and hair there are however marked differences. The Chitpavans, 
the Prabhus and the Saraswats are lighter than the others, and contain a definite blond element 
specially the former, who are one of the fairest, and include a higher percentage of light eved' 
and light haired people than any other race living in the plains of India. This probably has 
occasioned so much speculations regarding the possible sources of their origin, and their descent 
from foreigners from Asia Minor, shipwrecked on the coasts of th e Konkan. The intimate associ- 
ations of the Chitpavaus with the rest of the Maharashtra people, as disclosed by quantitative 
tests are against such suppositions. The lighter element, so well marked among them but 
noticed in a smaller degree among other groups of Western India, is undoubtedly'’ due to an 
alien strain, but there seems no justification to suppose that it originated from Asia .Minor 
where excepting the Mountain Kurds the people are in general dark eyed, and belon<T to a certain 
well known racial types very different from that of the Chitpavans. As has'’happened in 
many other parts of India, but possibly in a lesser extent— this lighter element probably had 
its source in some early racial drift from N. Western India. ^ ^ 

Besides the Marathi castes, I measured 36 adult male Parsisin Bombay in 1926 through the 
kind help and interest of the late Sir Jivanji J. Modi, the distinguished Parsi (Jrientalist These 
measurements showed that theParsis are of medium height, the mean Stature being 1667-44 
The maximum Head length and the Head breadth arc 181-78 A 0-62 and 151-08 ' 0-66 
respectively, and the mean proportions between the two is 83-15^0-38, showing rhe^Parsis 
to be highly brachycephalic. The nose is very long and prominent and not infrequently aqui- 
line, the mean Nasal and Orbito-Nasal Indices being 62-83 ± 0-71 and 118-13— o-qg 
pectively. The face is ydde but rather short, the Total FaciaUndex being 87-04±0-59 


» See Table LVII (6). 

* See Table LVIT{a). 

Brahmane.a. Zeita fur Morph. ur.d 
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The values of the C.R.L.’s of the Parsis and the two main Guzrati groups given in 
Table XIII (6) indicate their racial divergence from the people among whom they took shelter 
in the 12th. century. 

While the Parsis appear to be somatically different from, the Indian races, it is interesting 
to compare them with the renmants of the old Persian population still professing Zoroastrianism 
and known as the Guebres. Baer measured 5 Guebre crania from Yezd and Kirman, belonging 
to adult males, now in the St. Petersburg Academy. The mean Cranial Index of these five crania 
is 69 • 9 showing them to be markedly longheaded. Danilov^ has published the measurements of 
5 other Guebre crania from a cemetery called “ Kala Gebri ” in the mountains south east of 
Tehran. The mean values of the measurements taken by Danilov on the b adult male skulls 
are given in the following Table : — 

The mean values of three adult male Guebre crania from Kala Gebri (Tehran)- 


Name. 

Hor. Circumference. 

Cranial length. 

Cranial breadth. 

Cranial licight. 

Cranial Indc.x. 

Length height Index. 

£ 

3 

5 

o 

u 

Facial width. 

Upper facial length. 

Upper facial Index. 

Nose length. 

Nose breadth. 

Nasal Index. 

Facial angle. 

Guebre Crania 

502-3 

184 

133-6 

134-3 

72-2 

73-2 

92-6 

127-3 

67 

52-4 

50 

i 

22-3 

44-8 

63 


From these figures it will be observed that the Guebres of ‘Kala Gebri’ near Tehran are also 
dolichocranial with a high cranial vault — the height of the skull exceeding the greatest Trans- 
verse diameter, and the Length-height Index being 73-2 against 72-2, the mean value of the 
Cranial Index for the skulls. The face is narrow and orthognathoas and the nose leptorhine. 

The Guebres of Yezd, Kirman and Kala Gebri are longheaded, and are therefore racially 
very different from the Parsis of Bonabay, but appear to be alhed to the other Aryan speaking 
people of N. W. Asia It seems hkely, as suggested by Dixon®, that the Parsi emigrants to Bombay 
represent a brachycephalic group of Persian population who were converted to Zoroastrianism, 
while their brethren in faith, the Guebres who remained at home represented the older racial stock. 

The values of the C. R. L. of the llaliratlii castes when compared with those of Guzrat, are 
given in Tables X V-XV (a) . It is seen from these figures that intimate relationship exists between 
the Audich and the Deshastha Brahmins -the Reduced Co efficient being only 2 • 56 ± 0 • 17. In 
the case of the Audich and the Prabhu, Audich and Mahratta, Audich and Chitpavan there are also 
close associations. In a lesser degree, relationship is also shown by the other Guzrati and Mafirathi* 
castes, excepting the Kathi and the Brahma-Kshatri. The latter however appears to have a 
slight association with the Karada and the Saraswat Gour, who are unrelated to the Kunbi-Pati- 
dars. When the values of ‘ x ’ are scrutinized, it is noticed that the differences between the 
Guzrati and the Mahratlii castes are caused by the greater preponderance of the brachycephalic 
strain in the former, who appear also to have a longer and finer nose. This explains the clo.si r 
relationship of the Mahratlii with those castes of Guzrat who migrated there from Upper India 
barring the Brahma-Kshatris, and would*appear to suggest the existence of a common racial 
substratum from Central India to ^Maharashtra. This substratum seems to have been overlaid 
by a brachycephalic element in 'Western India, particularly in Guzrat, which accounts for the 
difference of the Guzrati from both the Central Indian and Mahrathi population. 

Besides the Mahrathi, the people of Deccan consist mainly of the Kannada, 
who occupy the western portions of the table-land including Mysore and south western 
Hyderabad, and the Telegu, who predominate in the northern and eastern parts up to the Ceded 
Districts. Between the Maharashtra and Mysore however there is a small section of Tulu speak- 
ing people in South Kanara, which is closely connected with, if not a dialect of Kanarese. 

Thurston* took the measurements of 120 Tulu speaking castes including 40 Bants, 50 
Billavas and 30 Shivali Brahmins. The mean Cephalic Indices of the Bant, the Billava and the 
Shivalli are 78 '0. SOU and 80-4 respectively. The corresponding figures for the Nasal Index 
are 72-2. 72-6 and 71-4. The total mean Cephalic Index for the entire Tulu castes is 79-5 and the 
total mean Nasal Index for the same is 72-0. Of these, the Billavas, who are toddy 
drawers, are the most numerous, and form about one fifth of the total population 


1 Danilov, N. P. — ‘‘K charakteri>tilivc antropologicheskich i fiziologicheskich ( hurt sovremennago nasaleniya 
Persii in Tzvjestiva iinpcratorb-kago obschestva Ivubitt^Iei estestvoznaniva anthropologii i etnogrclTj, 
Volume LXXXVIII. Mc>sco», 1^. Columns 137— 146. 

* I am indebted to Prof. Roland B. Dixon of Harvard for sending me the measurements published bj Baer aiid 

Danilov from the original Russian. 

* Dixon, Roland B. — The Racial History of Man, page 310. 

^ Thurston, E. — The Caste* and Tribe* of South India. Volume I, pages LXT — LXXUt, ISMl. 
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of the region. The Bants, who are the chief land-owning class (given to military pursuits), and 
occupy the same position as the Xairs in Malabar, come next to them in number h The 
Shivaih, one of the chief groups of the Tulu Brahmins, are most numerous at Udipi in South 
t'anara. iTlV^lcallv time is not much to choose between these groups, excepting that the 
Shivaih Brahiiiiii' ; re imiihi liuLtir ^ uiid shghtly more brachy and leptorhine, and the Bants 
irmre ilolii iLceLihalii . a^adiiig the last, Mr. Logan writes as follows “ Both men and 
women the Laiit ■, ommmnr'. aie among the comeliest of Asiatic races, having high foreheads 
and well-tamed, a(fi.iiliue notes. " All of the three observe the typical Southern Indian 
“ ilarumakkattiivaiu " form of inheritance (i.e., inheritance through the female hne), and the 
dead are usuallv cremated ; though among the BiUavas occasional recourse to burial still takes 
place ; when a tsmall. conical mound is raised over the burial, and on the thirteenth day aftewthe 
burial, four poles are pL.ntcd around the mound. It is probable that Idee the Lingayats i^he« 
Kurubas k and other .'ect-- and tribes of the western parts of the Deccan, burial was the common 
custom at one time, and was abandoned later on, due to the influence of Hinduism. Nothing 
dehuitelv is known about tlie origin of either the Billavas or the Bants, though traditions suggest 
that both of them arc immigrants into this region. As regards the Shivalli Brahmins, there is 
a distinct tradition, that they were brouglil to the west coast by Mayur Yarnia, founder of the 
Kadaniba Dvnastv, aliout TdO d.. D., from Abikshetra in Northern India, identified by Mr. 
Bhandarkar as llohilkhaud (Oudh), and were settled in thirty-two villages near Udipi, forming 
the most important (if not the first) centre of Brahmanism in this region. There is little doubt 
that the Hiuduization of the other two was due to the influence of the last, for whom they still 
act as priests 

(ii). Kanara. 

Of the Kannada proper. Thurston ^ has published the measurements of 410 men from Mysore 
belonging to S distinct groups and 290 men belonging to the districts of Bellary and Karnul. 
The mean Cephalic Index of the Mysore groups is 79 '3 and the Nasal Index 73-5. The corres- 
ponding figures for th ' latcer are 73-8 and 75-3 respectively. The Kanarese of the Bellary and 
Karnul districts appear to possess a slightly longer head and broader nose, to judge from 
Thurston’s measurements. 

The mean values of tirf’ measurements taken by me are given in Table IV . It will be 
observed from tlie-’C il ,u’-es that the stature of the Kanarese Brahmins is short, the mean value 
being only lrtl8‘7<* '!'!.■■ hicad L nearly round, though not falling strictly within the 

brachycephalic class — t,.'' Si-.eiin ('e]jlif.lic Index being79'34fl;0'50. The vault of the ,head is not 
high, thougli it seems ^o in rcLition to the length — the mean Length-Auricular height Index 
being 65'974:t)'38. Tlie forehead is broad and arched but decidedly rereeding in a few cases. 
The cheek bones are v <41 vpicad out, but the width between the gonia is comparatively narrow, 
givipg a pear shajied apjiearance to the face. The nose is long (N. I. 71 '20 70) but the 
nostrils are broad with a morlerately high bridge. In several cases aquiline noses were also 
found. 

The Non-I’rahmii’s an- somewhat taller with a mean Stature of 1654‘92fl;4.83. The head 
is distini tly '■’"'i ’ "’f' n "n.-i!. Ceplialic Index of 83'06fl20'44. The vault is high in relation to 
the length but not ah olutdy — the mean Length .Auricular-height Index being 68-34fl;0-38. 
The forehead is broad and generally well arched. The face is broad but short and of a pear- 
shape. The nose is moderately long (N. I. 72-46^0-67) and well pronounced with frequent 
occurrence of acpiiline noses The measurements taken by me on the Brahmins appear there- 
fore to agree on the wliole with those published by Thurston but the mean Cephalic Index of 
my non-Brahmin group is cimsiderably higher. This is probably due to the fact that in my 
non-Brahmin sample only the upper stratum of the population, viz., the Vakkaliga, Banajigaand 
Devanga were included, on the advice of Mr. Venkateswar lyanger, the Census Superintendent 
of Mysore, as the Kannada do not have one single caste ranking immediately below the Brahmin. 
The Vakkaliga measured by Thurston also gave a high value for the Cephalic Index (81-7). 

In Tables XVI and NM (a) are given theEeduced and Crude C. E. L.’s, of the Kannada 
groups. The vrluc of the e.rrii- ]■ 1 1 tweer tl'C Brahmins and the Non-Brahmins is 4-70fl;0-34 
and that of e 1 rt . '■ -I'nviiio tliat the two groups are closely related. M'hen 

the indivulual ( lull, n p irid the values of the function ‘‘ a ” for Stature, Head 

length, Cephalic, Lengtii-height and the Trans, fronto-parietal Indices are 10-51, 13-81, 
22-41, 7-25 and 9-51 respectively. In the rest they are below 6. It will be seen from these 
figures that the chief difiert-nco lic-tween the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins consist in the 
higher st.itnre ru ' hre head of the latter. 

In the 0 'huir of the skin (Table LVIII), the Non-Brahmins appear to be darker with higher 
percentacn-s of dark brown and tawny brown elements. In eye colour [Table LAHII(6)], both 
are predominantly dark brown, and black, w-ith a small percentage of men showing a Ught brown 
shade (No. 5). Similarly the colour of the hair is mainly black with a small percentage of 

^ Thurston. Op. tit., 19*^0. 

^ Logan, 19*^6. 

2 Op. cit.. Volume I. 

* Guha, B. S. — A Note on the Homatic Charactera of the Kanarese People, Census of India, Volume XXV 
page 358 ; Bangalore, 1932. ' * * 
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dark brown (No. 4). .\.s in skin colonrs. the Brahmins show a slightlv higher proportion of 

people having a lighter shade of the eye and hair (olonrs. 

As will cippeiu* from Tables Ill (h) and (c). tiie supra orbital ridges are on the whole well 
developed among both the Brahmins and the Non-Brahmins ; onlv 2 per cent, of the latter not 
showing any ridges. The epicanthie fold is present in (i per cent, of the Brahmins and 4 per 
rent, of the Non-Brahiiiiiis. and fi per eeiit. of tlie torn ee ,-iid Id ptn- cent, of the latter, also .slu.w 
slanting eyes. The nasal root is d.ej.ressed among 14 {-er cent. Brahmins and 22 per cent. Non- 
Brahmins, but on the average the nose is fairly prominent in both. In 22 per cent, of the 
Brahmins and 10 per cent, of the Non-Brahmins it is however convex. The face is either round 
or squarish, with 10 percent, of the Brahmins and 8 per cent. Non Brahmins shewing traces of 
prognathism. In the latter group, 2 per cent, of the people show marked alveolar prognathism 

South west of Mysore and bounded by South Kanara on the west, and Malabar on the 
south, there is the small State of C'oorg perched on the .slopes of the Western Ghats, inhabited 
by the Coorgi, whose language Kodagu i.s a dialect of Kanarese and forms a link between it 
and Tulu. Sir Thomas Holland ^ is responsible for an excellent series of measurements on 32 
Coorgis and 25 Yeruvas. an aboriginal tribe who live also in these hills. Sir Tl.nirns ^ de.^cril es 
the Coorgi “ as the finest race without exception in Southern India." and considers them to 
be superior to the Brahmin.s of this area, in respect of skin colour, stature and the prominence 
of the nose. The mean Cephalic Index of the 32 Coorgi Is 79-9 and the Nasal Index 72-2. 

In Tables XA’II and XYIl (a) are given the valiie.s of the Crude and Reduced C. R. L. s 
calculated from the measurements published by Holland. It is interesting that the .smalle.st 
Co-efficient obtained, is with the Tamil Brahmins (12-24 j^O-74), and slightly higher witli 
the Kanarese Non Brahmin (14-39±0'74), v ith the Kanarese Brahmin however, the value 
of the Reduced C. R. L. is ]8-33j2b'"l. Tlio three groups, the Coorgi. the Tamil 
Brahmin and the Kanarese Non-Brahinin. would therefore appear to be related, and 
if allowance can be made for personal eiiuation. this relationship will probably be 
very close. With the hrachycephalic group.s from Bengal and On?, rat however, the values 
of the C. R. L.'s are very high. 

(Hi). Ar.dha. 

The North Eastern parts of the Deccan and the coastal strips from Ganjam to the Cefh-d 
Districts are occupied by the Andliras. Thurston ® has published the measurements oi 9 
Andhra castes /rom the Karnul and Bollary district.^. The mean Cephalic and Nasal Ind ci s 
of these groups are given in the following Table;— 


The Avdhraf (Thirston). 


• 

• 

Xamo 

r. 1. 

• 

X. I. 

XTunhi r 

Madiga (Adoni) 

To-n 

sn-s 


M'adiga (Hosjetj 

T«) • 5 

77 ’5 

40 

Mala 

77-1 

7fi-2 


Galla . . 

77 

74 1 

fin 

Boya . . 

77 0 

7d • ‘ 

."0 

Tota Balija 

78-0 

74-4 

39 

Kapu . . • • • • • • • • . 

78-() 

72-8 

49 

Padma Sala 

78-7 

73-2 

"0 

Togata 

80-0 

77-0 

30 

Gfhnd Average. .. 

77-6 

75 ‘4 

S.SS 


The mean valuc.s of the Cephalic and Nasal Indices of the 358 men measured by Thurston 
are 77-5 and 7.5-4 re.spectivelv. Of the.-- e ca^ti-- huv, evii, the Bnyas are the T»’lcgu .-'peaking 
sub-division of tku Kaiiares.- Beders wlio were brought by Hydcr Ali and Ti])u Sultan from 
Mvsore during the Caniatic Wars. The Galla (from Samkiit Gopalaj aie a jia^toral peojile 
with distinct traditions of huMiig migiated Iroin Noithcin liulia At the present time they are 
tending towards the Lingayat si-it. and have extensively mteimixed with the Kapus and 
Balijas. The Kapu.s are trailitionully said to be a branch of the “ Rattas ’’ (from which the 
Mahrattas derive their origin), and from which their main title ‘‘Rcddi ” is said to have been deriv- 
ed. The Tota Balijas or Banjaras (from Sanskrit. Baniiya. i.c.. traile) are the main trading caste 


* Holland, T. H. — The Cooig? and Yeruvas. .J.A.S.B.. Part 111, pages .■)9--98. 1901. 

’ Loo. cit., page .'>9. 

8 Thurston, E.— Op. cit., 1909. 
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iKjrtli of Mysore. At present tke Gallas, Kapus and Balijas have largely internuxed, due to the 
influenee of Liiigyatism, to which the largest portion of the trading communities of the 
Central Deccan belong, and from the anthropological standpoint may therefore be considered 
as one unit. The Padnia Salas, like the castes mentioned, are also Lingyats, and have also 
intermi-xed. It will be seen from these accounts that the people belonging to all these castes 
are greath' intermixed due to the Lingyat inhuence whicli took convert.s from ail classes. 
Conseiiueutly how far these western castes can be regarded as true repTesentative.s of the 
Telegu people seems very doubtful. 

In taking the measurements of the Telegu speaking people, therefore, attention was 
directed to the Central and Eastern regions, and two groups of the Andhras, the Brahmins and 
\ aisya Kunitis oc.. thi' cc.ste next to the Brahmins, were measured bv me in the “ Telangana ’ 
of the Hyderabiul dtat*'. and Vizagapatam, which have been the chief centres of the Telegus 
from the earliest times. 


In Table IV are gi\eii the measurements of the Telegu groups. Both of the castes are 
of me.lium stature, ha\ ing long face and moderate but fairly prominent nose. 

The values of the Crude and Reduced C. R. L. [Tables XVI and XVI (a)] between the 
twoarc as low as— (»• lO+G- 17 and — 0-20i0-3-l or0-12d;0-17 and 0- 24 ±0 '3-1 respectively, 
when the mean standard deviations are substituted for those of the Xagar Brahmins. When 
the individual characters are compared, the value of ' a ’ in no case is found to exceed 6. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the Brahmins and Komtis are samples of the same Telegu 
population. In •'km colour the Brahniins arc however lighter, with 8 per cent, of light 
brown eleiueuT (Tcblc lAIll; on the forehead and 10 per cent, on the ventral .side of the 
up])er anil, .lu.ui.st ml (>f the Kumtis. who have on the other hand 42 per cent, and 40 per 
cent, of people with tawny brown skin colour. The eye colour in both — Table LVIII (6) — 
varies from black to dark-brown, with 2 per cent, of the Brahmins having light brown eyes. 
The colour of the hair— Table LVIII (a) - similarly in the majority is black in both, with 
3>i per cent, of the dark brown. 

.\ reforence, to Tables LVIII (b) and (c) will indicate that the supra-orbital ridges aie on th® 
whole well ileveloped, ui 2 ] r eent. of each of the castes the Edges ar' distinctiv stout and in 
only 8 ))er cent. Brahmin i an 1 12 per cent. Xou-Brahmins the\ are idiseut. The eyes are usuallv 
round. but 4 per cent, of both the groups show epicautliic fold. Ten per cent, of the 
Brahmins and .■* per cent, of the Xou-Brahmins have convex nose.s, but 2’) per cent, of the former 
and 48 per I'eut. of the latter .show depressed nasal roots. On the average however the nasal 
fiorsum IS modcT.itelv prominent. The face varies from a long to a pear shape, and Iti jier cent, 
of the Ri'ahnv.u-- have traces of prognathism. 

IJeccutrv Uid- a u 1 12 f uule skulls belongiug to the peasant classes of Vizagapatam, 
Ganjam an 1 Go,iav.,ri districts liave been measured by Dr. R. K. Rau, Professor of Anatomy 
of the \ izagapatam Medical College.^ These skulls belonged to the Cadavars biought to the, 
Department of Anatomy from King George’s Hospital. Vizagapatam, and particulars regard- 
ing their caste, etc., are known. The mean Cranial Index of the 68 male skulls is 73-74 and 
of the 12 female skulls 7-) -78. The mean of the Breadth-Height Index for the two groups 
are 94- iti and l)2-50 respectively The values pf the Superior Facial Index are 50-53, and 
51-90, and those of the Xasal Index 50-28 and 54-32, showing that the face is medium and the 
no.se is broad. The orbits are high, the mean Orbital Index being 85-63 in the male and 84-53 
in the femaD. The palate is broad in the male and medium in the femah — the values of the 
Palatal Index b--iiig 90-00 and 88-13 respectively. These measurements confn-m the doli- 
chocephalie character of the Telegu head, but in the lower cummunith-^ (the p. iisaut cla.sse-j the ' 
nose appear to be much broader, specially in the females. 

(6) Tamilnha}). 

The people living in the area below the Ghats may be divided into two classes, uv.., (a) 
The Malayali living in Malabar or A\ estern and (6) The TamiL living in the eastern ends of the 
Peninsula. 


Vi-p 1 fie ivioMiyaii. 

Thur.-,ton ^ has published the measurements of 175 Malavab belonging to 5 groups as shown 
in the following Table ; — 


The Malayali (Thurston). 


Samo 


Tiyan 

Cheruman 

Xayar 

SvTtan (,’hnstian 
iiukkuvan . . 


Total 



Number. 

C. I. 

X. I. 


40 

73-0 

74-2 


2.3 

73-9 

78-1 


40 

74-4 

71-1 


30 

75-5 

71 -9 


40 

75-1 

81-0 


175 

74-36 

75-21 


(Hyderabad), pagw 280, loa'i. oratunin., and IVumt.a, Uensus of India, Volua,, XXIII 

* Thurston, E.— Op. oit., 1909 . 
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The mean Cephalic Index of the five groups is 74-36 and the mean Nasal Index 75- 21. 
Fawcett/ in addition pubhshed measurements on 25 Nambudiri Brahmim and 18G Nairs 
The mean Cephahc Index obtained by him for the former is 76-3 and for the latter 73-1 ; the 
respective values of the Nasal Index for the two being 75-5 and 76-8. In the year 1931, I 
measured 55Nambudiiis, 60 Nairs and 50 Illuvas in Cochin, representing the upper, middle 
and lower strata of the Malayali population. The Nambudiris were measured in different 
Taluks of the Cochin State and I am grateful to Messrs. Achutya Menon and Sankara Menonfor 
the help rendered by them when taking these measurements. The three group.s measured, 
consisted of genuine members of the three castes. In Table lY, the measurements of the 
Malayali castes are given, from which it will be seen that the Nairs are of tall, the Nambudiris 
medium and the Illuva short stature. All the tliree are doliehoeephalie. the Cephalic Index 
beini/ 74-18^0-30, 72-514;0-28 and 73-38±0-28 respectively. The absolute length and 
size of the Nambudiri head is however greater, the face longer and the nose more highly pitched . 


In Tables XVI and XVI (a) are given the values of the C. R. L.'s. The Reduced Co- 
efficient between the Nambudiri and the Nair is 2-314;0-29 showing the two castes are inti- 
mately associated. But the Illuva. do not show any relation.-fluji vith either of the two— the 
values of the Reduced C. K. L. for the two being 14-52 /;0-32 and 14-31-o-:;i re.spcctively. 
When the individual characters between the Nambudiri and the Nair are scrutinised, the only 
one in which the value of 'a.' exceeds 6 is found to be in Stature (23-68). Between the Illuva 
and the Nambudiri the values of ' a ’ for Stature, Head length, Auri('ular height. Bizygomatic 
breadth, Orbito-nasal arc. Nasal length. Nasal height. Upper and Total Facial length. Breadth- 
height Index, Orbito-nasal Index and Nasal Elevation Index are 13-88, 15-40, 20-41. 13-78, 
19-51, 12-93, 30-90, 14-51, 10-30, 8-79, 13-76 and 21-60 showing the all round differences 
between the two groups. With the Nairs similarly, the values of a' for Stature, Auricular 
height. Max. Bizygomatic breadth, Orbito-nasal arc. Nasal length. Nasal depth. Upper and 
Total Facial length. Length-height Index and Nasal Elevation Index are 72-78, 15-43. 19-18, 
7-29, 17-22, 18-37, 15-28, 15-12, 6-82 and 8-81 respectively. 


In the colour of the skin, the proportion of the fight brown is greatest (29 per cent.) among 
the Nambudiris, who show also a very much smaller percentage of darker people. Among 
the Nairs the average skin colour varies between brown and tawny brown. The 
Illuva on the other hand, have a much greater proportion of darker colours as compared 
to the Nambudiri and the Nair. The colour of the eye in all the three are in the main from 
black to dark brown, but the Nambudiri have a small percentage of clear light brown (No. 6), 
and the Illuva of light brown (No. 5) eyes. The hair colour in all the three is generally black 
•with a small proportion of dark brown. 


The supra-orbital ridges are well marked. The eyes are usually round. Among the 
Nambudiris no one showed any trace of epicanthic fold, but among the Nair and the Illuva it 
was 1-67 per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively ; the latter also have 12 per cent, of slanting 
eyes amongst them. The Nambudiri has a high prominent no.se. 16 per cent, of which are 
convex. Among the Nairs the nasal prominence, as well as convexity is less marked, who in 
this respect are slightly nearer to the Illuva than to the Nambudiri. The face is longish 
among the Nambudiri on the average, and only 1-82 per cent, show any traces of prognathism. 
Among the Nairs the face is less elongated, and 15 per cent, have prognathism. Among the 
Illuva the face is more squarish and fully 30 per cent, show the presence of prognathism. 


The Nambudiris are not indigeneous to IMalabar but were supposed to have settled in 
Southern India during the time of the Western Chalukyas in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era.- Due however to the sy.stem of “ Sambandham prevalent among them, the 
younger sons of the Nambudiri, contract informal alliances with Nair women, with the result 
that the Nairs contain a large amount of Nambudiri blood. The value of the C. R. L. between 
these two confirm this intermLxture, and show that the absorption of Nambudiri blood among 
the Nairs has been going on at such a pace, that at the present day the two ha\ e become inti- 
mately allied in somatic characters, the difference being mostly in integumentary colours and 
finer cut features noticeable among the former. 


1 Fawcett, F.W. — Madras Government Museum Bulletin, No. 3, Vrhime 111, [ages 30 and lOI : Madra® 
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(ii). The Tamils. 


Of the Tamils proper, who may roughly be said to occupy the southern parts of the Penin- 
sula below the Ghats aud the rich eastern coastal lands up to approximately latitude 14 degree 
North, Thurston^ has published the measurements on 541 men, belonging to 11 groups as shown 
in the following Table : — 

The Tamils (Thurston). 


Name. 


C. 1. 

N. 1. 

Number. 

Agamudaivan 


74- U 

74-2 

40 

Ambattan 


73-4 

72-4 

29 

Chakkilyan 


74-9 

78-9 

50 

Idaiyaii 


76-0 

73-6 

42 

Kammalan 


75-0 

77-3 

40 

Malaiyali 


74-3 

77-8 

50 

PaUi 


73-0 

77-3 

40 

Paraiyan 


73-6 

80-0 

40 

Tamil Brahmin 


76 - a 

76-7 

40 

Shanan 


76-6 

79-5 

130 

Vellala 


74-1 

73-21 

40 

Grand Average 


74-6 

76-4 

.541 


The total mean values of the Cephalic aud Nasal Indices of the 541 Tamils are 74-6 and 
76-4 respectively. Of the groups mentioned in the Tabh‘, only three have mean Cephalic Index 
of 76 and over, namely the Idaiyans, the Tamil Brahmins and the Shanans, The measurements 
taken by Mr, Samanta'^ in 1892 on 56 Tamils settled in Northern Ceylon, gave 77-7 and 83-8 
as the mean of these two Indices, HornelP also published measurements on three Tamil 
castes from the Tinnevelly district, namely, the Para war. the Shanan and the Parayan. The 
mean Cephalic and Nasal Indices of the 50 male Parawars, were 79-39 and 77-72 
respectively. Of the 100 male Shanans, and 31 male Parayans, the respective 
values were 80-72 and 74-43, an-l 80'34 and 77‘89 respectively. In 1931, I mea- 
sured three Tamil castes in the Madura district, namely, the Brahmin, the V'aisya 
Chetti and the Kalla. In Table IV, are given the measurements of these castes, 
from which it will be seen that the mean values of the Cephalic Index are 77-36^^0-34, 
79-49d;0-28 and 75-26;k*^‘>10 respectively. The respective figures for the Nasal Index of 
the three castes are 71-92^0-58, 71- 19±0-72 and 70-26±0-77. The Reduced C. R. L. 
(Table XVI) between the Tamil Brahmin and Tamil Chetti is 4-28J;;0-34, showing the existence 
of a close relationship between the two. With the Kalla however, both the upper castes have 
only a very slight association ; the Co-efficients being 12-85 - 1-0 - 38 and 13-01^0-38 respectively. 
When the individual characters are compared, the main differences between the Brahmin and 
the Chetti are noticed in the Bizygomatic breadth. Inter-orbital breadth, Orbito-nasal arc, 
Length breadth Index and Orbito-nasal Index, the values of ' a for these characters being 
11-48, 13-53, 6-15, *7-34 and 8-94 respectively, showing that the Chettis have a broader head 
and face than the Brahmins. The differences of the Brahmins from the Kallas consist in the 
Auricular height. Inter-orbital breadth, Orbito-nasal breadth, Orbito-nasal arc. Nasal length. 
Nasal depth. Cephalic Index, Length-height Index, Orbito-nasal Index, Nasal Index and Trans. 
Cephalo-facial Index, the values of ‘ a ’ in these characters being 6-08, 12-17,13-97, 28-56, 
6-82, 7-02, 6-35, 6-23, 9-28, 9-32, 23-31 respectively. From the Chettis, the Kallas differ 
in Stature, Head breadth, Orbito-nasal breadth, Orbito-nasal arc, Nasal length. Total facial 
length, Cephalic Index, Trans. Fronto-parietal Index, Nasal Index and Trans. Cephalo- 
facial Index with 10-78, 20-37, 11-07, 9-04,13-93, 9-66, 25-75, 11-44, 12-72 and 18-34 as 
the respectiv-e values of a for these characters It is evident from these figures, that the 
differences of the Kallas from the Brahmins aud the Chettis, relate to the shape and 
proportions of the head and the face taken a.s a whole, and not conhned to -one Or- two 
traits only. ^ ■ 


In skin colour, the lamil Brahmins (Table LVIII)have 8 per cent, of light brown (No. 13) 
4 per cent, of tawny brown (Nos. 23 — -27) but the majority are of dark brown (Nos. 15 — -170). 
The Chett.s have only 2 per cent, of light brown, 46 per cent, of taw-ny brown, but 40 per cent, 
of dark brow-n. The Kallas have 5 per cent, of dark chocolate brown (No. 29) and 90 per cent, 
of dark tawny brown. The eye colour in all the three groups, varies from black to dark brown, 
e.xceptin.; 6^0 Brahmins with light clear brown eyes. The majority have either 
black or daik brown hair, but 6 per cent, of the Brahmins possess brown hair. These 
figures show that the Tamil groups are in general dark, barring a small percentage of people 
with light brown skin and eve colours. 


From Tables L\ HI (b) and ( ’) it will appear that the supra orbital ridges are moderately 
prominent among the Tamil group, and 2 per cent, among the Brahmins, 5 per cent, among the 
Kallas and 12 per cent, am ong the Chettis have well developed supra-orbital ridges. Twenty 


‘ Thurston, E. — Up. cit., 1909. 
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four per cent, of the Brahmins. 20 per cent, of the Kallas and 30 per cent, of the Chetti.s do not 
show the ridge at all. The eye is usually round but 4 per cent, of the Brahmins, K> per cent, 
of the Kallas and 8 per cent, of the Chettis have slightly slanting eyes. In the Brahmins the 
epicanthic fold is altogether absent, but it is present among 2 per cent, of thi* Chettis and 
7-5 per cent, of the Kallas. The nose is prominent among both the Brahmins and theChettisr 
who show also 16 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively of convex noses. In the Kallas the 
nose is however medium to flat, with 27-5 per cent, of the people having depres.sed nasal root. 
On the average, the face varies from a pear to a roundish shape and among' 12 per cent, 
of the Brahmins. 12 -,5 per cent, of the Kallas and 16 per cent, of the Chettis there i.s distinct 
prognathism. 

Measuiements of several seric-.s of crania liave been published but with the exception of 
35 male and 4 female skulls belonging to Tamil coolies who died in the Singapore Hospital h 
the locality and race of these crania are uncertain. Of the 14 skulls measured Ijy iMontegazza ® 
the only information available is that they belonged to ' Hindus ' of Southern India. Nothing 
is said as to what race or caste the skull'- belonged or the locality from where they were pro- 
cured. Similarly, of the 37 male Maravar crania in the collections of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, there is no information as to how and nhere the skulls were obtained 
from. Dr. Shortt. who iiiade the presentation, seemed even doubtful if all the skulls really 
belonged to the IMaravar caste in any consideration of the racial characteii.stics of the 
different Dra vidian speaking peoples of South India- therefore, the oata dmL ed from a study 
.of these skulls, should not properly find any place. 

The mean Cubic Capacitv of the 35 male Tamil crania measured by Harrower is 1350-25, 
the Cranial length 179-6. the Cranial breadth 13 1 '5, and tlie mean of the proportions between 
the two is 73-45. The Max. Bizygomatic breadth is 127-8 ami the mean Nasal Index is 51-64. 
As the Tamil coolies come from the lower classes, it is only to be e.xpected that the values of 
their measurements should approach those of the Kallas lather than either those of the Brah- 
mins or the Chettis. 

A comparison of all the measurements published on the T.ainil groups discussed above, 
makes it clear, that the physical t^iJc of the Tamils is mad.- up of two racial strains— a 
brachycephalic and a dolichocephalic element predominating in the higher and lower caste, - 
respectively. 

In Tables XVI and XVI (a), are given the Reduced and the Crtide C, R, L.’s ot' the Soiilli- 
Indian castes. From Text-fig. 4, which sums up the rointionships disclosed by the C. R. 1, 's 



Test. fig. 4 . — Inter relationship of South Inilnin (troops. 


* narrower, Gordon. — A study of the Hokien and Tamil skulls, Trans Ro\ Soc. of Edinliurgli, Yoiuii e 
LIV, pages 573 — 599. 

’ Axohivio L'Antropologia e la Etnologia, Volume XllI, pages 1/7 — 241. Firenze, 18ho. 

* Biometrika, Volume XXB, Parts 111 and IV, page 298. 
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it appears tUat tl)p Teleiju and Malayali are closely related with a mean, valac! of r)'9r) only — 
the between the Telegu and the Tamil is also close (7-ab). Tne Teieou thut; forms 

a link t)etweon the JIalayali and the Tamil, who have a mean C. R. L. of The relation- 

ship of the Tamil with the Kanarese is also apparent, but there is no a^sorietiou bt'tweentho 
KanaT'e>e an! th-‘ ^Lilavali, The Kanarese and the Malayali ar** trie ' • ' a tlf t.' ' eii’.s. 
the fo n.e’ . ,ee'-,,enrine th.' ’oroadheaded and thi' latter tie lou^'.ie.e . t--.,,. Tii,. Tamil 
-ei iu " ' Im’'.' -M/'ci-d tie br.ichveejduihc 'train con.,', ih- ..My, bi.i. tft.,iii. r, .'iK.tia 'tratirm 
of tile liuliehoeephalic ehmient, a.nd stands midway betv.een tlu* Kaiiaii 'e ami tL.- Teleen the 
last beiiLU eloac-r to thi' Thilayali type than any other of the Div vidian speriking IulTut groups. 

\V(' h.ivp little information regarding the ancient races of kouthern India. The earliest 
reference occurs in the Aitareya Brahmana ^ about the Andhra‘=. who are mentioned a.s occupy- 
ing the enuntry near the month of the Godavari river (lat. lii degree K.). Katvana," v ho wrote 
a commentary on the Sutra.s of Pauini, and is suppo.=ed to have tlourishefi about the 4th tontury 
B. f'., mentions three .'-eparate kingdoms in Konthern India, namely Pandva in t.he extreme 
southeast, Kerala on the southwest and Chola north of Pandya. In the Kamavaiu’“ similar 
references occur regarding the Andhra, and the three states of Kerala, Pmidva ami Choi,! in the 
extreme a, iiith of the Peninsula. The dlahabharata'* also mentions these kineduni'- Accord- 
ing to the Tamil traditions" however there was at first onlv one kingdom, narnelv. ' Tamilkan' 
which exteniled from dlahe on the Malabar coast to Calicut, a little north > f Mmir.-i,', .and was 
essentially the laiul of the Tamil race and speech. Grmlually. Tamilkan wa.s svlit up into 
differenc states. We have no information either from the archiBological or T.'aditional sources 
as to the periods when the Dravidiau speaking peoples of the ffouth separated from one another. 
It seems certain however, that the Telegu and the Kanarese, develoi'od into distinct edvisions 
much eailien but th.e Tamd and the Malay ali remained together till verv much later The 
closer relationshii) i.f the Telegu and the Malayali, and the divergence of the Malavali from the 
Tamil, must therefore be explained as due to the intrusion of a later racial strain, which moving 
along the western littoral, passed through the Kanarese country into the south eastern parts 
occupied by the Tamils, but did not penetrate Malabar, nor appeared to have moved northwards 
into the Telegu regions. The Kanarese seem to have been most affected by this movement, 
the Tamils jiartially. the Telegue only very slightly, but the Malayalis remained altogether un- 
affected. In his very suggestive paper, on the “ Origins and Ethnological Significance of the 
Indian Boat De.signs”. Hornell * has attempted to explain the brachycephalic character of the 
Parawar. Sluvnan and Parayaii of the Tinnevelly district, as due to a Polviiesian immi'^ration 
into Soiitlieru India, bringing the Outrigger Canoe and Cocoanut with it', prior to or socm after 
the arrival of the Dravidians. While there is no doubt, as shown by Hornell, that both the 
0 1 itrigger C.moe and the Cocoanut were introduced from Pohmesia, it is not nece.ssary to postulate 
a Polynesian racial drift to explain the brachycephalic character of some of the’ Tamil castes. 
Brach_vc(;phii ly is not confined to the coastal Tamils, as Hornell supposed, but is dominant amon<^ 
all the upper ca.stes, and runs north-westwards through the entire Kanarese country into 
Maluirasiitra and Guzrat, and cannot be explained by suppo.sing the presence of Polynesian 
blood only. Its presence among the Dra vidian speaking peoples is apparently the result of 
the same racial movements which brought it in the Western and Eastern parts of Upper India. 

5.— NORTH EASTERN INDIA. 

North-Eastern India consists mainly of the lower valleys of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
and extends from the confines of the United Provinces to Assam. The coastal plains formed 
by the deltas of the Malianadi on the south have also been associated with it ; and from the earliest 
hi.storical times this region has been regarded as the home of the Vratyas. The Vaideliis of 
. Eastern U, P. and North Behar, the Magadhas of Bchar, the Anga.s of' Vfextem Beimal the 
Paundras of North Bengal, Bangas of Central Bengal and Kalmgas" of Orissa, were mentioned as 
the inhabitants of thf various portions of this territory. 

Topographically however it does not form a homogeneous unit, and its racial history also 
does not appear to be the same in every part. The three distinct zone.s into which the remon 
is divided at the present time are (a) Behar, (6) Bengal and (c) Orissa. 

(a) Behar. 

Of Behar proper— one of my students, Chatterjee, now workiim under Prof Rivet 
m the Umversity of Paris, recently published an exhaustive sGidy of two of the 


‘ Aitareya Brahmana VII, 18. 

ibav'’ Bombay Gazetteer, Volumes I and IT, r,i,,es 13,'i.276 

3 The Ramayana, III, 13. 

* The Mahabharata, III, 96-97. 

5 AiVangar, .S. K— Ancien India, pages 1—14; London, 1911. 

'i Op. oit., page 234. 
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most important sections of its population, namely the Maithil and Kanauiiya 
^ Brahminsd Cliatterjee took the measurements of 190 Maithilis and 160 Kanaujiyas, and 
obtained the value of 2-25::h0-10 for the Reduced C. R. L. between them, and came to the 
conclusion that the two groups belong midoubtedly to the same racial stock.- In Tables X 
and X (a) are eh en the Reduced and Crude C. R. L.’s of the Bchari Brahmins measured by 
Chatterjee. witli chi' main racial croups of Northern and Southern India, from which it will be 
seen thit their ciosc.-^t rdations are with the Uriya and the Telegu Brahmins, and slightly dess 
with the Xambudhis of dlal.abar. If the disturbing factor of personal equation was absent, it 
is not inipif bablo thar the values of the C. R. L.’s would have been much less. Witii the 
Bengali faste.s. iIk U. P. Brahmins and the Sikhs, the Behari Brahmins do not appear to be 
related, in spite oi tlie bistoiical associations of Bidiar and Bengal. 

(b) Betuial. 

Gecgrapliically, the province of Bengal extends from the foot of the Himalayas to the Biv 
of Bengal, and from Chotanagpur to the frontiers of Assam and Burma. Th-^ northern parts 
of Jalpaigrri, Rangpur and Cooch Behar however, until the middle of th ; 16th cniturv formed 
part of the Koch Kingdom of Kamrupa.® Similarly, the territories bordering on the Ciiitta- 
gongHili tracts, came undc-r the influence of the Magh tribes settled in th i adjoining hills. 
Ethnological];'’ tiierefore these two tracts should be considered separately from the C ‘iitral 
Deltaic plains of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, the Centre of the Bengali speaking peojile. 

Risky was the first to have anthropometric measurements taken on the people of Bengal 
on 20 groups, of which 5 were from the Chittagong Hills.^ The mean v’alue of the Cepli ihc 
Index of the 15 Bengali groups obtained by Risley was T6-9, and of the 5 hill tribes of Chitta- 
gong 79-9. The corresponding values of the Nasal Indico.s were given as 78-7 and 82-7 res- 
pectively^ but the corrected figures for the mean Cephalic and Nasal Indices of the 15 Bengali 
castes should be 77-1 and 79-2.® In the higher castes however, an increase in the value of the 
Cephalic unci a decrease in that of the Nasal Index were observed ; the mean C,ephalic and Nasal 
Indices of the Brahmins being 78-8 and 70-8 and of the Kayastha 78-3 and 70-7 respectively.’' 

Risky’s views® regarding the ethnic origins of the Bengali are well known and were base 1 
on the assumption that brachycephaly and platyrliiny are the respective characters of the 
Mongolian and Dravidian Races. Consecjuently, brachycephaly noticed among the Chitta- 
gong tribes and platvrhinv found among the semi-aboriginal tribes living on the borders of 
W estern Bengal were grouped together, and the 'racial alloy thus derived, w.os tenne I the 
Mongolo-Diavidian or the Bangali ! Unfortunately, the groups select'^d by Rislw as represen- 
tatives of the Mongolo-Dravidian type, namely, the Brahmins, the Kavasthas, the Rajoiiisi 
Magh of Chittagong, the Mals of Bankura and Mklnaptir and tlie Koch of Jalpiigun and Rang- 
pur, cannot all be regarded as forming p.arts of the B'^ngali prople, though living within th ■ 
political boundaries of Bengal. Thus, for ('xumplc the Rajloansi Magh. who live iii*t!ie Itill 
tracts of Chittagong and are one of th'* three main endogamoii.s divisi-nis of th .* Migh tribe, 
originally came from Arakati and are con.sidered to be Indo-Chitie.se in rae .*.'■* Tii 'it sioial 
and clan nrganis.ition. a iii.l such names as Ahong, Sepotang, Pangdiing. Thafasu, Thianga ‘®. etc., 
of the men measured for Ri.*'! 'V at Rangamati (the Iiead-quarters of the Ciiitt.igong Hill Tra-'ts), 
show concln.sively that though settled in the Chittagong hill districts for a considerable ti ne, 
their tribal characters and names are still intact. Similarly, the Muk now settl*ij 
in Bankura, Birbhoom. etc., as Risley himself adiiiii's. migrated from rh<* R.i|ni;ihal 
hills and are raciallv idenlical with the Mai Fabarias. Mals. etc., of tiie iSautlial 
Farganas.^’^ Lastiv. tin- Rajban.si Koch of Jalpaigiiri and Rangpur are* reallv tlie des ■* 
■cendants of the Koch tribe ovlio conquered North Bengal. i\Iost of th* ui *n Ineasiire 1 
for Ri.sley have Such nanii-.s as Faiu. Letlirii, Lobii, rVlinga, Emm. Taiidii. Lobai ^-.etj.. which 
are certaiidy not Bengali names. Col. Waddell who also measured these Koch in .Jalpaiguri, 
considered them to be " distinctly mongoloid ’’ Conclusions based on tlies** tribes, there- 
fore, which are admittedly of foreign origin, though now settled for sonietiine in the outlving 


1 Chatterjee, "B. K. — A CuDiparative Study of the Somatic AttinitiCij of the Maithil and Kanaujiya Brahmins 
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districts of Bengal, cannot be regarded as applicable to the true Bengali people. If Risley had 
tried tn determine the racial alfinities of the Bengali, from the measurements of the castes living 
in the lower central \ alleys of the Ganges and Bramahputra. it would hav'e been clear to him, 
that groups such as the Brahmins and the Ivayasthas, dift'er materially from the foregoing 
tribes, both in tlie sliape of the head and the nose. They have neither the flatness of the face, 
the paucity of the facial and body hair, nor the epicanthic fold characteristic of the mangoloid 
tribe like the iMagh and Koch. As early as 191(5 Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, ^ called attention 
to these defects m Risley s account ol the origin of the Bengali people, but wdth the notable 
exception of tin- late Giiiffrida Huggeri. - who gave his whole hearted support to his criticisms, 
Mr. Chanda's views, until very recently did not receive the attention they deserved. The 
origin of the brachyceplialic characters of the Bengali head has therefore to be sought elsewhere. 

In the course of the present enquiry 1 took lueasureiuents of three Bengili castes, .m/,, the 
Rarhi Brahmins, the Dakshiii Rarhiya Ivaya.sth.is, and the Pods of the 24 Parganas, as represent- 
ing the three sections of the Bengali jteople of the Central Deltaic region removed from the 
zone vif eiongoloid inibieiice. Measurements of the.se castes are given in Table I. It will be 
seen from tlie figures given in Table I, that the Bengali BrahmiiLs are of moderate Stature with 
1C80-30— 5-14 as their mean Stature. The head is nearly round (C. I. 78- 3.4) though 
not falling strictly within the brachyceplialic class. The vault of the head is high, the mean 
Auricular height being 123- 3S:::;0-84. The forehead is broad and well arched. The cheek 
bones are well spread out. The nose is long, and higli the mean Nasal Index and the mean Nasal 
elevation or depth being t57-71^0-G2 and 25- 78 AO' 22 respectively. 

The Kayasthas have about the .same Stature (1670-71A3'87) but compared to the Brah- 
mins, tliey are more broad headed (C. I. 80-84±0-2(5), and of slightly higher vault, the mean 
Auricular height being 124-0(5 jtO- 46. The forehead and the cheek bones are also slightly 
broader and the general shape of tlie face is a little mar ■ rounded. The nose i.s long and htirh 
pitched, tlie mean Nasal Index and the Nasal elevation or depth being respectively (33- 11^0-33 
and 2(5-42-0-17. lii contrast to the Brahmins and the Kayasthas, the Pods are shorter 
(mean Stature 1628- 2():i;4- 63). The head is le.ss round (C. I. 77-13^0-37) and the vault of 
the head somewhat lower (Aur. height 120-62^30-02). The face is also narrower and shorter, 
and the nose somewhat shorter and less prominent ; the mean Nasal Index and the Nas.al eleva- 
tion or depth being Il-Si^^O-o'i and'24-06A0- 17 respectively. 


Tables XI and XI (u) eoiitam the values of the Reduced and Crude C. R. L.’s. It will be 
seen from the hgures given lu these Tables that the Brahmins and the Kavasthas are intimitelv 
related, the value of the Reduced Co-e,H -i-'ut ii.nng only I - 26. \Viu*n the inUs'idiial 
characters are eoinpare l, the valuo.s of ' a ' are below (5 in all, e.xcepting three, iiz., the Sagittal 
Arc, Cophalie Index and Total I'aeial Index where they are 11-99, 7-88 and 6-53 respectfvely. 
With the Po' K however, n.-ither of the two appears to show any relation, as indicated by the hioh 
value.-, ifi til- < 'o-etliu- lu Tile Ib-dueeil ( '. il. L. bet,. -cell th«‘ Brahmins and the Pods being 
I5-7U33O-34. ai»l that iietween the Kayasthas and the Pods 18-89+0-25. 


In skin colour (Table LV), (considering both the expo.sed and the unexp )sed parts of the 
body), both the. BrahmilU a'li I the Kayasthas .-iho.v a .small percentage of men having a rosy 
white tint (5-6 per .-eur.). 14 22 per cent, of light brown. 62 percent, of brown and 24 and 
31 per cent, of dark brown respectively. Among the Po.ls the light brown element is 
absent, 6 are bro.vn, bat. 64 per cent, of them are dark brown, and 28 percent, tawnv 
brown. In the coloar of the eyes there i.s a smill percentage of light clear brown (Nos. 6-7") 
among both the Brahmins an I the Kayasthas, but the majority have dark brown eyes 
(Nos. 2-.)). In' Pols hive I'ithei- black or dark brown eyes. In hair colour, though the 
majority leave a bl.ick tint (No. 2.'), among both the Brahmins ana the Kayasthas there is a 
small brmvn element and among the latter one individual was observed with reddish hair 
(No. 3) and two with light brown hair (Nos. 5-6). 


From Table L\ (<i) it will appear that large percentages of all the three castes have well 
developed pilious system— in the Pods it is slightly less than among the other two The 
supra-orliital ridges are proiuiiient [Table L\' (5)], and the form of the eye is round among 
both the Brahimns and the Kayasthas. Among tlie Pods however 1(5 per cent, of the people 
have slightly obliijue e^es. Among the Brahmins no c.ise of ejiicanthic fold was noticed 
Among the Kayasthas 2 per cent, of the peopie, uiid .imong the Pod.s 4 pier cent, showed the 
presence of epicanthic iold. Among the Brahimns 74 per cent, of the people had high pitched 
noses, of which 6 per cent, were convex. Among the Kayasthas (51 per cent, had high pitched 
noses, U5 per cent, of which were convex. As against this, the Pods had 54 per cent 
well devfdoped noses, none of whu-h were convex. Against 2 and 3 per cent of the 
Brahmins and Kaya.sthas respectively, the Pods slmweif 18 per cent, of the people with flat 
noses. Traces of progiutlnsm were found in 6 per cent, of the Brahmins and Kavasthas and 
24 per c ent, of the Pods. Both in the form and .size of tiieir phvsical structure and integumentary 
colours therefore, the Pods appear to be different from the Brahmins and Kayasthas of Bengal 


Chanda, Ramapravsad. — The Indo-Aryan Races, pages 65 — 70 ; Rajshahi, 1916. 


> The First Outlines of a Systeintiu Anthropology of Asia by V. Giufirida Rueceri —naffer 4 . 4 . ifi i- i 

translation by Prof. H. C. Ghakladar, University of OalcutU, Anthropological Papeff No. 6^) ^ Calcutta, mf 
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In addition to these data, one of my students, Mr. A. K. Mitra, now working under Prof. 
Mollison in the University of Munich, Germany, has recently taken a large number of measure- 
ments on 875 Bengalis belongmg to 5 difierent castes, and I am grateful to him for allowing me 
to use his unpublished data here. 

In the Tabl^ ^^^9^ given the Crude and the Reduced C. R. L.’s of the 5 castes 
measured^ yffln&a :■ — 

Crude C. B. LJs {24 characters only). 


Names of castes. 

R. Vaidya. 

B. Vaidya. 

Subarna- 

banik. 

Mahisya. 

Namasud- 

ra. 

Barhiya Vaidya. 


1-09 

5-37 

6-67 

i5-55 

Bangaja Vaidya. 

109 

i 


3-23 

5-59 

14-70 

Subamabanik. 

5-37 

3-23 


12-28 

32-93 

Mahisya.. 

6-67 

5-59 

00 


4-79 

Namasudra. 

15*55 

14-70 

32-93 1 
1 

4-79 


The probable error isiO-iP in 

all cases. 




Reduced C. R, L.’s {24 characters only). 







Subarna- 

Mahis} a. 

Nan asud- 

Xames of castes. 



banilc. j 


la. 

Rahrira Vaidya. (125) 


0-87 

3 -22 

5-34 

9-33 



i0*15 

1 

±0-11 

±0-15 

±0-11 

Bangaja Vaidya. (125) 

0-87 


1 -94 

4-47 

8-82 


±0-15 


±0-11 

±0-15 

±0-11 

Subamabanik. (250) 

3-22 

1-94 


7-37 

13-17 


±011 

± 0-11 


±0-11 

±0-08 

Mahisya. (125) . . 

5-34 

4-47 

7-37 


2-87 


±0-15 

±0-15 

±0-11 


±0-11 

Xaiuasudra. (250) 

9-33 

8-82 

13-17 

2-67 



± 0-11 

±0-11 

±0-08 

±0-11 



It will appear from the figures given in these Tables that the lowest value ot 0-87±0 - 15 
is found between the two sect ons of the Vaidya caste. Between the Subarnabaniks and the 
Vaidyas the relationship is also intimate — the Bangaja Vaidya showing a somewhat lower value. 
With the Mahisyas there is also distinct relationship, but with the Namasudras the associations 
of the Vaidyas and Subarnabauiks are more distant. 

The C. R. L.’s of the five castes measured by Mitra, with the three taken by me, are given in 
the following Tables : — 

Crude C. R. L.’s {22 characters only). 


Nantes ofeastes. 

Rahriva 

Vaidya. 

Hantraja 

Vaidya. 

Subarna- 

banik. 

Mahisya. 

Nania- 

Budra. 

Brahmin 


16-40 

12-26 

20 • 89 

20-45 

19-19 

Ka> astlid 


18-12 

14-86 

29-93 

28 - 07 

34-16 

Pod 


II -.50 

10-71 

18-21 

9 02 

4-70 


Reduced C. R. L.’.s {22 characters only). 




Names of casts. 

Rahriva 

A'aidya. 

Bangaja 

Vaid\a. 

Subarna- 

banik. 

Mahisya. 

Nama- 

sudia. 

Brahmin 


22*96 

±0-28 

17-16 

±0-28 

25-07 

±0-24 

28-63 

±0-28 

23-02 

±0-24 

Kayastha 


16-31 

±0-18 

13-37 

±0-18 

20-95 

±0-14 

25-80 

±0-18 

23-91 

±0-14 

Pod . . 


16-10 

±0-28 

14-99 

±0-28 

21 -85 
±0-24 

12-03 

±0-28 

5 -.56 
±0-24 


M53C.C. 
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The lowest value of the Reiucei C. R. L. is between the Poi ani the Namasuira, namely 
5-5ji0-21 anl next to it are the values between the Pol anl the Mihisya, the Kiyasthi ani 
theVaidya, the Poi ani the Vaidya ani the Brahmin ani theVaidya. Between the rest the 
values are somewhat higher. As however the factor of personal equation has to be taken into 
account, it is probable the degrees of true relationships between ad these groups are much 
smal er, than the figures given seem to niicate. It may consequently be concluded that the 
racial basis of the Pod, the Mahisya and the Namasudra is fundamentally the same. The upper 
section formed the Brahmins and the Kayasthas, however appear to be somewhat different. 
The relationship of these two, with the Vaidyas and the Subarnabaniks appears to be close, but 
exact y how much, cannot be actually determined owing to our ignorance of the part played by 
personal equation in these comparisons. 

Dainelli ^ has published the measurements of 65 crania (42 male and 23 female) purported 
to have belonged to the Chandalas or Pariah caste of Bengal. The mean Cranial Capacity of 
the male crania was found to be 1368 c.c. and that of the females 1277 c.c. Of the 42 male 
skulls, 26 had a Cranial Index below 75 ani 5 between 80-1 — 83-34. Of the 23 female skulls 
only 2 showed Brachycrauial Index. Twenty one, among the male skulls were orthocranial, 
and 20 hypsicranial ; the corresponding figures for the female skulls being 11 and 11. The 
mean Min. Frontal D.amcter of the male skulls was 91 • 67, and that of the females 91 • 38. The 
mean Horizontal Circumference for the males was 488 •33mm. and for the females 476- 08mm. 
The mean Naso-alveolar length of the male skulls was 67 • 26 and the Max. Bizygomatic breadth 
124-26. In the female skulls the corresponding values are 63-53 and 116-25. The mean Nasal 
Index of the male skulls is 50-56 and that of the female skulls 51-47. These figures sho ■ the 
skulls to be of small size, dohchocranial in the main, of moderate to high cranial vault, of narrow 
long face and of short broad nose. It will be noticed however, that they are not in agreement 
with any of the genuine Bengali castes mentioned before, and it is doubtful whether they belonged 
at all to the Bengali. These skulls, it may be mentioned, were presented by Dr. Hacks to the 
Societe d Anthropologie de Paris, and are mentioned in its catalogue as belonging to Bengalis 
of the lower castes living on the lower banks of the Ganges.^ But Dainelli, who searched for 
detailed information regarding these skulls, was unable to find precise information either of 
the locality from which they were taken, or of the race or caste to which they belonged. For, 
the maps which accompanied the gift were lost, or probably burnt, as happened with so many 
other documents belonging to the great Broca. In the minutes of the Committee of the Society 
d’ Anthropologie de Paris however, to which these crania were presented, they were referred 
to as that of the Pariahs. On one of the ciiania the word “ Hugli ” was written.^ T his 
scanty available information, Dainelli very justly considered, only gave the right to classify 
these crania as roughly belonging to the Pariahs or more correctly to the Chandalas inhabiting 
the banks of the Hug.i.'* In the writings of the Biometiic School how'ever, these crania have 
figured prominently as those of the Bengalis, audits classification of the latter race is based on 
these skulls. Those who are acquainted with the Hindu Funerary customs are aware that it is 
the invariable practice with the Hindus to bum their dead, and in only exceptional cases such 
as that of the J ugis or Vaisnavas that the dead are interred. Among the Bengali, there is strictly 
speaking no such caste as the Pariahs; and the Chandalas, Dorns, bcavangeis, etc., who cccujy 
a somewhat analogous position are not generally indigenous to the province but are formed by 
the semi-hind u.sed aboriginals from Chota Nagpur and Sautal Parganas, who come to Bengal 
for these w'orks. The .Mills, on the banks of the Hugli, also employ large numbers of labourers 
belonging to the lower castes of Bihar and Orissa, some of w hom observe bmial as a method 
of disposal of their dead. 

In view of these facts it would be unsafe to regard these skuUs as those of the ‘Bengali’ 
but more probably of some of the semi-hinduised aboriginals from neighbouring hills, with 
whom they agree also in the shape and proportions of the head and the face. 

(c) Orissa. 

The valley of the Mahanadi, southwest of Bengal is the ancient kingdom of Kalinga in- 
habited by one of the eastern Vratyas. Measurements of 586 Uriyas belonging to 14 ^oups 
were taken under Risley’s directions and he considered them to be the southernmost section 
of the Mongolo-Dravidians.® One hundred and forty three Sasana Brahmins of Orissa were 
measured by me in the interior of the Puri district (Table 1). The mean Stature of the Sas^nas 
obtained by me was 1642 •92^3 -32, the mean CephaUc Index 77 -31 ±0-26, and the mean Nasal 
Index was 70-46fi;0-35. 


‘ Diinslli, Jaoo-po — 3tuJio sui crani Bengalesi — Jtrehivio L’Antropo’.ogia e la 
Faso 2, i'ar,e3 2-)l-341 and Fasc. 3, paj,es 371 — 448 ; Fiienze, 1822. 

• ItiJ., page 333. 


Etnologia, Volume XXII, 


* Daine li, Jacoi-o — Studio aui craui Bengalesi — Archivio L’Antropologia o la Etnologia, Volume XXIT oa<'Ba 

34o. ® ^ 

* Ibid., page 340. 

^ Eialey, H. H., 1915, Op. oit., page 40. 



In skin colour the TJriyas are darker than the Brahmins of Bengal and U. P. Trith a much 
higher percentage of the darker and a smaller percentage of the lighter shades (Table LV). 
The colour of the eye is mostly dark brown but there is a small percentage of clear light brown 
eyes (Nos 6-7). Similarly the hair colour is mostly black but there is small percentage of dark 
brown hair. 

As will appear from Tables LV {b and c), the supra-orbital ridges are moderately prominent. 
In 14 per cent, the eyes were found to be slanting, and 7 per cent, had epicanthic folds. The 
nose is on the average prominent, but 17 per cent, of those measured had depressed nasal roots. 
The face varied from a pear to a square shape, and in 17 per cent, of the people alveolar prog- 
nathism was noticed. 

The values of the C.R.L.’s given in Tables XI and XI (a) show that their closest relation- 
ship is with the Pods of Bengal with a value of 8- 19^:0 -23 for the Reduced C. R. L. With 
the Brahmins and Kayasthas of Bengal no assoeiaticn seems to exist, but with the Brah- 
mins of Behar (see ante), of whom they were traditionally supposed to have once formed a part, 
there appears to be a definite kinship. 

There is a series of 25 male Uriya skulls in the collections of the Indian Museum which 
have been measured by Sir William Turner.* From the examination of these skulls, Turner 
found several types, which led him to think that “ no proper history of the dead had been 
obtained and in consequence the skulls had not been properly identified”. For this he was 
taken to task by Prof. Karl Pearson who considered that his act “ has succeeded in casting dis- 
credit on the series as a homogeneous group”. ^ If however Pearson had taken the trouble to 
read an easily available book like Risley’s People of India,® a little carefully he would 
have foimd that Turner’s doubts tvere thoroughly justified. Risley * remarks that “ as a 
matter of fact most of these skulls were acquired during the Orissa famine of 1866, and 
the only description they bear is “Uriya” or “Orissa”, the word ‘Hindu’ being oc- 
casionally aided. To any one who is acquainted with the con litions which prevailed in Orissa at 
that time it was obvious that a given skull may have belonged to a broad-nosed Dravidian from 
the hill tracts, to a high caste Hindu of the coast strip, or to a Mongoloid pilgrim from Nepal, 
who died of starvation or cholera while seeking salvation at Jagannath.” It is evident from 
these statements that these skulls cannot be taken as genuine Uriya as Prof. Pearson appears 
to consider, and are consequently of little value in throwing light on the Uriya racial type. 
It is a matter of great regret that Prof. Pearson and his followers while rightly laying stress on * 
precise mathematical reduction of Anthropometric data, have taken for granted the authenticity 
of many of their cranial series without adequate enquiries. Of the 7 different series of Indian - 
skulls given prominence to by the Biometric School, it has been shown that at least four, viz , 
the Maravar, the South Indian skulls measured by Montegazza, the so-called Benga l and 
Uriya skulls measured by Dainelli and Turner respectively, we have no precise inforipation 
regarding their locality and race, and however persistent efforts may be made to rc-^establish their 
authenticity on purely theoretical grounds, as was done recently by Prof. Pearson, ® all care- 
ful workers acquainted with Indian conditions will agree with Harrower,® in regarding them 
as having little bearing on the racial affinities of the people studied, in view of the ‘ much too 
obscurity of the origin and source of these skulls’. 

e.—ASSAM. 

The easternmost part of Northern India separated from Bhutan by the Himalayan range 
and from Upper Burma by the Patkoi mountains, and connected w ith the plains of Bengal on 
the north-west, is known as Assam (from Ahom, the Burmese conquerors of the land). It 
is a land consisting mostly of mountains, with two fertile plains separated by the Khasi-Jaintia 
hills. From the purely anthropological standpoint there is no part of India which is more 
interesting than Assam. Situated as it is, between the Eastern Himalayas, Southern Tibet, 
China, Burnia and Bengal, its population has been derived from all these sources. From the 
former three it has received the bulk of its population, while Burma supplied it with its 
Ruling Dynasty from 1228 A. D. till the advent of the British in 1887. Besides these, the rich 
fertile valleys of the land have invited Hindu immigran s from North-Eastern India w ho carr cd 
the Hindu civilisation and social organisation into Assam at a very earlv date. The 'a ter i;a -'o 
formed the upper classes, with various degrees of intermixture, while the bulk of the popula- 
tion has remained since the days of Hiuen Tsang (7th century) “ Indo-Chinese ” in the m-aiii. ' 
The nature of the topography of the country has kept the larger portion of the hill tribes :n 
extreme isolation, with all their primitive habits and institutions almost intact. 


* Turner, Sir IVilliani. — Trans, of the F-oyal Society of Edinburgh, Volume XL, Part I, pages 5?) — 129. 

* Pearson, Karl, — The Co-efEcient of Racial Likeness as a test of samples, Biometrika, Volume XXB. pages 

290 - 297 . 

8 Pages 19-20. 

* Lo 3. cit., page 23. , 

5 Biometrika, Volume XXB, Parts III and IV, pages 294-300. 

8 Ibij., page 248. 

7 Si.yu-ki, Real's translation, II, page I9G. 
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The metric data available on the people of Assam consist of (1) the measurements of 
Waddell ^ on the different hill tribes, (2) on the Naga tribes by Hutton, and (3) the Khasis by 
the present writer, besides accounts of several series of skulls. 

Col. AVaddell measured 580 individuals belonging to 21 Assamese and 3 Foreign tribes, but 
as most of these' series consist of a small number of individuals, the Co-efficients of Eacial 
Likeness were calculated on 3 Assamese and one Sikkimese tribes only, as shown in the following 
Table I— 

Assam <& Sikkim Tribes. 


Tribes. 


Crude 

C. R. L. 

Reduced 

C. R. L. 

Mande (Caro) and Lepcha 


18-06 

.51 -47 

lepcha (Rong) and Khasia . . 


10-40 

20-30 

Khasia and Eodo (Kachari) .. 


3-21 

G-74 

Bodo and Lepcha 


8-13 

23-57 

Mande and Khasia 


10-83 

22-76 

Mande and Bodo 


3-63 

10-83 


It will be noticed from these figures that the lowest Co-efficient is found between the Khasia 
and the Kachari. The value of the C. E. L. between the Mande and the Bodo is also close, 
showing that these three tribes have a common racial substratum. With the Lepcha however 
none of the Assam tribes seems to bear anv relationship. 

Of the Assamese proper, of the Brahmaputra Valley, we have no metric data excepting 6 
Kclitas measured by V addell. In the absence of reliable measurements, it is impossible to 
determine how far they are racially allied to the neighbouring people of Bengal and Behar, 
though the inhabitants of the Eastern Surma Valley being composed of later immigrants from 
Eastern Bengal, are probably still closely related to them. 

The tribes limng along the hills on the Eastern frontiers as disclosed by Hutton’s measure- 
ments of the Angami Naga,® and Turner’s * ‘ Studies of Chin Lushai skulls ’, are in the main 
dolichocephalic in the shape and proportions of the head, but containing a small element of 
brachycephalic type allied to the Burmese. An examination of the large .series of the Naga 
crania recovered by the Dewar Expedition from the Triangular Area in Upper Burma,® also con- 
. firmed this conclusion of the dolichocephalic character of the Naga head, but showed at the 
same time the presence of a definite Negrito strain. This is in agreement with Hutton’s ® 
discovery of frizzly haired men among the Angami Nagas. 

7.— BURIMA. 

TTiough politically Burma still forms a part of India, and has been profoundly influenced 
hj Hindu and later on Buddhistic religions and culture, ethnologically, like the outskirts of 
Assam, it forms an altogether separate kingdom, through which successive waves of mongoli- 
an tribes from Southern China have passed into the Malay Peninsula and beyond : part°s of 
which, having also penetrated Assam. In any successful attempt to imravel the racial affinities 
of the peoples living on the borders of Eastern India, a consideration of the various tribes liv- 
ing in Burma is almost indispensible. From the anthropo-geographlcal points of view the 
country may be divided into three distinct zones : i) a broad belt of wild and rugged hills 
adjoining the frontiers of Assam and Bengal, ii) the valleys of the Irawadi and its great tribu- 
tor>' the Chindwin, and hi) the eastern hills and tablelands, traversed from north to south by 
the Salween river. Thanks to the labours of the late B. A. Gupte ^ we possess a fairly large 
number of measurements of the principal tribes of Burma. We have also serveral impor- 
tant Memoirs on ' Burmese ’ crania, published by Turner ®, Tildesley * and Basui®. In Tables 
XXIII and XXIH (a) are given the C. R.L.’s of the 10 principal tribes measured bv Gupte. 
It will be observed from these Tables that the lowest value of the Reduced C. R. L." namely 
3-.o2±0-23 isfound between the two groups of the Karens living near the deltric plains. 
Between the Pwo-Karens and th- Taungthus, the value of the C. R. L. is only sl'ghtly hifrher, 
namely 3-o4h=0-24, but that of the latter and the Sgaw-Karens is considerablv h gker namely 
9- 89i0- 23. Between th- Taungthus and the Talaings there is also close relationsh p, the value 
of the Reduced C. R. L. being 7-26±0-24. According to the traditions “ of the former, they 
were descended from the Talaings. and statistical analysis of their anthropometric measure- 
ments seems to bear this out. We must regard therefore all these four tribes, who live in 
c ontigion^ di-itricts, to lie als o racially relat d Haw far there is a relationship between the 

WiKl.lell, L A.-p^The Trilx-s of the Brahmaputra VaUey, .J.A.IS.B., Volume LXIX, Part IIJ, i.apes 1— I'W 
laR'iea on Waddells measurements. 

3 Hutton, .J. H.— .\nganii Xagas, London, 1321. 

\ Turner Sir William,— Tranr. of Royal Society Edinburgh, Vo’umo XXXIX, Part III, napes 703—747. 

utt*a ^ Basu, P. C. Anthropological Bulletin of the Zoological Survey of India, No. I., page If 

® H itlon, J. H . — Man inlndia^ Yolumo VII, pacres 2.*)7 202 1927. 

I Gupte, B.A. Anthronomotric Data from Burma. Calcutta! 

Jrans. Boy. Soe. EJiuhurih. Volume XVXIX. pages 700-747; 1900. 
liid'Soy, M. L.-Bioiiotrika. Voliimo Xfll. pa-^es 176-202. l92o.2I. 

^0 Basil P. C.- Trans. Bose. In^^t. Ca’cutta. Volume VII, pages 271 — 318, 1033. 

Census of India, Volume IX, Pait 1, 1911. 
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Talaings and the Burmese it is not clear, for the value of the C. E. L., namely 15 -02 ± 0-24 
is just outside the figure usually considered to exhibit association between two racial samples, 
though from historical records we know that there has been close contact between these two 
races. It is to be presumed therefore that the Mons or the Takings who built a powerful 
kingdom in the vicinity of Prome, which was subsequently broken up by the Burmese, did not 
mix their blood with that of their conquerors as much as one would otherwise have imagined. 
Ingenious attempts have been made by Phayre and Yule to derive the Burmese name for the 
Mons, namely Taking from “ Telinga,” supposed to be a variant of ' Kalinga " the ancient 
name for Orissa. They might have derived it more appropriately from ” Telengana," the 
country of the Telegus, somewhat further south. Unfortimately a comparison of the somatic 
traits of these two peoples, does not lend any support to the theory of their common origin, and 
as has been shown already, the Mons or the Tekings form a co mm on racial miit with the 
Karens of the Plains and the Taungthiis and are wholly uncoimected with the Telegus ” of 
Telengana, the one being a highly brachycephalic and the other a highly dolichocephalic race. 

Between the Takings and the Pakmigs there is no racial kinship though both of them, 
speak Mon-Khmer languages. The latter hovvever are closely related to the southern Chin 
with a value of 5- 18j^0-23 for the Eeduced C. E. L., and also to the Kachin, the Shan and the 
Burmese, the values of the C. E. L. with the three last groups being 7-09±0'24 ; 8-05zh0’24 
and 8-14i;0'24 respectively. The value of the Eeduced C. E. L. with the Taungthus is also 
fairly low, namely 14'86h;0-24, indicating probably slight relationship. 

The Kachin, living in the Kachin hills extending from Bhamo to Hsipaw, are related to 
the Pakung, Southern Chin and the Chinese Shan or " Shan-ta-loi ” with 7-09 0-24; 

8-27J;0-23 and ll'23n;0-24 as the values of the C. E. L.’s with these three tribes. Gupte 
has called the last ” Shan-ta-loke ” but in the Upper Burma Gazetteer, compiled by Scott - 
and the Census Eeports ® they have been referred to as "Shan-ta-loi.’’ Due to his unfamiliari- 
ty with the region and its languages, it is apparent that Gupte has made a mistake in the trans- 
literation of the correct name of the tribe. " The classification of the races of Burma,” as 
Captain Green * has rightly obser% ed, " has been complicated, as the names now applied to 
them are not their own names, but those given to them by their neighbours. Thus the words, 
Kachin, Chin and Karen appear to be derived from three different pronounciations of the 
original Burmese word for the wild hill tribes ’ Kakhyen.' ” However that be, the Chinese 
Shans or the Shan-ta-loi’’ though closely related to the Kachin and the Southern Chin, do not 
appear to have any affinities with the Shans proper or any of the other tribes of Burma. 
Mr. Morgan Webb ■' regards the Southern Chin as an advance guard of the Kachin, so called, to 
distingmsh them from the Chiu tribes living within the Chinese frontiers. The small value of 
the Eeduced C. E. L. between the two tribes {8-27±0-23) seems to indicate that there is jiro- 
bably a great deal of truth in his contention. 

All these northern hil! tribes again seem to be closely related to the Burmese properpf the 
lower Irawady valley and the latter shows more intimate association with them, jhan with any 
of the other tribes of the Piaius. Their C. E. L.’s with the Kachin and the Shan are the smallest, 
namely 6-57fii0‘24 and 7 -42 ±0-24 respectively, but with the Chinese Shan no kinship appears 
to be indicated (19 -02^0 -24). Lastly with the Pkms-Kareu groups, the Taungthu and possi- 
bly also with the Taking as already noted, the Burmese possess some association. 

M'e have therefore two broad racial groups among the tribes livhig within the territories of 
Burma, namely, i) the southern group of the Bkius peoples, living along the lower course of the 
Salween river and consisting of the Sgaw and Pwo Karens, the Taungthu and the Taking and 
ii) the northern group of hill tribes composed of the Pakung, the Kachin, the Southern Chin and 
the Chinese Shan who live n the hills between Bhamo and the Shan States. The Burmese proper 
belong also to this group and the somewhat distant association that is seen between the Burmese 
and the tribes belonging to group i) may probably have been due to close historical contact 
lasting through several centuries rather than to a basic racial unity. 

With regard to skin colour the northern hill tribes, are much lighter, specially the Pakung 
but the mongoloid characteristics of the eye and the face are found equally strongly marked 
among both, with the exception of the Karens in whom these features are not so prominent 

In addition to the anthropometric measurements taken by Gupte and discussed above, 
some excellent series of measurements on Burmese crania are also available. Chief among 
them are those published by Turner ‘ on 28 male Burmese crania from Prome, Tharawaddy,' 
Hanthawaddy and Ava. The mean Cranial Capacity of these skulls is 1388c. c. The mean Cranial 
length and breadth are 172- 8mm. and 141' 7mm. respectively and the proportions between the 
two 82-1. The mean Basi-Biegmatic height is 135.1mm. and the Length-Height Index 78-2. 
The mean Nasal length is 52mm., the mean Nasal breadth 25- 3mm. and the proportkns bet- 
ween the two 48-6. The Maximum Bizygomat c breadth is 134 mm. and the mean Orbital 

^ Gupte, B. A.- General Indefinito (.’haracteristics of tlio Tribes of Jiurnia, Calcutta, IDOb. 

^ ycott, Sir J. George- Gazetter of Upper Burma and the SShan iStatos, 1891. 

3 Census of India, \ olume iX, ItHJl and 1911. 

^ Green, J.H.- Appendix C, pages 24o-247 ; Census of I‘«cUa, Volume XI, 1931. 

® Census of India, Volume IX, 1911. 

^ Gupte, B. A.- Op. cit., 1906. 

7 Turner, 8ir William, 1900, Op. cit., pages 700 747, 
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Index is 83-0. The 27 male skulls of Tildesley’s “ A ” series^ belonging to authentic Burmese, 
have a mean Cranial Capacitv ofl406-9c.c. The mean Cranial length and breadth of these 
skulls are 173- 5mm. and 143- 7mm. respectively and the mean proportions between the two 
82-9. The Basi-Bregmatic height obtained by Tildesley is 136- 8mm. and the Length-Height 
Index 78-8. The niean Xasal length and breadth are 53- 1 mm . and 28- 1mm. respectively 
and the Nasal Index .52-7. The Hax. Bizygomatic breadth is 134-0 mm. Eecently Basu^ 
has measured 36 Burmese crania belonging to the collections of the Anthropological Section of 
the Indian Museum of which 30 were male and 6 female. These crania were obtained from a 
known Burmese Cemetery near Prome. The mean Cranial Capacity of the 30 male Cranial 
ctlculated by means of Lea-Pearson formula No 10 is found to be 1450c.c. The Max. Cranial 
length and breadth are 173- 3mm. and 141- 1mm. respectively and the proportions between the 
two 81-4. The meaji Basi-Bregmatic height is 134 • 6 and the Length-Height Index 77-6. The 
mean Nasal length and breadth are .51 •2mm. and 26 -70^1. respectively and Nasal Index 52-5. 
The Max. Bizygomatic breadth is 131 •2mm. 

Basu^ has also investigated the forward growth of the facial parts by means of projections 
diawn from the Trans, auricular Axis at right angles to the Frankfort Plane. His studies showed, 
that in the Burmese skulls, the retrocession of the lateral nasal walls and the forward gro^vth of 
the zygomatic bones were present in the same extent as in the Naga Group I,* and Chinese 
skulls.^ These features, as Sir Arthur Keith® has called attention to, give the Mongohan 
face, its charactristic flattened appearance. 

The anthropometric and the cranial measurements therefore agree in showing the Burmese 
tribes to be brachvcephalic with broad nose and flattened mongohan face. The aboriginal 
tribes limng across the Assam frontiers tend however towards dolichocephaly and are medium- 
nosed though exliibiting the other characteristic mongloid features. In his classification of the 
Burmese races that Captain Green® has recently attempted, he has included the Nagas of 
the Hukong Valley and the adjoining tracts, with the Palaung-Wa tribes, the Mons and the 
Lulo-Muhso into one racial group, mainly on cultural and liguistic grounds. The Naga skulls 
recovered by the Dewar Expedition from the Triangle,^ as had already been stated belong to a 
dolichocephalic race and are essentially different from the Palaung, Wa and Mon groups who are 
all markedly brachyoephahc. They therefore form one racial unit with the Naga tribes across the 
As.sain borders and the tribes living within Lats. 25°-28° N. and Longs. 94°-98° E. in the Namphuk 
Tanai and Toruiig valleys of the unadministered northernmost parts of Burma and are therefore 
racially aligned to the Assam tribes rather than to those of Burma. In his other two groups 
Green, included the Kachin and the Southern Chin in one, and the Plains-Karens (the Sgaw 
and the Pwo) and the Taungthu (though he seems doubtful about the latter) in the other. He 
considers the Hkahku (of the Triangle) and the Hukong Valley Kachins to be different from the 
Bhamo and the Lashio Kachins and the Hill Karens to be allied to the Palaung-Wa rather than 
to the Plains-Karens. We have no metric data on the Kachins of the Triangle and the Hukong 
Valiev,' but all the available measurements, including the Kachins of Hsipaw and Bhamo indicate 
the fundamental racial unity of the northern hill tribes and the Burmese proper and their diffe- 
rence from the plains people. inhabiting the southwestern parts. Green’s classifications so far as 
they relate to the Kachin. Southern Chin and the Karen Taungthu groups receive support from 
anthropometry but his inclusion of the Palaung-Wa and the Mons in the division composed of 
the Nagas and the Nunai Valley tribes seems unju.stified even though they may “ lie along to 
the same line of migration.” 

8.— THE TRIBAL GROUPS. 

In Table V, are given the measurements of three tribal groups of which the Khasis and the 
Chenchus were measured by me and the Nicobarese by Dr. Naidu. The Khasis measured by 
me came from Cherapunji, Mylliem and Mawflong. As some amount of miscegenation is 
supposed to have taken place among tne Kliasis of Shillong, no person was taken from that 
quarter. 

The Khasis, as will appear from the measurements are of short stature (1569- 10 ±4-67) 
of medium but high head (Mean C. I. 77-30 0-20), broad flat squarish face, and low medium 

nose (Mean N. I. 77-40 ± 0-52). A small percentage of people show reddish-white skin colour 
(No. 10) and light brown (Nos. 12-14), 67 % dark brown (Nos. 15-18) and the rest tawny brown. 
The eye colour varies from black to brown (Nos. 1-3) and no instance of light brown or hazel eyes 
was noticed in a Khasi of unmixed blood. Similarly, the colour of the hair is uniformly black 
(No. 27). but a small percent (1 • 23) shows a dark brown tint. The character of the hair is usually 
staight but a small percent (4) has wavy hair. In about 4 % the beard and the moustache 
are moderate but among 46 % they are absent. Similarly, on the body the hair is either absent 
( 59 ",,) I ’I .-lightly noticeable only. The .supra orbital ridges in the average Khasi are moderately 
strong but a large section, about 44 % do not show any. In 45 %, the eye is found to be round 

1 Tildesley, M. L.- 1920-21. Op. cit. 

- Ilasu, P. C. 1933. — ^Op. cit. 

3 Ibid., pages 309-31-1. 

* Ouha, B. S. and Basu, P. C., 1931. — Op. cit., pages 15-19. 

5 Keith, Sir Arthur — J. R. A. I., Volume LXI, page 170. 

6 Green, Capt. J. H. 1933. — Op, cit. t Guha, B.S. and Basu, P.C. 1932. — Op. cit 
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and in 55 % it is slanting, while in 32 % traces, and on 31 % a marked degree of the epicanthic 
fold were noticed. The nasal bridge is usually flat and in the majority the nasal root is considerably 
depressed. In a few however, about 9 %, the nose is fine and prominent. Alveolar prognathism 
was noticed in 20 % of the people measured. 

The Nicobarese measured by Dr. Naidu belong to Chaura, Great Nicobar, Little Nicobar, 
Camorto, Terressa and Bompoka. The purest type among the Nicobarese is considered to be 
found among the people of Chaura^. In Kar Nicobar, miscegenetion with the Burmese has 
taken place and in Teressa and Nankauri also some amount of Chinese and Malay blood undoub- 
tedly exist^. For this reason. Dr. Naidu avoided Kar Nicobar and Nankauri altogether and got 
the larger portion of his subjects from Chaura. A few individuals however, were measured in 
Teressa but all possible precautions were taken to ensure that no one suspected of ha’V’ing Malay 
or Chinese blood was included among his subjects. The sample of the Nicobarese discussed 
here may therefore be regarded as that of pure 'Nicobarese as far as it was possible to ascertain. 

The Shornpen or the tribe living in the islands of Great Nicobar who art- of luncli dark, r >■ oi 
colour and nor infrequently possess wavy and curly hair and are linguistically and cur.urallr y 
diflen-nt from the coastal Nicobarese'^ have not been included. Dr. INaidu m._a-nn>d ]] ir.cu 
at a Shornpen village on the Alexandria river in ih<- interior of Great Nicobar, but as this number 
was too small, it was not thought safe to make any comparisons with the Nicobarese. 

From the measurements given in Table V, it will appear that the Nicobarese like the Khasis 
are short (mean St. 1589-25 dz 3-22) of medium but high head — the mean Cephalic Index 
being 76-76 0-27 and the Auricular height 126-07 i 0-38. The nose verges on platyrhiny. 

as the mean Nasal Index (83-87 ±0-43) indicates, with a sunken bridge (the mean Orbito- 
nasal Index being 111-81 ±0 - 22). The face is low but broad with 82 - 08±0 - 26 as the mean Total 
Facial Index and 138-31 ±0-26 as the mean Bizygomatic breadth. The Bigonial breadth is 
also large, namely, 102-26 ±0-24 giving the face a squarish shape*. The skin colour varies 
from dark to ta-wny brown (Nos. 17-24) and therefore much darker than that of the average 
Khasi.. The eye colour is uniformly dark brown and the hair black (No. 27). Almost all have 
straight hair but a very small percentage (1 %) shows curly hair. There is an abundant growth 
of hair on the head, but the beard and the moustache is either absent or only slightly present. 
The supra-orbital ridges are slightly marked but in a few cases (1%) they are rather prominent. 
In the majority, the eye is oblique and in 89% traces, and in 1P(, a marked degree of the epican- 
thic fold were noticed. In nearly every case prognathism was found. Lt.-Col. R. B. Se^nnour 
Sewell ®. who as Surgeon-Natur.ili.st to the Gow-rnment of India, spent 20 years in the Bc.y of 
Bengal and has very intimate knowledge of both the Nicobarese and the Andamanese, is of the 
opinion that the alveolar proganathism generally foimd among the adult Nicobarese is due to 
their peculiar manner of eating raw cocoanut but is not a true racial character as it is not found 
among the children. 

In Tables XVIII and XVIII (a) are given the C. R. L.’s of three Mongoloid tribes*of which 
the Uzbeg are a Turki speaking people from Russian Turkistan, and the KhaSis and the Nico- 
barese are both Monkhmer speaking peoples from Assam and the Nicobar Islands respectively. 
The value of the Reduced C. R. L. between the Uzbeg and the Khasi is 67-22 ± 0-38 and 
that of the Uzbeg and the Nicobarese 108-50 ± 0-33. There can therefore be no suggestion 
of any relation between the Uzbeg and these two tribes. Betweeir the Khasis and the Nicol . arose 
however, the value is 21-59 ±0-19. Considering that the measurements have been taken 
by two persons, the Co-efi5cient in my opinion is sufficiently low to denote some amount of rela- 
tionship between these two tribes and the fact that both speak Monkhmer languages is not 
without significance. 

It is generally agreed that the Nicobarese have migrated from the Tenassarim district of 
BurmaandhavcoccupiedthecoastalportionsoftheNicobarlsland.'. Theydo mn c.xhil it Lo\.-- 
everany somatic affinity with either of the Monkhmer .spi-aking tribes of Burma, namely the 
Mons (Talaings), and the Palaung-Wa of northern Shan States, v. ho are both brachycejduuic 
races and are markedly different from the Nicobarese. If the view advanced here, namely the 
existence ofa racial kinship between the Nicobare.se and the Khasis be correct, it is probable tliat 
the racial strain which the Nicobarese brought with them and still retain along with the Khasis, 
once formed the common racial substratrun of the Monkhmer speaking peoples of Assam and 
Burma ; and the Mons and the Palaung — Wa tribes were of different racial affinities as their kin- 
ships respectively with the Karen-Taungthu and the Kachin-Southern Chin groups indicate — 
who subsequently adopted Mqnkhmer languages as a result probably of intimate contact with 
these peoples. 

The other aboriginal tribes of which the C. R. L.’s have been calculated are the Chenchu, tlie 
Bhil, the Kadar and Nattu Malayan of Southern India. These four tribes were measured by 
me and I am indebted ta Dr. P. C. Basu for allowing me to use his unpublished data on tli - 
two Chota Nagpur tribes. 

* Bonington, B. C. — Census of India. Volume IT, page 69, 1931. 

“ Ibid.,- — pages 68 — 69. 

3 Mans, E. H.- — Ibid., pages 68 — 69. * 

^ Guha, B.S. — Census of India, 1931, Volume II, Part I, page 69. 

3 Sen-eU. Seymour, K. B. — Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, page 972, 1922. 
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The Cheiichus occupy mainly the Xalaimallais hill ranges in the Karnool and Ganturdis- 
tricts of the ^Madras Presidency, but are also found across the Krishna in the hills of the Mahbub- 
nagar district of the Xizam’s dominions. Out of a total populaton of 8,078, nearly half are 
found in the Karnool and about one fourth in the Gantur districts. Due to close contact with the 
neighbouring people of the plains, the Chenchus of these districts are being rapidly assimilated 
among the lower classes of the Hindu population, though intermarriage does not as yet openly 
take place^. In the Nizam’s dominions however, due to their complete isolation — for until “ a 
track was cut through the woods, over the hills, 30 years ago by Mr. Yusufuddin, they were not 
traversed by any men” the Chenchus are still to be found in a state of purity. 

In December 1931. at the iindtatiou of his Exalted Hiuhness the Nizam's Government, 

I spent some time in the interior of the hills at Farhabad and measured some Chenchus with the 
kind and very helpful co-operation of Mr. Gulam Aimed Khan, the Census Conuuissioner of 
the State. As a very large part of the hills was not even then opened out and as all adult males 
were out in the jungles during the day in search of food and minor forest produce, we succeeded 
in getting only 23 adult men, out of a total population of 415 souls even though we visited 
all the Pentas (Chenchu stettlements) from Manarum to Vettul-Palh. 

Prom the measurements given in Table V, it will be seen that the Chenchus are medium 
statured (mean Stature 1649-52rt9'23) with long head, (the mean Cephalic Index being 
72 -SOirO-oS) . The vault of the Cranium is moderately high (mean Auricular height 120-484; 
0-85) and the face short and narrow, the Total Facial length being only 110-004;1-01, The 
nose is broad at the root, the Inter orbital breadth being 30 -30^0 -27 and also very wide at 
the nostrils. It is moderately low. as shown by the depth (mean Nasal depth 21 • 114:0-32), 
and gives an almost Chamaerrhine Index, (mean N. I. 81 -SSiO- 95). The skin colottr varies 
from tawny brown to dark chocolate brown (Nos 23 — ^33), and the hair is generally black (No. 
27). The character of the hair is usually wavy hut 13% had straight hair and 8°o curly. No 
instance, however of a genuinely frizzl}' or wooly hair was met with. The hair is plentiful on 
the head but ‘-cauty on the face and very little on the body. * Supra-orbital ridges. are well 
marked and in a few eases (4%) they were very prominent. The eye is round and no traces 
of the epicanthic fold were found in any individual. A slight amomit of prognathism was 
found in most individuals and in some (9%) it was quite marked. 

The Bhils measured came from the western ranges of the Vindhya hills. The total number 
of the Bhils enumerated in the Census of 1931® is 363,124: of which only 218,288 still adhere 
to tribal customs and religion. Of the three divisions into which the Bhils are divided, namely, 
Patlia, Marikar and Tarv-i. the first two are considerably mixed and it is only among the last 
that miscegenation has not taken place.® In 1931, at the suggestion and with the active help 
of Mr. C. S. Venkatacliar I.C.S., then Census Superintendent of the Central Indian States, and 
who has a very wide and intimate knowledge of the Bhils, I visited several Bhil settlements in 
the western Vindhyas and took measurements on 50 adult men, belonging to the Tarvi division 
and as far as could be ascertained of pure blood. 

The other two tribes from Southern India, namely the Kadars and the Nattu Malayans, 
with whom comparisons have been made, came from the hills in the Cochin State where I 
spent several mojiths in the winters of 1928 and 1929. The latter live in the lower parts of the 
hills and the adjoining forests and I measured 44 adult men with the help of Mr. Romoni Menon, 
then Di\-isional Forest Officer of the Cochin State. The Kadars live in the upper ranges 
of these lulls which are continuous with the Annaimallais hills of the Coimbatore dis- 
trict. The Kadars measured by me belonged to Perambicullam and Vellaripallam in the 
extreme interior of these hills, where I camped for several week" in 1928 and 1929 and measured 
over 112 men and 31 women. The semi-nomadic habits of the Kadars, the great difficulty 
of communications and the liighly malarious conditions of these hills, would have made it 
impossible for me to take these measurements without the help and enthusiastic co-operation of 
Messrs. K. Go\'inda Monon and Narayan Menon, then Conservator of Forests and Divisional 
Forest Officer of the Cochin State: the former has contributed an excellent account of the habits 

and social institutions of the Kadars in this Volume. 

In Tables XIX and XIX (a) are given the Reduced and Crude C. R. L.’sof the six principal 
aboriginal tribes of Southern and Central India. It will be seen from the figures given in these 
Tables that the lowest value of the C. R. D. is between the Mundas and the Oraons who must 
therefore be regarded as racially akin. Between the Chenchu and the Bhil the Co-efficient is 
also small (6 • 1 1 4;0 • 59). When the individual characters are compared it is found that except- 
ing the Auricular height and Bigonial breadth in which the values of “a” are 8-57 and 11-26 
respectively, there is no significant difference in the other characters considered. The Chen- 
chus nave also a low Co-efficient, namely 10-32 ffiO-49 with the Kadars, the differences being 
mainly in Stature, Bigonial breadth and Orbito-Nasal breadth in which the values of ‘‘a ’’are 

‘ Cen-sus of India 1931, Volume XIV, Part I, page 362. ~ ^ ' 

- Gulam Ahmed Khan — -The Chenchus in Census ol India 1931, Volume XXIII, Part 1. page 2()] 

3 Census of India, Volume XXIII, Part II, paaes lOD — 101, 1931. 

* Guha, B. .S — Anthropological work in the HvderaUad. State in Censas of India, Volume XXiri,pa<ies 277— ->79 

=> Census of India 1931, Volume XX. Part II. page 3o6. ° 

» \ enkataohar, C. S.— Ethnographic account of the Bhils of Central India in Census of India Volume XX Pait I 
Appendix I, pages 238— 266. 19.33. ' xam. 



52-93, 13-89 and 12-00 respectively. The latter however do not appear to show re lation.“ hip 
with any of the other tribes, the lowest values obtained being 18 -98^0 -27 and 19-76±0-30 
with the Bhils and Nattu Malayans respectively. Similarly the Nattu Malayans seem to be 
unrelated to the others, their lowest Co-eliicient of 19 -76^:0 -30 being, as stated, with the 
Kadars. 

The values of the C. R. L.’s given above were computed from 26 characters including the 
Auricular height. While all other measurements were taken by the same instruments 
(Herman’s), the Auricular height in the Kadars and Nattu Malayans were measured by means 
of Pearson’s ‘ Head spanner.’ but among the rest it was measured in projection with the Antliro- 
pometer. It was thought therefore that for a more correct comparison, fresh values of the 
C. R. L.’s were necessary to be calculated after omitting the Auricular height and the Indices 
based on it. The additional values, based on 22 characters, are given in Table XX, and it will 
be noticed that the Co-etficients between the Kadars ajid the Nattu Malayans, and the Kadars 
and the Bhils, have considerably diminished bringing the tribes within the limits of relationship. 
In the rest of the groups (excepting between the Kadars and the Chenchus where the value is 
slightly raised) though the values of the C. R. L. ’shave decreased, they are still very much out 
side the limits signifying any kinship. 

In Tables XXI and XXI (a) are given the C. R. L.'s of the Yeruvas with the four tribes 
mentioned above. Holland is responsible for the measurements of 25 Yeruvas * who live in 
ths southernmost parts of Coorg and those portions of Mysore and Wynaad which adjoin it 
as only 10 of the measurements appeared to be strictly comparable, theC. R. L.’s had to be 
computed from these. Too much emphasis therefore sliould not be laid on the results obtained, 
but such as they are, they suggest relationship with the Kadar (11 ■22±0-74) and probably also 
with the Nattu-Malayan and the Ghenchu, if allowance can be made for personal equation. 
With the Bhil, however no association is indicated. 

In Text-fig 5. the Inter-relationship of these aboriginal tribes are diagrammatically illus- 



Text-fig 0. Inter-relationship of Aboriginal Tribes. 


krated. It will be observed that the relationship between the two Chota Nagpur tribes is very 
ntimate. This is in agreement with the conclusion reached by Sir William Turner" and 


1 Holland. T.H. — 1901 . Op. cit. 

* Turner, Sir William, 1901 — Op. cit., Fart I. 
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adopted subsequently by Risley From a comparative study of tbe skulls of these two tribes 
in the collection of the Indian Museum, it appears that there is some difference in the formation 
of the forehead, which may not however be important. In an excellent paper, Yenkatach^ * 
ha^ recently discussed the history of migrations of tribes iii r?riiral India, and from traditions 
present amon" the Oraons and the Goads, he coisi-ler.s thac both ot these tribes migrated from 
.Sou IniM In lia in coinnara’iiv'lv recent his'.ori.Ml lim^s. There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of this view, which explains why th? Graoiis and the Gonds speak Uravidiaii languages 
among tribes who are Ausrric speaking. The values of the C. R. L. s given in Tables XIX and 
XIX ("a) would at hrst sight appear to go against this supposition, for while showing an intimate 
association with the Mundas, the Oraons do not exhibit any relationship with any of the South 
Indian tribes. But as the values of the C. R. L.’s between these tribes and the Bhils of Central 
India are even higher it is probable that they do not represent true values of relationships be- 
tween these tribes but are rather due to individuals of mixed parentage being included inBasu’s 
camples of the Mundas and Oraons which were obtained from the outskirts of the town of 
Ranchi. It is only after his investigations in the interior of the hills are completed that we can 
bo certain on this point. 

However that be, the racial strain represented by the Bhils is found among the Chenchu 
of the Xallaimallais hills and seems also to form a con.stituent of the Kadar who contain in 
addition a definite Negrito element. 

The presence of a Negrito racial .strain in the aboriginal population of South India was 
suspected by some observers, but definite evidence as to its existence was lacking and many 
distinguished anthropologists, refused to entertain the suppo.sition. Thus Thurston, ® writing 
in 1909 remarked that the only individual with wooly hair seen by him was of “ mixed Tamil 
and African parentage." Similarly Risley * observed that ” although the terms wooly and 
frizzly had been loosely applied to the wavy hair, not uncommon among the Dravidians, no 
good observer had as yet found among any of the Indian races, a head of hair that could be 
correctly described as wooly.” 

I have drawn attention elsewhere * to the presence of frizzly hair among the Kadars of 
P.uambictilam and Vellaripallam. During my enquiries in the interior of the Cochin and the 
adjoining Anaimallais hills, I found 14 individuals among the Kadars and 1 among the 
Pdllayans with unmistakably frizzly hair (see Figs. 1 — 3a. Plate No. II). Mr. K. Govinda 
Menon, B. A. (O.xon) who spent over 25 years in the Cochin hills as Conservator of forests and 
is a close observer of the Kadar habits and customs,® told me that in the early years of his 
service, he noticed a very much larger percentage of the frizzly haired type among the Kadars, 
which seems to be gradually dying out since. 

The comparatively low values of the C. R. L. found between the Kadar and the Nattu Mala- 
yan ail'd the Yeruva, and their divergence from the Bhil-Chenchu ti’pe, coupled with the distinct 
negroid features noticed in many of the individuals belonging to these tribes, seem also due to 
this Negrito strain among the latter, although it may appear to be rather submerged at the present 
moment. Hutton ^ has recently drawn attention to the presence of the Negrito t 3 rpe among the 
Angami Nagas, and our examination of the large series of skulls brought back by the Triangular 
Expedition® has made it quite clear that it extends beyond the Assam frontiers into the trans- 
Namphuk area of Burma. It may therefore be presumed that the remnants of the Negrito race 
now foiuid among the Semangs and the Andamanese, were much more widely spread at one 
time and extended well into the Indian continent — a few survivals being still seen in isolated 
‘ pockets ’ such as among the Kadars of Perambiculam and the Pullayans of the adjoining hills. 
Since calling attention to the presence of this type, among the Kadars in 1928, when I was not 
aware of Laplque’s researches, I have come across a very important communication® here in Paris 
published by this investigator. In the winter of 1903 04 accompanied by his wife, Lapique 
carried out some extremely interesting investigations among the Kadars, Malasers and Poulayans 
in the Anaimalais hills about 40 miles south of Coimbatore when he visited two Kadar settlements 
and measured 32 adult men and 24 adult women. His researches convinced him that the existence 
of “ une race nigre primitive ” among these people is incontestable^®. Accepting the definition of 
Quatrefage, however that the negritos are brachycephalic he remarks, “ J ’ arrivais alors a la 
conception d’une race negre primitive voisine des Negritos, mais distincte parl’indice Cephalique 
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dolichocephalic.”. In my notes published in iVaiM-rc in 1928 — 29 referred to before I stated that 
though the mean Cephalic Index of the Kadars was dolichocephalic among the individuals with 
frizzly hair there was a marked tendency for a rise in the Index to mesorrhiny as shown by two 
individuals having 77-34 and 79-29 as the values of their Index ^ which in my opinion indicated 
that the basis of this negrito t^-pe was probably brachycephalic or at least meso. as in the Semangs 
(mean C. I. 79), but large admixture with a primitive dolichocephalic race had affected the 
general shape of their head. To the same admixture was probably also due the long spirals now 
seen among most of the Kadars and Pulayans with frizzly hair, in two individuals, namely the 
right hand man in Figs. 3 — 3a® and in Figs. 2 — 2a^ (Plate II) of this Volume, short spirals 
sumlar to ‘h’ instead of ‘ g ’ of Martin’s scheme ® were noticed. At the present day these Negritos 
are found to be closely similar to the Melanesian type both in hair and head form, but judging from 
the presence of two men with short spirals and higher Cephalic Index, it would seem that the origi- 
nal type was not probably unlike that of the Semangs and the Andamanese, among the former of 
whom designs on the bamboo combs identical with those used by Kadar women, are found.® 
Whatever might have been the original tj-pe, there can at am' rate be no doubt that th s was 
Negrito, a conclusion reached independently by both Lapique and myself and the photos of the 
Kadars in this Volume (see Figs. 1 — 3a, Plate 11) it is hoped will remove all further doubts about 
it. 


We are not directly concerned v\ ith the Semangs in this Report, but the Andamanese come 
with in our purview. As survivals of a very primitive ancient tjpe they have naturally attracted 
the attention of well known anthropologists and several excellent reports have been published 
on their skeletons such as those of Sir William Flower ~, Sir William Turner® and L. R. Sullivan. * 
The most exhaustive and authoritative account of their somatic characters, however was publish- 
ed by M. V. Portmaii and William Molesworth iii 15 Vols. in 1893 — 94,^'^ of which Vols. VIII, IX. 
XII and XIII contained detailed anthropometric measurements and the rest photographs. 
Mr. Portman was then the Officer in charge of the Andamanese and Captain Molesworth, who took 
the measurements, was a member of the Indian Medical Service, stationed at Port Blair. The 
photographs comprise every sphere of the life of the Andamanese and are the best published, 
two of which are reproduced in Figs. 1 — 2a, Plate I. The measurements were taken on 200 
individuals and are the most complete and exhaustiv’-e dat-a that we possess on this dying race. 
Unfortunately only three copies of this valuable work were published and it was after a great deal 
of search that I was able to get access to one. 

Molesworth measured 50 men and 50 women belonging to the North Andamanese Group 
comprising the Ti .Chari, the Ta Yeri, the Ta Jeru a id the Ta Keda tribes, who ” inhabit the 
country from Landfall Island to a line drawn through the Middle .Andaman from Flat Island 
on the west coast, to ‘ Amit-la-Ted ’ on the east coast. “ ” 

The same numbers were measured from the South Andaman Group comprising the Jika 
Bea-Da, the Akar-Bale, the Pichikwar, the Okko-Juwai and the Kol tribes, “ inhabiting the 
remaining portion of the Middle Andaman and most of the South .\ndaman and adjacent islands, 
to and including Rutland Island. ” The tribes in each of these ‘ div’i.sions are culturally and 
linguistically allied and the divisions are regarded as real by the Andamanese themseh-es. 

The mean Stature of the 50^ North Aidamanese is 1486nim. against 1482 mm. of the 50^ 
South Andamanese. The mean Head length and the Head breadth of the former are 172-90 
and 141-80 respectively against 173- 10 and 143 -70 of the latter, giving a mean Cephalic Index of 
82 -00 in the former against 83 - 00 of the latter. The mean Na.sal length and breadth are res- 
pectively 41 • 40 and 38 - 30 and the Nasal Inde.x 92 - 50 in the former. Tin- corresponding figures 
for the latter are 43-70 mm., 37 -40 mm. and 8.") -58. 

The females ofthe Northern Group have a mean Stature of 1386 mm. against 1402 mm. of the 
Southern. The mean Head length, Headbr'-adth and the Cephalic Index of the former are 
165-20, 135-30 and 81 - 90 respectively against 166-00, 1.37-4 and 82-77 of the latter. The mean 
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Nasal length, Nasal breadth and Nasal Index are respectively 36 ■ 90, 34 • 80 and 94 • 30 in the for- 
mer against 38-70, 34-60 and 89-40 of the latter. The value of the C. R. L. based on the 
measurements published by i\Ioles>vorth , between the males of the North and the South 
Andamanese groups, is found to be 0-624;0-32, showing that the Andamanese of both these 
places are without doubt, samples of the same population. In the case of the female groups 
the value of the Co-efficient is a little higher, namely 2- OOihO- 32 but not large enough to indi- 
cate any difference of type, though from comparison of the values of ‘’a” it is clear that 
among both the males and the females of the Northern group the nose is somewhat shorter and 
gives a more Chaemerrhine Index. 


They are both however very short in stature and in this respect not unlike the Semangs of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Aetas of the Phillipine Islands. 

The colour of the skin on parts not expo.sed is usually that of black lead and reddish or 
vellowish brown mider the axilla, corresponding to Nos. 23 — 43 in Broca’s scale. Comparatively 
speaking the Onges are the lightest and the South Andamanese the darkest, among whom 
instances of ' absolute black ’ are not wanting *. In a few cases, specially among the North An- 
damanese, Dr. Mole.sworch - noticed a reddish tinge on the skin o ithe cheek bones and other 
prominent parts of the face and body.” The pigment is however so strong that “ a patch of 
black skin kept free from the light for yeans, as m the case of the .skin of the head cov'ered with a 
thick mat of hair, does not become lighter in colour 

The eye colour varies slightly from very dark brown to dark brown with ' a ring of black round 
the iri; '. The colour of the hair is usually sooty black which often turns to red and light 
bro-nna from the bleaching action of the .sea wat.-r *. In form the hair is invariablv wooly and 
often of a p-epper corn type and deviation from it was not observed in a single individual. The 
amount of h tir. either on the face or the bodv in all cases is very scanty but total absence of hair 
is unknown. There is a little hair tinder the axilla and the pubic parts and in some men slight 
beard and moustache, but excessive hairiness does not occur. ^ 

The face is usually short and broad with a tendency to prognathism, which is never very 
marked. The lips are usually thick and in some cases everted. Molesworth did not bnd any 
evidence of artificial deformation excepting '■ the mark across the skull caused by the strap 
used in carrying loads ”, which is specially noticeable in women who carry big bundles of fire 
wood and as this commences at an early age, it not infrequently causes an actual depres- 
sion in the skull®. Baron von Eickstedt. ' who not long ago published an account of his trip to 
to the Andaman Islands and spoke of this deformity as the unique characteristic of the Onge 
women, whose skulls could on that accou it be easily d .stinguished, was apparently unaware that 
the trait was not so restricted as he imagined, but is found among all the Andaman tribes both 
merfand tvomen, and was mentioned by Molesw'orth as early as 1893. His further claims that 
the pepper corn rt-pe of hair and steotopygia among the Andamanese were first noticed by him 
are equally unfounded for in addition to Mole.sworth they are mentioned byLt. Col. R. b' Sev- 
mour Sewell F. R. S.,® who during 20 years of his service as Surgeon Naturalist on board the 
“Investigator” visited almost every part of the Islands, including Titaje which the Baron 
thinks he was the first ■ white Man ’ to visit and had renamed as " Weule-Bav ” and •“ Weule- 
Creek ” 

Again his contention that the scantiiie.ss of hair on the bodv of the Andamanese is due to 
their inveterate habit of shaving finds no confirmation from Molesworth, who mentioasthat 
eye brows no doubt are often shaved as a s g i of ornament but in none of the iiubviduais e.xamin- 
ed by him was there any sign of shaving the hair on the body which by nature was very scanty 
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In the paper ^ mentioned, Eickstedt disputes the uniformity of type among the Andamanese 
and thinks rhat the “ Great ” (North ?) Andamanese are more graceful, slimmer and possess a 
longer face and finer features than the Onges of Rutland (of whom he measured 42 men 38 women 
and 20 children), and comes to the conclusion that the latter represent a different t\-pe and be- 
long to an earlier wave of m'gration. Molesworth = on the other hand regards the North Anda- 
manese to be More ‘ Platyprosopic ’ and as his observations were based on a much longer 
sample and on a very much longer acquaintance with the Aidimanese of every part of the Island, 
the former’s theories — derived from a trip of a few weeks duration and on measurements of 35 
men and women only obtained from the “ Andaman Homes ” nea r Port Blair and Rutland Is- 
land where, as is well known, all the inmates are not of pure blood, — I'.eed not be taken very 
seriously. The values of the C. R. L.’s given above prove conclusively the racial homoge- 
neity of the Andamanese though, minor local variations occur, as suggested by Molesworth, 
between the Northern and the Southern groups, but there seems no justification to assume, as 
Eickstedt did, that they constitute any fundamental difference of tv-pe. 

The distinctiveness of the Andamenese as racial tj-pe has not hilherto been questioned 
and from the time of their discovery till now they have been universally recognised as one 
of the few remnants of the ancient race characterised by a dwarfish stature, black 
complexion and wooly hair who have survived as a result of isolation in the Islands of 
Pay of Bengal As Eickstedt has put it “ only very few race groups are known of which 
one can say with a certain probability that they have remained almost free from outside 
influence Ihe task was left however to Drs. T. L. Woo and G. M. Morant of the Bio- 
metric School, to discover that they are not Negritos at all, but degenerated Burmese!^ In 
their opinion the shape of the Andamanese head “ is very similar to those of the neighbouring 
Burmese and Javanese. Ihe close resemblance between the shapes in these cases can not be 
supposed fortuitous and it seems to point clearly to the fact that the Andamanese came original- 
ly from Java or from the neighbom'ing mainland and that they have degeneraied since. 'Ibis 
theory can not be reconciled to the Negrito hjqrothe.sis however ’ Again “ it is reasonable to 
suppose that this (the resemblance of head shape) indicates a true relalioiifhip and that the 
stock degenerated after reaching the Islands and then becoming isolated 

The basis of this amazing conclusion was a comparison of the values of the C. R. L.'s obtained 
from Tildesley’s ‘ A ’ Series of 44 Burmese male crania . some Javanese and the pooled ” 
means of several short series of Andamanese skulls, totalling 34 in all. 

Drs. Woo and Morant have not told us exactly when this Burmese or Javanese migration to 
the Andaman Islands took place, for we find no mention of this event in their chronicles and the 
Burmese occupation of Burma at least, is not so ancient. Nor have they enlightened us as 
to why the Burmese or for the matter of that the Javanese, felt the necessity of inventing an 
altogether new and unrelated tongue in place of Burmese or Javanese after reaihing their new 
habitat (the Andamans) unless they happened to be the results of “ degeneracy to which 
no doubt their present primitive but very dnferent habits are also to be attributed ! There 
must be something very extraordinary in the climate of the Andaman Islands which wrought 
these wonders and changed the straight hair of the Burmese or Javanese into ihe woolly hair 
of the Andamanese, transformed their slanting eyes with epicant hie folds into the horizontal 
open eyes of the latter, made them dwarfish, gave them a sooty black skin colour in place of 
their original dark brown and produced steotopygia in their women, though in their inuuediate 
south, the Nicobarese retain the somatic, cultm-al, and linguistic characters of their kinsmen of 
A sgnm and Northern Burma after thousands of years of migration ! 

The danger of the application of the statistical method to racial questions by persons with 
insufficient knowledge of Anthropology is nowliere better illustrated than in ihe case of these 
two authors who never stopped to think that some amount of similarity in the cranial shape 
is bound to exist between two races who are both brathy — and chaemaerrhine. without the one 
being a degenerated form of the other. The microcephalic character of the Andamanese skull, 
disclosed also by statistical analysis ®, is a distinguishing mark of the Negrito race along with 
pigmy stature and woolly hair and not a product of ‘'degeneracy." Values derived from 
“ pooled ” means of vurious short series measured by dhferont men in which no allowance is 
made for personal equation, and the additive nature of the method of the C. R. L. which assigns 
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an equal value *o all the characters, may produce altogether misleading results and the close- 
ness of the Co-efficients thus obtained should not, therefore, be taken to be indicative of racial 
identity, without considering other relevant factors, for which a knowledge of the racial his- 
tory of the tribes compared is essential, and the mere ability to use the calculating machine — 
however important — is not enough. 

9.— FEMALE GROUP. 

In addition to the diilerent groups of males discussed above, measurements were taken by 
me on 94 Guzrati, 102 Mahrathi, 71 Malayali and 31 Kadar women. Ihe values of the C. R. L.’s, 
both Crude and Reduced are given in Tables XXIV andXXIV(a). It wiU be seen from there 
values that there is a definite relationship between the Guzrati and Mahrathi women and there 
is also some association between the Mahrathi and the Malayali but there does not seem to be 
any between the Gujrati and the Malayali. The Kadar women stand altogether separate from 
the above three groups. When the individual characters are compared the difierences between 
the Guzrati and the Mahrathi women are found mainly in Head breadth, Min. Frontal diameter, 
Bizygomatic breadth, Nasal length and depth. Transverse arc. Cephalic Index and Breadth- 
Height Index; the values of ‘a’ in these charactersbeing20-73, 27-72, 17-25. 11-32, 18-95, 
20 - 71, 35 - 33 and 34 - 77 respectively ; showing that in comparison with the Mahrathi, the Guzrati 
women have broader head and face, and longer and more prominent nose. The differences 
between the Mahrathi and Malayali women lie in Head length, Inter-Orbital breadth, 
Orbito-Nasal breadth. Nasal depth. Total Facial length, Sagittal and Transverse arcs. Cephalic 
Index, and Upper Facial Index; the values of ‘ a ’ being 17-37, 21-82, 9-79,16-69,113-96, 
17-84, 8-88 and 26-49 respectively. Compared to the Mahrathi the Malayali women are more 
longheaded and possess narrower and more elongated face and a slightly broader, but more 
pronounced nose. The Guzrati and the Malayali therefore represent two distinct types, the 
brachycephalic and the dolichocephalic, the Mahrathi occupying an intermediate position 
between the two. The racial tj-pes disclosed from the analysis of the data on the males seem to 
be strictly followed by the female samples. 

In addition to the groups compared above my wife has measured 250 Bengali women belong- 
ing to the Brahmin, Vaidya and the Kayastha castes and I am indebted to her for permitting 
me to use her unpublished da‘:a here. In the following Tables are given the values of the 
C. R. L.’s ^ ,of the Bengali women ; — 


Crude Co effidnts of Racial LikeueiS. 



Brahmin. 

Vaidya. 

Kayastha. 

Brahmin . . . . . . . . . . - - 


0-12 

1-14 

Vaidya * . . 

0-12 


0-11 

Kayastha . . • . . 

1-14 

0-11 



PiObable Enor i0*17 in all casos. 


Ecduc:d Cceffidents of Radal Likeness. 



Brahmin. 

Vaidya. 

Kayastha. 

Brahmin 


0-10±0-23 

l-36±0-20 

Vaidva 

0-16±0-23 


0-13±0-20 

Kayastha 

1-36±0-20 

1 

0-i3±0-20 



These figures show conclusively that all the tliree groups are intimately related though the 
values of the Co-efficients between the Brahimin and Vaidya and the Vaidya and the Kayastha 
are somewhat smaller than that between the Brahmin and the Kayastha. 

When the women of Bengal taken as a whole are compared to those of Guzrat, the value of 
the Reduced C. R. L. is found to be 29-.95di0- 15. With the Mahrathi, the Co-efficient is 31-21 
iO-18 and with the Malayali it is 35-24^:0-15, showing that the Bengali women are nearer to 
to the Guzrati and the Mahra'hi than to the Malayali though the values as such are much too 
high to indicate any relatiomliip. 

Wlien discussing the comparative values of the male groups however it was noticed how 
they were a'lectcd by the presence of personal equa'ion. The above figures therefore must not 
be taken strictly on their face values and considered as indicative of racial divergence. Judging 
from the relationships shown between the women of Guzrat and Maharashtra, and between the 
Brahmin and Kayastha women of Bengal, there seems no reason to think that the true relation- 
ships of the three groups taken in their entireties, are anything di3erent from what were seen 
between the males of these regions. 


^ Based oa 23 characters oaiy. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS. 

In tile foregoing pages the somatic traits of the peoples of India were discussed separativeiy 
in each of the 8 ethnic groups into which they were divided. In the following paragraphs it is 
proposed to discuss their interrelationships. In Tables XXII and XXII (a) are given the 
Reduced and Crude C. R. L.’s of the 30 representative castes and tribes belonging to these 
groups, of which (i) five were selected from the North-Western Himalayan region, namely 
(a) the Uzbeg, (b) the Tadjik, (c) the Red Kaffir, (d) the Pathan and (e) the Khos. In the Text fig. 



Text fig. 6. Inter relationship of North Western India with other Groups. 

6. are shown the inter-relationships of N. W. Himalayan egion with the rest of India. It will 
be observed from this that its closest relationship is with Guzrat and Bengal with 22-49 and 
23-25 respectively as the total values of the C. R. L.’s. Next to these come Kannada with 
26-47, Maharashtra with 29-91, Central India with 31-09. Orissa with 31-12. Telengana wdth 
32-16, Tamil-Nadu with 33-94, U. P. (not shown in the Text-fig.) with 37-85 and Malabar 
with 39-13, If however the first two groups (the Uabeg and the Tadjik) who really do not 
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beiong to India but come from the Eussian. Turkistan and Badakshan, are omitted and fresh 
values of the C. E. L.’s are calculated, we get the following figures ; — 


1. North-West Himalayan 

Eegion and 

U. P. 


.. 13-71 

2. 

>J 

Bengal 


.. 15-64 

3. 

5J 

Central India . . 


.. 16-13 

4. 


Telengana 


.. 18-77 

•5. 

» 

Guzrat 


.. 18-89 

6. 

fy 

Kannada 


.. 19-69 

7. 

yy 

Maharashtra . . 


.. 21-75 

8. 

yy 

Malabar 


.. 22-65 

9. 

yy 

Tamil-nadu 

. . 

.. 23-65 

10. 

yy 

Orissa 

, , 

.. 24-93 


That these values constitute truer measures of relationships between N. W. Himalayan 
region and the rest of India is seen when the two Trans-Indian groups are taken separately 
and compared. From the values of the C. E. L.’s given in Tables XXII and XXII (a) it will 
be found that the Uzbeg are related ordy to the Tadjik (5-80d:;0-39) but do not show any associa- 
tion With any of the Indian tribes. Tneir divergence from the N. W. H nnalayan and the Mongoloid 
tr.bes of Xorth-Eastern India have already been discussed. The conclusion that follows 
from this, seems to be that the true Tartar-Mongol blood from Central Asia has not penetrated 
into the heart of India. 

In the case of the TadjJr however, though their closest relationship is with the Uzbeg, 
they show nevertheless a distinct association wAh the Kayastha of Bengal (10- 82+0- 22) also 
possibly the Kathi of Kathiawar (14- 18fi;0-35) and the Kho of Chitral (14-25±0-23). When 
the values of ' a ’ are compared ^ it is loond tnat the ma.n d.tfere.ices of the Tadjik from the 
Bengali Kayastha cons.st in tlie Aurxular height, Mua. Frontal diameter. Max. B.zygomatic 
breadth, Liter-Orbital breadth, Orbito-Xasal breadth, Orbito-Xasal arc. Nasal breadoj. Nasal 
depth. Total Facial length, Sag.ttal arc, Length-Breadth, Le.igth height, Naial, Upper FaCial 
and Trans. Cephalo-Faoial Indices. Compared tnerefore to the latter, tne Tadjik have a broader 
head with a h.g.ier vault and ilatter face and nose. In other words, the Mo.igol characteristics 
present in them as a result of the infusion of Uzbeg blood, appear to di’aw them away 
from the Indian races nearest to them otherwise in relationsh.p. 

Of the N. W. H unilayan tribes proper, the Eed Kaffir are associated with the U. P. Brah- 
mins (ll-(j4ffi0-27) and probably also With the Eajput (13- 72ffiO- 17). As shown by the 
values ■ a ’ tiiCir main dmerences from the former lie m the Head breadth, Mim. Fro.nt. dia- 
meter, Max. bjzy, breadth, Bigo. breadth. Nasal length and breadth, Her. circum., Length- 
Breadth, Nasal and Trans. Ceph. Facial Indices, that is, the Bed Kaffir, in comparison with the 
U. P. Brahmin have a larger and broader head and face and a longer and norrower nose. 

The Pathan show a slightly closer relationship wAh the U. P. Brahmin (10-62ffi0-34) 
and appear also to be associated with the Bengali Brahmin, the Eajput and the Nair wAh 
12-(j2A;b'34, 12-24ffi0-2j, and 12-13ffi0-31 as the respective values of their C. E. L.’s. As 
mdicated by the values of ’ a ’ they dirter from the first in Head breadth. Mm. Front, and Int.- 
Orb. breadth. Nasal length. Sagittal arc, Length-Breadth and Nasal Indices. That is they possess 
a slightly broader head and a finer and a more pronounced nose than the Brahmins of U. P. 
In relation to the Beugib Brahmm, they are taller and possess a longer head and sharper facial 
cast. From the Eajput they diii'er in having a taller stature, a higher and longer head and face 
and a narrower and more pronounced nose. Lastly, they have a slightly shorter stature, but 
very much longer, narrower and more pronoimced nose. 

The closest affinities of the Khos are with the Bengali Kayastha with 10'76ffi0-18 as the 
Eeduced C. E. L. The differences as indicated by the values of ' a ’ consist in the former’s 
havuig a slightly shorter stature but a longer head and face and a more pronounced nose. They 
appear also to be associated with the Brahmin and the Pod of Bengal, all the four castes of 
Guzrat, the Saraswat Gour and the Kanarese Brahmins. In other words, they exhibit relation- 
ships w'ith those parts of India where, there is either a dominance or strong element or brachy- 
cephaly associated with a narrow prominent nose. 

We may therefore conclude that the closest relationship of the N. W. Himalayan reitou 
IS with U. P. followed closely by Beng il and Central India. With Western and Southern Irulia, 
As associat oils are more distant. Considered individual y however, we notice on the one hand 
an alignment of the dolicocephalic Eed Kaffir- and the Pathan with the long headed groups of 
Northern India dke the Brahmm and the Eajput, and on the other the relationships of the more 
broad headed Khos with the brachycephaLc castes of Bengal, Guzrat and Mysore ; while both 
the groups evince some associat.ons with castes occupying a more intermed ate position. 


‘ Table XXVIII, Appendix, pages 46-47. 
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(ii) From the values of the C. R. L.’s given in Tables XXII and XXII (a) the neaiest reia- 
tions of the U. P. Brahmins would seem to be the Xambudiris and the Xairs of Malabai w.th 
6‘30;i;0‘32 and 7-72dz0-31 respectively as the values of the C. R. L.’s. There s also a difiiijt( 
relationship with the Rajput of Central India (8-21d;0-26) and the Teiegu Brahmin (9-04J:; 
0-34) and some association with the Brahmin of Malwa (ll-46di0-34) and the Pod o Bengal 
{13-92±0-34). 

The relationship of U. P. with North Western and Central India has already been discussed. 
Its closer affinities with the Nambudiris, who are supposed to have migrated from the United 
Provinces and the Nair who contain an appreciable ammmt of the latter's blood, are also o\ ideiit. 
The values of the C. R. L.’s, as noted above, would appear further to indicate the existence ol 
some common bond between it and Andhra and Bengal. 

(m) In Text-fig. 7, are shown the relationships of Bengal with the rest of ludia. 



Ted- jig. 7. ItUer-rdationship of Bengal with Other s. 

It will be seen that the closest relationship of Bengal is with Kannrese (Mysore : 
with 10-03 as the value of the C. R. L. The Maharashtra comes next with 16-48, Guzrat 
with 16-79 and Orissa with 18-38. Taken as a whole, there does not appear to be much 
relationship between Bengal and Tamil nadu and Central India. If however, the individual 
castes are compared, both the Brahmin and the Kayastha show iheir nearest relaiioii.dLips 
with the Tamil Brahmin, the values of the Reduced C. R. L. being i -10 O-.d am 
8.34 ±0-26 respectively, followed by the Kanarese and the Saraswat Goui Bralinim and 
theKhosof Cffiitral. Besides these, affinities are also shown by the Nair of Malabar and 
the PathanofN.W. India with the Bengali Brahmin; and by the Nagar Brahmin, the ladjik. 
the Kathi and the Bania-Jain with the Bengali Kayastha. Ihe Pods however show much 
wider relationships, being connected with the Uriya and the Malve Brahmins, the Rajput, 
the Audich, Chitpavan and the Desastha Brahmins, the Maharatta. the Him a, the Kannada 
and the Teiegu Brahmins. On the other hand no relationship is shown with the Khasi 
of Assam, either collectively or individually, as indicated by the high of the C. R. L s. 

This should dispose of finally the hypothesis of the Mongolian origin of the Benga ipeop e. 
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(iv) The closest relationships of the Sasan Brahmin of Orissa appear to be with the Saraswat 
Gout Brahmin (8-11 ± 0-23,) the Bengali Pod (8- 19 ±0-23) and the Maharatta (8-22 ± 
0-21) closely followed by the Telegu Brah mi n (9-78 i 0-23). As shown by the values of 
‘ a their chief diilerences from these groups consist in their having a higher cranial vault and 
a broader nasal root. From the Saraswat and the Telegu Brahmin, they differ also in having 
a shorter head and a more squarish type of face. 

(v) Taken as a whole Central India shows nearer affinities to Telangana and Maharashtra 
with 6-20 and 6-47 respectively as the values of the C. E. L.’s closely followed by U. P. with 
9-83. With the Tamil-nadu the value is 12-15, with Kannada it is 13-57, Orissa 13-87, Malabar 
13-84, Guzrat 15-54, K. W. H. 16-13 and Bengal 19-03. Individually, however the Malve 
Brahmins are most closely related to the Chitpavan and the Telegu Brahmins with 5-27 ±0-25 
and 6-44 ± 0-34 respectively as the values of the C. E. L.’s. The Tamil Kalla (7-22 + 0-.38) 
the Bengali Pod (7-40 4-0-34), the Mahratta (7-54 ^ 0-.32) and the Desastha Brahmin (7-82ik 
0-25) come next in points of relationship. There appear also to be some associations with the 
Audich (10-46 i 0’26), the U. P. (11-46 +0-34) and the Saraswat Gour Brahmin of Goa (11-76 
Jr 0-34). They diSer from the Kalla in having a longer and more prominent nose and from 
the rest in having a much narrower head. Similarly the closest relationships of the Eajput are 
with the Chitpavan (5-45 + 0-17) and the Telegu Brahmin (5-96 rb 0-26). They are also re- 
lated to the Pod. the Mahratta. the Audich, the Kalla, the Desastha and the U. P. Brahmins, 
the Nair and the Saraswat Gour Brahmin with 7-73 Jr 0-26, 7-80 J; 0-23, 7-81 Jr 0-18, 7-95 
Jr 0-.30, 8-02 Jr 0-16, 8-21 Jr 0-26, 8-40 J; 0-22 and 8-78 Jr 0-26 respectively as the values 
of C. E. L.’s. In addition there seems also some associations with the Khos of Chitral (11-55 
Jr 0-18), the Pathan of Bijam- (12-24 Jr 0-26), the Kannada Brahmin (21-48 Jr 0-26), the 
Tamil Brahmin (13-29 Jr 0-26), and the Eed Kaffir of Kaffiristan (13-72 Jr 0-17). As indicat- 
ed by the values of ‘ a ’ their chief difEerences from the above tribes consist in their ha-ving a 
taller stature and more prominent nose with the exception of the Pathan and the Eed Kaffir, 
both of whom, on the other hand, are taller and possess a narrower and more prominent nose than 
the Eajput of Central India. 

(vi) The Guzrati castes taken together have the smallest value of the C. E. L. with the 
Kannada Brahmin (8-47). With Maharashtra the value is slightly higher, namely 10-74. With 
the Kho of Chitral it is 12 • 16, Bengal’ 16 • 79, Tamil-nadu 18 • 28, Telangana 18 • 80, N. W. Himalayan 
region 18-89 and Malabar 29-0. With the first two therefore the relation of Guzrat seems to 
be close and there seems also to be some association with Chitral and probably Bengal. With 
the rest however there is no apparent relationship. 

Of the individual castes, the closest affinities of the Nagar Brahmin are with the Brahmin 
pf Kannada (6-48 J: 0-27) closely followed by the Desastha Brahmin of Mahrashtra (8-54 J^ 
0-16) and thp Kayastha of Bengal (10-46 i 0-17). The Kathi have the smallest value with 
the Bengali Kayastha (11-06 J; 0-30) and the Kho of the Chitral (11-75 0-31). The closest 

relationship of the Bania Jain are with the Kannada (5-91 J: 0-26) and the Desastha 
Brahmin (5-94 J: 0-16). They appear also to be related to the Chitpavan Brahmin (9-53 J- 
0-17), the Mahratta (9-75 J; 0-23), the Saraswat Gour Brahmin (11-73 J^ 0-26), the Kayastha 
of Bengal (12-65 + 0-17) and the l^o of Chitral (13-01 J; 0-18). 

{vii) The Mahrathi castes taken together have the closest relationship with the Kannada 
Brahmin (4-55) followed closely by Central India (6-47) and Orissa (7-47). With the Telegu 
Brahmin the value is 8-35. and with the Tamil castes it is 9-38. With Bengal and Malabar 
the association is more distant, namely 16-48 and 17-93 respectively. There seems, therefore 
to be no doubt of the close relationship of Maharashtra, Kannada, Central India, Guzrat, Andhra 
and Tamil-nadu. With the rest of India, the affinities of the Mahrathi are more distant. 

Of the individual castes the Chitpavans have the closest affinities with the Audich Brahmins 
(3-45 J; 0-17), followed by Malve Brahmin of Central India (5-27 i 0-25), the Eajputs (5-45 
± 0-17). the Kannada Brahmins (5-53 J; 0-25), and the Tamil Kalla (5-74 J- 0-29). They 
are related also to the Bengali Pod (7-46 J; 0-25) and the Telegu Brahmin (7-99 J- 0-25). 
There may also be some association between them and the Nagar Brahmins of Guzrat and 
the Sasan Brahmins of Orissa. The closest relationship of the Desastha are with the 
Audich Brahmins of Guzrat (2-56 ± 0- 17) and the Brahmins of Kannada (4-87 J; 0-25). 
They are closely related also to the Bania-Jain (5-94 J^ 0-16), the Bengali Pod f6-69 ± 0-25)' 
the Tamil Kalla (6-76 ± 0-29), the Malve Brahmin (7-82 ± 0-25), the Eajput (8-02 ± 0-16)', 
the Nagar Brahmin (8-54 J^ 0-16) and the Brahmins of the Telangana (9-07 J^ 0-25). 

The nearest relationship of the Saraswat Gour Brahmins are with the Kannada and the 
Tamil Brahmins with 1-20 ± 0-34 and 1-32 J; 0-34 respectively as the values of the C. E L ’s 
They are closely related to the Telegu Brahmins (4-26 ±0-34), the Bengali Pod (4-46 + 
(1-34). the Brahmins of Orissa (8-11 J; 0*23) and the Eajputs of Central India (8'78 J- 0*26) 
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Curiously enough there seems to be a relationship with the Khasis of Assam (9-40 i 0-29). 
With the Kayasthas and Bra h mi n s of Bengal, the Kho of Chitral and the Brahmins of Malwa 
there appear also to be some associations. The Mahrattas show the smallest values with the 
Audich Brahmins of Guzrat (3-56 ±0-24) followed by the Pod of Bengal 16-53 + 0-31), the 
Kannada Brahmin (6-60 ± 0-31), theMalve Brahmin (7-54 ±0-32), the Eajput (7-80 + 0-23), 
the Tamil Kalla (8-13 ± 0-36), the Brahmins of Orissa (8-22 ±0-21), theSaraswat Gour (8-97 
± 0-31) and the Bania Jains of Guzrat (9-75 ± 0-23). There appear moreover to be some 
associations between them and the Nagar and the Telegu Brahmins. 

{viii) The Malayali as a whole is most closdly related to the Telegu with a Co-efficient of 5'96 
followed by the U. P. Brahmins with 10-19 and the Central Indian castes with 13 -94. There 
does not appear to be much relationship with other parts of India, the values of the Co-efficient 
being with Maharashtra 17-93, Orissa 19-60, Bengal 20-23, Tamil-nadu 20-60, Kannada 27 24, 
Guzrat 29-00 and N. W. Himalayan region 39-13. 

Individually however, the Nambudiri is closely related to the U. P. Brahmin (6-30 + 
0-32), as noted already, the Telegu Brahmins (6-56 ±0-32) and the Eajputs of Central 
India (14-93 ± 0-24). The Nair is most closely related to the Telegu Brahmin (3-66 ± 0-31) 
followed by the Tamil Brahmin (6-39 ±0-31) the Saraswat Gour Brahmin (7 ±0-31), 

the U. P. Brahmin (7-72 ± 0-31), and the Eajput ( 8-40 ± 0-22). There appear to be some 
relationship also with the Bengali Brahmin (10-21 ± 0-31), the Tamil Kalla (10-59 ± 0-35), 
the Pathan (12-13 ±0-31) and the Bengali Pod (12-48 ±0-31). The nearest relationships 
of the lUuva are with the Telegu Brahmin (5-56 ± 0-34) and the Tamil Kalla (5-76 ± 0-38) 
followed closely by the Bengali Pod (7-00 ± 0-34). They seem also to be assoc.ated with the 
Saraswat Gour Brahmin (10-24 ± 0-34), the Malve Brahmin (10-60 ± 0-34). the Chitpavan 
(12-83 ±0-25) and the Tamil Brahmins (13-94 ± 0-34). 

(ix) The relationship of the Tamil castes appears to be closest with Telegu 17-86) followed 
closely by Maharashtra (9 - 38) and Kaimada ( 10 - 57) . They are also found to be related to Cen- 
tral India (12 • 15) and Orissa (12 - 73). With the rest of India the relationship is not close, namely 
with U. P. (18-04), Guzrat (18-28), Malabar (20-60), Bengal (22-36) and N. W. H. (33-94). 

Individually however the Tamil Brahmin has the smallest Co-efficient with the Saraswat 
Gour Brahmin (1 '32 ± 0'34) closely followed by those of the Kannada Brahmin (472 ± 0-34), 
Telegu Brahmin (5- 96 ±0-34), the Nair (6-39 ± 0-31) and the Bengali Brahmin (7-40 ± 0-34). 
They are also related to the Pod and Kayastha of Bengal, the Nambudiri and the Tamil 
Kalla. The latter, as noted already shows the smallest value with the Telegu Brahmins 
(3-26±0‘38) closely followed by the Chitpavan Brahmins {5-74±0-29), the Illuva 
(5’76±0'38), the Bengali Pod (6-17±0’38), the Desastha Brahmin (6- 76 ± 0-29), llalv^ 
Brahmin (7-22 ±0-38), the Eajput (7-95 ± 0-30), the Mahratta (8- 13 ±0,-36) and the 
Saraswat Gour Brahmin (8-89 ± 0-38). They seem also to be associated with the Nair, the 
Kannada Brahmin, the Audich and the Orissa Brahmins. 

(x) The closest affinities of the Kannada rather unexpectedly are with the Guzrati (8 - 47), 
closely followed by the Bengali (10 03), the Tamil (10-57) and the Maluathi (10-74). There 
appears also to be some association with Central India (13-57) and Telangana (15-77). With 
the rest of India there does not appear to be any relationship ; the values of the Co-efficient 
being 23 - 66 with the U. P., 26 - 47 with N. W. H. region and lastly 27 - 24, the highest, with their 
near neighbour the Malayali. 

Individually however the closest relationship of the Kannada Brahmins is with the Sara- 
swat Gour Brahmins (1-20 ±0-34) closely followed by the Audich (3-40 ±0-26), the Tamil 
(4*72 ± 0-34) and the Desastha Brahmins (4-87 ± 0-25). They are also related to the Chit- 
pavan, the Telegu Brahmins, the Bania Jains, the Nagar Brahmin, the Mahratta and the 
Bengab Pod. 

(xi) The relationship of the Telegu people is closest with the Malayali (5 - 96) followed by the 
people of Central India (6-20), the Tamils (7-86), Mahrathi (8-35), the U. P. (9-04), and the 
Uriya Brah m ins (9-78). With the rest of India the relationship is not close, the value of the 
Co-efficient being 15-77 with Kaimada, 15-88 with Bengal, 18-80 with Guzrat and 32 -16 with 
North Western Himalayan region. 

Considered individually the Brahmin of Telangana, are most intimately related to the 
Tamil Kalla (3-26 ± 0-38) and the Nair (3-66 ± 0-31) closely followed by the Saraswat Gour 
Brahmin of Goa (4-26 ± 0-34). They are also related to the Illuva (5-56 ± 0-34), the Kaunada 
Brahmins (5-84 ± 0-34), the Eajput (5-96 ± 0-26), the Tamil Brahmin (5-96 ±0-34), the 
Malve Brahmin (6- 44 ± 0-34), the Nambudiri (6-56 ±0-32), the Bengali Pod (6-68 ± 0-34), 
the Chitpavan (7 • 99 ± 0 • 25), the U. P. (9 04 ± 0 • 34), the Desastha (9 • 07 ± 0 - 25) and the Audich 
Brahmin (10-80 ±0-26). 
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{xii) Of the thiee tribul groups, (Kadar, Bhil and Khasi), the Kadar do not appear to show 
relatioiifthix^ with anv other, with the possible exception of the Bhil, with whom the corrected 
value of then C. R. L.’s as given in Table XX (Appendix, page 33) is 12-47 ±0-29, ust sufficient 
to bring the two within 1 he limits of relationship. The latter however would seem to be more 
^\h(,lt>lv as>oeiated, having some connection with the Malve Brahmin of Central India 
(13-24 a:; 0-34) and al o possibly the Mahratta (15- 43 ± 0- 31), the Chitpavan Brahmin 
(16- 15 U-25) and the Tamil Kalla (16-58 0-38), As the Bhil and the Malve Brahmin 

are close neighbours and the Mahratta and the Chitpavans live not far distant, the 
closeness of the Co-efficients is suspicious although strictly speaking they are not indicative of 
any relationship.^ 

The only relationship shown by the Khasis, as judged by the values of the C. R. L. is with 
the Saraswat Gour Brahmin (9-40 0-29) as mentioned already. It would seem to be quite 

uiiexpecteet but the smallness of the value is difficult to be explained otherwise except oh the 
assumption oi the existence of a racial strain which has entered into the composition of both 
which probably explains the presence of a small element among the Khasis with fine and promi- 
nent nose. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The results derived from the values of rhe C. R. L.’s discussed above are summarised in Text- 
figures 8 and 9. In the former are shown the inter-relationships of all the groups having 



values of the C. R. L.’s below 4 - 5, i.e., having intimate affinities. On examining this Fig. it wiU 
be notic(-d that besides the intra-regional groupings seen in N. W. Himalaya, Guzrat, Bengal, 
Maharashtra and IMalabar, intimate relationships are exhibited by the Audich Brahmin of Guzrat 
with all the ^lahrathi castes and the Kannada Brahmin ; the Pod of Bengal with the Saraswat 
Gour Brahmin of Konkan and the latter with the Telegu, Tamil and the Kannada Brahmins. 
Similarly the Telegu Brahmin are intimtately associated with both the Saraswat Gour and the 
Kalla Nair group. Mc find, on the one hand, therefore, a very intimate relationship between 
(i) the long-headed peoples of Andhra, Tamil-nadu and Malabar and on the other, between (ii) the 
peoples haffing a mo e intermediate head form in Guzrat, Maharashtra, Kannada, Tamil-nadu 

iVenkatachar, C. S.-Op. cit., pages 267-279, where he suggests the infusion of Bhil blood among the Malvea doe to 
the former’s repeated encroachments in historical times. 
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and Bengal. If however the values of the C. R. L.’s are raised from 4 • 5 to 7 (Text-fig. 9.), some 



definite relationships of the former, i.e.. (i), are established with the loiig-he.nled ehm.'nts 
of Maharashtra aiul Central India ; and of the whole of this long- lieaded group of the Maliaras’utra, 
Andhra, Tamil nadu and Malabar with the second, i.e.. (//). Last y cdose alhniwes are aLo found 
between the Brahmin of the Ldiited Provinces and the Nambudiri and between the broad-headed 
peoples of Guzrat and Kannada. 

When the C. R. L. values are still further raised (to 13). the the common dolichoct'phalic 
strain which unh'rlies the entire popul.ition of the Peninsular and Centra! india and also 
partially of Guzrat and Bengal bi'comes still more explicit and appears to show some morpholo- 
gical similarities with the long-headed strain of Northern India. Similarly the tnachyeephalic 
strain which enters predominantly into the population of Guzrat , Bengal, Kannada, .Maharashtra 
and Tamil nadu appears not wholly unlike the one seen among the. Tadjik of Badakshan and 
wiiich forms also one of the component element of the Khos of Cliitral. 

In the racial composition of the peoples of India we can discern therefore : — (.\) a short statur- 
edlong headed element with high cranial vault but faintly marked supra-orbital ridges and broad, 
short but orthognathous face, with medium lips. The nose is prominent and long but the alae 
moderately .spread out, giving a Mesorrhin” Index. The colour of the skin varies from light 
brown (Nos. 14-15) in the Telegu Brahmin to a dark tawny brown (Nos. 23 — 27) among the Kalla, 
the eye colour is dark brown (Nos. 1-3), and colour of the hair is usually black (No. 27). The 
latter is in general straight, but is inclined to waviness and the amount is moderate both on the 
face and the body. 

It is found in its purest form among the Telegu Brahmin but the Kallas of Southern Tanul 
country and the Illuvas of Cochin also furnish good examples. Taking the-e three as represen- 
tative samples, we get the following mean values for its somatic characters : — 

Stature 1(334-23; Head leirgth 189-68; Head breadth 140-92 ; Cephalic Index 74-34; 
Auricular height 121-69 ; Bizygomatic breadth 131 • 18 ; Total Facial length 115-40 ; Facialindex 
88-05; Inter-orbital breadth 31-20 ; Orbito-nasal Iirdex 1 1 1 - 2i ) ; N:vsal depth 23-97 and Na.sal 
Index 73 05. ^ 

This type forms the predominant element^in the greater part of the lower stratum of the 
population of Northern India, including to some extent the Punjab, where among the Chuhra and 
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Chamar, Havelock Charles^ noticed the presence of a small-headed, broad-nosed element which 
appears to be closely related to the Mediterranean stock of Europe. (Eig. 5-5(ci) 6-6(a) in Plate 
VII and Figs, l-l(a), 2-2ia) and 4-4(a) in Plate IX. 

On this basic substratum there appears to have superimposed : — In the western littoral and 
Bengal (B) a brachycephalic element of medium stature with flattened occiput but having 
also h’gh head and not infrequently receding forehead. Like the former the face is short and 
orthognathous but somewhat broader. The nose is long and highly pitched but quite often 
arched and convex. The skin colour varies from a pale white (Xos. 10 — 13) to light brown (Nos. 
14 — 15) among the Nagar Brahmin, to tawny brown (Nos. 23 — 28) among the Kannada Non- 
Brahmins. The co’our of the eye is usually dark brown (Nos. 2 — 4) but a small per cent, shows 
light eyes (Nos. 5 — 9). The hair colour similarly is black (No. 27) with a small proportion showing 
a dark brown tint (Nos. 4 — 6) The hair is generally straight and the pilous system well 
developed. 

If we take the Nagar Brahmin of Guzrat, the Kayastha of Bengal and the Kannada non- 
Brahmin as representatives of this type , the following mean values are found for their somatic 
characters —Stature 1658-08; Head length 183-25; Head breadth 149 - 60 ; Cephalic Index 
81-76 ; Auricular height 122-76 ; Bizygomatic breadth 134-59 ; Total Facial length 116-34 ; 
Facial Index 86-58; Inter-orbital breadth 30-88; Orbito-nasol Index 112-38; Nasal depth 
25-18 and Nasal Index 69-85. (Figs. 1 — 6a, in Plates III, IV, V and X). 

And in Northern India : — 

(C) Another long headed strain with comparatively lorver but longer head and tall stature 
and possess ng a long face and prominent narrow long nose. In its purest form it is found 
the Northwest Himalayan tr.bes like the Kaffir.? and the Pathan where the skin colour is pre- 
dominantly of a rosy white tint (Nos. 9 — 11) and an appreciable number have grey blue eyes 
(Nos. 7—16) and chestnut hair. In the plains of Northern India, among the Sikhs of the Punjab 
and the Brahmin of U. P. the skin colour changes to a light transparent brown (Nos. 12 — 15) 
which in the language of Emil Schmidt quoted by Risley is like, the milk just tinged with cofiee 
and hardly darker than is met with in members of the swartheir races of Southern Europe 
Here also there is a small proportion of people having light eyes (Nos. 5 — 7) and brownish 
hair. Among this type also the hair is usually straight and the pilous system well developed. 

If we take the Sikhs and the U. P. Brahmins as representatives, we get the following mean 
value for this type Stature 1686-39 ; Head ength 193-80 ; Head breadth 141-73 ; Auri- 
cular height (U.P Brahmin) 120-92 ; Cephalic Index 73-11 ; Inter-orbital breadth (U. P. Brah- 
min) 29-44; Bizygomatic breadth 134-58; Total Facial length 120-91; Facial Index 89-88 
Orbito nasal Index U. P. Brahmin) 114-24; Nasal Depth U. P. Brahmin) 26-78 and 
Nasal Index 67-13. (Figs. 1— 4a in Plate VI, Figs. 1— 6a in Plate VII and Fffis. 3— 3a in 
Plate^X.) ° 

The two long-headed strains (A) and (C) show some similarity in the shape ofthe head as 
revealed in the comparative closeness of the values of the C. R. L.’s between the U.P. and the 
Telegu Brahmins and the Pathan and the Nair. A somewhat like similarity was also noticed 
by narrower* m the shape of the cranii m of the Tamil coolies and the Scottish people. 

Significant diSerences are however, .ible not only in stature, in the absolute length, and 
height of the cranial vault, but also in the form and proportions of the face and the nose. These 
together with the d fierences n the integumentary colours mark out the long headed people of 
Southern from those of Northern India. If as Peake and Fleure* consider, that long- andhigh- 
headedness are associated with dark hair and eyes and are the characteristics of a very early 
type of modern men, the type designated here as (A) must be a south eastward drift of this race 
which reached India in very early times. The other long headed type, as history would seem to 
suggest, belonged to a late drift from the north west though both may have been evolved of a 
common ancestral stock like the Cro-magnon or some pre-Cro-magnon race but were different- 
iated very early. 

In addition to these three types, the aboriginal population of India discloses : 

(D) A short long- and moderately high-headed strain wdth often strongly marked brow ridges 
broad short face, the mouth sightly incUned forwards and .small flat nose with the alae extended 
The hair varies from wavy to curUness and the skin colour is a shade of dark chocolate brown 
approaching black. This type is predominant among the aboriginal tribes of Central and 
Southern India, but seems also to have entered in a considerable degree in the ower stratum 
ofthe Indian population This type i.s closely allied to the Veddas of Ceylon, the Toalas of 
Celebes and the Sakais of the Malay Peninsula. A more primitive form of this type is seen 
among the aborigines of Australia among whom some of its traits are found in an intensified form. 

1 Charles, R. H. — 1892. Op. cit. 

* Risley, H. H. 1901 — Op. cit., page 490. 

* Harrower, Gordon. — Trans. Roy. Soe. of Edinb-argh, Volume LIV. Op. cit. 

* Peake, H. and Pleure, H. J. — Priests and Kings, pages 181—188 ; Oxford, 1927. 
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The Bhils of the Vindhya and the Chenchus of the Farhahad Hills may be regarded as re- 
presentatives of this type. (Figs. 4 — 7a, in Plate II and Figs. 5— 6a, in Plate IX.) 

It seems probable that at a very early time, this type displaced and partially intermixed 
with : — 

(E) a dark pigmy strain having spirally curved hair, remnants of which are still found among 
the Radars and the Pulayans of the Peramabicullan Hills but which is mostly submerged in India 
at the present time. (Figs. 1 — 2a, in Plate I and Figs. 1 — 3a, in Plate II). 

From the evidence supplied by anthropom,ctry the mongoloid racial strain does not appear to 
have entered in any consicerable exte nt in the populaficn of the mainlands of India. The true 
Mongol element as seen among the Uzbegs. still remains outside the Inckn fixntiers but all 
along the sub-Himalayan region from the Chieng-pa and Laciakhi of X.E. Kashmir to the Lepcha 
or Rong of Bhuatan ; — ^ 

(F) a brachycephalic mongolid type, having, not improbably some affinities with the 
former, seems to have penetrated, and constitutes tedaj', the main component of the 
population of these parts. The type that forms the dominant element in Burma is also 
brachycephalic but somewhat shorter in stature and having a short flat nose and a ten- 
dency to alveolar prognathism. It appears to exhibit certain aflinitics with and may not im- 
probably be a sub-type of (F) but having closer relationships with the Siamese, the Malay and 
the Cochin Chinese, all of whom undoubtedly belong fundamentally to a common racial stock. 

In Assam and Northern Burma there seems to have entered : — 

(G) a second mongoloid strain, characterised by medium stature, Icngishhead and medium 
nose, but exhibiting like (F) the typical mongoloid characteristics of the face and the eye. This 
element constitutes the major strain in the population of the hills and not inconsiderably of 
that of the Brahmaputra Valley, though mixed with the type {p5 in many places. The Angami 
Nagas may be considered to bo the best representative of this type, but the Mikir-Bodo group 
also furnishes a good example. (Figs. 1 — 7, in Plate YIII.) 

RELATIGNSHIP WITH OLDER STRAINS. 


In trying to trace the history of these different racial strains we are confronted with a lack 
of skeletal materials belonging to early periods of India’s racial history though relics of early 
man are scattered extensively all over the country. In Text fig. 11, are given the distribution 
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of the principal prehistoric sites so far discovered. Of the early stone age, implements have 
been found in Kewa. Kathiawar, ilaharashtra, Pallavaram, Arkonani. Piindi in the southern- 
mos-t parts of the Peninsula and higher up along the Penner river. There is also evidence in 
many places of Southern Deccan that the Xeohthic man used some of the rock shelters on 
the i:raiiit(' hills which rise abruptly out of the plains, but as yet no traces of human habitation 
or iuhuiuation which can be assigned delinitely to the Paiseolithic or Neolithic age. have teen 
discovered.^ Innumerable sites belonging to the Chalcolithic times, numbering well over a 
hundred, have however been found principally in Northwestern India, some of which e.g., Mo- 
heiijo-daro and Harappa cover many hundreds of acres. Similarly megalithic remains and 
burials of the Iron Age. occur in all parts of the Central and Southern India, of which nearly a 
million were counted in the Hyderabad State alone. - 

The earliest accounts of the latter were published by Headows Taylor ® and Breeks^ in 
187d. Taylor opened hundreds of f'airns and Kistaevans in the 8horapur State, above the junc- 
tion of the Bheema and Krishna rivers, of which the most important and complete were the 
cairns of Jewurgi numbering 268. and occupying an area of 336, 216 yards." Throughout these 
remains reil and black earthenware, red cornelian beads, copper, bronze, iron implements and 
objects of gold and silver were found. From the manner of the disposal of the dead. Taylor 
came to the conclusion that two different cultures were represented — i) when burial was resorted 
to. an* I, ii) when cremation came into general use.® He found also e^•^dence of human sacrifice, 
speciallv ill Cairns A. B, D and E at Jewurgi" and in Cairn A at Andola about 5 miles south- 
east of .Jewiu'gh. Three skeletons were found in Cairn A® at Jewurgi. of which the largest 
measured .1 — .j|ft.. 3 in Cairn B^® of which two were probably of women judging from the pel- 
vic-breadth, .j skulls in Cairn D and 1 in Cairn E. The last was very long headed with promi- 
nent evebruws and marked prognathism’"'^. Unfortunately none of these skeletal remains could 
be preserved as they decayed soon after having been exposed to air. 

The Hogalithic remains of the Nilgiri hills described by Breeks'®. who as a member of the 
Madras Civil Service was stationed for many years in the Nilgiris, — belong apparently to two 
periods, the earlier of which was the age of the Cairn builders and the latter of that of the Crem- 
leclis. which were found at lower levels close to the Ghats leading from the Plains. Bed and 
black earthenware and bronze and iron objects were found throughout these remains but from 
the changes in orientation and nature of the objects differences of time and culture were 
infcried'®. It is of special interest to note the representations of human figures on 
horsebacks found in the Cairns, and ihe same with swords in the sculptured figures 
of the Cromlechs, though the portrayal of horse would seem to suggest limited acquaint- 
ance with that animal. The human figures are uncovered above the waist, wearing quilted 
and padded drawers and having elaborate sword-belt and dagger'^. 

Close to the foot of the Nilgiris, in the Satyamangalam Taluk of the Coimbatore district 
(lat.”'"^’*N). Mr. Longhurst'" excavated a certain number of Cairns and stone cists, red and 
black ware. beaTls and various iron objects were found along with four-legged earthen sarco- 
phagi. Fragments of human .skulls were also found. The .same excavator'® also opened a 
rock cut tomb in Malabar, about o miles from Calicut where a similar sarcophagus was found. 

In the Hyderabad State, Mr. Yazdani''^ opened a large number of Cairns near Maula Aliiu a 
rockv countin' covering an area of about 40 acres. Bed and black ware and bronze and iron 
implements and fragments of human remains w-ere found. 

Besides Mr. Yazdani. Mr. L. Munn '* in the Baigir District and Mr. Wakefield'® at Janampitt 
(W arangal District) excavated several Cairns and Cromleches. in which also similar potterv, 
iron objects and sarcophagi were found. The most impoitant work in this part, however, was 
done by Ur. Hunt^®. who excavated a very large number of cist graves in Baigir, 

' Fuotp, I’ol’crt J3rucc — Indian Prehistoric and Proto-Historic Antiquities — pa.cies 2 and 11. Madras, 1916. 

- Hylriahad Cairn burials and their significance — T. R. A. T., Volume LfV, page 141, London. 

J'L'ii'.Ior. ('aj t. Meadows. — Trans. Roy. Irish Academy. Volume MXIV. pages 329 — 362; Dublin, 1865. 

•i Bicek-.. J. \V. — Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris; London. 1873. 

Ihid , pnge 337. 

Ibid,, \ age 358. 

' Ibid., pages 340 — 342. 

^ page 34.3. 

9 page 339. 

puge 340. 

Ibid., page 334. 

"W. — Op. cit. — pages 72 — llO. 

*3 Ibid., { aifc Ion. 

14 Ibid., l a-je- H-2— 105. 

Lon:rbui'-f. A. H. — A Report on the excavation of certain cairns in the Coimbatore District. Ann. Report of 

thf Ai< I'a (ilogkal Survey— Southern Circle, for 1913 — 14, pages 43 — 45. Madras. 

‘^^Lonidiiir^t. A. H. — A Rook-cut tomb near Calicut. Ann. Report of the Arcbgeologicai Sur^'ey for 1911 12 

pjigc'- 159- — i6<*. 

^'Yazdani G. — Ann. Report of the Arch. Dept, of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions for 1915 16. 

Ibid , 1 ogc 10. 

\VaLefi*"*Id, G. E. C. — Note on a visit to the prehistoric burial grounds of Janampitt iv. the W’urangal Dist. 

of Hydciabad ; Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Hyder. State for 1917 — 18, pages 24 39. 

®0Hunt, E. H. — Op. cit. 



and other places in the Hyderabad State. Dr. Hunt^ distinguishes two kinds ofpottcrydi red 
and (2) black with red bases, both hand and wheel made with symbolic marks. Copper objecl s. 
lapis lazuli, quartz and cornelian beads associated with female burials, gold and silver oi nr inents 
and iron objects of all kinds were found throughout. There was eddence of human sacrifice 
here, as at Jewurgi^and several skeletons were found both in a contracted and extended po- 
sition, seven of which were discovered in Raigir Cairn XVII, one in Eaigir V and another in 
Raigir XXIV.^ 

In the Tamil country, in the south, Mr. Richards^ excavated three stone circles at 
Odygathurin the Palar Valley, about 18 miles from Vellore, not far from the site of Kaiichi 
the ancient capital of the Pallavas. These stone circles occur at about 1,100 ft. al.ove 
the sea level. Red and black wares, copper and iron objects .and three legged earthen 
sarcophagi were found along with two terracotta spindle whorls. 

In the south of the Chingleput district, at Perambour, Mr. Rea= excavated .■'Oiiie .stone cir- 
cles on the lower end of the hill slope and found the same kind of red and black-wares, iron imple- 
ments and earthen sarcophagi, with three rows of legs instead of two. Two human skeletons 
were found, one of which was in a flexed position. Somewhat further south on the Coromandel 
Coast, about 20 kilometres from Pondichery. Dr. Numa Laffitte® of the French Colonial 
Health Service, has recently carried out some notable excavations in the villages of Tiruvicar, 
Perimbe and Montapalam. In these three villages, he found a large number of burial jars and 
sarcophagi having both two and three rows of legs. Besides the usual red and black nares, 
he got in these urns, a large number of bronze, copper and iron objects and gold and cornelian 
trinkets. He recovered also a large number of human crania". The nature and content of 
the objects and the geometrical symbols (?) on the outer surface of the earthen ware were 
similar to those found at Chingleput and other parts of the Presidency. 

The largest and apparently the most important of these remains however, occur m the 
southernmost part of the Peninsula, in the district of Tinnevelky. in the delta of the Tainxa- 
parni river, which at Aditanallur alone extends over 114 acres®. Mr. Rea. of the Archseolcgic a) 
Survey of India carried out some excavations during 1901-02 and opened a largenumter of bu- 
rial urns, in which besides red and black-ware, gold ornaments and objects of copper, 
bronze and iron in large quantities were found. Some human skeletons were found in a 
flexed position. 

That the megalithic remains of the Deccan and S. India reveal an uniform culture through- 
out as judged by the nature and contents of the objects found, admits hardly of any doubt, 
though several phase.s of the same can probably be distinguished. But what exactly 
were the origins and the precise period of time to which this culture may be assigned, 
are questions that cannot be settled definitely until further excavations take place. Mea- 
dows Taylor has shown that the round holes, in the centre of the slabs on the southern 
sides of the Deccan Kistvaens are identical with those of Pircassia. Brittany and EnglancJ,® 
and Dr. Hunt^® has called attention to the striking resemblance of the burial arrangements of the 
Raigir Cairn with those of Tarkham in Egypt, the .similarity of interwinod sneakes and rosettes 
and of the polished black and red ware with tho.se with “ Ka ” marks of the Middle Predynastic 
Egypt pointed out originally by Mr. Henry Balfour of Oxford. But as shown by Sir Flinders 
Petrie, this connection could not have been direct for the iron found in the Indian remains 
was not known in Egypt before the time of Rameses the Great i.c.. about 1.3th century B. C. 
Similarly the bronze found in the South Indian graves contains a much higher percentage of tin 
than the Egyptian bronzes, which did not come into use. according to Petrie, till the ISth Dy- 
nasty. The bronze vases from the Xilgiri Cairns analysed by Mr. Broughton bad 19-8% 
of tin and a similar cup from Maula Ali (Hyderabad) when analysed showed 21^ '^ of tin. 

From the evidence derived from Sanskritic sources, both Sir John Mar.-,halP^ and Prof. 
Rapson^® have attributed the introduction of iron in S. India to the Vedic Aryan colonists 
about the 5th century B. C. when S. India w'as still .supposed to be in the Neolithic stage. But 
iron ores of excellent quality are found on the surface in large quantities in S. India and earthen 

* Op. cit., page 150. 

* Op. cit., page 148. 

® Op. cit., pages 148 — 149. 

4Eichards, F. J. — Xote on some Iron Ago graves at Odymegathur. X. Arcot Dist. S. India. .J.R.A.I., Volume 
LIV, pages 157—165. 

6 Rea, A.— Prehistoric Remains at Perambur. Ann. Kept. Arch, tiurvoy, 1908—09, pages 92—99. 

6 Laffite, Numa— Rapport D’ensemble sur los Fouillos Exocutoos dans lo Sud Do L’lndo. Paris, 1932. 

7 Op. cit., pages 16 — 39. 

8 Annual Report of the Archseological Survey of India for 1902 — ^'13. pages 114^119. 

9 Meadows Taylor, Op. cit.. page 329. 

>0 Hunt, E. H. — Op. cit.. page 155. 

Ibid., page 156. 

1* Breeks, J. W.- — Op. cit. 

13 Ann. Rept. of the Arch. Sur. of the Hyderabad State for 1915—16, page 8. 

»4MarehaU, Sir John— Cambridge History of India. Volume I. pages 612—648: Cambridge, 1922. 

Kapson, E. G. — Ibid., pages 37 — 62. 
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crucibles for smelting them, corresponding in size and shape to those now used, have been dis- 
covered at Aditanallurb The possibility of acquiring the knowledge of its reduction independ- 
ently tlijivforo in Southern India, cannot altogether be ignored and one must admit the force 
of Dr. Hunt's argument that the presence of iron should not be regarded as setting a limi ting 
date to these remains 

In Xorthern India remains of prehistoric settlements belonging to the Chalcolithic times exisit 
all along the lower beds of the Indus river from Gujo "o Harappa. The explorations of Sir 
Aurel Stein ^ have shown that they exist further wotwatxh " at a great line of Mounds stretch- 
ing long the barren foot of the SoutliAVe stern M'azirhian ul'ls Three of these important 
sites have been excavated so far. namely. Xal. Mohenjo-daro a.id Harappa and the pubbeation of 
Sir John Mar^hall'.s monumental work a Aiort time ago ha; .-.hown the high state of civilisa- 
tion reached in the Indus Valley in the -Ith mellenium B. C. and its close association with the 
contemporary civiliiation of the Tigri-- Euphrates Valle}'. 

Besides these remains cmfini^ly attributable to the Chalcolithic Age, there occur numerous 
Cairns, harrows and rough^5ffi« stone structur."s in the -lol and other valleys of the Kirthar 
range and on the Eorhi Hills in Sind and ac'ross the mountain ranges and plateaus of Central 
India. A group of earthen mound.-, believed to be of the Vedic period bas also been found at 
Lauriya, near Xandangarh in Behar. Four of these mounds were excavated by Dr. T. Bloch ® 
in 190'o-07. In one of them (Jlouud I) " human skeletons in leaden coffins ” were reported to 
have been found. In two others (Mounds M and X), Dr. Bloch discovered two gold leaves with the 
figiu'e of the Jlother Goddess inscribed on them, and fragments of charred bones mixed with 
charcoal. 

In the Vedic funerary rituals described in the verses 13 and 18 of Mandala 10 of the K. K. 
Veda the bones of cremated persons are ordained to be consecrated in a Smasana made of earth 
or brick after the invocation of Prithvi or Mother Goddes.5 ®. From the presence of the figures 
of the latter and the conical shape of the mound with an wooden post in the centre, as described in 
the Vedic Prayogas, Dr. Bloch came to the conclusion that the mounds at Lauriya were some 
Eoyal tombs belonging to the Vedic Period^. 

The remains of ancient megalithic sites occur in the hills and plateaus of Central India, 
and copper object have been found in many places, including the enormous find of 828 lbs. at 
Gungeria in the Balaghat divlrict of the Central Provinces. Similar objects have been reported 
from all along the Chota X'agpm: plateau from Palamau to Dalhhum near Tatanagar. Any 
svsteinatic, excavations of these ancient sites has not so far been attempted but we are indebted 
to the distinguished anthropologist, Mr. Sarat Ch. Eoy® for an excellent account of the 
remains in the llanchi and Singbhum districts. Quite recently Mr. E, A. Murry,® an Engineer 
working in the copper mines has excavated some ruins at Raungarh in the Dalbhum dis- 
trict. _ 

From tht^ %’icinity of the Kaudri river near Kalamati to the banks of the Phulghar river 
in the Ranchi di.strict and extending into the neighbouring Singhhurn and Manbhum districts, 
Mr. Roy found the reraain-S of ancient brick structures, silted up tanks and huge slabs and 
columns of sepulchral stones attributed by the hlundas to Asuras ” who were supposed to have 
occupied the land before the latter came to occupy it.'^® Over 18 of these ancient sites were 
examined by Mr. Rov from Bclwadag, 4 miles soutliwcst of Khunti, the sub divisional head- 
quarters of the Mundas, to Sangrigaon and Indpirl on the soulh-rn extremity of the Ranchi 
District. 

These remains, which are situated everywhere on iii"h la.icls, near river banks and com- 
manding a good view of tke surrounding counlry,'^ can be divided into two kinds, namely (a) 
ruins of settlements containing large brick structures, silted up tanks and sometimes kilns for 
smelting iron, and (b) gravevards. adja^-ent to the former wnb bugo monolithic stones under 
eath of which 3 to 4 cinerary urn.s wtr.' buried. At Khun'^ir'a Kunjia, 2 miles cast of Bclwadag 
and believed to be the latter’s graveyard. oO of thc.'-c moroii Ii- were cnuiVed. 'Jhe manner of 
erecting the=e structures was diilcrent from that of the Munda graves where the stone slabs are 
supported on 4 corner-sTones and in the ‘‘ Asiira ’’ grave.-, ihey lie fiat on the ground, with the 
urns placed from 1 to 2 ft. below the surface under the monoliths.^” Similarly, unlike the 

^Thu.ston, K. — Tlio Madras J’re^iJoncy, pagu 74; Cambridgo, I'Jlo. 

2 Hunt. E. H. — Op. cit.. page^ 173 — 154. 

3 Stein, Sir Aurel — Prehistory of Tndo-Iranian Borderlanvds. Huxley Eccturo for 1934. 

4 Marshall, Sir John — Mohenjo-daro and tho Indus Civiii-ialion. 3 London, 1931. 

5 BIo'"!!, T. — Excavations at Lauriya, Nandangarli — Ann. Report. Arch. Survey of India for 1906 — 07, 

pages llO'lLfi. 

6 Op. c-it., pages 123 — 124. 

7 Op. cit.. pages 125— 12G. 

8 Hoy. Sarat Ch. — A Note on some Remains of tho Ancient A'liras in tho Ranchi District, Journal of the Behar 

and Orissa Research Society, Voiame I. Part. 11, page^j 229 — 2.33. 

9 Mr. Murray’s account vill shortlv’ be published b}’ the Asiatic Societ}' of Bengal. 

^0 Op. cit., page 229. 
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Munda who bury only a few selected bones, these urns contain all the bones though found in 
extremely decayed state at present. A large number of these earthen jars were opened by Mr. 
Roy, who foimd their nature and contents to be similar. Polished stone implements of various 
kinds, cornelian beads, large quantities of copper and bronze object.s and ornaments were dis- 
covered in the jars. Few pieces of what look like lapis lazuli were found at Bichna, six miles 
from Khunti". Besides ihc-.se. phallic bvmbols in stone were found in several places including 
Sangrigaon and Indpu’P, iron arrow heads, ornaments and irapl.-ments at Kamanta, Ani- 
gara, Dargana, Bichna and Toner. At Beiwadag* and Oskea“ large quant iiic.s of iron slags 
and kilns for smelting tliem were seen .slio’ving that the art of reducing the ran- metal was not 
unknown to these ancient dwellers. The pottery was found to be wheel-made ornamented with 
geometric designes and beautifully polished but not glazed”. 

Ruangarh ruins excavated by Mr. E. A. Murray occur on the spur of a hill in the copper belt 
of the Dalbhum district near Tatanagar. Among the objects found in these ruins by Mr. Murray 
are a large number of polished stone implements potsherds, cornelian beads, copper and gold 
ornaments, iron slags and two skulls in a fairly good state of preservation. 

From an examination of the nature and contents of the Chota Xagpur ruins, Mr. Roy came 
to the conclusion that they ranged over a long period of time, in which two stages could be dis- 
tinguished, namely (t) a Neolithic and (ti) a copper — the latter overlapping an Iron Age cul- 
ture.^ 

It is true that in Emope, the megahthic remains have been assigned to the latter part of the 
Neolithic Age, and some of the crude stone monuments of Sind, specially those of the Rorhi hills 
are believed to have belonged to the same time.® The ruins of Chota Na.tpur on the other 
hand show everywhere the association of stone i .;plemcnts with copper, bronze and in several 
places iron objects®. While therefore, further excavations may yot dibClo.'C here a definitely 
Neolithic basis we cannot at the preseuc Ktace of our knowledge avow anything beyond a pos- 
sible Chalcohthic stage before iron came into general use. 

The relationship of the megalithic remains of Chota Nagpur with those of Southern India, 
has not as yet been closely examined, as a result probably of the very imporiant discoveries oi 
Messrs. Roy and Murray being no: widciy known. Ic is signiiicant however that the large bronze 
vessel dicovered by Mr. Roy inside a buiial jar a: Bahca,^® ap])cared on examination to be 
similar to some of the bronze objects of Southern India“. The percentage of tin in ihe bronze 
objects of Chota Nagpur is aLo very high, though not quiie a^ gieat as tliat of the Souihom 
Indian specimens referred to before. In the 11 speeimor.s sent Ly ilr. Ro_v fur examination, Dr. 
Caldwell of the Geological Survey of India found the amount of tin to be v<ir.'inu from .r-S to 
23’8%^^, on the other hand uie highest p .■VLcniage of tin found .'.i'.iheiijo-tlaro did not exceed 
12-13 I am informed further by Mr. .Sana Uilah, the Atvhteolog'icai Chemi;ir, tha' the ehemical 
composition of the copper objects of .vditanailur analysed by him is similar to that of Ch«>ta 
Nagpur, from which he infers that the former was imported from the latter region. 

All these points taken togetlier cstabli.-:!! in my ojtinioii a very strong caw for linking up the 
negalithic culture of Central and >Sonth'rn India. If the distribution of the remains funher 
west be now taken into consideration we can trace an almost eonlinuons line up to Sind, where 
it apprently existed in the Neolithic times. Wc are not certain when i: ino\\.d cadward.s but 
not probably earlier than the Chalcoli; hie Age and certainly not later than the lime wlicn Iron 
just came into use, for out of a total of 24.8 objceis fonud by Mr. Ho\'. o.ily I'l were of iron and all 
the rest were of copper and bronze In the .duatli.-rn Ii.dian remains, osi the o her hand iron 
objects far outnumber the obj.mis of co},per uiid bronze. 'Jlie probability therefoie would 
seem to be that the mcgalithic ciiiiuro \.'as introduced into Southern India after the use of iron 
has already been acquired in Central India. 

The introduction of iron in Nor .them liulia appears to be synchronous with the invasion of 
the “ Vedic Aryans ” who also brought horse with them. It is significant therefore that not 

^ Op. cit., page 235. 

^ Op. cit., page 240. 

5 Op. cit., page 248. 

4 Op. cit., pages 230 — 231. 

“ Op. cit., page 244. 

6 Coggin Brown, J. — Note on Ancient Pottcrj- found in the Munda country — J.B.O.R.S., Volume I, Part I’, 

page 130. 

ZRoy, Sarat Chandra, — Oistributio.n an J Xature of ‘"Asura ” sites in Chota Xagpur — J. B. 0. R. S., t olun . 
VI, Part III, pages 303 — 423. 

8 Marshall, Sir John — Op. cit.. Volume I, pam 03. 

8 Roy, Sarat Chandra — Xoto on so. ..e prehistoric stono implements found inthoRaucIu District. liij., \olume 
II, page 65. 

*0 Roy, Sarat Chandra — A find of ancient bronze articles in the Ranchi District . J.B. O. R . S.. 4 olume II, Part 
IV, pages 485 — 487. 

**Soe, Ibid., page 486 for Mr. Coggdu Brown’s Report. 

* • Roy, Sarat Chandra — Op. cit., Volume VI, page 410. 

*8 Sana UUah, M. — -Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, Volume, II, page 481. 

>4 Boy, Sarat Chandra — Op. cit.. Volume VI, Part III, page 397. 
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far from the Chota Nagpur ruins at Nandangarh, a Vedic site seemed to have existed, and a gold 
coin of the Kushan period was discovered by Mr. Koy at Belwadag where the remains of an 
ancient kiln for smelting iron were also found^. Similarly the discovery of sculptured figures 
of men riding horses in " quilted and padded trousers,” with drawn sword inside the Cairns of 
the Nilgiri hilfs, - along with iron and bronze objects would seem to indicate some association 
between the northern invaders — to whom alone these figures can refer — and the introduction of 
the ‘ black ' metal in Southern India. That the people of Southern India had as yet only limited 
acquaintance with the horse i.'^ shown from their poor representations of that noble animal. ® 
These considerations would seem to far outweigh in my opinion those advanced in favour of the 
discovery of the knowledge of the use of iron independently in Southern India and imtil it is 
proved otherwise, it will be safer to regard the megalithic remains of South India as post- Vedic 
and later than similar remains of the Central Indian plateau, from where the culture would 
seem to have spread southwards. 

The human skeletons found in these pre historic sites fall therefore into two broad groups 
namely {a) the Chalcolithic, and (b) the Iron Age remains, excepting two whose precise ages are 
uncertain. Of these two. one was found by Mr. Wolf at Bayana, near Agra, 35 ft, below the 
level of the bed of the Gumbhir river while building a railway bridge over it in 1912. This skuU, 
which has been presented by the Bombay Anthroitological Society to the Anthropological sec- 
tion of the Indian Museum through the kind offices of the late Sir J. J. Modi, is of considerable 
antiquity as judged by the complete mineralisation which it has undergone. In character it is 
dolichocranial, and though the facial part is missing, portions of the nasal bones left, show that the 
nose was high pitched ■*. The other skull discovered by Capt. Hingston, near Sialkot is of a later 
date and in ■' the general nature and consistency of the bones not unlike the bronze age human 
remains of England^. ” The shape and proportions of this skull are closely allied to that found 
by Mr. Hargreaves at Na!.“ though somewffiat smaller, due probably to its female sex.’^ 

(a) The human remains that have been definitely ascribed to the Chalcolithic times all be- 
long to the Indus Valley Civilisation and recovered from Nal, Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Two 
human skulls have also been discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in similar Chalcolithic sites in Makran.® 
Col. K. B. Seymour Sewell F. R. S.. late Director of the Zoological Survey and the present 
writer have already published their reports on the Nal,® Makran^® and the first lot of the Mohen- 
jo-daro remains^C Studies on the second collection of the Mohenjo-daro skulls by Dr. P. C. 
Basil of the Bose Research Institute. Calcutta, and the present writer^®, and on the Harappa 
skeletons by the latteH'* are also under publication. Detailed descriptions of these remains 
therefore are not necessary here. It i.s sufficient to note that the majority of these remains belong 
to the dolichocranial class, of which the greater proportion have a small, but high vaulted head 
with smooth forehead and narrow prominent nose. The muscular attachments are feeble and 
judging from the long bones ihe living stature was moderate. The rest however are much larger, 
vTth'a mean cubic capacity of liyuc.c.. lower cranial vault, prominent supra-orbital ridges and an 
enormous growth of the po-t-auricu!ar part, which forms 55 per cent, of the total cranium.^* This 
tvpe occurs at Makran (skull B),^^ the lower .strata of Mohenjo-daro, and also at Harappa where 
it is found in the Open Burials, some parts of the G. site and by one skeleton (H. 255) in the Jar 
burials of a much later date.^® From the formation of its lower forehead, moderately broad 
nose and post-auricular development. Col. Sewell and I provisionally classified it as “ Proto- 
Australoid. The di5Covery of more remains of this type later on, however, with a narrow high 
pitched nose. bo;h at Mohenjo claro and Harappa. and my examination of the ancient Sumerian 
skulls found at .Vl-L'baid and Kidi in the collections of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and the Anatomy Deiiartment of the Oxford Cniversity, as well as the Long Barrow English skulls, 
have convinced me that in spite of the prominence of the supra-orbital ridges the true affinities of 

^ Roy, Sarat Chandra. Op. cit., \’oIunic I, Rart tl, paios, 230 — 232. 

^ Breeks, J. W. — Op. cit., pagod O.'S — ^Io2. 

S Ibid. 
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5 Ibid., page 66J. 
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thisYate are not “ Australoid,” as we formerly supposed, but “ Caucasic ”, ro use Keith’s ‘ not 
very happy expression. 

Bickstedt’s discovery in the present population of the Indus Valley, of “ a course type with 
robust proportions, overhanging occiput and prominent superciliary ridges but lighter com- 
plexion ” seems further to corroborate this view and its continued existence to-day 

Besides these two long-headed types, there is a distinctly broad headed one among the crania 
formd at Mohenjo-daro and specially Harappa with high cranial vault, large head and moderate- 
ly marked supra-orbital ridges. The nose is narrow and prominent but not so fine and high 
pitched as in the skulls of the Mediterranean type. There is no evidence of any Mongolian strain 
either in the forward growth of the cheek-bones or the retrocession of the nasal walls as suspected 
from skull 13h found in the earlier lot of Mohenjo-daro remains. The occipital parts are not usu- 
ally flattened in these skulls but in one No. 11635 it is markedly so,® showing definitely the pre- 
sence of the Armenoid strain in the Indus Valley during the Chalcolithic times. 

(6) Of the remains recovered from the Iron Age sites, the most numerous and important are 
the skeletons from Aditanallur. Two of the skulls were taken by Prof. Elliot Smith from the 
Madras Museum one of which was found to be Australoid * and in the other he recognised Arme- 
noid characteristics. Of the remainder, which are now being studied by the present writer, 
two at least are definitely Australoid with a low sagittal ridge, prominent supra-orbital ridges and 
chamaerrhine nose with nasal gutter at the lower margins. The others appear to belong to a 
branch of the Mediterranean race with a high cranial vault, low broad face and also chamaerrhine 
nose but with sharp lower margins. In Text fig. 12, is superposed the composite profile view of 
the three massive Mohenjo-daro skulls, formerly termed by us “ Proto-Australoid ”on those of 

4 male Aditanallur and 4 male Munda skulls from the collections of the Indian Museum. It 
will be noticed that the former differ from the other two in the forward position of the Auditory 
Meatus, and the development of the occipital region giving support to powerful neck muscles. 
The Aditanallur skulls on the other hand have a much higher vault of the cranium and a greater 
development of the frontal parts which distinguish these from the aboriginal Munda crania. 

Of the other sites belonging to the Iron Age we have very little information about the racial 
types, as most of the human remains found have either been lost or destroyed. A broken skull 
was found by Mr. Roy at Khuntitola which appeared to be of the long-headed type® and Mr. 
Murray recovered two skulls from Ruangarh ruins which were measured by Mr. Pycraft of the 
Natural History Museum of London. The Cranial Index of the two skulls are 73 • 4 and 72 • 3 and 
the Nasal Index 48 • 0 and 57 • 4 respectively.® All the three skulls from Chota Nagpur fall there- 
fore within the dolichocranial class of which one at least is very chamaerrhine. 

In the cairns of Jewurgi, Meadows Taylor ^ found many skeletons, both male and female 
(judging from the breadth of the pelvis).® The height of the male skeletons was about 

5 5^ ft. and that of the female 4 ft. 9| in., remains probably of the victims of human sacaficg.® 

In Cairn E® he foimd a skull which was “ long-headed with prominent eyebrows and marked 
prognathism.” From the drawings pubhshed by him of this skulP® there can be no doubt 
that it was defimtely negroid. 

The skeletons found in the Raigir Cairns and believed by Dr. Hunt^^ to be those of the cairn 
builders also average about 5 ft. 6 in. in length but the bodies of the victims of human sacrifice 
were more powerful and massive. Of the three skulls recovered by him in good condition from 
cairns XVII, and V and XXIV, one had a Cranial Index of 75 • 0, another 90 • 0 and the lady with 
lapis lazub for whom the cairn was supposed to have been built, 76-0. 

SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS. 

The accounts of the human remains from prehistoric sites given above though extremely 
meagre, with the exception of those of the Indus Valley, enable us nevertheless to visualise the 
broad outlines of the racial history of India in these early times. From the beginning of the 4th 
Tuill puiiim B. C. Northwestern India seemed to have been in the occupation of a long-headed race 
with high cranial vault, long face and narrow prominent nose. Side by side with them we find 
the existence of another very powerfully built race also long-headed, but with lower cranial 
vault, and equally long- faced and narrow nose, though the latter was not so high pitched as tb.at 
of the former. 
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A tliird t\T5e with broader head and apparently Armenoid affinities also existed but whose 
advent occurred probably somewhat later judged by the age of the site at Harappa from which 
most of these latter type of skulls came. 

The presence at Bayana of a small, long, and moderately high vaulted skull with prominent 
nose seems to indicate that a drift of this race eastwards had taken place even earlier and the 
whole of the Indo-Gangetic basin seems to have been in its occupation as early as these times. 

We have no evidence that this or any of the other two races had penetrated into Southern 
Tndia at this earlv period. But later on in the Iron Age. the Peninsula seems to have been occu- 
pied by a long but liigh skulled race with low broad face and nose, resembling the Combe Capelle 
type. Fischer ^ has stated that the megalithic population of Europe was racially related to the 
Cro-magnon or more correctly the Combe Capelle type . If this view is correct it would seem that 
the same people also had introduced this culture in India in the Neolithic times but were driven 
subsequentlv from the hills of Northwestern India into Central and Eastern India from where 
they migrated southwards. They appeared to have dispossessed the aboriginal occupants of the 
land whose remains are found in various Cairns as ffictims of human sacrifice. Over this there has 
superimposed at a later date a race with Armenoid affinities seen from the remains of two persons 
at Raigir and Aditanallnr. 


To sum up. though we have no direct evidence of the Negrito race in the old skeletal remains 
of India the skull of a victim of human sacrifice found in a Cairn at Jewurgi is unmistakeably 
negroid. The Australoid type found so largely in the present day Indian aborigines, is however 
abundantly represented both in the tlouthern Indian and Chota Nagpur sites, and judging from the 
description given by the “ Vedic Arvans ” there seems hardly any doubt that they were the 
Nisadas who formerly as to-day occupied the hills and forests of India. ^ Various names have 
been given to this race such as “ Pre-Dravidian ”, “ Proto- Australoid ” and “Veddoid” but 
none of them seems to be as appropriate as “ Nisadic ” the generic name given to them by the 
■■ Vedic Aryans ”, and resascitated by Mr. Chanda,® and which should henceforth be used to 
designate the non-Ncgritoid Indian aborigines. 

The Combe Capelle type or a race very closely allied to it, from skeletons formd in the 
megalithic remains of Central and Southern India, entered probably with that culture as early as 
Neolithic times. !Mixerl with the long-headed Mediterranean race which constituted the major 
part of the Indus Valley people in the Chalcolithic times, it forms to-day the bulk of the po- 
pulation of the Peninsular and a considerable portion of Northern India, in the upper classes 
of which another strain with undoubted northern affinities is clearly distinguishable. 
Eischor"* has stated that the upper castes of Northern India, retain the Nordic 
characters of stature, head and nose forms without the fair tint of the skin. The figures 
published in the Appendix® will show that the lighter element though constituting a 
very small percentage, is still present among the upper classes of the Indian people not 
only in N. India but also .slightly in the south where among the Tamil Brahmins ® at least 
it is noticeable. But the largest percentage of this clement is found among the Chitpavan 
or Konkonstha Brahmins of Maharashtra who constitute one of the lightest racial 
group ; in In lia. In a pure form, however, it is prevalent only among the Indo- Aryan speaking 
trlb s south of the Hindukash mountains, who are in this respect comparable to the Euro- 
pean races. It is p obable that the powerfully built large headed strain found at Mohenjo-daro 
forms one of the constituents of this race whose advent in India appears to synchronise with the 
“ Aryan ” invasion. 


The brachycephalic race, who forms the dominant element in the population of the western 
anl southwestern parts of India as well as Bengal, must have come at an earlier period, as judged 
by the remains at Hirappa. But that it penetrated Southern India somewhat later seems 
certain, as judged by the a 'e of the Aditauallur and Raigir skeletons. When it had moved east- 
wards into Bengal we have no definite evidence, but probably earlier than in Southern India as 
racial drifts along the Gangetic Valley would seem to have been easier and more rapid. 

- 'rf 

Mr. Chanda,' who first pointed out the non-Mongolic character^he brachycephalic people 

of Bengal, postulates the invasion of an Alpine race from the Pamir regions, speaking a Tokharian 
speech to explain its existence in India. The presence of broad-headed skulls in the early strata 
of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa would seem however to militate against this supposition. Recent 
discoveries of Bertram Thomas analysed by Sir Arthur Keith have definitely shown the existence 
of brachycephalic types in South Arabia, of which the ” Omani ” displayed Armenoid affinities,® 
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whicli according to Keith.^ must have come from Persia and Balncliistan. There seems no reason 
to think that the Indian brachycephals with definite Armenoid afiinities resembling the “Omani”^ 
had a different origin. That it was not mongoloid would seem to be quite clear from both the 
character of the Indus Valley skulls and the values of the C. E. L.’s discussed before. Trom the 
frequency of the epicanthic fold given in Tables LV-LIX(a),^ it will be seen that except in the 
Sub-Himalayan region and along the eastern frontiers, the mongoloid element does not constitute 
an important factor in the racial composition of the Indian population. In Upper India . Bengal, 
Guzrat and Maharashtra, its presence is slight but from Orissa to Malabar it occurs a s a small ele- 
ment. In the Tamil country and Malabar this mongoloid strain is due no doubt to an oceanic 
migration whose northern limit may not improbably have reached Orissa, or there may exist 
still in the latter place, remnants of an earlier wave allied to that found in the Brahmaputra 
Valley but which has been submerged in Bengal, 

Recently Eickstedt * has published the results of his Indian Expedition in wliich he has sought 
to find in the potency of geographical control an^ explanation of the racial types seen in India, 
but has offered no evidence to show that this control was ever exercised in the manner described 
by him. Similarly with the exception of a few figures regarding his “ type groups he has given 
no anthropometric data to indicate that the classification advanced by him had really a somatic 
basis. He classifies the races of India into an aboriginal or old group, called “ Vedide ”, an in- 
termediate or dark, called “ Melanide ” and arecent, called “ Indide ”. The “ Vedide ” again is 
subdivided into a “ Gondide ” and “ Malide ” type; the “Melanide” into a “ Melinide ” and 
“ Kolide and the “ Indide ” into a “ Graceful ” and a “ Coarser ” type. Eickstedt. who seems 
to have a fancy for new names is apparently not satisfied with these, but will also have a 
“ Kiralide ” type in Malabar and a “ Gharwali ” in southeastern Kashmir. * His “ Gondide ” 
race corresponds however to what we have called the ‘ Kisadic ’ element in the aboriginal 
population of India and though he speaks of a very primitive ‘ Malide ’group, he does not seem 
to recogrdse the existence of the Negritos. There do not appear also sufficient grounds to dis- 
tinguish the Central Indian “ Kolide ” type from the non-negritoid Southern Indian aborigines. 

Lastly the ‘Graceful’ type of his new or ‘Indide’ race appears to correspond to what w e have 
called the Mediterranean and the “ Coarser ” to our Proto-Nordic North Indian type 1 c oes 
not sufficiently seem to realise the differences between the two, which do not consist merely in the 
gracefulness of the former. As stated before, the North Indian type is not only taller but has a 
much larger head, with a lower cranial vault, longer face and a narrower and more porminent 
nasal profile, in addition to having a light blondish element which is best preserved among the 
N. Western mountain tribes. The greatest weakness of his racial scheme, however, lies in the 
absence of any place given to the brachycephalic Armenoid race whom he dismisses as a late 
“ Turanian ” (whatever that may mean) thrust in the Maharatta country ’ and the whole of Guz- 
rat, Bengal, Maharashtra and Kannada is shown in his map® as the homeland of the ‘ Indide ’ race. 
The skeletal remains from the late Indus Valley Period in Sind and lower Punjab, to the Iron 
Age remains of Hyderabad and Tinnevelley, testify to the early intrusion of this race in'Irfflia 
and the anthropometic values given in this Volume ® as well as those published by Eisley, 
Chanda, Thurston and Ho^rm^ prove, that in the whole of Bengal and the western littoral 
as far as Karmada and Southwestern Tamil land, it forms the dominant element in the present 
population. Eickstedt’s failure to recognise it can only be attributed to his limited 
acquaintance with the somatic characters of the Indian people. 
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TABLE 1. 

United Provinces, Central India, Bengal and Orissa. 
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United Provinces. 
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Bengal? Brahmin. 


Bengali Kayaatha. 

K 


Measuremente and Indices. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

S. D. with 

P.E. 

Stature 

60 

1,680- 30±6- 14 

63-91±3-63 

3-21±0-22 

100 

l,670-71±3-87 

67-34±2-73 

Anricnlar Height . . 

60 

123-38±0-84 

8-77±0-69 

7-ll±0-48 

100 

124-66±0-46 

0-87±O-33 

Max. Head Length _ 

60 

186-36±0-58 

6 04±0-41 

3-24±0-22 

100 

185-25±0-43 

6-32±0-30 

Max. Head Breadth 

60 

146-96±0-49 

5I6±0-35 

3-61±0-24 

100 

149-59±0-37 

5-43±0-26 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

60 

104-46±0-45 

4-67dt0-31 

4-47±0-30 

100 

105-2i:r 0 26 

■l-84±0-18 

ilax. Bizygomatic Breadth . . 

60 

132-84 ±0-48 

5-03±0-34 

3-79±0'26 

100 

134-7c_c0 37 

5 -62 ±0-26 

Bigonial Breadth 

60 

10M6±0-56 

5-91±0-40 

5-84±0-39 

100 

101-63±0-4O 

5-89±0-28 

Inter-orbital Breadth 

60 

29-38±0-21 

2-15dr015 

7-32±0-50 

100 

29-66±0-14 

2-12±0-10 

Orbitonasal Breadth „ . . 

60 

101-10±0-43 

4-63±0-31 

4-48±0-30 

100 

101-30±0-30 

4-49±0-21 

Orbitonasal Arc 

60 

114-30±0-68 

6 04±0-41 

6-28±0-36 

100 

114-2]±0-40 

5-97±0-28 

Nasal Length . . — 

60 

64-20-J;O-34 

3-52±0-24 

6-49±0-44 

100 

64-61±0-21 

3-05±0-15 

Nasal Breadth .. .. 

60 

36-68±0-29 

3-06±0-21 

8-34±0-67 

100 

37-09 ±0-17 

2-46±0-12 

Nasal Height or Depth 

60 

26-78±0-22 

2-27±015 

8'48±0-58 

100 

26'42±0-17 

2-44±0-12 

Upper Facial Length 

60 

70 16±0-45 

4-70±0-32 

6-70±0-45 

100 

69-93±0-27 

3-99±0-19 

Total Facial Length 

« 

60 

121-66±0-57 

6-00±0-40 

4-93±0-33 

100 

12012±0-37 

5 -48:1; 0-26 

Horizontal Cirm. of the'Head 

60 

640 -oei 1-31 

13-71±0-92 

2-63±0-17 

100 

641 -61 ±0-94 

13-87±0-66 

Sagittal Arc 

60 

361 -62 ±1-20 

12 -62 ±0-86 

3-49±0-24 

100 

362-64±0-90 

13 -34^:0 -64 

Transverse Arc 

60 

340-64±l-34 

14 08±0-96 

4-13±0-28 

100 

341 •27±0-80 

ll-91±0-67 

Length Breadth Index 

60 

78-93±0-33 

3-42±0-23 

4-33±0-29 

100 

80-84±0-26 

3-89±0-19 

Length Height Index 

60 

66-26±0-47 

4-96±0-33 

7-47±0-51 

100 

67-33±0-26 

3-74±0-18 

Breadth Height Index 

60 

83 -93^:0 -46 

4-74±0-32 

6-65±0-38 

100 

83-44±0-33 

4-93db0-24 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index . . 

60 

71-ll±0-27 

2-82±019 

3-97±0-27 

100 

70-39±0-16 

2-26±0-ll 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

60 

113 07±0-34 

3-60±0-24 

3-18±0-21 

100 

112-76±0-24 

3-61±017 

Nasal Index 

60 

67-71±0-62 

6-48±0-44 

9-67±0-66 

100 

68-ll±0-38 

6-70±0-27 

Nasal Elevation Index 

60 

73-66±0-78 

8-17±0-66 

ll-09±0-76 

100 

71-61±0-56 

8-26±0-39 

Upper Facial Index 

60 

62 -87^:0 -36 

3-78±0-26 

7-I6±0-48 

100 

61-98±0-24 

3-64±0-17 

Total Facial Index . . . . 

60 

91-68±0-48 

6 02±0-34 

6-48db0-37 

100 

89-32 ±0-36 

6-39±0-26 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial Index .. 

60 

90-44±0-30 

3I2±0-21 

3-46±0-23 

100 

90-08±0-19 

2-88±0-14 

Vertical Cephalo-'-acia) Index 

60 

98-96±0-64 

6-67±0-46 

6-74±0-45 

100 

96-66d;0-37 

6-48±0-26 


TABLE 
, Central 

> 

Co-eff. (A 
variation 
with P. E. 

3-43±0-16 

6-61±0-26 

3-41±0-16 

3-63±0-17 

3- 65±0-17 
410±0-20 
6-80±0-28 
715±0-34 

4- 43±0-21 

5- 22±0-26 

6- 6»±0-27 
6-63±0-32 
9-24±0-44 
6-71±0.27 
4-5e±0-22 
2 - 66 ± 0-12 
3-78±0-18 

3- 49±0-17 

4- 81d:0-22 
6.65±0-27 
6-91±0-28 
3-21±0l6 
3-1]±0]6 
8-37±0-40 
ll-64±0-68 
6- 81 ±0-33 
0O3±O-2» 
3-20±0-16 
6-68±0-27 



3 


1 . 


India 

, Bengal and Orissa. 

Bengali Pod. 



Orissa Brahmin. 



Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Co-eft. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 
P.E. 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Co.eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Measnrementa and Indices. 

50 

l,628-26±4-63 

48-57±3-28 

2-98±0-20 

143 1,642 •92±3-32 

58-88±2-34 

3-68±0-14 

Stature. 

50 

120-62 ±0-62 

6-46±0-44 

5-36±0-36 

100 

128-43±0-41 

6 02±0-29 

4-69±0-22 

Auricular Height 

50 

184-08±0-64 

6-68±0-45 

3-63±0-24 

143 

183-13±0-38 

6-74±0-26 

3-68±0-15 

Max. Head Length. 

60 

I41-80±0-47 

4-95±0-33 

3-49±0-24 

143 

141-34±0-31 

6-49±0-2l 

3-88±0-15 

Max. Head Breadth. 

60 

102-60±0-40 

4-24±0-29 

4-13±0-28 

140 

102-83±0-23 

4-16±0-16 

4-05±0-16 

Min- Frontal Breadth. 

60 

130-76±0-36 

3-80±0-26 

2 -91^=0-20 

143 

131-70±0-26 

4-72±0-18 

3-68±0-14 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth. 

SO 

100-46 ±0-64 

6-61±0-38 

5-58±0-38 

142 

100-65±0-33 

6-94±0-23 

5-91±0-24 

Bigonial Breadth. 

so 

30-96±0-23 

2-37±0-16 

7-66±0-52 

143 

32 13±015 

2-65±010 

8-25±0-33 

Inter-orhital Breadth. 

SO 

96-80±0-40 

4-20±0-28 

4-34±0-29 

143 

97 -76^:0-22 

3-93±0 16 

4-02 ±0- 16 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

SO 

109-30±0-40 

4-18±0-28 

3-82 ±0-26 

142 

109-87±0-30 

5-38±0-21 

4-89±0-20 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

so 

61-)8±0-29 

3-00±0-20 

6-86±0-40 

143 

61-76±0-2I 

3-72 ±0-14 

719±0-29 

Nasal Length. 

50 

36-66±0-22 

2-32±0-16 

6-33±0-43 

143 

36-36±014 

2-47±0-10 

6-79±0-27 

Nasal Breadth. 

50 

24-06±0-17 

l-83±0-12 

7-61±0-62 

143 

24 05i;0-14 

2-48±0-10 

10-31±0-42 

Nasal Height or Depth ■ 

60 

66-96±0-35 

3-69±0-25 

6 -61 ±0-37 

143 

66-46±0-26 

4-61±0-18 

6-94±0-28 

Upper Facial Length. 

60 

117-38±0-45 

4-69±0-32 

4-00±0-27 

143 

117-29±0-37 

6-67±0-26 

5-60±0-22 

• 

Total Facial Length. 

60 

628-78+.1-30 

13-68i-_0-92 

2-59±0-17 I 

142 

527-44±0-74 

13-06±0-52 

2-48±010 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head, 

60 

354-82±l-16 

l2-07±0-81 

3-40±0-23 

143 

346-38±0-74 

13-19±0-53 

3-81 ±0-16 

Sagittal Arc. 

60 

329-28±0-94 

9-84±0-66 

2-99±0-20 

143 

330-85±0-62 

ll-04±0-44 

3-34i0-13 

Transverse Arc. 

60 

77-13±0-37 

3-89±0-26 

5-04±0-34 

143 

77-31±0-26 

4-66±0-18 

6-03±0-24 

Length Breadth Index. 

60 

65-60±0-38 

3-90±0-26 

.5-95±0-40 

100 

70-48±0-28 

4-12±0-20 

5-85±0-28 

Length Height Index. 

60 

85-14±0-51 

4-96±0-33 

5-83±0-39 

100 

9100±0-38 

6-66±0-27 

6-22 ±0-30 

Breadth Height Index. 

60 

72-24±0-30 

3-12±0-21 

4-32±0-29 

140 

72-85±0-17 

2-99±0-12 

4-10±0-16 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index. 

60 

113-01±0-38 

3-99±0-27 

3-53±0-24 

142 

112-22±0-22 

3-98±0.15 

3-55±0-14 

Orbitonasal Index. 

60 

71-81±0-62 

6-42±0-37 

7-55±0-51 

<43 

70-46±0-35 

6-25±0-24 

8-87±0-36 

Nasal Index. 

60 

65-93±0-67 

7-02±0-47 

10-65±0-73 

143 

66-37±0-43 

7-55±0-30 

ll-38±0-46 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

60 

61-24±0-29 

3-06±0-21 

e-97±0-40 

143 

60-41±0-22 

3-92±0-16 

7-78±0-31 

Upper Facial Index. 

60 

89-83±0-43 

4-46±0-30 

4-96±0-33 

143 

89-21±0.33 

6-90±0-23 

6-61±0-26 

Total Facial Index. 

60 

92-)4±0-28 

2-94±0-20 

3-19±0-23 

143 

92-61ri0-28 

4-99±0-19 

6-39±0-21 

Trans. Oephalo-Facial Index. 

60 

97-6H;0-62 

6-47±0-37 

5-61±0-38 

10" 

90-89iO-42 

6-24±0-:i0 

6-87±0-33 

Vertical Cophaln-Faeial Index. 
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TABLE 


United Provinces, Central 




U. P. Brahmin. 


Halve Brahmin. 

A,. 

Measurements and Indices. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Stature 

.. 50 

1,654-78+5-24 

54-91+3-70 

3-32+0-22 

50 

1,643.56+5-70 

59-77+4-03 

3-64+0-24 

Auricular Height 

.. 60 

120-92 +0-70 

7-36+0-50 

6-09+0-41 

50 

I19-I6+0-68 

7-08+0-48 

5-94+0-40 

>Iax. Head Length 

.. 50 

192-66+ 0-65 

6-85+0-46 

3-56+0-24 

50 

186.94+0-63 

6-27+0-42 

3-35+0-23 

Max. Head Breadth . . 

.. 50 

139-50+0-45 

4-72+0-32 

3-38+0-23 

60 

138-80+0-56 

5-90+0-40 

4-25+0-29 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

.. 60 

101-82+0-34 

3-57+0-24 

3-51+0-24 

50 

102-88+0-38 

3-94+0-27 

3-83+0-26 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth 

.. 50 

133-00+0-33 

3-45+0-23 

2-59+0-17 

50 

132-96+0-46 

4-72+0-32 

3-55+0-24 

Bigonial Breadth 

.. 50 

100-52 +0-59 

6-18+0-42 

6-15+0-41 

50 

101-66+0-66 

6-89+0-46 

6-78+0-46 

Intcr-orb'tal Breadth . . 

.. 50 

29-44+0-19 

2-03+0-14 

6-90+0-47 

1 

50 

31-58+0-23 

2-44+0-16 

7-73+0-62 

Orbitonasal Breadth . 

.. 50 

98-18+0-33 

3-50+0-24 

3-56+0-24 

49 

97-90+0-39 

4-07+0-28 

4-16+0-29 

Orbitonasal Arc 

.. 50 

112-16+0-60 

6-22+0-35 

4-65+0-31 

50 

III -74+0-48 

5-02+0-34 

4-49+0-30 

Nasal Length 

.. 50 

53-64+0-34 

3-52+0-24 

6-66+0-44 

50 

61 -68+0-2.9 

3-07+0-21 

5-94+0-40 

Nasal Breadth 

.. 50 

37-18+0-25 

2-61+0-18 

7-02+0-48 

50 

37-54+0-28 

2-89+0-19 

7-70+0-62 

Nasal Height or Depth 

.. 50 

26-78+0-21 

2-18+0-15 

8-14+0-55 

50 

24-40+0-20 

2-06+0-14 

8-44+0-67 

Upper Facial Length . . 

. . 50 

68-80+0-43 

4-48+0-30 

6-5I±0-44 

50 

66-58+0-32 

3-31+0-22 

4-97+0-34 

Total Facial Length . . 

« 

. . 50 

119 20+0-58 

6-07+0-41 

5-09+0-34 

50 

117-30+0-62 

6-63+0-44 

5-57+0-38 


Horizontal Cinn. of the Head 
Sagittal Arc 
Tranaverse Arc 


oO 539-20±l-52 15-98±l-08 2-96±0-20 50 

50 362-G6±l-55 16-27±1-10 4-49± 0-30 50 

50 326-46±l-10 lJ-49±0-78 3-52 ±0-24 50 


533-36±l-60 16-73±113 3-l4±0-2J 

337.50+1 -27 13.28+0.90 3.93+0.27 

325.98+1.12 11 . 72 + 0.79 3-60+0.24 


Length Breadth Index 

.. 50 

72 -48+0 -31 

3-23+0-22 

4-46+0-30 

50 

74-30+0-30 

3-19+0-22 

4-29+0-29 

Length Height Index . . 

.. 60 

62-77+0-32 

3-37+0-23 

5-37+0-36 

,50 

63-66+0-35 

3-70+0-25 

6-81+0-39 

Breadth Height Index 

60 

86-74+0-52 

5-45+0-36 

6-28+0-42 

60 

86 04+ 0-50 

5-29+0-36 

6-15+0-42 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index 

60 

73-05+0-29 

3-00+0-20 

4U+0-28 

50 

74-16+0-24 

2-55+0-17 

3-44+0-23 

Orbitonasal Index 

.. 60 

lU-24+0-35 

3-65+0-25 

3-20±0-22 

49 

11419+0-.33 

3-43.+0-23 

3-00+0-20 

Nasal Index 

.. 50 

69-56+0-58 

6-12+0-41 

8-80+0-60 

50 

72.92 + 0-70 

7-37+0-60 

lO-lI+O 69 

Nasal Elevation Index 

. . 50 

72-32 + 0-68 

7-10+0-48 

9-81+0-67 

.50 

65-28+0-61 

6-41+0-43 

9-83+0-67 

Upper Facial Index 

. 50 

61 - 75+0-33 

3-46+0-23 

6-69+0-45 1 

50 

50-06+0-28 

2-97+0-20 

5-93+0-40 

Total Facial Index 

. . 50 

89-t6±0--17 

4-95n:0-33 

.■.-.52i0-37 

50 

88-30+0-51 

.5-.32+0-36 

6-02+0-41 

Tran.?. Cej,: Ho. Facial Index 

50 

«3.4i±0-2b 

2-95+0-20 

3-09=;0-21 

dfl 

95-81+ 0-26 

2-74+0-18 

2-86+0-19 

Vertical Cephaio- Facial Index 

. . 50 

9S-2.5±0-6i 

(i-43+0-43 

6-.54i0-44 

50 

98-63+0-60 

6-34+0-43 

6-43+0-44 



•} 


I. 

India, Bengal and Orissa. 


Baghel Rajput. 

- A 


Miscellaneous Rajput. 


Measurements anO Indices. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 
P.E. 

S. D. with 
P. E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 
P.E. 

S, E. with 

P. E. 

Co-eff. oi 
variation 
with P. E. 

60 

1,691 -SOiO-Sd 

61-25±4-13 

3-62±0-24 

50 

1.684-42±5-83 

61-09±4-12 

3-63±0-24 

Stature. 

60 

121-16±0-62 

6-47±0-44 

6-34±0-36 

50 

120-38±0-63 

8-59±0-44 

o-47±0-37 

Auricuiar iicijiat. 

60 

187-40±0-56 

5-84±0-39 

3-12±0-21 

50 

189-04±0-85 

8*95i0*60 

4-73±0-32 

Mas. Head Length. 

60 

142-78±0-48 

5 00±0-34 

3-50±0-24 

50 

141-48±0-62 

6-52±0-44 

4-61±0-31 

Max. Head Breadth. 

60 

102-48±0-35 

3-62±0-24 

3-53±0-24 

50 

101-54+0-40 

4 -24^10 -29 

4-lS±0-28 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

5C 

134-02i:0-42 

4-39±0-30 

3-28±0-22 

50 

134-56±0-42 

4-44±0-30 

3-30±0-23 

Max. Bi/;yguaiatic Breadth. 

60 

100-32 ±0-55 

5-75±0-39 

5-73±0-39 

50 

99-32±0-62 

6-49±0-44 

6 -53^:0 44 

Bigoniai Breadth. 

50 

29-76±0-25 

2-57±0-17 

8-64±0-69 

50 

30-94±0-20 

2-07±0-14 

6-69:r0-45 

Inter-orbita) Breadth. 

60 

95-80±0-46 

4 -7810 -32 

4-99±0-34 

50 

97-86+0'44 

4-61±0-31 

4-71±o-3-.' 

^'.bitonasal Breadth 

60 

i09-94±0-60 

5-26±0-35 

4-78±0-32 

49 

112-86±0-50 

5-23±0’36 

4-t;3 t:0-32 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

60 

52"74±0-35 

3-62±0-24 

6-86±0-46 

50 

52-38±0-33 

3-46±0-25 

6'61±0-45 

Nasal l^ength 

60 

36-90±0-24 

2-52±0-17 

6-83±0'46 

60 

36-56±0-25 

2‘59±0-17 

7-10±0-48 

Nasal Breadth, 

50 

25-14±0-22 

2-30±0-16 

9.15±0'62 

50 

25'00±0‘25 

2-65±0-18 

10-60±0-72 

Nasal Height oi Depth. 

60 

67-32±0-40 

4-14±0-28 

6-15±0-42 

50 

66-74±0-41 

4-35±0-29 

6'52±0-44 

Upper Facia 

60 

117-12±0-39 

6-16±0-42 

5-26±0-36 

50 

116-96±0-58 

6-06±0-41 

5-18±0-35 

* 

Total Facial Length. 

50 

538 -4611: 1-31 

l3-73±0-93 

2-55±0-17 

60 

540-00±l-85 

19-41±1-31 

3-59±0-24 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head. 

50 

343 -84^=1 -07 

Il-22±0-76 

3-26±0-22 

50 

341-62±l-66 

17-38±M7 

5-09±0-35 

Sagittal Arc. 

5(> 

329-24±l-04 

10-88±0-73 

3-30±0-2% 

50 

328-58±l-19 

12-47±0-84 

3'80±0-26 

Transverse Arc. 

60 

76-28±0-33 

3-45±0-23 

4-52 ±0-31 

50 

74-98±0-44 

4-56±0-31 

6-08±0-41 

Lengtli Breadth Index. 

60 

64-71±0-36 

3 -82 ±0-26 

5-90±0-40 

50 

63-62 ±0-40 

4-25±0-29 

6-68±0-45 

Length Height Index. 

50 

84-93±0-47 

4-88±0-33 

6-75±0-39 

50 

85-21±0-46 

4-90±0-33 

5‘ 75±0’39 

Breadth Height Index. 

60 

71-81±0-23 

2-38±0-16 

3 -31 ±0-22 

50 

71-88±0-36 

3*79±0-26 

5-27±0-36 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index. 

60 

114-75±0-32 

3-39±0-23 

2-95±0-20 

49 

115-48±0-4l 

4-23±0-29 

3-66±0-25 

Orbitonasal Index. 

60 

70-42 ±0-68 

7-ll±0-48 

10-09±0-69 

50 

70 03±0-70 

7-33±0-49 

10-47±0-71 

Nasal Index, 

60 

68-40±0-70 

7-32±0-49 

t0-70±0-73 

50 

68-82±0-76 

7-95±0-54 

11 'oSiO-SO 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

60 

60-24±0-27 

2-82±0-19 

6-61±0-38 

50 

49-64±0-33 

3-41±0-23 

6-87±0-47 

Upper Facial Index. 

60 

87-40±0-37 

3-90±0-26 

4-46±0-31 

50 

86-97±0-44 

4-61±0-31 

5-30±0-36 

Total Facial Index. 

60 

93-90+0-24 

2-51±0-17 

2-57±0-18 

50 

95-33±0-33 

3-42±0-23 

3-59±0-24 

Trans, Cepbalo-Facial Index. 

60 

96-87±0-60 

6-34±0*43 

6-.64.t0-44 

50 

87-42±0-65 

6-84±0-46 

7-02±0-48 

Vertical (^phalo-Kaoial Index* 




TABLE 11. 

Guzrat and Kathiawar. 


H63CC 


6 
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Nagar Brahmin. 


Meas^ir 'i’A-iits and Indices. 

TotaT” 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

* 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Stature 

105 

l,648-60±3-e7 

55*85i2-60 

Auricular Height 

105 

121-24±0-49 

7-51±0-35 

ilax. Head Length 

105 

185-12±0-42 

6*35it0*30 

Max. Head Breadth . . 

105 

150- 59 ±0' 45 

6-82±0-32 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

105 

106-35±0-24 

3-72±0-17 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth 

105 

135-41±0-32 

4-90±0-23 

Bigonial Breadth . . ■ . .■ 

- 106 

- 99-94±Q-44 

6 -Olio- 31 

Inter-orbital Breadth . . 

105 

31-44±0-15 

2-23±0-10 

Orbitonasal Breadth . . 

104 

99-22±0-30 

4-59±0-21 

Orbitonasal Arc 

105 

112-40±0-41 

6-21±0-29 

Nasal Length 

105 

52-95±0-24 

3-70±0-17 

Nasal Breadth 

105 

36-41±0'19 

2-94±0-14 

Nasal Height or Depth 

205 

25-07±0-19 

2-90±0-14 

Upper Facial Length . . 

106 

66-09±0-29 

442±0-21 

Total Facial Length . . 

105 

113-48±0-43 

6-46±0-30 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head . . 

105 

545-14±l-04 

15-80±0-74 

Sagittal Arc . . 

105 

344-98±0-99 

14-97±0-70 

Transverse Arc 

105 

338-65±0-89 

13-51±0-63 

Length Breadth Index 

105 

81-38±0-26 

3-93±0-18 

Length Height Index 

105 

65-55±0-29 

4-40±0-20 

Breadth Height Index 

105 

80-67±0-40 

6-ll±0-28 

Trans. Froiito-Parietal Index . . 

105 

70-78±0-20 

3-08±0-14 

Orbitonasal Index 

104 

113-38±0-30 

4-5&±0-21 

Nasal Index 

105 

69-05±0-44 

6-70±0-31 

Nasal Elevation Index 

105 

C9-19±0-60 

9-15±0-43 

Upper Facial Index . . •• 

105 

48-87±0-24 

3-70±0-17 

Total Facial Index 

105 

83-66±0-35 

6-33±0-25 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial Index 

106 

&9-95±0-22 

3-28±0-15 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index . 

106 

93-82±0-52 

7-85±0-37 


TABLE 
Guzrat and 


Bazua-Jain. 


Co-efl. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Co-efE. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

3-38±0-16 

99 

l,642-69 ±3-95 

58-33±2-79 

3-55±0-17 

6-19±0-29 

99 

120-48±0-58 

8-55±0-14 

7.10±0-37 

3-43±0-l6 

99 

185-30±0-54 

7-91±0-38 

4-27±0-21 

4-.52±0-21 

99 

149- 16± 0-45 

6-67±0-32 

4-47±0-22 

3 -50+0 -16 

99 

105-38±0-28 

4 -20210 -20 

3-99±0-21 

3-62±017 

99 

136-61±0-33 

4-84±0-23 

3-54±016 

6-61±0-31 

99 

10M3±0-44 

6-56±0-31 

6-49±0-31 

7-09+0-33 

99 

31-80±0-18 

2-63±0-13 

8-33±0-40 

4-62±0-22 

99 

I00-73 ±0-28 

4-13±0-20 

4-10±0-20 

5-07±0-24 

99 

112-82±0-39 

5-73±0-27 

5-08±0-24 

.V!i8±0-28 

99 

53'36±0’28 

4-07±0-19 

7-63±0-37 

8-07±0-38 

99 

37-40±0A9 

2-81±0-13 

7-51±0-36 

H-56±0-55 

99 

24-95±0-23 

3-34±0--16 

13-38±0-66 

6-68±0-31 

99 

65-78±0-31 

4-50±0-22 

6-84±0-33 

5-69±0’27 

99 

113-56±0-45 

6-64±0-32 

5-85±0-28 

2-90±0-14 

99 

540-24±l-02 

15 00±0-72 

2-78~0 13 

4-34±0-20 

99 

345 -68^11 18 

17-39±0-83 

5-03±0-24 

3-98±0-19 

99 

336-28±l»33 

l9-55±0-94 

5-81±0-28 

4-82±0-22 

99 

80-58±0-29 

4-22±0-20 

5-24±0-26 

6-71±0-31 

99 

65-08±0-29 

4-24±0-20 

6-52±0-31 

7-57±0-35 

99 

80-88±0-37 

6-53±0-26 

6-84±0-33 

4-35±0-20 

99 

70-74±0-22 

3-31±0-16 

4-68±0-23 

4-03±0-19 

99 

lll-99±0-27 

3-96±0-19 

3-54±0-17 

9-70±0-46 

99 

70-26±0-44 

6-56±0-31 

9-34±0-45 

13-22±0-63 

99 

66-85±0-52 

7-65±0-37 

ll-44±0-56 

7-57±0-35 

99 

48-22±0-23 

3-33±0-16 

6-91±0-33 

6-37±0-30 

99 

83-2]i:0-37 

5-50±0-26 

6-61±0-32 

3-64±0-17 

99 

91-66±0-21 

3-08±0-15 

3-30±016 

8-36±0-39 

99 

94-52±0-47 

6-96±0-33 

7-36±0-36 
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II. 

Kathiawar. 


Audich Bralimin. | 


Kathi. 

. Jl 


Measnromeats and Indices. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

S. D. with 

P.E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total. 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P.E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

93 

1,647 •82±3- 74 

53-37±2-67 

3-24±0-16 

40 

1,670 05±505 

47-23+3-54 

2-83+0-21 

Stature. 

92 

118-66±0-53 

7-52±0-38 

6 -34^:0 -32 

40 

121 •45+0-63 

5-87+0-44 

4-83+0-37 

Auricular Height. 

93 

184-00±0-45 

6-38±0-32 

3-47i;0-16 

40 

187 -58+0 -65 

6-07+0-46 

3-24+0-23 

Max. Head Length. 

93 

144-73±0-32 

4-52±0-23 

2-12±0-ll 

40 

151-25+0-76 

7-01+0-53 

4-63+0-35 

Max. Head Breadth. 

92 

106-27±0-30 

4-26±0-21 

4-05±0-20 

40 

104-73+0-61 

4-80+0-36 

4-58+0-35 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

93 

134-48±0-28 

3 -95^:0 -20 

2-94±0-15 

40 

139-48+0-63 

6-91+0-44 

4-24+0-32 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth. 

93 

99-37 ±0-42 

6-04±0-30 

6 08±0-31 

40 

100-58+0-71 

6-59+0-49 

6-55+0-50 

Bigonial Breadth. 

93 

31-60±017 

2-46±0-12 

7-78±0-39 

40 

31-53+0-22 

2-10+0-16 

6-66+0-51 

Inter-orbital Breadth. 

93 

98-90±0-29 

4-08±0-20 

4-13±0-20 

40 

100-25+0-40 

3-73+0-28 

3-72+0-28 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

92 

lU-89±0-38 

S-43±0-27 

4-85±0-24 

40 

114-08+0-68 

5-41+0-41 

4-74+0-36 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

93 

81'92±0'23 

3-29±0-16 

6-34±0-32 

40 

54-90+0-33 

3 -07+0 -23 

5-69+0-42 

Nasal Length. 

93 

36-08±0-16 

2-38±0-12 

6'60±0-33 

40 

36-48+0-31 

2-92+0-22 

8-00+0-61 

Nasal Breadth. 

93 

26-13±0-21 

2-93±0-IP 

ll-66±0-59 

40 

25-80+0-32 

2-99+0-22 

11-59+0-89 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

93 

64-76±0-29 

4-l9±0-21 

6'47±0-32 

40 

68-48+ 0-43 

4-03+0-30 

6-88+0-46 

% 

Upper Fa'ciSl Length. 

93 

113-77±0-40 

5-69±0-28 

5-00±0-25 

40 

116-38+0-46 

4-29+0-32 

3-69+0-28 

Total Facial Length. 

92 

636-64±l-02 

14-42±0-70 

2-69±0-13 

40 

548-80+1-62 

15-18+1-I4 

2-77+0-21 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head. 

93 

342-91±l-08 

15-39±0-77 

4-49±0-22 

40 

335-15+1-30 

12-19+0-91 

3-64+0-28 

Sagittal .\k. 

93 

332-99±0-78 

11 -igio-se 

3-36±017 

40 

337-95+1-31 

12-21+0-92 

3-61+0-27 

Transverse .-4ro. 

93 

78-7'7:4-0-24 

3-40±0-17 

4-32±0-22 

40 

8(j 71+0-47 

4-43+0-33 

5-49+0-43 

Length Breadth Index. 

92 

64-51±0-29 

4-I7±0-21 

6-46±0-32 

40 

64-78+0-33 

3-05+0-23 

4-71 + 0-36 

Length Height Index. 

92 

82-07±0-35 

4-93±0-25 

601+0-30 

40 

80-39+ 0-45 

4-17+0-31 

5-19±0-39 

Breadth Height Index. 

92 

72-81±0-22 

3-ll±0-16 

4-27+0-21 

40 

69-30+0-32 

2-97+0-22 

4-30+0-32 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index. 

92 

113* lomU*2(> 

3-67±0-18 

3-24+0-16 

40 

113-99+0-45 

4-25+0-32 

3-72 + 0-28 

Orbitonasal Index. 

93 

69-70±0-40 

5-71±0-29 

8-19+0-41 

40 

66-38+0-71 

6-66+0-.50 

10-03+0-76 

Nasal Index. 

93 

69-90±0-62 

8-82±0-44 

12-02+0-64 

40 

71-11 + 1-19 

11-12+0-83 

15-64+1-20 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

93 

48-21±0-22 

3-0S±0-15 

6 -39+ 0-32 

40 

49-16+0-35 

3-26 + 0-24 

6-63+0-50 

Upper Facial Index. 

93 

84-66±0-S0 

4-22±(l-21 

4- 98:1 0-2.':. 

40 

83-52+0-40 

3-72 + 0 28 

4-45+0-34 

Total Facial Index. 

93 

92-96±0-!;i 

2-C9d;0-13 

2'8;i±0- 14 

40 

92-31+0 39 

3-68+0-28 

3-99+0-30 

Tran.-j. Cephalo-Facial Index. 

92 

96-37±0-49 

6 <,‘3i 0-35 

7-19+o-::5 

40 

96-01 + 0-71 

6-65 + 0-50 

6-93+0-53 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index. 



0 


TABLE n. 

Guzrat and Kathiawar. 


Brahma Kshatri. 


■Measurements and Indices. 


Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Stature 

.. 

31 

1.639-.’i2±7-48 

6l-74±5-29 

Auricular Height . . — 

•• 

31 

124-19±l-28 

10-5.'5±0-9n 

Max. Head Length 

•• 

31 

186-26±0-63 

6-24±0-45 

Max. Head Breadth 

•• 

31 

U9-06±0-72 

5-98±0-51 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

•• 

31 

108-29±0-45 

3-70±0-32 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth . . 

•• 

31 

137.10±0-62 

4-29±0-37 

Bigonial Breadth 


31 

100-65±0-71 

5-83±0-60 

Inter-oribital Breadth 

•• 

31 

31-45±0-22 

1-81 ±0-16 

Orbitonasal Breadth 


31 

i00-90±0-41 

3-41±0 29 

Orbitonasal Arc 

•• 

31 

115-29±0-71 

5-85±0-50 

Nasal Length 


31 

55-13±0-35 

2-85±0-24 

Nasal Breadth 


31 

36-23±0-32 

2 -67^:0 -29 

Nasal Height or Depth 


31 

25-74±0-27 

2-27±019 

Upper Facial Length 

•• 

31 

69-48±0-62 

4-26±0-37 

Total Facial Length 

•• 

31 

11810±0-83 

6-86±0-69 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head 


31 

645-48±l-76 

14-52±l-24 

f!"f;ittal Arc 


31 

343 ■84± 1-67 

13-83±119 

Transverse Arc 


31 

341 -eSi 1-49 

12 •27±l-05 

Length Breadth Index 


31 

79-70±0-44 

3-60±0-31 

Length Height Index 

•• 

31 

66-67±0-50 

4-16±0-36 

Breadth Height Index 


31 

83-34±0-76 

6-31±0-54 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index . . 

•• 

31 

72-95±0-36 

2-96±0-25 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

•• 

31 

114-28±0-48 

3-94±0-34 

Nasal Index 

•• 

31 

65-84±0-66 

5-4o±0-47 

Nasal Elevation Index 

•• 

31 

71-43±l-08 

8-89±0-76 

Upper Facial Index « 


31 

60-49 ±0-42 

3-48±0-30 

Total Facial Index . . . . » 

•• 

31 

86-18±0-59 

4-89±0-42 

Trans. Cephalo-Faclal Index . . 


31 

92-03±0-30 

2-48±0-21 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index » 

.. 

31 

95-.53±0-88 

7-28±0-62 


Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

3-77±0-32 

8-50±0-73 

2-81±0-24 

401±0-34 

2- 42±0-20 

3- 13±0-27 

5-79±0-50 

5-76±0-60 

3- 38±0-2fl 

5- 18±0-45 

6- I7±0-45 

7- 37±0-63 

8- 82±0-76 
613±0 63 

5- 81±0-60 

2- 66±0-23 

4- 02±0-34 

3- 59±0-31 

4- 62±0-39 

6- 22±0-54 

7- 57±0-6o 

5- 06±0-43 
3-45±0-30 

8- 28±0-71 
12-44±l-08 

6- 89±0-69 

6- 67±0-49 
2-69±0-23 

7- 62±0.66 



TABLE III. 


Maharashtra. 



II 


TABLE 

Mahara 


Chitpavan Brahmin. Deshastha Brahmin. 


MeaauKjinerua ami lodioes. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

•S. D. with 
P.E. 

\ 

Co-efficient of 
Tariation with 

P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Co-efficient of 
variation with 
P. E. 

Stature . . . . 

103 

1,646 -61 ±3 -67 

52-47±2-62 

3-19±0-16 

107 

1,636-94+3-86 

65-09+2-76 

3-37+0-16 

Auricular Height 

103 

120-38±0-62 

7-43±0-37 

6-17±0-29 

107 

120-15+0-63 

8-98+0-45 

7-47+0-35 

Max. Head Length 

103 

185-83±0-61 

7-30±0-37 

3-93±0-19 

107 

184-67+0-51 

7-27+0-36 

3-93+0-18 

Max. Head Breadth 

103 

143-78±0-39 

5-60±0-28 

3-83±0-18 

107 

144-55+0-43 

6-20+0-31 

4-22+0-19 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

103 

104-38 ±0-31 

4-48±0-22 

4-30±0-20 

107 

104-63+0-29 

4-17+0-21 

3-99+0-18 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth . . 

103 

133-94±0-32 

4-60±0-23 

3-43±0-16 

107 

1 

133-80+0-37 

6-35+0-27 

4-00+0-18 

Bigonial Breadth 

103 

98-48±0-42 

5-94±0-30 

6-04±0-29 

107 

100-64+0-43 

6-19+0-31 

6-15+0-2=' 

inter-orbital Breadth 

103 

30-97±0-18 

2-52±0-13 

8-14±0-38 

107 

31-66+0-16 

2-29+0-11 

7-23+0-33 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

103 

9814±0-28 

4-01±0-20 

4 09±019 

107 

97-77+0-33 

4-68+0-23 

4-79+0-22 

Orbitonaeal Arc 

103 

113 06±0-41 

5'90±0-30 

5 t'2±0-26 

107 

111-77+0-36 

5-64+0-26 

4-96+0-28 

Nasal Leugtli 

103 

5097±0-24 

3-43±0.1V 

6-73d:0*32 

1 

107 

51-26+0-27 

3-92+0-20 

7-63+0-36 

Nasal Breadth 

103 

37'02±0-19 

2-65ic0-13 

1 

7*16±0*34 I 

107 

37-40+0-20 

2-90+0-16 

7-75+0-36 

Nasal Height or Depth 

103 

23-30±0-14 

2-05±0-10 

8-80±0-42 

107 

23-35+0-17 

2-49+0-12 

10-66+0-60 

Upper Facial Length . 

103 

64'75±0-27 

3-89±0-19 

6-01±0-28 

107 

64-97 + 0-28 

3-95+0-20 

6-08+0-28 

Total Facial Length 

103 

11.5-79±0-40 

5' 66i0*28 

4-89±0-23 

107 

114-44+0-39 

6-01+0-28 

5-25+0-24 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head 

103 

o30-53±l-00 

14-23 r;0-71 

2-65±0-13 

107 

536-93+1 -06 

15-17+0-76 

3-01+0-14 

Sagittal Ar' 

103 

337-81±103 

J4-72±0-74 

4-36±0-21 

107 

340-61+0-99 

14-08+0-70 

4-13+0-19 

Transverse Arc 

103 

327*70ib0'73 

i0-73±0-r)4 

3-30±016 

107 

333-32+0-82 

11 *69 iO* 58 

3-51+0-16 

Length Breadth Index 

lo:i 

77 -49+0 -30 

4-24±0-21 

5-48±0-26 

107 

78-36+0-33 

4 66 + 0 23 

5-95+0-27 

Length Height Index 

103 

64'73±0-28 

3-93±0-20 

6 07 ±0-29 

107 

i 

65 13±(i'3.) 

5-06 + 0 25 

7-77+0-36 

Breadth Height Index 

103 

83-80±0-38 

.5-47±0-27 

6-.53±0-31 

1 107 

83-22+0-44 

6-34+0-32 

7-62+0-36 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index 

103 

72-66±0-23 

3-22±0-16 

4-43+0 U 

! 

107 

72-45+0-22 

3-10+0-16 

4-28+0-20 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

103 

113-24±0-30 

4-24±0-21 

3-68+0-17 

107 

114-41 + 0-25 

3-52+0-18 

3-08+0 14 

Nasal Index 

103 

73-27±0-31 

7-25±0-36 

9-89+0-46 

107 

73-41 + 0-49 

6-97+0-35 

9-49+0-44 

Nasal Lievation Index • • 

103 

03-78±O-57 

8-19±0-4l 

12-86 +0 61 

107 

62 -75 + 0 -55 

7-87+0-39 

12*53it:0 '58 

Upper Fac'al luJex 

103 

48-28±0-22 

3- 13i0' 16 

6-48+0-31 

107 

48-51+0 23 

3-26+0-16 

6-72+0-31 

Total Facial Index 

103 

86'.3j±U-31 

4-46±0-22 

5-17+0-43 

107 

85 -70+ 0-3.7 

5*00x0*25 

5-83+0-27 

Trans. Ceplialo-Facial Index. . 

103 

y3-23+0'2I 

3*06d:U' 15 

3-28+0-15 

107 

92-57 + 0 2'J 

4-OSd O-20 

4-42+0-20 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index 

103 

9H *40 + 0 ’47 

7-J0±0-33 

7-36+0-.3.6 

107 

95-64 + 0-C.-2 

8 92 + 0-45 

9-3:1+0-43 
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11 . 

shtra. 


Frabhn. K.arada Brahmin. 


Total 

No. 

Mean with 
P.E. 

Co-efficient of 

S. D. with Variation with 

P.E. P.E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

"" 1 

Co-efficient of 

S. D. with variation with 
P.E. P.E. 

Meaanremente and Indicec, 

56 

1.639-71±4-76 

52-30±3-36 

319±0-20 

48 

1,639 -31 ±4 -69 

47-37±3-32. 

2-8910-20 

Sfatnre^^ 

68 

120-16±0-70 

7-70±0-49 

6-41±0-41 

48 

121-63±0-62 

0-43±O-46 

6-2910-37 

Auricular Beight. 

66 

186-69±0-67 

7-33±0-41 

3-95±0-25 

48 

187-38±0-69 

7-07±0-49 

3-7710-26 

Max. Head Length. 

6S 

143-26±0-42 

4-64±0-30 

3-24±0-21 

48 

142-90±0-65 

6-71±0-40 

.4-0010-28 

Max. Head Breadth. 

66 

104-16±0-34 

3-78±0-24 

3-63±0-23 

48 

105-33±0-43 

4-46±0-31 

4-2410-30 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

68 

131-93±0-38 

4-20±0-27 

3-18±0-20 

48 

133-73±0-39 

3-97±0-28 

2-9710-21 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth. 

66 

98:80±O-48 

6-27±0-34 

6-33±0-34 

48 

100-23±0-63 

6-49±0-38 

6-4810-38 

Bigonial Breadth. 

66 

3100±0-24 

2-69±0-17 

8-35±0-63 

48 

31-29±0-20 

2-08±015 

6-6610-47 

Inter-orbital Breadth. 

66 

98-76±0-49 

5-36rf:0-34 

6-42±0-36 

48 

98-60±0-37 

3-83±0-27 

3-8910-27 

Orbitonaa^I Breadth. 

66 

112-67±0-61 

6-74±0-43 

6-98±0-38 

48 

113-00±049 

6-03±0-36 

4-4610-31 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

66 

51-82±0-33 

3 67±0-23 

7-08±0-46 

48 

61-60±0*34 

3-48±0-24 

6-7210-47 

Nasal Length. 

66 

36-91±0-23 

2-66±016 

6-91±0-44 

48 " 

37-13±0-26 

2-66±0-18 

6-8910-48 

Nasal Breadth. 

66 

23-42±0-20 

217±0-14 

9-27±0-60 

48 

23-42±0-19 

1-91±0-13 

8-1610-67 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

66 

66-09±0-37 

4-05±0-26 

613±0-39 

48 

66-17db0-42 

4-33±0-30 

6-6410-47 

■* n* 

Upper Facial Length. 

86 

116-33±0-60 

6-44±0-35 

4-72±0-30 

48 

115-54±0-63 

6-5110-39 

4-7710-33 

Total Facial Length. 

88 

637 04±l-47 

1611±013 

3-00±0-19 

48 

640-77±l-36 

14-02±0-98 

2-6910-18 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head. 

68 

336 •67± 1-42 

15-65±l-00 

4-65±0-30 

48 

343-54±l-48 

16-26±l-07 

4-4710-31 

Sagittal Arc. 

66 

330-60±l-04 

ll-47±0-73 

3-47±0-22 

48 

336-60±l-03 

10-61,±0-74 

3-1610-22 

Transverse Arc. 

66 

77-23±0-30 

3-26±0-21 

4-21±0-27 

48 

76-38±0-43 

4-44±0-31 

5-8110-41 

I.<ength Breadth Index. 

66 

64-77±0-40 

4-42±0-28 

6-82±0-41 

48 

64-98±0-37 

3-77±0-26 

y 

5-8010-41 

Length Height Index. 

66 

83-68±0-49 

6-33±0-34 

6-37±0-41 

48 

85-23±0-61 

6-2710-37 

6-1810-43 

Breadth Height Index. 

66 

72-77±0-29 

3*17±0-20 

4-36±0-28 

48 

73-75±0-30 

3-1210-22 

4-2310-30 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index. 

66 

114-22±0-37 

4-n±0-26 

3-60±0-23 

48 

114*79±0-41 

4-2210-30 

3-6810-26 

Orbitonasal Index. 

65 

71-64±0*58 

6-32±0-40 

8-83±0-57 

48 

72-27±0-67 

6-9610-49 

9-6210-68 

Nasal Index. 

65 

63-42±0-54 

6-98±0-38 

9 *43^0 -61 

48 

63-44 ±0-73 

7-6110-63 

11-8410-84 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

66 

49-87±0-34 

3-73±0-24 

7-48±0-48 

48 

48-76±0-32 

3-3410-23 

6-8510-46 

Upper Facial Index. 

66 

87-48±0-41 

4-48±0-29 

6-12zt0-33 

48 

86-47±0-46 

4-6810-33 

5-4110-3f 

1 Total Facial Index. 

65 

92-16±0-28 

3-05±0-20 

3-31±0-21 

48 

93-67±0-31 

3-1610-22 

3'3'^i0*24 Trans, Cephalo -Facial Index. 

66 

96-39 ±0-7l 

7-77±0-50 

8-06±0-62 

48 

96- 44-1 0-01 

6-2710-44 

6-5810-46 Vertical Cephalo-Faciol Index. 
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TABLE la 

Maharashtra 


Mahratta. Saraswat-Gour Br ahmin - 


Measurements and Indices. 

t 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-efficient of 
variation with 

P.E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P.E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-efficient of 
variation with 
P. E. 

Stature 

59 

1,638- 14±4-53 

51-43±3-19 

3-l4±0-20 

50 

1,629-76+4-66 

48-86+3-30 

3-00+0-20 

Auricular Height ^ 

57 

120-37±0-65 

7-29±0-46 

6-06±0-38 

50 

124-06+0-59 

6-14+0-41 

4-95+0-34 

Max. Head Length 

59 

182 -51 ±0-68 

7 -75^:0 -48 

4-25±0-26 

50 

186-86+0-59 

6-18+0-42 

3-31+0-28 

Max. Head Breadth 

59 

143-42±0-48 

5-45±0-34 

3-80±0-24 

50 

144-52+0-45 

4-70+0-32 

3-25+0-22 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

59 

104-07 ±0-30 

413±0-26 

3-97d;0-25 

.50 

103-78+0-32 

3-26+0-22 

3-14+0-21 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth . , 

59 

133-93±0-45 

513±0-32 

3-83±0-24 

50 

131-74+0-46 

4-80+0-32 

3-64+0-24 

Bigonial Breadth 

59 

100-69 ±0-44 

5-01±0-31 

4-98±0-31 

50 

95-08+0-47 

4-93+0-33 

5-19+0-36 

Inter-orbital Breadth . . 

59 

31-10±0-23 

2-68±0-16 

8-30±0-52 

50 

30-62+0-23 

2-40+0-16 

7-84+0-53 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

59 

96-34±0-43 

4-32±0-27 

4-48±0-2S 

50 

100-26+0-32 

3-37+0-23 

3-36+0-23 

Orbitonasal .Arc 

59 

110-20±0-46 

5-06±0-31 

4-59±0-29 

50 

113-02+0-45 

4-72+0-31 

4-48+0-30 

Nasal Length 

59 

51-36±0-31 

3-56±0-22 

6-93±0-43 

50 

51-94+0-32 

3-25+0-22 

6-26+0-42 

Nasal Breadth 

59 

37-14±0-24 

2-73±0-17 

7-35i;0-46 

.50 

36-82 + 0-28 

2-98+0-21 

8-09+0-66 

Nasal Height nr Depth 

59 

23-24±0-16 

l-85±0-ll 

7-96±0-.50 

60 

24-24+0-23 

2-31+0-16 

9-.53+0i65 

Upper Facial Length 

59 

64-73±0-27 

3-06±0-19 

4-73±0-30 

50 

66-70+0-37 

3-94+0-26 

5-91+0-40 

Total Facial Length 

59 

II4-49i;0-50 

5-63±0-35 

4-92+0-31 

.50 

il8-30±0-56 

5-90+0-40 

4-99+0-34 

Horizontal firm, of the Head 

59 

.53l-64i;l-27 

14-48±0-90 

2-72+0-17 

.50 

.537-12+1 - .34 

14-04+0-94 

2-61+0-18 

Sagittal -A ic 

59 

334-64±l-33 

l5-17±0-94 

4-53±;0-29 

.50 

345-08+1-60 

16-70+1-13 

4-84+0-33 

Transverse Arc 

59 

329-49±I-05 

II-88±0-74 

3-61±0-23 

50 

337-34+1-07 

11-22+0-76 

3-33+0-23 

Length Breadth Index 

59 

78-71±0-37 

4-25±0-26 

5-40±0-34 

50 

77-42+0-35 

3-65+0-24 

4-71+0 32 

Length Height Index 

57 

6G-45±0-36 

4-00±0-25 

6-02±0-38 

50 

66-42+0-29 

3-11+0-21 

4-68+0-31 

Brettdth Height Index 

57 

84-27 ±0-45 

5-09±0-32 

6-04±0-38 

50 

85-92+0-46 

4-66+0-32 

5-42+0-37 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index 

59 

72-61±0-25 

2-79±0-17 

3-84±0-24 

60 

71-87+0-26 

2-73+0-18 

3-80+0-26 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

59 

114-46±0-32 

3-68±0-23 

3-22±0-20 

60 

112-78+0-32 

3-36+0-23 

2-98+0-20 

Nasal Index 

59 

72-42±0-60 

6-78±0-42 

9-36±0-59 

50 

71-18+0-75 

7-84+0-53 

11-01+0-76 

Nasal Elevation Index 

69 

62-99 ±0-54 

6-08±0-38 

9-65±0-61 

50 

66-29+0-73 

7-66+0-52 

11-56+0-80 

Upper Facial Index 

59 

48-.55±0-24 

2-70±0-l7 

3-56±0-35 

50 

50-67+0-29 

3-11+0-21 

6-14+0-41 

Total Facial Index . . 

59 

85 -.57^:0 -38 

4-27±0-26 

4-99+0-32 

50 

89-87+0-45 

4-76+0-31 

5-30+0-36 

Trans. Cepbalo-Faoial Index . . 

59 

93-32±0-2.S 

3-22±0-20 

3-45+0-21 

50 

91-21+0-33 

3-43+0-24 

3-76+0-26 

Vertical Oephalo-Facial Index. 

57 

95 -45^:0 54 

611±0-38 

6-40+0-41 

.50 

95-55+0-67 

5-96+0-41 

6-24+0-42 



TABLE IV. 


Southern India. 
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TABLE 

Southern 




Nambudiri. 


Nair. 

I > 

Measurements an i Indices. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-efi. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Ststore 

.. 55 

l,635-55±4-37 

48-10±3-09 

2-94±0-19 

60 

1,689- 97±5- 34 

61-34±3-80 

3-63±0-23 

Anricular Height 

.. 65 

126-25±0-65 

6-06±0-39 

4-80±0-3I 

60 

125-27±0-58 

6-63±0-41 

5-29±0-33 

Max. Head Length 

... 55 

194-89±0-49 

6-43±0-35 

2-79±0-18 

60 

192-28±0-47 

5-43±0-34 

2-82±0-17 

Max. Head Breadth 

.. 65 

141-24±0-61 

6-65±0-36 

4-00±0-26 

60 

142-52±0-45 

6-21±0-32 

3-66±0-23 

Min. Frontal Breadth . . 

.. 65 

102-33 ±0-39 

4-33±0-28 

4-23±0-27 

60 

102-88±0-34 

3-87±0-24 

3-76±0-23 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth 

.. 64 

132-33±0-46 

4-96±0-32 

3-75±0-24 

60 

132-87±0-34 

3-95±0-24 

2-97±0-18 

Bigonial Breadth 

.. 65 

97-49±0-65 

6-05±0-39 

6-21±0-40 

60 

98-83±0-45 

5-19±0-32 

5*26i0-33 

Inter-orbital Breadth . . 

.. 65 

30-96±0-19 

2-I0±0-I4 

6-78±0-44 

60 

31-00±0-20 

2-32±0-14 

7-48±0-47 

Orbitonasal Breadth . . 

.. 65 

100-84±0-30 

3-27±0-21 

3-24±0-21 

60 

100-75±0-33 

3-78±0-23 

3-75±0-23 

Orbitonasal Arc 

.. 66 

116-58±0-43 

4-73±0-30 

4-06±0-26 

60 

114-43±0-47 

■'i-43±0-34 

4-75±0-29 

Nasal Length 

.. 66 

6I-98±0-37 

4-07±0-26 

7-83±0-51 

60 

62-32±0-31 

3-61±0-22 

6-90±0-44 

Nasal Breadth 

.. 68 

37-22±0-24 

2-68±0-17 

7-20±0'47 

60 

37-70±0-20 

2-35±0-15 

6-23±0-39 

Nasal Height or Depth 

.. 65 

26-47±0-20 

2-18±0-14 

8-24±0-63 

60 

25-70±0-22 

2-53±0-16 

9-84±0-61 

Upper Faeial Length . . 

.. 66 

67-65±0-40 

4-46±0-29 

6-69±0-43 

60 

67-67±0-37 

4-27±0-26 

6-32±0>39 

Total Fskcial Length 

.. 66 

lI9-49±0-63 

6-88±0-38 

4-92±0-32 1 

60 

120-26±0-47 

5-36±0-33 

4-46±0-28 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head 

.. 66 

646-40±I-33 

14-60±0-94 

2-67±0-17 

60 

642-53±0-96 

10-99±0-68 

2-03±0-13 

Sagittal Arc . . 

.. 65 

364-00±l-07 

ll-79±0-76 

3-24±0-21 

60 

357-05±0-90 

10-32±0-64 

2-92±0.18 

Transverse Arc 

.. 65 

337-47±l-19 

13-09±0-84 

3-88±0-25 

60 

340-68±0-93 

10-72±0-66 

3-15±0-20 

Length Breadth Index . . 

.. 66 

72-.5l±0-28 

3-10±0-20 

4-28±0-28 

60 

74-18±0-30 

3-42±0-21 

4-62±0-28 

Length Height Index . . 

.. 65 

64-80±0-28 

3-05±0-20 

4-71±0-30 

60 

66-20±0-34 

3-90±0-24 

5-98±0-37 

Breadth Height Index . . 

.. 65 

89-50±0-46 

6-01±0-32 

5-60±0-36 

60 

87-98±0-46 

6-16±0-32 

5-86±0-36 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Index 

65 

72-62±0-31 

3-39±0-22 

4-67±0-30 

60 

72-26±0-28 

3-22±0-20 

4-46±0-28 

Orbitonasal Index 

.. 65 

115-63±0-32 

3-55±0-23 

3-07±0-20 

60 

113-62±0-37 

4-25±0-26 

3-74i:0-23 

Nasal Index . . 

« 65 

72-28±0-72 

7-87±0-61 

10-89±0-71 

60 

72-37±0-55 

6-30±0-37. 

8-71±0-54 

Nasal Elevation Index . . 

66 

71-51±0-48 

5-30±0-34 

7-41±0-48 

60 

68-40±0-67 

7-73±0-48 

ll-30±0-71 

Upper Facial Index . . 

... 64 

51-09±0-32 

3-50±0-23 

6-85±0-45 

60 

60-89±0-30 

3-45±0-21 

6-78±0-42 

Total Facial Index 

.. 64 

90-39±0-43 

4-70±0-3I 

6-20±0-34 

60 

90-56±0-39 

4-45±0-28 

4-91±0-30 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial Index 

.. 64 

93-83 ±0-27 

2-91±0-19 

3-10±0-20 

60 

93-31±0-29 

3-36±0-21 

3-61±0-22 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index 

.. 66 

94-78±0-47 

5-20±0-33 

5-49±0-35 

60 

96-24±0-65 

6-27±0-39 

6-61±0-40 



IG 


IV. 

India. 


Huva. 



Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 
P. E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

60 

l,504-90±4-33 

45-61±3-08 

2-8G±0-19 

50 

lI9-62±0-64 

6-74±0-45 

5-63±0-38 

50 

190-02±0-48 

5-04±0-34 

2-65i;0-18 

50 

139-34±0-50 

5-28±0-33 

3-79±0-26 

50 

101-22±0-36 

3-76±0.25 

3-71±0-23 

60 

128-76±0-43 

4-51±0-30 

3ol±0-23 

60 

96-64±0-55 

5-74±0-38 

6-94±0-40 

60 

3I-22±0-26 

2-72±0-18 

8-71±0-58 

60 

99-24±0-38 

3-98±0-27 

4-12±0-28 

60 

Ill-22±0-50 

5'26±0-35 

4-73±0-32 

50 

40-38±0-31 

3-25±0-22 

6-58±0-34 

60 

36-98±0-22 

2-32±0-16 

6-2S±0-42 

60 

23'32±0-21 

2-21±0-15 

9'48±0-C5 

50 

64-26±0-38 

4-02±0-27 

6-27±0-42 

60 

115'44±0-60 

6-36±0-43 

5-51±0-37 

60 

534-44±l-48 

15-60±l-05 

2-92±0-20 

60 

357-12±113 

ll-93±0-80 

3-34±0-22 

60 

331-46±0-91 

9-55±0-64 

2-88±0-19 

60 

73-38±0-28 

2-95±0-20 

4-02±0-27 

60 

63-00±0-37 

3-86±0-26 

6-13±0-41 

f.O 

85-96±0-53 

5-55±0-37 

6-46±0-43 

60 

72-70±0-27 

2-80±0-19 

3-85±0-26 

60 

112-31±0-38 

3-97±0-27 

3-53±0-24 

60 

75-20±0-63 

6-68±0-46 

8-88±0-59 

50 

63-20±0-64 

6-74±0-4o 

10-66±0-72 

60 

49-97±0-34 

3-54±0-24 

7-08±0-47 

60 

89-74±0-52 

5-49±0-37 

6-23±0-42 

50 

92'49±0-34 

3-59±0-24 

3-88±0-26 

60 

M53CC 

96-82±0-73 

7-72±0-52 

7-97±0-63 


Tamil Brahmin. 


Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-ePf. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

60 

1.640-63±5-95 

G2-40±4-21 

3-80±0-2G 

50 

125-4G±0-58 

G-03±0-41 

4-81±0-32 

50 

183-32±0-G9 

7-2G±0-49 

3-85±0-26 

50 

145-50±0-4G 

4-81±0-32 

3-31±0-22 

50 

102-94i:0-32 

3-36±0-23 

3-2G±0-22 

50 

131-02±0-45 

4-G9±0-32 

3-58±0-24 

50 

97-92±0-53 

5-57 ±0-38 

5-G9±0-38 

50 

29-68±0-19 

l-99±0-13 

G-70±0-45 

50 

102-42±0.37 

3-83±0-20 

3-74±0-25 

50 

115-42±0-51 

5-35±0-38 

4-G4±0-31 

50 

51-38±0-35 

3-G9±025 

7-18±0-49 

50 

36-82±0-24 

2-50±0-17 

G'79±0-46 

50 

25-08±0-18 

l-84±0-12 

7-34±0-50 

60 

6G-G8±0-4l 

4-29±0-29 

6-43±0-44 

50 

117-74±0-54 

5-70±0-38 

4-84±0-33 

50 

540- 20± 1-54 

16-12d=l-09 

2-98±0-20 

50 

354-72±l-31 

13-69±0-92 

3-86±0-2G 

50 

337-68±l-17 

12-31±0-83 

3-63±0’25 

50 

77-3G±0-34 

3-53±0-24 

4-5G±0-31 

50 

G6-70±0-36 

3-79±0-26 

5-68±0-38 

60 

86-25±0-34 

3-53±0-24 

4-09±0-28 

50 

70-81±0-27 

2-81±0-19 

3-97±0-27 

50 

112-74±0-41 

4-35±0-29 

3'8G±0-26 

50 

71-92±0-58 

6-03±0-41 

8-38±0-57 

.50 

68-45±0G9 

7-20±0-49 

10-52±0-72 

50 

50.93 ±0-35 

3-72±0-26 

7-30±r ;,i 

50 

89-94 ±0-44 

4G3±0-31 

.5.15±0-35 

60 

90-07 ±0-2.5 

2-G4±0-I8 

2-93±0-20 

.50 

94-00±0o2 

5-47±0-37 

5-82dt0-39 


Maasuromenta and Indices. 

Stature. 

Auricular Height. 

Mas. Head Length. 

Max. Head Breadth. 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth. 
Bigonial Breadth. 
Inter-orbital Breadth. 
Orbitonasal Breadtii. 
Orbitonasal Arc. 

Nasal Length. 

Nasal Breadth. 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

Upper F; rial Length. 

Total Faeial I-ength. 
Horizontal Cirm . of the Head. 
Sagittal Are. 

Transverse Are. 

Length Breadth Index. 
Length Height Index. 
Breadth Height Index. 

Trans. Fronto. Parietal Index. 
Orbitonasal Index. 

Nasal Index. 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

Upper Facial Index. 

Total Facial Index. 

Trans. Cephalo.Facial Index 
Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index. 
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TABLE 

Sculhern 


Tamil Kala. 


MeaEnreiccnls and Indices. 

f 

'J oial 

Eo. 

Mean with 
1*.E. 

S. D. with 

P. K. 

Co-elT. of 
variation 
■with i’. E. 

t 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. w ith 

P. E. 

Co-etf. of 
variation 
with P.E. 

Etatnro 

.. 40 

L6Gl-£0±G-74 

G3-22±4-77 

3-80±0-29 

50 

1,G23-00±5-20 

54-53+3-68 

3-30±0-23 

Anricnlar Height 

.. 40 

121-53±0-70 

C-55+0-49 

G-39±0-41 

50 

124-14±0-G8 

7-ll±0-48 

5-73+0-39 

Max. Head Length 

.. 40 

188-83±0-49 

4-C1+0-35 

2-44±0-18 

50 

187-04±0-59 

6-21±0-42 

3-32±0-22 

Max. Head Breadth 

.. 40 

142-05±0-52 

4-S7±0-37 

3-43±0-26 

50' 

148-58±0-47 

4-E2±0-33 

3-31+0-21 

Min. Frontal Breadth . . 

.. 40 

lOl-CO+0-34 

3-16±0-24 

3-12+0-24 

50 

102-C8±0-3C 

3-77±0-25 

3-67±0-25 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth 

.. 40 

132-C3±0-43 

4-05±0-31 

3-05±0-23 

50 

134-34 ±0-51 

5-39+0-36 

4-01+0-27 

Rigonial Breadth 

.. 40 

100-00±0-G6 

G-16±0-4G 

C-16+0-47 

50 

101-3G+0-56 

5-88±0-40 

5-80±0-39 

Inter-orhital Breadth . . 

.. 40 

31-33±0-20 

1-85+0-14 

6-f:0±0-45 

50 

31-32±0-24 

2-53±0-17 

8-08+0-55 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

.. 40 

98-78±0-37 

3-48±0-26 

3-52±0-27 

50 

102-12±0-37 

3-83±0-26 

3-75±0-25 

Orbitonasal Arc 

.. 40 

108-38±0-40 

3-79+0-29 

3-50±0-26 

50 

112-34±0-52 

6-4S±0-37 

4-88±0-33 

Kasai Length . . 

.. 40 

49-33±0-41 

3-83±0-29 

7-76±0-G9 

50 

52-26±0-32 

3-39±0-23 

6-49±0-44 

Nasal Breadth . . .. 

40 

37-40±0-20 

2-44+0-18 

6-52±0-49 

50 

37-02±0-27 

2-84±0-19 

7-68+0-52 

Nasal Height or Depth 

.. 40 

23-45±0-19 

l-79±0-13 

7-63±0-58 

50 

24-£2±0-18 

l-84±0-12 

7-e0±0-52 

Upper Facial Length .. 

.. 40 

C4-78±0-32 

3-01±0-23 

4-65±0-35 

50 

66-86i0-41 

4-32±0-29 

C-46±0-44 

Total Facial Length . , 

.. 40 

115-48±0-52 

4-88±0-37 

4-23±0-32 

50 

119-74±0-66 

6-80±0-47 

6-76±0-39 

Horizontal Ciimi. of the Head 

.. 40 

C32- 73 + 1-01 

9-49±0-72 

1-78+0-13 

50 

540-98+1-40 

14-65±0-99 

2-71i0-18 

Sagittal Arc 

.. 40 

34G-?)8 + l-00 

9-35±0-71 

2-69+0-20 

50 

355-26±l-15 

12-02±0-81. 

3-38±0-23 

Transrerse Arc 

.. 40 

331-20±0-S0 

8-43±0-C4 

2-55±0-19 

50 

339-18±0-89 

9-33±0-63 

2-75 + 0-19 

Length Breadth Index . . 

.. 40 

73-2G+0-C0 

2-82+0-21 

3-75+0-28 

50 

79-49+0-28 

2-97±0-20 

3-74±0-25^ 

Length Height Index 

.. 40 

C4-37+0-35 

3-2G+0-25 

5-0G+0-38 

50 

C6-42±0-3S 

4*00±0-27 

6-02±0-41 

Brcailth Height Index •« 

.. 40 

83-G3+0-53 

4-95i0-37 

5-78+0-44 

50 

S3-G4+0-52 

5-45±0-37 

6-52+0-44 

Trans. Fronto-Paiiotal Index 

.. 40 

71-3S±0-30 

2-82+0-21 

3-95+O-CO 

50 

C9-17±0-24 

2-55±0-17 

o-69±0-25 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

.. 40 

109-78 + 0-37 

3-51 + 0-2C 

3-20±0-24 

50 

iio-oo±o-co 

3-15±0-21 

2-SG±'J-:9 

Kasai Index 

.. 40 

7G-2C + 0-77 

7-2C+0-50 

9-G2±0-72 

50 

71-]9±0-72 

7-52±0-51 

10-56±0-72 

Kasai Elevation Index .. 

.. 40 

G2-92+0-C2 

5-84 + 0-44 

9-28±0-71 

50 

G5-8E±0-7G 

7-97±0-G4 

12-10±0-83 

Upper Facial Index 

.. 40 

48-70+0-28 

2-59±0-20 

5-30+0-40 

50 

49-S3±0-34 

3-61±0-24 

7-24+0-49 

Total Facial Index 

.. 40 

87-12+0-41 

3-89+0-29 

4-47+0-34 

50 

80-2C±0-57 

5-97±0-40 

6-C9±0-45 

Trans. Cepbalo-Facial Index 

.. 40 

93-43±0-37 

3-49 + 0-26 

3-74+0-28 

50 

90-45-±0-30 

3-14±0-21 

3-47±0-23 

Vertical Ccphalo-FaciaJ Index 

.. 40 

B5-22±0-57 

5-34 + 0-40 

G-Cl±0-42 

50 

96-72 + 0-68 

7-18±0-48 

7-42±0-50- 


Tamil Chetti. 
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IV. 

India. 


Telegu Brahmin 

X 

j Telegu Non-Brahmin. 

r 

Total 

No. 

Mean -with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 
P.E. 

Co-eff. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

r 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-efl. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

60 

l,64o-90±4-67 

49-19±3-30 

2-90±0-20 

60 

1.650-86±5-78 

60-86±4-08 

3-69±0-25 

60 

123-88±0-73 

7-69±0-52 

6-21±0-42 

50 

121-64±0-89 

9-35±0-63 

7-67±0-02 

60 

190-20±0-50 

5-22±0-35 

2-74±0-18 

60 

189-88±0-61 

6-41 ±0-43 

3-38±0-23 

BO 

141-36±0-47 

4-96±0-33 

3-49±0-23 

50 

140-90±0-54 

6-66±0-38 

4-02±0-27 

60 

102-52±0.34 

3-60±0-24 

3-51±0-24 

50 

103-24±0-44 

4-59±0-31 

4-45±0-30 

60 

132-16±0-43 

4-54±0-30 

3-44±0-23 

50 

132.76±0-53 

6-60±0-38 

4-22±0-28 

50 

97-48±0-57 

6-01±0-40 

6-17±0-41 

50 

97-32±0-55 

5-74±0-38 

6-90±0-40 

50 

31-08±0-27 

2-81±0-19 

9-04±0-61 

50 

31-38±0-24 

2-48±0-17 

7-90±0-54 

50 

100-40±0-43 

4-57±0-31 

4-55±0-30 

50 

99-80±0-46 

4-81±0-32 

4-82±0-32 

60 

111 -941 0-56 

5-89±0-39 

6-26±0-35 

50 

lll-90±0-57 

5-95±0-40 

5-32±0-36 

50 

51 -62^:0 -30 

3-18±0-21 

617±0-4I 

50 

61-40±0-32 

3-32±0-22 

6-46±0'43 

50 

37-82 ±0-26 

2-77±0-I9 

7 -33^:0 -49 

50 

38-38±0-26 

2-78±0'19 

7-24±0-49 

50 

25-16±0-19 

2-01±0'I3 

7-9a±0-54 

50 

24-62±018 

1-86±0*12 

7-55±0-51 

50 

66 -42^:0 -39 

4-07±0-27 

6-14±0-41 

60 

65-94±0-33 

3-45±0-23 

5-23±0'35 

60 

115-30±0-46 

4'88±0-33 

4-23±0-28 

50 

U7-16±0-54 

5-65±0-38 

4-82±0-32 

60 

639 •76± 1-05 

11-06±0-74 

2-05±0-14 

50 

538 -ISi 1-56 

16-46±1-10 

3-06±0-21 

50 

351 •04± 1-38 

14-48±0-97 

4-12±0-28 

50 

346- 60± 1-51 

15-87±106 

4-58±0-31 

60 

332-70±110 

ll-57±0-78 

3-48±0-23 

50 

331-38±102 

10-72±0-72 

3-23±0-22 

50 

74-39±0-34 

3-58±0-24 

4-81±0-32 

50 

74-27±0-34 

3-54±0-24 

4-77±0-32 

60 

65-18±0-42 

4 -42^:0 -30 

6-78±0-45 

50 

64-12±0-49 

5-]6±0-35 

8-05±0-54 

60 

87-80±0-54 

5-69±0-38 

6-48±0-43 

50 

86-41 ±0-63 

6-64±0-44 

7-68±0-52 

50 

72 -agio -29 

3-03±0-20 

4-17±0-28 

60 

73-32±0-28 

2-92±0-20 

3-98±0-27 

60 

lXl-53±0-37 

3-91±0-26 

3-51 ±0-24 

50 

112-18±0-36 

3-81±0-26 

3-40±0-23 

50 

73-70±0-68 

7-18±0-48 

9-74±0-66 

50 

74-93 ±0-64 

6-71±0-45 

8'96±0-61 

50 

66-90±0-70 

7-35±0-49 

10-99±0-75 

50 

64-64±0-71 

7-44±0-50 

ll-53±0-79 

60 

50-32±0-31 

3-29±0-22 

6-54±0-44 

50 

49-73 ±0-27 

2-87±0-19 

5-77±0-39 

50 

87-30±0-37 

3-94±0-26 

4-51±0-30 

50 

88-U±0-45 

4-69±0-31 

5-32±0-36 

50 

93.51±0-31 

3 -27^:0 -22 

3-50±0-23 

60 

94-26±0-28 

2-93±0-20 

? '1+0-21 

50 

93-29±0-67 

7-02±0-47 

7-52±0-50 

50 

96-43±0-74 

7-82±0-52 

81]ri-0-6.'i 

M63CC 









Measurements and Indices. 

Stature. 

Auricular Height. 

Max. Head Length. 

Max. Head Breadth. 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth. 
Bigonial Breadth. 

Inter-orbital Breadth. 
Orbitonasal Breadth. 
Orbitonasal Arc. 

Nasal Length. 

Nasal Breadth . 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

Upper Facial Length. 

Total Facia! Length. 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head. 
Sagittal Arc. 

Transrerse Arc. 

Length Breadth Index. 

Length Height Index. 

Breadth Height Index. 

Trans Fronto-Parietal Index. 
Orbitonasal Index. 

Nasal Index. 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

Upper Facial Index 
Total Facial Index 
Trans. Cephalo-Facial Index. 
Vertical rephnlo.Facial Index. 
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TABLE IV. 
Southern India. 


Kanarese Brahmin. 


Measurements and Indices. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

A 

S. D. with 
P. E. 

Statnre .. . • 

60 

1.618-70±5-16 

6410i3-64 

Anricnlar Height 

60 

121-24±0-59 

GlG±0-42 

Mai. Head Length . . 

60 

18t-02±0G7 

7-05i0-48 

Mai. Head Breadth 

60 

146-74±0-66 

6-85±0-46 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

60 

104-72±0-37 

3-92±0-2G 

Mai. Bizygomatic Breadth 

60 

132-C0±0-3C 

3-82±0-2G 

Bigonial Breadth 

60 

96-22±0-45 

4- 71 ±0-32 

Inter-orbital Breadth 

60 

30-14±0-25 

2-6l4:0-18 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

50 

100-86±0-31 

3-27±0-22 

Orbitonasal Arc 

60 

112-78±0-41 

4-33±0-29 

Nasal Length . . 

60 

61-58±0-36 

3 -84+0 -26 

Nasal Breadth 

60 

36-46±0-21 

2-25±0-15 

Nasal Height or Depth . . 

60 

24-?)4±0'22 

2-35±016 

Upper Facial Length 

60 

65-94±0-3I 

3-26±0-22 

Total Facial Length ■". , 

60 

115-G4±0-43 

4-48±0-30 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head 

60 

633-IG±l-38 

14-48±0-98 

Sagittal Arc 

60 

34o-00±l-36 

I4-28±0-96 

Transverse Arc 

60 

334-92±M0 

U-5I±0-78 

Length Breadth Indei . . 

60 

79-34±0-50 

6-23±0-35 

Length Height Indei 

60 

65-97±0-38 

4-00±0-27 

Breadth Height Indei . . 

60 

83-33±0-48 

6 04±0-34 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal Indei 

60 

71-97±0-33 

3-45±0-23 

Orbitonasal Index 

60 

lll-85±0-33 

3-51±0-24 

Nasal Index 

50 

71-20±0-70 

7-36±0-60 

Nasal Elevation Index . . 

60 

G8-G6i0-73 

7-61±0-51 

Upper Facial Index 

60 

49-7G±0-2G 

2-74±0-18 

Total Facial Index 

60 

87-30+0-44 

4-59+0-31 

Trans. Cephalo-Fncial Index 

50 

9Ml±0-33 

3-42±0-23 

Vertical Cephalo- Facial Index . . 

60 

9j-&4±0-CO 

6-3C±0-42 


Kanarese Non- Brahmin. 


Co-eil. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-cif. of 
variation 
with P. E. 

3-34±0-23 

50 

L634-92±4-83 

50-48±3-43 

3-07i0-20 

5-0S+0-34 

50 

122-38±0-63 

6-64+0-45 

5-42±0-36 

3-88iO-2G 

50 

179-30±0-71 

7-44±0-50 

4-15±0-23 

4-70±0-32 

50 

148-74+0-61 

6-40±0-43 

4-30±0-29 

3-74±0-25 

50 

104-10±0-40 

4-26±0-29 

4-03±0-28 

2-8S+0-19 

50 

133-7C±0-49 

5-20±0-35 

3-89+0-27 

4-90±0-33 

50 

98-18±0-50 

5-30±0-36 

5-40±0-36 

8-GG±0-59 

50 

30-56+0-25 

2-61±0-18 

8-54±0-58 

3-24±0-22 1 

50 

100-54±0-32 

3-37±0-23 

3-35±0-23 

3 -84+0 -26 

50 

lll-68±0-46 

4-86±0-33 

4-35+0-30 

7-44±0-51 

50 

50-52±0-35 

3-66±0-25 

7-24±0-49 

6-17±0 42 

60 

36-48±0-27 

2-80±0-19 

7-66±0-51 

9-42±0-64 

50 

24-06±0-19 

l-99±0-13 

8-27±0-56 

4-94±0-33 

50 

65-0S±0-36 

3-77±0-25 

5-79±0-39 

3-87±0-26 

50 

115-96±0-62 

6-55±0-44 

5-65±0-38 

2-72±0-18 

50 

630-48±l-39 

14-60±0-98 

2-75±0-18 

4-14+0-28 

50 

339 -48± 1-26 

I3-29±0-89 

3-91±0-2G 

3-44i0-23 

50 

339-28±l-00 

10-53±0-71 

3-10±0-21 

6-59+0-46 

50 

83-0G±0-44 

4-6G±0-31 

6-61±0-38 

6-0G+0-41 

50 

68-34+0-38 

4-03±0-27 

5-90+0-40 

C-05+0-41 

50 

82-38±0-47 

4-94±0-33 

6-00+0-41 

4-79+0-32 

50 

70-07±0-31 

3-31+0-22 

4-72±0-32 

3-14±0-21 

50 

Ill-ll±0-34 

3-55±0-24 

3-20±0-21 

10-34+0-70 

50 

72-46±0-G7 

7-14i:0-48 

9-85±0-G7 

11-09+0-7G 

50 

G6-26±0-63 

6-59±0-44 

9-95+0-C8 

5-51±0-37 

50 

48-G9±0-28 

2-99±0-20 

6-14+0-42 

5-2G±0-36 

50 

86-77±0-49 

6-I3±0-35 

6-91+0-40 

3-75±0-25 

50 

90 00±0-30 

3-20±0-22 

3-56±0-24 

G- 59+0- 45 

50 

94-n0±0-61 

6-47±0-44 

6-81 + t'-46 




TABLE V. 
Tribal Group. 
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TABLE V. 
Tribal Group. 


^ieasureinents and IndiceSv 



Khasi. 

- 


Chenchu. 

A 

Cotal 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

s 

Co-efficient of 
variation with 
P.E. 

Total 

No. 

Mean with 

P. E. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

Co-efficient of 
variation with 

P. E. 

Statiire 

81 

l,569-10±4-67 

62 -34^3 -30 

3-97±0-21 

23 

l,649-524;9-23 

65-67±6-53 

3-98±0-40 

Auricular Height 

76 

125-60±0-46 

6 -02+0 -33 

4 -78^10 -26 

23 

120 -48^10 -85 

6-03±0-60 

5-00+0-50 

Max. Head Length 

81 

186-90±0-42 

5-57i0-30 

3-00+0-16 

23 

185-17±0-79 

5-61±0-56 

3-03±0-30 

Max. Head Breadth 

81 

144-50±0-40 

5-26±0-28 

3-67dr0-19 

23 

134 -83+0 -74 

5-26±0-52 

3-90±0-39 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

81 

101-40±0-39 

5-22±0-28 

513±0-27 

23 

100-83±0-55 

3-89±0-39 

3-86±0-38 

Max. Bizygomatic Breadth . . 

81 

133-80±0-41 

o-53±0-29 

411+0-22 

23 

129 -00=0 -66 

4-67 ±0-46 

3-62dz0-36 

Bigonial Breadth 

81 

106-10±0-64 

8-62±0-46 

8-ll±0-43 

23 

93-39±l-29 

9-15±0-9l 

9-80±0-98 

Inter-orbital Breadth 

16 

31-10±0-50 

2-45±0-3o 

7-88±M3 

23 

30-30±0-27 

l-90±0-19 

6-27±0-62 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

81 

96-30±0-42 

5-64±0-30 

5-82±0-31 

23 

97-15±0-51 

3-65±0-36 

3-76±0-37 

Orbitonasal Arc . . 

81 

104-60±0-39 

5-22±0-28 

4-97±0-26 

23 

108-74+0-70 

4-99±0-50 

4-59±0'46 

Nasal Length 

81 

49-10±0-29 

3-89±0-21 

7-94±0-42 

23 

48-22±0-63 

4-47±0-44 

9 -27^10 -93 

Nasal Breadth 

81 

37-90 ±0-20 

2-74±014 

7-12±0-38 

23 

38-98±0-32 

2-27±0-23 

5-82±0-58 

Nasal Height or Depth 

81 

19-20±0-22 

3-03±016 

l-56±0-08 

23 

2111±0-32 

2-26±0-23 

10-71±l-08 

Upper Facial Length 

81 

67-00±0-29 

3-89±0-21 

5-82±0-31 

23 

61 •35i0‘ 76 

5-39±0-54 

8-79±0-88 

Total Facial Length 

81 

113-10±0-44 

5-81±0-31 

5-13±0-27 

23 

110-00±1-01 

7-17±0’71 

6-52±0-65 

Horizontal Cinn. of the Head 

16 

o38-75±3-30 

16 -25^12 -34 

3-02±0-43 

23 

526 ■35± 1-86 

13-21±l-3l 

2-61±0'26 

Sagittal Arc 

16 

351-56±2-69 

13-23±l-90 

3-76±0-54 

23 

344-52±2-18 

16-51±l-54 

4-50±0-45 

Transverse Arc 

16 

334-44±2-86 

14-04±2-02 

4-20±0-60 

23 

326-82±l-74 

12-40±1-23 

3-79±0-38 

Length Breadth Index . . 

81 

77-30±0-20 

2 -70^:0 -14 

3-49±0-18 

23 

72 •89i0' S3 

3-76±0'37 

5-16±0-51 

Length Height Index 

76 

67-10±0-27 

3-60±0-19 

5-22±0-28 

23 

65-ll±0 49 

3-51dr0-35 

5-39±0-64 

Breadth Height Index 

76 

87-20±0-37 

4-77d;0-26 

5-50±0-30 

23 

89-46±0-73 

5-18i0-52 

5-79±0-o8 

Trans Fronto-Parietal Index 

81 

70-30±0-31 

4-09±0-22 

5-83±0-31 

23 

74-85±0-43 

3-06±0-30 

4-09±0-41 

Orbitonasal Index 

81 

108-60±0-25 

3-43±018 

313±017 

23 

lll-98±0-73 

5-17±0-52 

4-62±0-46 

Nasal Index 

81 

77-40±0-62 

6-94±0-37 

8-91±0-48 

23 

81-38±0-95 

6-72±0-67 

8-26±0-83 

Nasal Elevation Index 

81 

50-70±0-61 

8-10±0-43 

16-98±0-87 

23 

54-I9±0-72 

6-09±0-51 

9-39±0-94 

Upper Facial Index 

81 

50-00±0-25 

3-33±017 

6-60±0-36 

23 

47 -66^10 -54 

3-82±0-38 

8-03±0-80 

Total Facial Index 

81 

84-50±0-34 

4-49±0-24 

5-33±0-28 

23 

86-26±0-61 

4-36±0-43 

511±0-61 

Trans Cephalo-Facial Index 

81 

92-70±0-29 

3-90±0-21 

4-21 ±0-22 

23 

96-75±0-49 

3-47±0-35 

3-62±0-36 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index 

76 

90-10±0-51 

6-69±0-36 

7-33±0-40 

23 

91-48±0-96 

6-86±0-68 

7-49±0-76 
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TABLE V. 
Tribal Group. 




— ^ 

j 

Measnrement-i and Indices, 

Total 

■NTo. 

Mean with 

P. 

S. D. with 

P. E. 

^ , 

Co-efficient of j 
variation with | 
P. E. 

121 

1,589 -25+3 -22 

52-49±2-28 

3-30+0-14 

Stature. 

112 

126-07±0-38 

5-94±0-27 

4-71+0-21 

Auricular Height. 

121 

187-04±0'39 

6-30+0-27 

3-37+0-15 

Max. Head Length. 

121 

143-36±0-31 

5-02+0-22 

3-50+0- 15 

Max. Head Breadth. 

121 

103 -99 ±0-22 

3-68+0-16 

3-54+0-15 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

121 

138-31±0-26 

4-31+0-19 

3-12+0-13 

Max. Bizjgomatic Breadth. 

121 

102-26±0-24 

3-90+0-17 

3-81+0-16 

Bigonial Breadth. 

121 

33-oai0-14 

2-31+0-10 

6-89+0-30 

Inter- orbital Breadth. 

121 

94-77±0-23 

3-69+0-16 

3-89+0-17 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

121 

105-93±n-30 

4-87+0-21 

4-60+0-20 

Orbitonasal Aie. 

121 

47-79 ±0-20 

3-25+0-14 

6-80±0-29 

Nasal Length. 

121 

39-86±0-12 

2-01+0-09 

5-04+0-22 

Nasal Breadth. 

121 

14 -30 ±0-09 

1-51+0-06 

1-06+0-05 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

121 

66-44±0-27 

4-44+0-19 

6-68±0-29 

Upper Facial Length. 

121 

113-49i0-37 

6-05+0-26 

5-33+0-23 

Total Facial Length. 

121 

542-40±0-71 

11-62+0-50 

2-14+0-09 

Horizontal Cirm. of the Head. 

121 

352 -30 ±0-76 

12-25+0-53 

3-48+0-15 

Sagittal Arc. 

121 

340 -83 ±0-61 

9-95+0-43 

■H 

TVansvei'se Ai'c. 

121 

76-76±0-27 

4-35+0-19 

5-67+0-26 

Length Breadth Index. 

112 

67 -61 ±0-25 

3-87+0-17 

5-72+0-26 

Length Height Index. 

112 

88-14±0-30 

4-66+0-21 

5-29+0-24 

Breadth Height Index. 

121 

72-60±0-19 

3-05+0-13 

4-20+0-18 

Trans Fronto-Parietal Index. 

121 

lll-81±0-22 

3-62+0-16 

3-24+0-14 

Orbitonasal Index. 

121 

83-87±0-43 

6-98+0-30 

8-32+0-36 

Nasal Index. 

121 

35-93±0-24 

3-90+0-17 

3-81+0-16 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

121 

48-05±0-18 

2-92+0-13 

6-08+0-26 

Upper Facial Index. 

121 

82 08±0-26 

4-24+0-18 

5-17+0-23 

Total Facial Index. 

121 

96-66±0-22 

3-60+0-16 

3-73+0-16 

Trans Cephalo-Facial Index. 

112 

90-01±0-37 

5-76+0-26 

5-40+0-24 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index. 




REDUCED AND CRUDE 
Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 


23 
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EXPLANATION 

(rf 

Reduced Co^efficienfs of Racial Likencs?. 


From 0 — 4 „ Intinrate associaticn. 

F rom 4 • 1 — ' S . . A ssociat ion. 

Above 13 . . Divergence. 


* 

f. 
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TABLE VI. 

Reduced Co 'efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Nortli Western India. 



Red-Kaffir. 

Patlian. 

Uzbec. 

Badakshi. 

Tadjik. 

Khos 

[Lower 

Chitral]. 

Khalash. 

Khos 

[U);per 

Chitral]. 

Red-KalBr .. 

- 

5-15 

±0-20 

54 -SS 
±0-34 

16-70 

±0-50 

28-02 

±0-22 

6-77 

±0-13 

5 -.53 
±0-21 

7-42 

±0-14 

Pathan .. 

5-15 

±0-28 


44-50 

±0-43 

8-61 

±0-67 

24-82 

±0-31 

4-06 

±0-27 

3-27 

±0-29 

3-94 

±0-23 

ITzbeg .. .. 

54- 

±0-34 

44-50 

±0-43 

- 

46-85 

±0-78 

5-80 

±0-.39 

32-62 

±0-3-5 

64-2-5 

±0-33 

30-91 

±0-31 

Badakshi 

IG-TO 

±0-53 

8-61 

±0-87 

40 -S5 
±0-76 

•• 

23-20 

±0-64 

12-11 

±0-60 

18-24 

±0-62 

11-93 

±0-56 

Tadjik >. 

2S-02 

±0-23 

24-52 

±0-31 

5-80 

±0-39 

23-20 

±0-64 

•• 

14-25 

±0-23 

36-03 

±0-23 

10-33 

±0-19 

Khoa [Lower Chitral] . . 

6-77 

±0-18 

4-03 

±0-27 

32-03 

±d-55 

12-11 

±0-60 

14-25 

±0-23 

-■ 

8-94 

±0-22 

-0-01 

±0-15 

Rlialash ■ • « • 

5-53 

±0-21 

3-27 

±0-29 

64-25 

±0-38 

IS -24 
±0-62 

36-05 

±0-23 

8-94 

±0-22 

-• 

10-68 

±0-18 

Khos [Upper Chitral] 

7-42 

±0-14 

3-94 

±0-23 

30-91 

±0-31 

11-98 

±0-58 

10-33 

±0-19 

— 0-01 
±0-15 

10-68 

±0-18 

•• 


TABLE VI (a). 

Crude Co^efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Nortli Western India. 



Rod-Kaffir. Pathan. 

Uzbeg. Badakshi. Tadjik. 

Khos 

[Lower Khalash. 
Chitral]. 

Khos 

[Upper 

Chitral]. 

Red-Kaffir .. .. 

3-43 

27*17 4-84 22-03 

6-45 

4-58 

8-94 

Pathan .. m 

3-43 

17-68 2-18 13-71 

2*60 

1-90 

2-96 

Uzbeg •• »• 

27*17 17-66 

.. 10*48 2-50 

15-76 

28-81 

16-71 

Badakshi .. .. 

4-84 2-18 

10*48 .. 6-17 

3-45 

4-97 

3-64 

Tadjik . . . . 

22-08 13*71 

2 *,50 6-17 

10-48 

23-72 

9-08 

Khos [Lower Chitral] . . 

6-45 2*60 

15*78 3-45 10-48 

.. 

7-04 

-0-01 

Khalash ... •• 

4-58 1-90 

28-81 4-97 23-72 

7-04 

>. 

10-17 

Khos [Upper Chitral] . . 

8-94 2*96 

16-71 3*64 9-06 

-0-01 

10-17 



Probable Error Is ±0-17 In all cases. 






TABLE Vll. 





Reduced Co=efficienls of Racial Likeness. 




Hunza (Dixon) and others. 





(10 characters only.) 





Hunza 

(Dixon). 

Khos 

[Upper Chitral] Khalash 

(Guha). (Guha). 

Balti 

(DainoUi). 

Ladaki" 

(Dainelli). 

Hunza . . . . 

• • • • 

39-67 35-28 

117-00 


33-50 

(Dixon) 


±0-38 ±0-37 

±0-26 


±0-47 

Khos 

39-67 

X 

104-64 


X 

[Upper Chitral] 

±0-38 


±0-20 



(Guha) 

Khalash 

_ 35-28 

y 

X 


X 

(Guha) 

±0-V 





Balti 

117-90 

194-64 X 



X 

f Daiuelli) 

±0-26 

±0-20 




Ladaki 

33-50 

X X 

X 



(Dainelli) 

± 9 - 17 
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TABLE VII (a). 

Crude Co==efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Hunza (Dixon) and others. 
(10 characters only.) 


Hnnza 

• • 

Hnnza 

(Dixon). 

• ■ • • 

Khos 

[Upper Chitral] 
(Guha). 

30-28 

Khalash 

(Guha). 

28-00 

Balti 

(Dainelh). 

132-93 

Ladaki 

(Dainelh). 

20-81 

(Dixon). 

Khos [Upper Chitral] 

30-28 


X 

• 

153-88 

X 

(Guha). 

Khalash 

• • 

.. 28-00 

X 

-• 

X 

X 

(Guha). 

Balti 


132-95 

153-88 

X 

, , 

X 

(Dainelli). 

Ladaki 

•m 

.. 20-81 

X 

X 




(Dainelli). 

Probable Error is ±0-29 in all cases. 

TABLE VIII. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Balti (Dainelli) and others. 


(10 characters only.) 




Balti. 

Brokpa. 

Machnopa. 

Purigi. 

Ladaki. 

Changpa. 

Balti 

• • 

.. 

—0-56 

±0-38 

3-76 

±0-41 

12-96 

±0-39 

41-88 

±0-39 

74-83 

±0-39 

Brokpa 

• • 

.. —0-56 

±0-38 

-- 

1-09 

±0-60 

10-07 

±0-59 

33-96 

±0-59 

65-71 

±0-59 

Machnopa 

• • 

3-76 

±0-41 

109 

±0-60 

-- 

7-26 

±0-62 

22-84 

±0-62 

49-15 

±0-62 

Purigi 

-- 

12-96 

±0-39 

10-07 

±0-59 

7-26 

±0-62 

-- 

17-44 

±0-60 

47-24 

±0-60 

Ladaki 

-- 

41-88 

±0-39 

33-96 

±0-59 

22-84 

±0-62 

17-44 

±0-60 


17-23 

±0-60 

Changpa 

-- 

74-83 

±0-39 

65-71 

±0-59 

49-15 

±0-62 

47-24 

±0-60 

17-23 

±0-60 

-- 



TABLE Vll! (a). 





Crude Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 




Balti (Dainelli) and others. 




(10 characters only.) 





Balti. Brokpa. 

Machnopa. 

Purigi. 

Ladaki. 

Changpa. 

Balti 

.. .. — 0-41 

2-54 

9-19 

29-71 

63-07 

Brokpa 

-0-41 

0-50 

4-82 

16-25 

31-44 

Machnopa 

2-54 0-50 

-- 

3-30 

10-38 

22-34 

Purigi 

9-19 4-82 

3-30 

•• 

8-19 

22-18 

Ladaki .. 

.. 29-71 16-25 

10-38 

8-19 

• • 

8-09 

Changpa .. 

.. 53-07 31-44 

22-34 

22-18 

8-09 

• • 


Probable Error is ± 0-28 in all cases. 
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TABLE IX. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Sikh (Eickstedt) and others. 

(13 characters only.) 



Sindhi. 

Pathan. 

U. P. 
Brahmin. 

West Punjabi 
(Eickstedt). 

Telegu 

Brahmin. 

Nambndiii 

Brahmin. 

Malve 

Brahmiri 

Sikh (Eickstedt) 

57-78 

9-69 

14-79 

1-27 

32-37 

24-36 

33-12 


±0-29 

±0-42 

±0-42 

±0-35 

±0-42 

±0-39 

±0-42 


TABLE lX(a). 

Crude Co^efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Sikh (Eickstedt) and others. 

(13 characters only.) 



Sindhi. 

Pathan. 

U.P. 

West Punjabi 
(Eickstedt). 

Telegu 

Nambudiri 

Malye 




Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Sikh (Eickstedt) 

49-81 

5-78 

8-91 

0-91 

19-50 

lS-51 

19-95 


Probable Error is 0-25 in all cases. 

TABLE X. 

Reduced Co^^efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Maithil and Kanaujia Brahmins (Chatterjee) of Bihar and others. 

(25 characters only.) 



Telegu 

U. P. 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Nambudiri 

Malre 

Oriya 

Skh* 


Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Kayastha. 

Pod. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

(Eickstedt). 

Maithil 

18-4S 

30-68 

32‘85 

33-12 

25 -U 

19-68 

27-08 

16-90 

31-49 

Brahmin 

(Chatterjee). 

±0-24 

±0-24 

±0-24 

±0-14 

±0-24 

±0-22 

±0-24 

±0-12 

±0-23 

Kanaujia 

16-30 

25-58 

29-59 

30-46 

17-58 

20-18 

21-24 

14-63 

36-64 

Brahmin 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0'24 

±0-15 

±0-25 

±0-23 

±0-25 

±0-13 

±0-24 


(Chatterjee). 

* Based on 13 characters only. 

TABLE X (a). 

Crude Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Maithil and Kanaujia Brahmins (Chatterjee) of Bihar and others. 

(25 characters only.) 



Telegu 

U. P. 

Bengali 

T engali 

Bengali 

Nambudiri 

Malye 

Oriya 

Sikh.* 


Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Kayastha. 

Pod. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

(Eickstedt). 

Maithil 

14-67 

24-35 

26*07 

43’ 58 

19-95 

16-82 

21-49 

26-83 

34-23 

Brahmin 

(Chatterjee). 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0*19 

±0*19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-26 

Kanaujia 

12-44 

19-30 

22»59 

37*61 

13-42 

16-54 

16-21 

21-52 

37-78 

Brahmin 

(Chatterjee). 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0*19 

±0*19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-26 


* Based on 13 characters only. 
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TABLE XI. 

Reduced Co=efficienls of Racial Likeness. 

Bengal and Orissa. 



Bengali 

Brahmin. 

Bengali 

Kayastha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brahmin. 

Bengali Brahmin 

. . 

1-49 

±0-26 

15-70 

± 0 - 34 . 

23-59 

± 0-23 

Bengali Kayastha 

1-49 

±0-26 


18-89 

± 0-25 

23-35 

± 0-15 

Bengali Pod 

15-70 

± 0-31 

18-89 

± 0-25 


8-19 

±0-23 

Orissa Brahmin 

23-59 

± 0-23 

23-35 
± 0- 15 

8-19 

±0-23 

• • 


TABLE 

XI (a). 




Crude Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Bengal and Orissa. 



Bengali 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Orissa 


Brahmin. 

Kayastha. 

Pod. 

Brahmin. 

Bengali Brahmin 

. . . . 

0-99 

7-85 

17-22 

Bengali Kayastha 

0-99 

. . 

12-59 

26-84 

Bengali Pod 

7-85 

12 -.09 


5-9S 

Orissa Brahmin 

17-22 

26-84 

5-98 



Probable Error is iO-17 in all cases. 

TABLE Xll. 

Reduced Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Central India. 



Baghel 

Miscellaneous 

Malve 


Rajput. 

Rajput. 

Brahmin. 

Baghel Eajput 

. . 

0-55 

±0-34 

5-31 

±0-34 

Miscellaneous Eajput 

0 55 
±0-34 


3-08 

±0-34 

Malve Brahmin 

5-31 

±0-34 

TABLE XII (a). 

Crude Co -efficients of Racial 

Central India. 

3-08 

±0-34 

Likeness. 



Baghel 

MisceUaneous 

Malve 


Rajput. 

Rajput. 

Brahmin. 

Baghel Eajput 

. . 

0-28 

2-66 

Miscellaneous Eajput 

0-28 

• . 

1-54 

Malve Brahmin 

2-66 

1-54 

•M. 


M63CC 


Probable Error is ±0-17 in all cases. 


O 
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TABLE XIIl. 

Reduced Co»efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Guzrati group. 



Xagar 

Bania- Brahma- 

Kathi. 

Audich 

Kunbi- 


Brahmin. 

Jain. Kshatri. 


Brahmin. 

Patidar. 

Xagar Brahmin 


110 613 

4-10 

5-58 

20-41 



±0-17 ±0-36 

±0-29 

±0-17 

±0-4 

Bania-Jain .. 

MO 

7-37 

6-32 

3-75 

14-31 


±0 17 

rtO-36 

±0-30 

±0 18 

±0-43 

Brahma-Kshatri 

fil3 

7-37 

4-52 

10- 15 

24-51 


±0-3(i 

±0-36 

±0-49 

±0-37 

±0-6 

Kathi 

4-10 

6-32 4-52 


11-66 

15-73 


±0-2!> 

i(l-3(l ±0-49 


±0-30 

±0-55 

Audich Brahmin 

5-58 

3-75 1(1- In 

11-65 


10-69 


dzO-17 

±018 =:0-37 

rb0*30 


±0-43 

Kimbi- 

20 41 

14- 31 ■24- 51 

15‘73 

10-69 

••• 

I’atidar 

-0-42 

±<•-43 ±0-61 

±0-55 

±0-43 



TABLE XIIl (a). 





Crude Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 





Guzrati group. 





Xagai 

Baiiia- Brahma- 

Kathi. 

Audich 

Kunbi- 


Brahmin. 

Jam. K.shatri. 


Brahmin. 

Patidar. 

\agai' Brahmin 


112 2-92 

2-38 

5-49 

8-23 

Bania-Jain . . 

M2 

3-.51 

3-61 

3-61 

5-70 

Brahma-Kahatri 

2-92 

3-.71 

1-58 

4-72 

6-79 

Kathi 

■2-38 

3-61 l-.i8 


6 -.51 

4-84 

.\iidioli Brahmin 

0-49 

3-61 4-72 

6-51 ■ 


4-21 

Kimhi-Patidar 

8-23 

.7-70 6-79 

4-84 

■i-21 

. . 


Probable Error is ± 0 17 in all cases. 





TABLE Xlll (b). 

Reduced and Crude Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Parsi and Others. 


t’arsi 


Braliiiiin . . 
Dif-aftlia Brahmin 
Karada Brahmin 
Maliratta 
Prai'lni 

Sara^^^at.Conr Brahmin 


(25 characters only.) 



Xagar Brahmin. 

Reduced 

33-08 


0-30 

Crude 

17-69 


±0-19 


TABLE XIV. 


Bania-Jain. 

43-81 

±0-36 

as- 18 

±0-19 


Reduced Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Mahrati group. 


t'hitpavan 

Brahmin. 

Desastha 

Brahmin. 

Karada 

Brahmin. 

Maliratta. 

Prabhii. 

Saras wat- 
Gour 


0 48 

0 63 

1 07 

0 15 

Brahmin. 

6-11 


0 16 

±0 26 

±0-23 

±0-24 

±0-25 

0 48 

. . 

M5 

0 35 

0-92 

6-60 

±0 16 


-0-26 

±0-22 

±0 23 

±0-25 

0 63 

1-45 

. , 

3 02 

0-62 

4-88 

±.0 26 

±0 26 


- 0-32 

±0 33 

±0-35 

1-07 

0-35 

302 


1-21 

8-97 

;t0 23 

±0-22 

±0 32 


±0 30 

±0-31 

0 15 

0 92 

0 62 

1-21 


2-69 

;t0 24 

±0 23 

±0 33 

+ 0-30 


±0 32 

6-11 

6-60 

4-88 

8-97 

2-69 


±0-25 

:^n-2,) 

-0-35 

±0-31 

±0-32 

, . 


TABLE XIV (a). 

Crude Co -efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Mahrati group. 



C'hitpavaii 

Desastha 

Karada 



Saraswat- 


Braiiiniii. 

Brahmin, 

Brahmin. 

Maliratta. 

Prabhu. 

Gour 

Brahmin 

Chit pa van Brahmin . . 

. . 

0-.50 

0-41 

0-80 

0-11 

4-10 

Deflastha Brahmin 

0-50 


0-96 

0-27 

0-67 

4-49 

Karada Brahmin 

0-41 

0-9ti 


1 -60 

0-32 

2-39 

Mahratta 

0-80 

0-27 

1 -60 


0-69 

4-85 

Prabhu 

0-11 

0-67 

0-32 

0-69 


1 -41 

Sara^^wat-Gour Brahmin 

4-10 4-49 

Probable Error is ±0-17 

26 

2-39 

in all cases. 

4-85 

l-4i 
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TABLE XV. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 

llazrati and Mahrati (jioups. 



Xagar 

Bama- 

Brahma. 

Kathi 

Auiiicli 

Knnbi- 

riiitijiivnn 

Dc.-itlatha 

Karada 

Mahratta, 

Prft Will. 

S>G ra vvj SI t 



Brahmin . 

Jain. 

Kshalri. 


hrahmin. 

Patidar. 

Brahmin. 

Brail min. 

Brahmin. 



Gout 













Brahmin. 

Nagar Brahmin 


1-10 

6-13 

4-10 

5-58 

20-41 

12-24 

8-54 

12-19 

11-67 

10-97 

12-14 


±0 17 

±0-36 

±0-29 

±0-17 

±0-42 

±0-16 

±0-16 

±0-26 

±0-23 

±0 24 

±0-25 

Bania - Jain 

110 


7-37 

6-32 

3-75 

14-31 

9-53 

5 - 94 

9-35 

9-75 

9-05 

11-73 


±0 17 


-t-0-36 

±0 - 30 

±0-18 

±0 - ‘43 

±0-17 

±0-16 

±0-26 

±0-23 

±0-24 

±0-26 

Brahma -Kshatri 

613 

7-37 


4-52 

10-15 

24-51 

16-91 

15-00 ' 

12-48 

18-92 

13-96 

11-67 


±0-36 

±0-36 


±0-49 

irO-37 

±0-01 

±0-30 

±0-35 

±0-45 

±0-42 

±0-43 

±0-44 

Kathi 

4-10 

6-32 

4-52 


11 - 65 

15-73 

IS -51 

16-37 

IS -50 

19-91 

17-37 

IS- 7 5 


±0-29 

±0-30 

±0-49 


±0-30 

±0-55 

±0-30 

±0-29 

±0-39 

±0-36 

±0-37 

±0-38 

Audich Brahmin 

5-58 

3-75 

10-15 

11-65 

, , 

10-69 

3-45 

2-56 

3-79 

3 56 

3-47 

8-38 


±0-17 

±0-18 

±0-37 

±0-30 


±0-43 

±0-17 

±0 17 

±0-27 

±0 24 

±0-25 

±0 26 

Kunbi-Patidar 

20-41 

14-31 

24- ol 

15-73 

10-69 

. , 

6-63 

8-92 

11-92 

9-63 

7-97 

18-03 


±0-42 

±0-43 

±0-61 

±0-53 

±0-43 


±0-43 

±0-59 

±0-52 

±0-48 

±0-49 

±0-51 

Chitpavan Brahmin 

12-24 

9-53 

16-91 

IS -51 

3-45 

6 - 63 


0-48 

0 63 

107 

0 15 

6-11 


±0-16 

±0-17 

±0-36 

izO-30 

±0-17 

±0-43 


±0 16 

±0-26 

±0-23 

±0 24 

±0-25 

Desastha Brahmin 

8-54 

.5-94 

15-00 

16-37 

2 56 

8-92 

0-48 


1 45 

0-35 

0-92 

6-60 


±0-10 

±0-16 

±0-35 

±0-2.9 

±0-17 

±0-.59 

±0-16 


±0-26 ±0 22 

±0-23 

±0-25 

Karada Brahmin 

12-19 

r9-35 

12-48 

18-50 

3-7? 

11-92 

0 63 

1 45 


3-02 

0-62 

4-88 


±0-26 

±0-26 

±0-45 

±0-39 

±0-27 

±0-52 

±0-26 

±0-26 


±0-32 

±0-33 

±0-35 

Mahratta 

, 11-57 

9-75 

IS- 92 

19-91 

3-56 

9-63 

107 

0-35 

3-02 


1-21 

8-97 


±0-23 

±0-23 

±0-42 

±0-36 

±0-24 

±0-48 

±0-23 

±0-22 

±0-32 


±0-30 

±0-31 

Prabhu 

. 10-97 

9-05 

13-96 

11-37 

3-47 

7-97 

0-15 

0 92 

0-62 

1-21 


2-69 


±0-24 

±0-24 

±0-43 

-±0-37 

±0-25 

±0-49 

±0-24 

±0-23 

±0-33 

±0-30 


±0-82 

Saraswat-Gonr Brahmin 

12-14 

11-73 

11-67 

18-73 

8-38 

18-03 

6-11 

6-60 

4-88 

8-97 

2-69 



±0-25 

±0-26 

±0-44 

±0-3S 

±0-26 

±0-51 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0-.S5 

±0-31 

±0-33 



TABLE XV(a). 

Crude Co efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Guzrati and Mahrati Groups. 


— 

Nagar 

Brahmin. 

Bania. 

Jain. 

Brahma 

Kshatri. 

Kathi. 

.Audich 

Brahmin. 

Kunbi- 

Patidar. 

Chitpavan Desa.9tha Karada 
Brahmin. Brahmin. Brahmin 

Mahratta. 

Prabhu. 

Saraswat. 

Gour 

Brahmin. 

Nagar Brahmin 


1-12 

2-92 

2-38 

5-49 

8-23 

12-75 

9-08 

8-02 

8-70 

7-89 

8-20 

Bania. Jain 

. 1-12 


3-51 

3-61 

3-61 

5-70 

9-63 

6-12 

6-03 

7-17 

6-42 

7-77 

Brahma Kshatri 

. 2-92 

3-51 


1 - 58 

4-72 

6-79 

8-05 

7-21 

4-71 

7-69 

5-54 

4-47 

Kathi 

. 2-38 

3-61 

1-58 


6-51 

4-84 

10-64 

9-52 

8-08 

9-48 

8-04 

8-37 

Audich Brahmin 

. 5-49 

3-61 

4-72 

6-61 


4-21 

3 -.38 

■2-53 

2-36 

2-66 

2-39 

5-44 

Kunbi.Patidar 

. 8-23 

5-70 

6-79 

4-84 

4-21 


2-61 

3-61 

3-92 

3-38 

2-74 

6-01 

Chitpavan Brahmin 

. 12-76 

9-63 

8-05 

10-64 

3 -.38 

2-61 


0-.50 

0-41 

0-80 

0-11 

4-10 

Desastha Brahmin 

. 9-08 

6-12 

7-21 

9-52 

■2-53 

3-61 

0 . 50 


0-96 

0-27 

0-67 

4-49 

Karada Brahmin 

. 8-02 

6-03 

4-71 

8-08 

2 -.36 

3-92 

0-41 

0-96 

•• 

1-60 

0-.32 

2-39 

Mahratta 

. 8-70 

7-17 

7-69 

9 48 

2-56 

3 -.38 

0-80 

0-27 

1-60 

• • 

0-69 

4-85 

Prabhu 

. 7-8'' 

6-42 

5-54 

8-04 

2-39 

2-74 

0-11 

0-67 

0-32 

0-69 


1-41 

Saraswat-Goiir Brahmin 

. 8-20 

7-77 

4-47 

8-37 

5-44 

6-01 

4-10 

4-49 

2-39 

4-85 

1-41 



Probable Error isiO-lT in all cases. 


o2 
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TABLE XVI. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Southern India. 


— 

Kanarese 

Brahmin. 

Kanarese 

Non- 

Brahmin. 

Tamil 

Brahmin. 

Tamil 

Chetti. 

Tamil 

Kalla. 

Telegu 

Brahmin. 

Telegu 

Non- 

Brahmin. 

Nambudiri. 

Nair. 

lluva. 

Kanarese- Brahmin 


4-70 

±0-34 

4-72 

±0-34 

6-04 

±0-34 

11 -00 
±0-38 

.5-84 

±0-34 

0-62 

±0-34 

■22 -4S 
±0-32 

15-46 

±0-31 

18-68 

±0-34 

Kanarese Non-Brahmin . . 

4-70 

±0-34 


13-56 

±0-34 

0-18 

±0-34 

IS -92 
±0-3S 

23-12 

±0-34 

24-50 

±0-34 

45-13 

±0-32 

30-30 

±0-31 

31-36 

±0-34 

Tamil Brahmin 

.. 4-72 

-0 :u 

13-56 

2-:0-3l 


4-28 
: 0-34 

12-85 

=0-38 

5-96 

=0-34 

1018 

+0-.34 

10-43 

+0-.32 

6-39 

±0-31 

13-94 

±0-34 

Tamil Chet ti .. 

6-04 
= 0-34 

0-18 

=0-34 

4 28 
±0-34 


13-01 

±0-38 

10-28 

=0-34 

14-96 

±0-34 

21-62 

±0-32 

11-46 

±0-31 

23-04 

±0-34 

Tamil Kalla 

.. 11-00 

±0-38 

13-!J-' 

+ 0-3S 

]2-8.'> 

±0-38 

13-01 

±0-38 


3 26 
±0 38 

2-54 
±0 38 

20-37 

±0-37 

10-59 

±0-35 

5-76 

±0-38 

Telegu Brahmin 

0-84 

=0-34 

■23-12 

±U-34 

5-06 

±0-34 

10-28 

=0*34 

3-26 

±0-38 


— 0-20 
±0 34 

6-56 

±0-32 

3-66 

±0-31 

5-56 

±0-34 

Telegu Non-Brahmin 

0-62 

±0-34 

24 - 50 
±0-34 

10-18 

±0-34 

14-96 

±0-34 

2-54 

=0-38 

-0 20 
±0-34 


9-70 

±0.32 

5-00 

±0-31 

6*30 

±0-34 

Nambudiii 

.. 22-4S 

±0-32 

45-13 

±0-32 

10-43 

=0-32 

21-62 

±0-32 

20-37 

±0-37 

6-56 

±0-32 

9-70 

±0-32 


2-31 

±0-29 

14-52 

±0-32 

Nair 

.. 15-46 

±0--31 

30-30 
±0 31 

6-30 
±0 31 

'1-16 

±0-31 

10.50 

±0-3-5 

3-66 
±0 31 

5-00 

±0-31 

2-31 

±0-29 


14-31 

±0-31 

lluva 

.. IS -66 

±0-S4 

■31-36 

±0-34 

13-94 

:r0-34 

■23-04 

±0-34 

5-76 

+0-38 

5-56 

±0-34 

5-30 

±0-34 

14-52 

±0-32 

14-31 

±0-31 

- 


TABLE XVI (a). 


Crude Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Southern India. 

Kaiiarese Telegu 

Kanarese Non- Tamil Tamil Tamil Telegu Non- Nambudiri Nair. lluva. 



Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Chett i. 

Kalla. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 




Kanarese Brahmin 


2-35 

2-36 

.3-02 

4-80 

2-02 

4-81 

11-83 

8-46 

9-34 

Kanarese Non-Brahmin 

2-35 


6-78 

4-50 

8-41 

11-56 

12-25 

23-63 

16-56 

16-68 

Tamil Brahmin 

2-36 

6-78 


2-14 

5-71 

2-08 

5-00 

5-40 

3-49 

6-97 

Tamil Chetti .. 

3-02 

4-50 

2-14 


.5-78 

5-14 

7-48 

11-32 

6-26 

11.62 

Tamil Kalla . . .. 

.. 4-89 

8-41 

5-71 

5-78 

, . 

1-45 

1-13 

9-43 

6-09 

2-56 

Telegu Brahmin .. 

2-02 

11-56 

2-08 

5-14 

1 -45 


- 0-10 

3-45 

2-00 

2-78 

Telegu Non Brahmin 

4-81 

12-25 

5-00 

7-48 

1-13 

- 0-10 


5-08 

2-73 

2-6S 

Nambudiri 

11-83 

23-6.3 

5-40 

11-32 

0-43 

3-45 

5-08 


1-33 

7-64 

Nair . . 

S-4.5 

16-55 

3-40 

6-26 

5-00 

2-00 

2-73 

1-33 


7-82 

Ihiva 

9-34 

15-68 

6-07 

11-52 

2-56 

2-78 

2 -65 

7-64 

7-82 

. . 


Probable Error is 1 0-17 In all cases. 


TABLE XVII. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Coorgi (Holland) and others. 
(10 characters only.) 



Tamil 

Brahmin. 

Kanarese 

Brahmin. 

Kanarese 

Non- Brahmin. 

Bengali 

Kayastha. 

Bengali 

Brahmin. 

Nagar 

Brahmin. 

Coorgi 

. . 12-24 

18-33 

74-39 

114-52 

109-72 

170-81 

(Holland). 

±0-74 

±0-74 

±0-74 

±0-60 

±0-74 

±0--39 


TABLE XVII (a). 

Crude Co^efficients of Racial Likeness. 

Coorgi (Holland) and others. 


(10 characters only.) 



Tamil 

Kanarese 

Kanarese 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Nagar 


Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Non-Brahmin. 

Kayastha. 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Coorgi 

(HoUand). 

4-7S 

7-16 

.5-62 

55-59 

42-86 

83-73 



Probable Error is ±0-2?> in all cases. 





S2 

TABLE XVm. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 


The Mongoloid group. 








Khasi. 

Nicobaieae. 

Uzbeg. 

Khas > ' 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

21-59 

±0-19 

67-22 

±0-38 

Nioobarese .. 

•• 

•• 




21 -oU 
±0-19 

•• 

108-50 

±0‘33 

Uzbeg 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

. . 

67-22 

108-50 



±0-38 ±0-33 

TABLE XVIII (a). 

Crude Co-=efficients of Racial Likeness. 


The Mongoloid group. 



Khasi. 

Nioobarese. 

Uzbeg, 

Khasi 

.. 

19-28 

30-28 

Nioobarese . . 

]9-28 

• . 

56-22 

TJzbeg 

30-28 

Probable Error is ±0-17 in all eases. 

56-22 

•• 


TABLE XIX. 

Reduced Co^^efficienis of Racial Likeness. 

The Aboriginal group. 


(26 characters only.) 


Kadar 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

18-98 

±0-27 

Chenchu. 

10-32 

±0-49 

Nattu 

Malayan. 

19-76 

±0-30 

Munda* 

(Basu). 

31-28 

±0-19 

Oraon* 

(Basu). 

33-64 

±0-19 

Bhil 

18-98 

±0-27 


6-11 

±0-59 

47-91 

±0-40 

29-61 

±0-29 

39-54 

±0-29 

Chenchu 

.. 10-32 

±0-49 

6-11 

±0-59 


30-03 

±0-62 

22-53 

±0-52 

■26-87 

±0-52 

Nattu Malayan 

19-76 

±0-30 

47-91 

±0-40 

30-03 

±0-62 

-- 

43-23 

±0-31 

40-88 

±0-31 

Munda (Basn) . . 

31-28 

±0-19 

■29-61 

±0-29 

22 - 5o 
±9-52 

43-23 

±0-31 

-• 

1-79 

±0-20 

Oraon (Basn) . . 

33-64 

±0-19 

39-54 

±0-29 

26-87 

±0-52 

40-88 

±0-31 

1-79 

±0-20 

•• 


* Based on 24 characters. 

TABLE XIX (a). 

Crude Co 'efficients of Racial Likeness. 

The Aboriginal Group. 

(26 characters only.) 



Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Chenchu. 

Nattu 

Munda* 

Oraon* 





Malayan. 

(Basu). 

(Basu). 

Kadar 

• • 

13-09 

3-97 

12-47 

32-93 

36-42 



±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-20 

±0-20 

Bhil 

13-09 


1-94 

22-44 

19-74 

26-36 


±0-19 


±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-20 

±0-20 

Chenchu 

3-97 

1-94 


9-10 

8-60 

10-14 


±0-19 

±0-19 


=;0-19 

±0-20 

±0-20 

Nattu Malayan 

12-47 

22-44 

9-1(1 


27-02 

25-55 

±0-19 

±0-19 

±0-19 


±0-20 

±0-20 

Munda (Basu) . . 

32-93 

19-74 

8-50 

27-02 


1-79 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-20 


±0-20 

Oraon (Basu) . . 

35-42 

26-36 

10-14 

25-55 

1-79 

.. 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-20 




*Based on 24 characters. 




M63(X; 
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TABLE XX. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness. 

The Aboriginal group. 

Omitting Auricular Height aud the Indices containing it (i.e., Length-Height Index, Breadth-Height Index 
and the Vertical Cephalo-Facial Index) in the case of the Kadar and Nattu Malayan. 





Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Chenchu. 

Nattu 

Malayan. 

Kadar 

. . 

. . 


12-47 

±0-29 

11-63 

±0-63 

10-92 

±0-32 

Bhil 

.. 

.. 

I2-47 

±0-29 

•• 

6-11 

±0-59 

26-57 

±0-43 

Chenchu 



11-63 

±o-r>3 

6-11 

±0-59 

•- 

24-60 

±0-66 

Nattu Malayan 

.. 

.. 

10-92 

±0-32 

26-57 

±0-43 

24-60 

±0-66 



TABLE XXL 

Reduced Co=efficienfs of Racial Likeness. 

Yeruvas (Holland) and others. 


(10 characters only.) 




Bhil. 

Kadar. 

Chenchu. 

Nattu 

Malayan. 

Yeruvas (Holland) 

.. 

25-20 

±0-87 

11-22 

±0-74 

» 

16-64 

±1-21 

15-32 

±0-9 

* 


TABLE XXl(a). 


Crude Co-efficients of Racial Likeness. 


Yeruvas (Holland) and others. 


(10 character’s only.) 


Bhil. Kadar. 


Yeruvas (Holland) .. .. .. 8-43 4-58 

±0-29 ±0-.30 


Chenchu. 


3-99 

±0-29 


Nattu 

Malayan. 

4-88 

db®' 3 0 


* In the cases of Kadar and Katiu Malayan, 9 cliaracters only, have been taken into oonaideration. 
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TABLE XXII. 

Reduced Co^efficieuts of Racial Likeness. 
All India, 




Pathan. 



Kilos 

U. F. 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Orissa. 

Red-K.amr. 

Bzbeg. 

Tadjik, 

(Lower 

Brahmin. 

Brahmin. 

Kayastha. 

Pod. 

Brahmin. 






Chitrai). 





JEled-KafBr 

. . 

5-15 

54-88 

2S-92 

6-77 

11-64 

15-56 

19-44 

•23-76 

36-13 



±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-22 

±0-18 

±0-27 

±0-26 

±0-17 

±0--26 

±0-15 

Pathan 

5-15 


44-50 

24-82 

4-06 

10-62 

12-62 

16-32 

18-34 

20-34 


±0-26 


±m3 ±0-31 

±0-27 

±0-34 

3:0-34 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-23 

Uzbeg 

54-88 

44-60 


5-80 

32-62 

88-26 

42-06 

24-98 

63- 76 

53-99 

±0-34 

±0-43 


zcO -39 

±0-35 

±0-43 

±0-43 

±0-34 

±0-43 

±0-32 

Tadjik 

28-02 

24-82 

6-80 


14-26 

49 - 79 

16-32 

10-82 

32-27 

26-77 

±0-22 

±0-31 

±0-39 


±0-23 

±0-31 

±0-67 

±0-22 

±0-31 

±0--20 

Khos (Lower 

6-77 

4-06 

32-62 

14-25 

, , 

18-94 

11-93 

10-76 

12-09 

19-36 

Chitral). 

±0-18 

±0-27 

±0-3-5 

±0-23 


±0-27 

±0-27 

±0-18 

=<>■27 

±0-16 

tJ. P. Brabmin 

11-64 

10-62 

88-2-5 

49-79 

18-94 


18-04 

■27-60 

13-92 

26 -66 


±0-27 

±0-34 

-±0-43 

±0-31 

=0-27 


±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-23 

Bengali 

15-66 

12-62 

42-06 

16-32 

11-95 

18-04 


1-49 

16-70 

23- -59 

Brahmin. 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-43 

±0-67 

±0-27 

= 0-34 


±0*26 

±ih34 

±0-23 

Bengali 

19-44 

16-32 

24-9$ 

10-82 

10-76 

27 -50 

1-49 


18-89 

23-35 

Kayastha. 

±0-17 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-22 

jiO-18 

= 0-26 

zt:0-26 


±0- 25 

±0-16 

Bengali Pod 

23-76 

18-34 

63-75 

32-27 

12-09 

13-92 

16-70 

18-85 


8-19 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-43 

±0-31 

±0-27 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-26 


±0-23 

Orissa Brahmin 

35-13 

20-34 

53-99 

26-77 

19-36 

26-66 

23-59 

23-36 

8-19 


±0-15 

±0-23 

±0-32 

±0 20 

±0-10 

±0-23 

±0-23 

±0-16 

±0-23 


Malve Brahmin 

22-73 

18-93 

74-79 

44-64 

17-76 

11-46 

29-80 

32-21 

7-40 

13-69 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-43 

±0-31 

±0-27 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-23 

Rajput 

13-72 

12-24 

62-68 

32-03 

Jl-o5 

8-21 

17-76 

19-32 

7- 73 

14-06 

±0-17 

±0-26 

±0--34 

±0-23 

±0-18 

±0-26 

±0-26 

±0-17 

±0-26 

±0-15 

Nagar Brahmin 

24-46 

26-64 

34-88 

16-67 

12-05 

37-99 

IS- -50 

10-46 

19-80 

25-28 

±0-17 

±0-2-5 

±0-33 

±0-22 

±0-18 

=0-2-5 

-.to -2-5 

±0- 17 

±0-2-5 

±0-14 

Audich Brahmin 

20-77 

20-47 

■52 - 7 1 

21-60 

11-24 

23 - 70 

21-18 

17-C3 

9-16 

16-07 

±0-18 

±0-26 

±0-3-5 

±0-23 

±0- 19 

±0-26 

±0-26 

±0-18 

±0-26 

±0-1-5 

Kathi 

18-87 

21-24 

26-19 

14-18 

U-75 

37 --53 

14-29 

U-06 

23-60 

-j3- 82 

±0--30 

±0-38 

±0-47 

±0-3-5 

-■r0-3l 

-±.0-38 

.t0-3S 

±0-30 

±0-38 


Bania-Jain 

22-30 

24-31 

38-66 

19-13 

13-01 

33-04 

20 --57 

12-65 

17-50 

■21- -56 

zrO- 17 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-22 

±0-18 

±0-26 

±0-26 

±0-17 

-±0-26 

±0-1-5 

Chitpavan 

Brahmin. 

23-05 

24-60 

61-14 

33-28 

16-01 

22-02 

26-02 

23-06 

7-46 

12-84 

±0-17 

ml/ -2.5 

±0-34 

±0-22 

±0-18 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0-17 

±0-2.5 

±0-14 

Besastha- 

27-07 

22-40 

46 - 06 

26-63 

1-5-16 

26-11 

2-5-68 

•21-03 

6-69 

11-79 

Brahmin. 

^0-16 

±0-2-5 

-0-29 

±0-22 

±0-17 

■±fJ-2-5 

±0-2-5 

±0-16 

±0-2,5 

±0-14 

Saraswat-Oour 

23-67 

14-14 

51-36 

24-34 

il 70 

17-78 

11-16 

10-73 

4-46 

8.11 

Brahmin. 

±0-26 

±0-24 

±0-42 

n:0-3l 

±0-27 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-34 

mO-23 

Mahratta 

31-13 

27-21 

76-62 

29-86 

16-96 

27-06 

30-14 

24-8-j 

6-, 53 

8-22 

±0-23 

±0-31 

±0-30 

±0-28 

±0-21 

±0-31 

±0-31 

±0-23 

=0-31 

±0-21 

Nambudiri 

21-16 

16-74 

71-2-3 

49-3-5 

2-5-93 

6-30 

18-76 

26-31 

18-62 

26 --20 . 

±0-24 

±0-32 

=0--ll 

±0-29 

±0-25 

±0-32 

±0-32 

±0-24 

±0-32 

±0-->2 

Duva 

36-90 

30-10 

97-40 

62-70 

29-02 

16-66 

33-34 

40-68 

7-00 

18-56 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-44 

±0-31 

±0-27 

±0--34 

±0-34 

±0-26 

=i0-34 

±0--23 

Tamil Brahmin 

23-76 

19-38 

66-19 

29-27 

17-37 

17-26 

7-40 

S-34 

8-2S 

13-28 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-41 

±0-31 

±0-27 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-2-3 

Tamil Ralla 

32-38 

26-81 

69-17 

43-86 

21-03 

18-83 

29-48 

29-75 

6-17 

12-18 

±0-30 

-0-38 

-0-47 

±0-35 

±0-31 

±0-38 

±0-38 

±0-30 

±0-38 

±0-27 

Kanarese 

Brahmin. 

26-94 

21-18 

40-06 

24-24 

11-95 

23-66 

11-92 

10-38 

7. SI 1 

ll-Sti 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-43 

±0-31 

±0-27 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-2(i 

±0-34 

±0.23 

Telegu Brahmin 

22-66 

±0-26 

15-66 

±0-34 

6-5-70 

±0-43 

38-77 

±0-31 

18-02 

±0-27 

9-04 

±0-34 

19-36 

±0-34 

21-60 

±0-26 

6-68 

±0-34 

9-78 

±0-23 

Nair , . 

17-25 

12-13 

68-81 

32-14 

17-1-5 

7-72 

iO-21 

15-67 

12-48 

14-05 

±0-2-3 

±0-31 

±0-42 

±0-28 

±0-24 

±0-31 

±0-31 

±0-23 

±0-31 

±0-20 

Kadar 

142-24 134-60 

213-90 

161-83 

131-54 

109-71 

157-98 

1-56- 79 

74-58 

81-04 

±0-18 

±0-2-5 

±0-32 

±0-21 

±0-17 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0-16 

±0-23 

±0-14 

Bhii . . 

66-06 

63-30 

11-5-61 

85-88 

64-13 

43-04 

72-46 

71-76 

23-68 

30-00 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-44 

±0-31 

±0-27 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-34 

±0-23 

Khasi 

67-40 

67-21 

61-22 

52-06 

45-47 

-54-81 

61-32 

56-16 

■2-5-04 

28-79 

±0-20 

±0-29 

^0-38 

±0-26 

±0-21 

±0-29 

±0-29 

±0-20 

±0-29 

±0-18 


Mai re 
Brahmin. 

Rajput. 

Xagat 

Brahmin. 

Audich 

Brahmin. 

Kathi. 

Bania. 

Jain. 

Chitpavan 

Brahmin. 

Besastha 

Brahmin. 

Saras^'at - 
Gour 

22-73 

13-72 

■24-46 

■20-77 

18-87 

■22-30 

23-0-5 

27 -67 

Brahmin. 

23-67 

±0--26 

±0-17 

±0-17 

±0-18 

±V--30 

±0-17 

±0-17 

±0-16 

zhO-26 

18-93 

12-24 

2-5-64 

20-47 

■21-24 

•24-31 

24-50 

22-40 

14-14 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-26 

±0-26 

=0-38 

±0-26 

±0--26 

±0-25 

±0-34 

74-79 

6-2-68 

34-88 

52-77 

25-19 

38-66 

61-14 

45-95 

51-36 

±0-43 

±0-34 

±0-33 

±0-36 

±0-47 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-29 

±0-43 

44-54 

32-03 

16-67 

21-60 

14-18 

19-13 

33-28 

26-53 

24-34 

±0-31 

±0-22 

±0-22 

=0--23 

±0-35 

=0-22 

±0-2-2 

±0-22 

±0-32 

17-75 

11-00 

12-6.5 

11-24 

H-7;5 

13-01 

16-04 

15-15 

11-70 

±0-21 

±0- 18 

±0- 18 

±0-19 

±0-31 

±0-18 

=0-18 

±0-17 

i:0-27 

U-46 

8-21 

37-99 

■23-10 

37- 53 

33-64 

22-02 

•20-11 

17-78 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-26 

±0-38 

=0--26 

±0-25 

li0-2o 

±0-34 

■29-80 

17-76 

18-50 

■21-18 

14-29 

20' ->7 

26-0-2 

25-58 

11-16 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-26 

±0-38 

±0--26 

±0-25 

±0-25 

ihO-34 

32-21 

19-32 

10-46 

17-63 

11-06 

12-6-' 

23-0-', 

21-03 

10-73 

±0- 26 

±0-17 

±0. 17 

±0-18 

±0- 30 

±0-17 

±0-17 

=0-16 

iO-26 

7-40 

7- 73 

19-80 

9- 16 

28-60 

17- -50 

1 - 46 

6-69 

4-46 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-2-5 

±0-26 

±0-38 

±0--26 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0-34 

13-69 

14-06 

■25-28 

16-01 

33- 8-2 

■21-55 

12-84 

11 -79 

S- 11 

±0- 23 

±0-16 

±0-14 

±0-15 

±0--27 

=0-15 

±0- 14 

±0-14 

±0-23 


4-26 

■27-81 

10-46 

30-22 

22- 1-3 

5-27 

7-82 

1 1 -76 


±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-26 

=0-38 

±0-26 

±0-2o 

±0-25 

iO'34 

4-26 

. , 

19-71 

7-Sl 

16-77 

l---3'> 

5 •4.5 

8-02 

8-78 

±0-26 


±0-17 

±0-18 

=0-30 

=0-17 

=0-17 

±0-16 

:t0-20 

•21-81 

19-74 


5-58 

4- 10 

1 10 

12--24 

8-54 

12-14 

±0-2-5 

±0-17 


±0-17 

-0-29 

±0-17 

±0- 16 

±0-16 

±0-25 

10-46 

7-81 

.)• 58 

. . 

11-65 

3-75 

3-45 

2-56 

S-3S 

±0-26 

±0- 18 

±0-17 


-O-.pi 

=0-18 

±0-17 

±0-17 

2=0*26 

30- -22 

16-77 

4-10 

1 1 - or- 


6.;j2 

18-61 

10-37 

1 \ • 7 i} 

-=0-38 

±0-30 

±0- 29 

±0-30 


±0-30 

=0-30 

±0--29 

±<t-38 

-22-13 

1-5-39 

1-10 

3 75 

6-32 


9 -.53 

.5-94 

11-73 

±0-26 

±0--26 

±0-17 

±0-17 

mO-lS 

±0-3l) 


±0-17 

±0-16 

5 ■ 27 

5-45 

12- 24 

3-45 

18 - --.l 

9 -.53 


0-48 

6-11 

±0--25 

±0-17 

±016 

±0-17 

=0-30 

±0-17 


±0 16 

±il-2.5 

7-82 

8-0-2 

8- r.4 

2-56 

16-Z1 

5-94 

0-48 


6 - 60 

±0-25 

:r0-16 

±0.16 

±0-17 

= 0-29 

±0- 16 

±0-16 


±0-2.5 

11-76 

8-78 

12-14 

8-38 

18-7-5 

11-73 

6-11 

6-60 


±0-34 

±0- 20 

±0-25 

±0-26 

±0-38 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-25 


7-54 

7-80 

11 -.57 

3-56 

19-91 

9-7-5 

1-07 

0-35 

8-97 

±0-32 

±0-23 

±0-23 

±0-24 

±0-36 

-0-23 

±0-23 

±0-22 

±0-31 

18-28 

14-93 

36-38 

27-01 

37-1-5 

33-06 

■23 -0-3 

26-55 

13 ■ 25 

±0-32 

±0--2i 

±0--24 

±0-2-5 

±o-:57 

±0-24 

±0-->4 

±0-23 

±0-33 

10-60 

1-5-91 

27-39 

19- n 

46-63 

28-19 

12-83 

14-04 

10-24 

±0-34 

±0--26 

±0-27 

±0-26 

±0-38 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0-34 

20-06 

13-20 

14-69 

14-35 

■21-89 

14-70 

13-04 

13-33 

1 -32 

±0-34 

±0-23 

±0-27 

±0--26 

±0-38 

=0-26 

±0-2.1 

±0-2-5 

±0 34 

7-22 

7-95 

22-68 

11-24 

30-0-5 

16-75 

5-74 

6-76 

-8-89 

±0-38 

±0-30 

±0-29 

±0-.3O 

±0-43 

±0-30 

±0-29 

±0-29 

±0-38 

14-66 

12-48 

6-48 

3-40 

1-5- 12 

.5-91 

.5-5.3 

4-87 

1-20 

±0-34 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-27 

±0-26 

±0-.38 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-25 

6-44 

5-96 

19-12 

10-80 

26-51 

15-90 

7-99 

9-OT 

4-26 

±0-34 

±0-26 

±0-27 

±0-26 

±0-.3S 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-2.5 

±0-34 

12-97 

8-40 

25-44 

18-59 

26-17 

2-2-86 

15-71 

17-64 

7-32 

±0-31 

±0-22 

±0-22 

±0-23 

±0--35 

±0-23 

±0-22 

±0-22 

±0-31 

68-31 

90-94 

103-43 

100-65 

154-50 

118-00 

76-88 

83-51 

93-53 

±0-25 

±0-16 

±0-16 

±0-17 

±0-29 

±0- 16 

±0-16 

±0-16 

±0-23 

13-24 

26-70 

■52-91 

27-13 

64-73 

42-98 

16-15 

18-99 

■34-68 

±0-34 

±0-28 

±0-27 

±0-26 

±0-38 

±0-26 

±0-25 

±0-25 

±0-34 

34-29 

32-59 

42-92 

39-12 

54-87 

■33-32 

30-96 

23-73 

9-40 

±0-29 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-21 

±0-33 

±0-21 

±0-20 

±0-20 

±0-29 


Mahratta. Jifambu- 
diri. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brahmin. 

Tamil 

Kalla 

Kalla-' 

Braliinii.. 

Telegu 

Brahmin. 

Kair. 

Kadar. 

Bliil. Kliaoi. 

31-13 

±0-29 

21-16 

±0--24 

30-011 

±0-20 

25-70 

±0-'20 

32-38 

±0-30 

25 ■ 94 
±'.1-26 

22 65 
_0-26 

17-25 

±0-23 

142-24 
= 0-40 

00-06 67 - /II 

±6-26 ±y--26 

27- -21 
±0-31 

IS- 14 
±0-32 

30-10 

±0-31 

19 38 
= 0-34 

25-81 

±0-38 

■21-18 
= 0- iJ 

15-00 
= 0-34 

12 • 13 
._0.31 

134-00 
= 0-25 

03 -.10 ;,'-27 

= 0-14 ±6-29 

76-52 

±0-30 

11-23 

±0-41 

97-40 

±0-44 

5tj - 19 
=0-44 

69-17 
= 0-47 

49 ■ 00 
= 0-43 

65 ■ 70 
= 0- 13 

68-81 

±0-72 

213-90 
= 0-32 

111-01 07 22 

±0 14 =0-,18 

29-85 

±0--2S 

49-35 

±0-29 

02-70 

±0-31 

29-27 

±0-3! 

43-80 

±0-35 

•24 -24 
= 0-31 

38-77 
= 0-31 

32-11 
= 0 ■ 28 

101 ■ 83 
-=0-21 

■8 1 '1 12-0', 

— 6-77 =0-19 

16-98 

±0-24 

-2S-93 

+0--2-5 

29-0-2 

±(J--21 

17-57 

±0-27 

21-03 

±0-37 

J 1-9,5 
±0-27 

J8 ■ 02 
iiO- 27 

17 1-1 
= 0-21 

131 ■ 54 
■zO-17 

14-13 Jl i; 

= 0--21 1, _7 

27-0.5 

±0-31 

6 - 30 
±0-32 

10 -.56 
±0-34 

17- -26 
±0-34 

18-83 

=0-3i 

■23 00 
= 0-34 

9-01 
±0 34 

7 • 72 
±0 31 

109- 71 
= 0-21 

11 Hi 11 yi 

0-.1i .ij-J'i 

30-14 

±0-31 

18-76 
= 0-32 

33-34 

±0-34 

7-40 

±0-34 

29-4'- 
= 0 ± 

11-92 
±'i 3! 

19-30 

:-.0-31 

10-21 1 

■ o-.-'l 

17-90 
-0 :i 

7110 67-52 

-((-,51 11-7,6 

■24-85 

±0--23 

26-31 

±0--2-l 

10-08 

=U--20 

8 34 
— 0-20 

■29 ■ 7 1 
±0-30 

10-38 
j o-2o 

•21-00 

11-',, 

-6-2.; 

115 79 
_6 lo 

77 70 o, 19 

u J9 ±"-26 

6-53 

±0-31 

li-6-2 

=0-3-2 

7-00 

±0-34 

8-28 

±0-34 

6-17 

±0-3-8 

7 -80 
±0-31 

6-68 

±0-34 

12- 18 
±0 2,1 

14-58 

0-21 

25- H Jl-Hl 

n ,1 =//■ J9 

8-22 

±0-21 

■26 -20 
±9-22 

rs-50 
= 0 -2 -1 

13-2^ 

±0-2-i 

12-1-8 

±0-27 

1 1 ■ 86 
--0-23 

9-7,8 

^0-23 

lf-01 

.-o-::ii 

8J-OI 
= 0-11 

j'l 00 

0-2-1 H- I'- 

7-54 

±U-32 

18 ■•28 
±0--± 

111 (HI 
±0-31 

20-00 
.Jl- 11 

7 ■ 22 
±0-38 

// 60 
■-II 11 

6 : ( 

0-34 

12 97 
no-:n 

6" 31 
-.0-21 

ll 2! 7" 

0 l/■.2'/ 

7-80 

±0-23 

14-93 

±0--24 

l-l-l-l 

±0-20 

13- -29 
= 0 - -o, 

7 !t.5 
-_-o .-)o 

12-18 

0-2 - 

5 ill! 
_:0-26 

8-40 
-:0 22 

90- 

;,'/• HI 

2o lo ,, 7 - 1‘t 

II 2', .-11-20 

Ji-57 

±0-23 

36 ■ 3\ 
±0-21 

•27 -3'! 
±0-'27 

1 1 - 

= 0-'27 

22 f± 
±0-2'' 

0- 48 
0-27 

!''■ 12 
n- 21 

?;• // 

II ■ 22 

10., /; 

. 6- 19 

11 I ,;-92 

9 ' - - ±'(- ■20 

3-56 

±0-24 

27-01 

±//-2: 

I'l-li 

±lj--0i 

11 11 
^0-20 

11-24 
±0 :;o 

3 40 

._0 2a 

1 8,1 

0 2', 

1 '• 1!' 

6 : ; 

(11(1 ( ", 

-'7 7, 

" -J'l '/ Jj 

19-91 

■20-.56 

37-15 
±0 - 31 

!‘i-53 
-1) ',1 

21-80 

±'•31 

3iJ ■ 0 1 
±0-11 

1-1 12 
= 0 7' 

■20 11 

26 17 

2 6 -J-i 

III- 10 

11 JU 

h]-:., ;/ \; 

‘1 'f hi 

6-7.5 

±0-23 

■33 -O'- 

: Il -2! 

2^ I’l 
.11- -20 

14-70 

±0-26 

10-7 1 
= 0 ■ 30 

.5 0) 

.. 0-21) 

15 I/O 
0-20 

22 Wi 
:g6 ■23 

118 11,1 
±6- HI 

7.- .J 

...'/-JO ' (h'JI 

1 -07 
= 0-23 

23-9 J 
±0--14 

12 -SI! 
±6-2.-, 

13-04 

0-2.5 

5-74 
±11 •29 

■1-53 

±0-2.5 

7 ■ 90 

15-71 
. ■l•■22 

70- 

_ "• 10 

ih-}'. 

j; ... V'j// 

0-35 
±0 22 

26- -51 
±0-23 

14-04 
_ 0--2 5 

13-31 
±0 21 

li-76 

±0-29 

4 87 
( 1 • 2.5 

9-07 

0-2.5 

17-01 

0 • 22 

8.3 - ;/ 

±'/ H, 

is-'ju ::-h'i 

'• 'J ; ^0 . •J<J 

8-97 

±0-31 

13 -‘2-5 
±0-33 

10-21 

.-,u-:>4 

1 -32 
±0-34 

.8 ,89 
±0-38 

1 20 
.rO-34 

4 26 
"•-34 

-lO-.'il 

93 - ; ; 

2 /' 

'.4- III 

- n-.Jl 1,-29 

•• 

34-11 

±0-3(1 

17 -or 

±0-31 

17-83 

-0-31 

.8-13 

±0'36 

6-60 

±o-;;l 

12-08 

_o-3i 

22 8 1 

07- 17 
,6- 22 

I1-I.1 2 2-99 

" 11 O-llJ 

-34 ■ 11 
±0-30 


li---,2 

-.0-3-2 

10-43 

±0-32 

•20-37 
= 0-37 

22 • 48 
.-Jl- .52 

G-.V, 

ro.,32 

2-31 

±0-29 

12'; 58 
■!- 6 2 ; 

0 32 .0-27 

17-67 

±0-31 

14- -52 
±0--32 

•• 

13-94 
-II- 'U 

.5-76 

-0-38 

18-08 

=0-31 

5- 5o 
±<i-34 

14-31 

--0-31 

-5-8 ■ 7 1 
= 0-21 

79 ■ 7 7 27 ■ 10 

= 0-31 -11-29 

17-83 

±0-31 

10-43 

±0-3-2 

13-94 

±0-31 

- 

12-8,5 

:r0-3S 

4-72 
= «-3i 

5 ■ 6 
"•34 

6-39 

rO-31 

125-02 
= 0-25 

16-80 .50-81 

= 0-11 =0--29 

8-13 

±0-36 

20-31 

±0-31 

5 - 76 
0-3.k 

12 -.So 
±0-38 

•• 

11-00 

-tO-;i,8 

3-26 

-0*38 

10.. 59 
-:0-35 

8.5- 7-5 
± 0 ■ 29 

10-18 l\-ii4 

= 0- ±11-33 

6-60 

±0-31 

22-48 

±0-32 

7-5-66 

-0-31 

4-72 

-0-34 

11-00 

=0-38 


5-84 

-0.,34 

15-40 

±0-31 

94-07 
= 0-21 

-',2-94 .33-56 

-..<1-31 =0-29 

12-08 

±0-31 

6-56 

±0-32 

.5 ■ .56 
±0-31 

5-96 

±vo3l 

3-26 

±0-38 

5-S4 

±0-34 


3-66 

±0*31 

81-99 
= i)-‘23 

27-94 29- IJ 

±6-57 =0-29 

22-81 

±0-29 

2-31 

±0-29 

14-31 
= 0-31 

6-39 

-±1.31 

10 -.59 
±0-33 

IS -40 
±0-31 

3-66 

±0-31 

•• 

121-74 

16- -10 40-24 

= 0-31 ±0-26 

67-57 

±0-22 

123-58 

±0-23 

88-71 

±0-25 

125-02 

±0--23 

83-1-5 
= 0-29 

94-07 

±0-23 

81-99 

=0--23 

121- 74 
±0-‘22 

•• 

18-95 51-44 

=0-27 ±0-20 

15-43 

±0-31 

.52-79 

±0-32 

19-74 

±0--34 

46-86 

±0-34 

16-58 

±0-38 

32-64 

±6-37 

27-94 

=0-34 

46-58 

±0-31 

18-98 

±0-27 

35-58 

=0-29 

22-92 

±0-26 

52-29 

±0-27 

27-10 

±0-29 

■36-81 

=0-29 

18-04 

±0-33 

33-56 

±0-29 

29-12 

=0-29 

46- ^24 
±0-26 

51-44 

±0-20 

35-58 

±0-29 


lleii-Ktiftir. 

I'..' I a-i. 

Vzbez. 


Tadjik. 

(Lo\\e; i.’hitral)* 
' ’• i'. l-rcihmin* 

iV'iiuak 
i^ral luin. 

liL'IiLTail 


K,u 

■ "tha. 

Ik-ne,, 

>1 i‘ud. 

< lri.->-a 

Krahinin. 

-Mall. 

1 Tahmin, 

r.ay,,a 

1. 

N,i.„i 

ihabmin* 

.\m. 

1 'rabmin. 

K ,1 f 1 1 1 


ll-aiii-i 

• iaiii. 


-ivxaii 

Hriiiiniit. 


tlia 


Hl.thi.’.jij 

^dr.i-^at-Gour 

TraLiuip. 

Nani fjudui. 
linva. 

Tanui Brahmin. 

Tanul KalJa. 

Kan irese 
);rahmiri. 

Te/n-'u Brahmin. 
Xair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

KhaS], 
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TABLE XXll (a). 

Crude Co^effidents of Racial Likeness. 



Red- 

Kaffir. 

Pathan. 

TJzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Khoa 

(Lower 

Chitral). 

U. P. 

Brahmin. 

Bengali Bengali 
Brahmin. Kayastha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brahmin. 

Halve 

Brahmin. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brahmin. 

Audich 

Brahmin. 

Kathi. 

Red-Kaffir 

•• 

3-43 

27-17 

22-08 

6-45 

7-76 

10-37 

19-44 

15-84 

40-38 

15-15 

13-72 

24-96 

19-97 

10-78 

Pathan 

3-43 

-- 

17-66 

13-71 

2-60 

5-31 

6-31 

10-88 

9-17 

14-85 

9-46 

8-16 

17-18 

13-29 

9-44 

tjzbeg 

27-17 

17-68 


2-50 

15-76 

35-02 

16-69 

12-37 

25-30 

28-72 

29-68 

30-98 

17-53 

25-74 

9-16 

Tadjik 

22-08 

13-71 

2-50 


10-48 

27-51 

4-12 

8-26 

17-83 

22-88 

24-61 

24-45 

13-02 

16-05 

6-88 

Khoa 

(Lower Chitral). 

6-45 

2-60 

15-76 

10-48 


12-14 

7-66 

10-15 

7-75 

21-04 

11-38 

10-90 

12-28 

10-31 

6-49 

U. P. Brahmin 

7-76 

5-31 

35-02 

27-51 

ll 14 


9-02 

18-33 

6-96 

18-72 

5-73 

5-47 

25-67 

16-39 

16-68 

Bengali 

Brahmin. 

10-37 

6-31 

16-69 

4-12 

7-66 

9-02 


0-99 

7-85 

17-2-4 

14-90 

11-84 

12-50 

13-75 

6-35 

Bengali 

Kayastha. 

19-44 

10-88 

12-37 

8-26 

10-15 

18-33 

0-99 


12 -.59 

2f- S4 

21-47 

19-32 

10-67 

16-95 

6-32 

Bengali Pod ... 

15-84 

9-17 

25-30 

17-83 

7-75 

6-96 

7-85 

12-59 

-• 

5-98 

3-70 

5-15 

13-38 

5-95 

12-71 

Orissa Brahmin 

40-38 

14-85 

28-72 

22-88 

21-04 

18-72 

17-22 

26-84 

5-98 


9-99 

16-23 

30-02 

16-65 

20-93 

Halve Brahmin 

15-15 

9-46 

29-68 

24-61 

11-38 

5-73 

14-90 

21-47 

3-70 

9-99 


2-84 

19-18 

6-79 

13-43 

Rajput 

13-72 

8-16 

30-98 

24-45 

10-90 

5-47 

11-84 

19-32 

5-15 

16-23 

2-84 


20-14 

7-51 

9-58 

Nagar Brahmin 

24-96 

17-18 

17-53 

13-02 

12-28 

25-67 

12-50 

10-67 

13-38 

30-02 

19-18 

20-14 


6-49 

2-38 

Audich Brahmin 

19-97 

13-29 

25-74 

16-05 

10-31 

15-39 

13-75 

16-95 

5-95 

16-65 

6-79 

7-51 

5-49 


6-51 

Kathi 

10-78 

9-44 

9-16 

6-88 

6-49 

16-68 

8-35 

6-32 

12-71 

20-93 

13-43 

9-58 

2-38 

j-51 


Bania-Jain 

22-08 

16-10 

19-14 

14-60 

12-27 

22-28 

13-67 

12-52 

11-59 

24-77 

14-65 

15-24 

0-95 

3-61 

3-61 

Ohitpavan 

Brahmin. 

23-28 

16-42 

30-57 

25-80 

15-42 

14-78 

17-46 

23-28 

5-01 

15-10 

3-54 

5-50 

12-75 

3-38 

10-64 

Desaatha 

Brahmin. 

27-91 

15-24 

27-03 

20-89 

14-85 

17-76 

17-40 

21-68 

4-55 

14-21 

5-32 

8-27 

9-08 

2-53 

9-52 

Saraswat-Gour 

Brahmin. 

15-71 

7-70 

20-38 

13-45 

7-50 

8-89 

5-58 

7-15 

2-23 

5-92 

5-88 

5-85 

8-20 

5-44 

8-37 

Mahratta 

23-06 

14-71 

42-75 

17-98 

12-03 

14-62 

16-29 

18-44 

3 -.53 

6-74 

3-97 

5-78 

8-70 

2-56 

9-48 

Nambudiri 

15-01 

8-24 

29-31 

28-69 

17-64 

3-30 

9-82 

18-66 

9-75 

■20-47 

9-57 

10-59 

25-73 

18-63 

17-20 

Iluva 

24-60 

1.5-05 

37-75 

34-64 

18-60 

8-28 

16-67 

27-12 

3-50 

13-50 

5-30 

10-61 

18-51 

12-45 

20 -68 

Tamil Brahmin 

17-17 

9-69 

21 -.39 

16-17 

11-26 

8-63 

3-70 

5 - 56 

4-14 

9-69 

10-03 

8-86 

9-86 

9-32 

9-73 

Tamil Kalla 

18-50 

11-47 

24-97 

21-29 

11-62 

8-37 

13-10 

17-00 

2-74 

7-54 

3-21 

4-54 

13-11 

6-28 

12-02 

Kanarese 

Brahmin. 

17-29 

10-59 

19-47 

13-39 

7-66 

11-83 

5-96 

6-92 

3-90 

8-66 

7 -.33 

8 -.32 

4-38 

2-21 

6-72 

Telegu Brahmin 

15 • 10 

7-83 

26-07 

21-42 

11-55 

4 -.52 

9-68 

14-40 

3-34 

7-14 

3-22 

3-97 

12-92 

7-01 

11-78 

ilair 

12-97 

6-63 

29-28 

19-60 

12-34 

4-22 

5-58 

11-78 

6-82 

11-71 

7-09 

6-41 

19-42 

13-57 

12-58 

Kadar 

149-73 

92-83 

108-58 

128-85 

130-24 

75-66 

108-94 

163-99 

.54-84 

98-83 

47-11 

95-73 

111-21 

101-67 

90-88 

Bhil 

44-04 

31-65 

44-81 

47-45 

34-70 

21 -.52 

36-23 

47-84 

11-79 

21-9(» 

6-62 

17-80 

35-75 

17-62 

28-77 

Khssl 

.56-17 

33-65 

30-28 

34-48 

36-09 

32-24 

36-07 

46-80 

14-73 

•26 91 

20-17 

27-16 

36-37 

31-55 

28-14 


M53CC 


All India. 


Bania- 

Chitpavan Desastha 

Saraawaf - 




Tamil 

Timil 

Kanarese 

Telegu 






Jain. 

Brahmin. Brahmin. 

Gour 

Brahmin. 

Mahratta. 

Nambudiri, 

Iluva. 

Brahmin. 

rialla. 

Brahn.in. 

Brahmin. 

Nair. 

Kadni. 

BhU. 

Kiiasj. 


22-08 

23-28 

27-91 

15-71 

23-06 

15-01 

24-60 

17-17 

18-50 

17-29 

15-10 

12-97 

149-78 

44-04 

.56 • 17 

Red-Kaffir. 

16-10 

16-42 

15-24 

7-70 

14-71 

8-24 

15-05 

9-69 

11-47 

10-59 

7-83 

6-63 

92-83 

31-60 

33-65 

Pathan. 

19-14 

30-57 

27-03 

20-38 

42-75 

29-31 

37-76 

21-39 

24-97 

19-47 

26-07 

29-28 

108-58 

44-81 

30-28 

Uzbeg. 

14-60 

25-80 

20-89 

13-45 

17-98 

28-119 

34-64 

16-17 

21-29 

13-39 

21-42 

19-60 

128- 85 

47-45 

34-48 

Tadjik. 

12-27 

15-42 

14-85 

7-50 

12-03 

17 -.14 

18-60 

11-26 

11-62 

7-66 

11-55 

12-34 

]:i0-24 

:i4-70 

3C-09 

Khos. 

(Lower Cbitrsd). 

22-28 

14-78 

17-76 

8-89 

14-62 

3-30 

8-28 

8-63 

8-37 

11-83 

4-52 

4-22 

77-66 

21-52 

32-24 

U. P. Brahmin. 

13-67 

17-46 

17-40 

5-58 

16-29 

9 .82 

16-67 

3 ■ 70 

13- 10 

5-96 

9-68 

5-58 

108-94 

36-23 

36-07 

Bengali Brahmin. 

12-52 

23-28 

21-68 

7- 15 

18-44 

18 .4)6 

27- 12 

5-56 

17-00 

6-92 

14-40 

11-78 

163-99 

47-84 

46-80 

ikmguU Kayaa- 
tha. 

11-59 

5-01 

4-55 

2-23 

3-53 

9-7.7 

3-50 

4- 14 

2-74 

3-90 

3 -.34 

6-82 

.54 ■ 84 

11-79 

14-73 

Benp.tli Pod. 

24-77 

15-10 

14-2! 

5-92 

6-74 

20 47 

13-55 

9-69 

7-54 

8-66 

7-14 

U-71 

98-83 

21-90 

26-91 

Orisha Brahmin. 

14-65 

3-54 

5 -.32 

5-88 

3-97 

9 77 

5-30 

10-03 

3-21 

7-33 

3-22 

7-09 

47-11 

6-62 

20-17 

Malve Brahmin. 

15-24 

5-50 

8-27 

5-85 

5-78 

10-59 

10-61 

8-8b 

4-64 

8-32 

3-97 

6-41 

95-73 

17-80 

27-16 

Rajput. 

0-95 

12-75 

9-08 

8-20 

8-70 

25 73 

18-51 

9-86 

13-11 

4-38 

12-92 

19-42 

111-21 

35- 75 

36-37 

Xagar Brahmin* 

3-61 

3-38 

2-53 

5-44 

2-56 

18-63 

12-45 

9-32 

6-28 

2-21 

7-01 

13-57 

101-67 

17-62 

31-55 

Audit }i Brahmin. 

3-61 

10-64 

9-52 

8-37 

9-48 

17-20 

20-68 

9-73 

12-02 

6-72 

11-78 

12 -.58 

90-88 

28-77 

28-14 

Kathi. 


9-63 

6-12 

7-77 

7-17 

23-28 

18-73 

9-77 

9-67 

3-93 

10-63 

17-06 

124-21 

28-56 

27-63 

Banin-dain. 

9-63 


0-50 

4-10 

0-80 

16-4.5 

8-61 

8-75 

3-31 

3-71 

6-36 

11-90 

S2 ■ 67 

10-84 

26-02 

Chitpavan 

Brahmin. 

6-12 

0-50 

■■ 

4-49 

0-27 

19-24 

9-55 

9-07 

3-93 

3-31 

6-17 

13-57 

90-77 

12-92 

20-28 

Desa.^tha 

Brahmin. 

7-77 

4-10 

4-49 

•• 

4-85 

6-90 

5- 12 

0-66 

3-95 

0-60 

2-13 

4-00 

68-77 

17-34 

5 -,53 

.Saras V. at -Gour 
Brahmin. 

7-17 

0-80 

0-27 

4-85 

•• 

19-38 

9-75 

9-64 

3-87 

3-57 

6-53 

13-58 

71-98 

8-34 

14-79 

Mahratta. 

23-28 

16-45 

19-24 

6-90 

19-38 


7-64 

.5-49 

9-43 

1 1 ■ 83 

3-47 

1-.33 

90-87 

27-64 

32-48 

Xambudin. 

18-73 

8-61 

9-55 

5-12 

9-55 

7-64 


6-97 

2-56 

9-34 

2-78 

7-82 

61-18 

9-87 

15-94 

Iluva. 

9-77 

8-75 

9-07 

0-66 

9-64 

7-49 

6-97 


5-11 

2-36 

2-98 

3-49 

86-22 

23-43 

21-67 

Tamil Brahmin. 

9-57 

3-31 

3-93 

3-95 

3-87 

9-43 

2-56 

5-71 


4-89 

1-45 

5-09 

48-91 

7-37 

9-27 

Tamil Kalla. 

3-93 

3-71 

3-31 

0-60 

3-57 

11-83 

9-34 

2-36 

4-89 


2-92 

8-45 

69-17 

16-32 

19-74 

Kanarese 

Brahmin 

10-63 

5-36 

6-17 

2-13 

6-53 

3-47 

2-78 

2-98 

1-45 

2-92 


2-00 

60- 29 

13-97 

17-13 

Telegu Brahmin 

17-06 

11-90 

13-57 

4-00 

13-58 

1-33 

7-82 

3-49 

7.09 

8-45 

2-CKl 


95-11 

25- 4 ( 

30-22 

Nair. 

124-21 

82-67 

90-77 

68-77 

51-98 

90-87 

61-18 

86-22 

48-91 

69- 17 

60-29 

95-11 


13-09 

44 73 

Kadar. 

28-56 

10-84 

12-92 

17-.34 

8-34 

27-64 

9-87 

23-43 

7-37 

16-32 

\3-97 

26-44 

13-09 

— 

20-93 

Bhil. 

27-63 26-02 

Probable Error is ± 

20-28 

0 17 tnall 

.>-,53 

cases. 

14-79 

32-48 

15-94 

21 -HS 

9-25 

19-74 

1 7- 13 

30-22 

44-73 

20.13 


Khasi. 




TABLE XXIII. 

Reduced Co=efficients of Racial Likeness- 

Buriiiu (Uupte). 


(l.“) cliaructi-rs only.) 




Chinese 

Shan. 

Kachin. 

Southern 

Chin. 

Palaung. 

Lower 

Burman. 

Shan. 

Sgaw 

Karen 

laung- 

thu. 

3 alauif. 

Pwo 

Karen. 

C l'inese Shan 



11-23 

±0-24 

9-67 

±0-23 

19-09 

20-24 

19-02 

11 0-21 

30 - 7 / 
-:0-24 

49-31 

-ii0-23 

27 ■ 00 
±0-24 

411-00 

- 0 -21 

3 i - 90 
±0-24 

Kachin 

•• 

11-23 

±0-24 

•- 

8-27 

±0-23 

7-09 

r:0-24 

6 -.57 

0-24 

15-93 

-0-24 

20 ■ 93 
-fj-23 

14 ■ 42 
±0-24 

2' -- J 

0 ■ -14 

10-51 
-1 0 ■ 24 

Southern Chin 

• 

9-67 

±0-23 

8-27 

±0-23 

•• 

5-18 

11 0-23 

9-80 

0-23 

20-34 

— 'I- 2a 

27 ■ 40 
±0-22 

14-14 

±0-23 

00 -SO 

17-07 
r 0-23 

Palaung 


±0-24 

7-09 

±0-24 

.5-18 

...0-2.3 


" 14 

Til. 24 

8 05 
— 0-24 

29-30 

-1.0-23 

14-06 

±0-24 

25- s/j 
Z.0--24 

17- 9-2 
±0-24 

Lower Bnrman 

•• 

19-02 

±0-24 

6-57 

±0-24 

9-80 

.±0-23 

8- 14 
±0-24 


7-42 

-0.24 

21-63 

-izO-24 

13-20 

:t0-24 

15-0-2 
-0 24 

13 - 00 
±ri-- 2 i 

Shan • , 

•• 

30-77 

±0-24 

Id- 93 
±0-24 

20-34 

±0-23 

8 - 05 
; 0-24 

7-42 

20-21 

•• 

30-31 

-0-23 

25-02 

±0-24 

24-11 
±0 24 

25 ■ 4s 
-0-24 

Sgaw Karen 

•• 

49-31 

±0-23 

20-93 

--0-23 

■27-40 

-1:0-22 

29-30 

-0-23 

21-03 
lO- 23 

30-31 
-1.0 --23 


9-89 

±0-23 

26-14 
-0 2.; 

3 52 
±0-23 

Taungthu 


27-00 

±0-24 

14-42 

±0-2i 

14-14 

::0-->3 

14 -SO 
-i0-2t 

13-20 

-.11-21 

2-1-02 

20-21 

9-89 
-II 23 


7 - 26. 
±0-24 

3-54 

±0-24 

Taiaing 

• • 

40-00 

±0-24 

27-01 

±0-24 

30-09 

-i0--23 

‘27j - 00 

0 21 

10-0-2 

:ii--2l 

■21-11 

-0-21 

20-14 

ii0-23 

7-26 

±0-24 


14 -9.. 

2 0 24 

]'wo Karen 

•• 

37-90 

±0-24 

IS- 01 
±0-24 

17 -o: 

1-1 92 
::0-24 

13 00 
~0- 11 

25 - Is 
■i0-24 

3-62 
i 0-23 

3-64 

±0-24 

14-9^ 
r 0--24 






TABLE XXIII (a) 

• 








Crude 

Co'effidents of 

Racial 

Likeness. 








Burma (Gupte). 










(16 characteis only.) 







Chinese 

Shan. 

Kachin. 

Southern 

Chin. 

Palaung, 

Low t-r 
Burman. 

Shan. 

Sgaw 

Karen. 

Taung- 

thu. 

Taiaing. 

Pwo 

Karen. 

Chinese Shan 


*• 

11-12 

10-07 

19-89 

1 9 • o2 

:'.G-4l 

51-90 

27-00 

40-t>i) 

37-961 

Kachin 


11-12 


8-53 

7 - tt2 

0*47 

15-77 

28-05 

14-28 

27-676 

18-7-3 

Southern Chin 


10-07 

8-53 

•- 

5-40 

10-21 

211-97 

29-84 

14-73 

32- ]8 

17-78 

Palaung ... 


19-S9 

7 - 02 

.5-40 

•• 

i>' l-i 

7 - 97 

30-90 

14-86 

25 ■ 86 

16-92 

Lower Burman 


19-02 

0-47 

10-21 

8-14 

-- 

T-3.5 

22 - 77 

13-28 

15-62 

13-66 

Shan ... 

•• 

36-41 

15-77 

20-97 

7 - 97 

7-36 

•• 

39-91 

24-77 

23-87 

25-23 

Sgaw Karen 


51-90 

28-05 

29-84 

30-90 

22-77 

39-91 


10-41 

27-62 

3-71 

Taungthu 


27-00 

14-28 

14-73 

14-86 

13-28 

24-77 

10-41 

- 

7-26 

3 - 54 

Taiaing 

>• 

40-66 

27-53 

32-18 

25-86 

15-62 

23-87 

27-52 

7-26 


14-98 

Pwo Karen 

- 

37-90 

18-33 

1 7 - * 8 

15-92 

13-66 

25-23 

3-71 

3-54 

14-93 





Probable Error is ir:0-24in all eases. 








TABLE XXIV. 

Reduced Co-^efficients of Racial Likeness 

Guzrati and others. 





(Female 

group.) 






<;uzrati. 

Mahrati. 

Malayan. 

Kadar. 

Uuzrati 


•• 


8-50 

±0-18 

16-11 

±0-21 

115-41 

±0-37 

Mahrali 

•- 

•• 

. . 8-50 

±0-18 

•• 

11-95 

±0-20 

77-20 

±0-36 

Malayan 


•• 

.. inn 
±0-21 

11-95 

±0-20 

•• 

116-64 

±0-39 

Kadar 

•• 

•• 

.. 116 -n 

77-20 

±0-30 

116-54 

±0-39 

• • 




TABLE 

XXIV (a). 






Crude Co^efficients of Racial Likeness. 





Guzrati and others. 






(Female group.) 






Guzrati. 

Mahrati. 

Malayan. 

Kadar. 

Guzrati 

•• 

•• 

a • • a 

8-26 

12-99 

53-68 

Mahrati 

•• 


.. 8-25 

• • 

9-96 

36-69 

Malayan 

• • 

« • 

.. 12*t» 

9'96 

• a 

49-80 

Kadar 

« a 

•• 

.. 53"68 

36-59 

49-80 

• • 




Protwble Error is 

-i- 0-17 in all cases. 
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TABLE— XXV. 

Values of f 


Khos V. P. Bengali Bengali Bengali Orissa Malve 

Charaetors. Pa- Uzbeg. Tadjik. (Lower Brah- Brali- Kayas- Pod. Brah- Brah- Rajput. 

than. Chitral). min. min. tha. min. min. 

Nagar Audich 

Brah- Brah- Kathi. 
min. min. 

Bania 

Jain. 

Stature .. .. 4-54 

2*47 

0*38 

17*36 

1*28 

2*27 

0*40 

15*00 

9*81 

5*25 

8*11 

4*81 

4*95 

0*17 

8-46 

Auricular Height .. 10 -43 

49*43 

44*19 

1*15 

0*01 

3*93 

13*21 

0*02 

51*61 

1-.59 

0*00 

0*17 

3*89 

0*21 

0*09 

Max. Head Length .. 4-34 

62*64 112*35 

37*50 

0*75 

43*45 

86*67 

75*07 : 

160*30 

36*77 

36*03 

91*56 

110*. 37 

25*76 

7*47 

Max Head Breadth 1 • 95 

60*05 

26*45 

1*67 

30*18 

0*67 

13*93 

12*58 

27*36 

37*04 

16*02 

23*30 

1*64 

17*06 

10*75 

Min. Frontal Breadth 12*74 

1*52 

1*32 

6*15 

52*75 

10*02 

5*83 

36*63 

.56*77 

32*97 

72*84 

0*08 

5*24 

6*47 

4*51 

Max. Bizygomatic 3*29 

Breadth . 

44*21 

15*12 

0* 76 

16*05 

17*59 

6*02 

44*16 

.54*14 

16*43 

9*37 

2*09 

7*40 

11*29 

9-14 

Bigonial Bi'eadth .. 8*36 

2*43 

0*44 

3*63 

11*78 

8*26 

9*10 

12*14 

20*43 

5*94 

24*63 

23*84 

28*46 

9*76 

12*55 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 17*16 

29*22 

17*08 

4*94 

6*18 

6*97 

5*51 

2*10 

35*42 

9*33 

0*03 

11*14 

13*96 

7*34 

19*61 

Orbitonasal Breadth 0 * 06 

9*90 

5*13 

0*00 

3*15 

29*66 

48*70 

0*00 

2*74 

1*99 

003 

14*52 

10*38 

16*42 

37*03 

Orbitonasal Arc .. 4*45 

^*06 

0*97 

9*49 

2*13 

11*90 

16*99 

1*44 

0*79 

1*14 

0*83 

4*35 

2*10 

9*02 

6*42 

Xasal I.xmgth .. 0*01 

0*01 

0*47 

5*67 

12*55 

7*12 

6*17 

54*47 

74*03 

43 -.56 

40*99 

32*78 

.56*04 

2*15 

23*63 

Nasal Breadth .. 0*07 

1*57 

0*05 

0*60 

9*03 

3*34 

12*00 

3*93 

3*43 

13*78 

6*14 

3*42 

1*03 

2*28 

17*63 

Nasal Height or Depth 0 * 38 

22*31 

9*44 

7*19 

0*54 

0*54 

0*00 

21*89 

38*98 

16*01 

10*68 

10*94 

9 *.39 

1*26 

12*61 

Vppei Facial Length 0*81 

14*42' 

3*41 

1*09 

0*21 

1*74 

1*56 

8*18 

21*80 

11*27 

11*51 

24*55 

47*54 

0 66 

28.92 

Total Facial Length 1*70 

15*16 

6*88 

0*53 

1*89 

0*68 

0*46 

9*02 

16*78 

9*45 

16*40 

64*69 

56*10 

7*73 

61*48 

Horizontal CiiTii. of 5*27 

the Head. 

0*33 

13* 15 

11*72 

21*87 

16*41 

22*04 

71*99 

141*79 

46*39 

32*66 

9*65 

52*01 

1*17 

27.81 

Sagittal -Airc .. 1*95 

23*99 

21*42 

13*73 

8*46 

6*28 

1*37 

0*01 

20*06 

46*18 

34*25 

23*50 

.32*06 

r.0*84 

19*78 

Transverse Arc ,. 1*47 

58*58 

41*45 

3*63 

0*40 

28*99 

48*68 

0*33 

2*73 

0*70 

0*26 

32*19 

6*73 

14*87 

18*96 

I.ength Breadth Index 0*02 

161*28 

147*68 

27*79 

18*40 

26*89 

95*81 

6*46 

13*90 

2*61 

0*17 

118*59 

35*43 

.52*33 

S8-4.3 

Length Height Index 15*09 

108*47 

131*62 

15*29 

0*19 

25*12 

61*76 

17*19 

166*95 

2 *.56 

7*73 

25*59 

10*60 

8*08 

17*91 

Breadth Height Index 13*10 

0*97 

5*19 

0*01 

13*79 

1*12 

0*53 

4*85 

89*84 

9*32 

6*84 

6*28 

0*70 

4*48 

4*97 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 1*98 
Index. 

48*38 

19*88 

11*24 

0*02 

12*16 

35*09 

1*87 

0*09 

4*98 

6.0.1 

25*90 

0*13 

‘10*87 

26*08 

Orbitonasal Inde.x . . 7*48 

48*60 

16*61 

19*52 

0*03 

2*69 

6*18 

2*94 

12*93 

0*05 

1*30 

2*38 

3*23 

0*20 

13*43 

Nasal Index .. 0*01 

0*73 

0*27 

0*66 

21*81 

9*46 

17*56 

43*68 

52 *.36 

57*24 

41*31 

27*31 

33*19 

319 

41*61 

Nasal Elevation Index 0*15 

25*46 

9*01 

4*15 

2*00 

0*33 

6*56 

29*65 

47*15 

34*28 

21*16 

17*64 

12*50 

4*06 

35*32 

L'pper Facial Index . . 2*79 

0-00 

0*91 

1*70 

2*43 

10-94 

5*52 

0*58 

0*4't 

M6 

2*40 

13*23 

22*71 

5*28 

23*26 

Total Facial Index .. 5*08 

0-26 

0*03 

1*41 

1*.32 

11*13 

0*91 

1*78 

0*77 

o*i: 

3*30 

44*00 

2b*33 

25*95 

5.1*87 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 0*00 
Index. 

10*07 

7*17 

6*45 

11*78 

28*25 

53*10 

5*40 

3*95 

17*84 

6*20 

58*66 

1*12 

3*33 

14*98 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial 2*59 
Index. 

7*24 

10*14 

0*11 

2*16 

0*90 

11*05 

4*00 

71*09 

1.4? 

7*80 

34*36 

11*71 

8*38 

26*61 
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TABLE— XXV. 


Kaffir with other races. 

Chit- Oesai-tha Saras- Mah- 
pavaQ Brah- nat ratta. 

Brah- min. Gour 

min. Brahmin. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

liuva. 

Tauni 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kana* 

reae 

Brah- 

min. 

Telegu 
Brail - 
min. 

Xair. 

Ka ia) . 

Bhil. 

Kha^!. 

Characters. 

6-94 

13-72 

13-82 

9-05 

10-35 

.53 -.59 

6-70 

0-13 

23-62 

4-20 

7-07 

1 -44 

19-98 

133-93 

stature. 

0-16 

0-39 

6-28 

0-12 

18-68 

0-83 

12-87 

0-27 

0-11 

5-61 

13-29 

2-34 

211-20 

17-64 

Auricular Height. 

76- 17 

104-76 

37-66 

113-39 

1-44 

10-65 

23-13 

16-19 

76-02 

9-61 

1-65 

170-27 

110-27 

49-07 

Max. Head Length. 

6-33 

2-31 

1-55 

3-27 

17-21 

31-69 

0-17 

9-54 

0-0.5 

15-30 

9-71 

195 • 51 

67-84 

2-13 

Max. Head Breadth. 

16-48 

14-49 

17-82 

13-83 

44-58 

67-15 

30-62 

56-83 

7-63 

38-15 

35-51 

96-87 

57-83 

84-11 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

12-79 

14-5'. 

.30-14 

9-43 

24-19 

81-03 

40-18 

16-91 

2<105 

24-96 

19-46 

172-34 

33-33 

12-60 

Max. Bizygomatic 

Breadth. 

41-39 

17-17 

66-97 

12-01 

39-34 

46-63 

32-53 

12-95 

51-67 

37-02 

27-11 

35-52 

22-82 

2-79 

Bigonial Breadth. 

3-31 

16-50 

0-32 

3-66 

2-24 

4ol 

3-48 

4-97 

0-45 

3-17 

2-72 

1-30 

1-13 

l-;i6 

inter-Orbital Breadth. 

4-52 

2-46 

19-27 

0-33 

27-90 

9-65 

50-50 

5-48 

26-46 

20-86 

28-20 

26-65 

0-10 

0-47 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

8-03 

1-87 

5-10 

0-14 

33-01 

0-12 

20 -.59 

3-62 

4-15 

1-64 

14-35 

13-48 

0-57 

41-64 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

60-45 

81-99 

38-37 

.36-12 

40-03 

10.3-81 

49-96 

90-36 

45-65 

46-86 

35-30 

230-62 

138-78 

1.51 -.50 

Nasal Length. 

11-02 

18-31 

5-28 

9-63 

10-12 

6-82 

5-28 

10-12 

2-53 

18-18 

18-23 

107-82 

35 17 

26-21 

Nasal Breadth. 

58-36 

67-55 

18-66 

44-34 

0-01 

37-84 

7-01 

29-76 

8-56 

6-25 

2-25 

234-51 

66-95 

276-61 

Nasal Height or depth. 

50-28 

46-23 

10-24 

37-11 

4-65 

40-80 

10-41 

27-93 

17-58 

12-75 

4-79 

78-56 

89-67 

10 -.59 

Upper Facial Length. 

29-79 

49-16 

4-76 

34-73 

1-33 

22-43 

7-19 

18-94 

20-77 

23-64 

0-22 

177-76 

49 - 72 

62 - 59 

Total Facial Length. 

48-64 

47-02 

29-56 

61-62 

4*46 

41-17 

18-59 

42-. 50 

47-39 

20-02 

13-47 

.599-17 

110.28 

9-70 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

1-64 

49-23 

14-99 

69-46 

12-49 

0-59 

0-02 

8-45 

15-23 

2-54 

0-62 

286 - 63 

62-75 

0-78 

Sagittal Arc. 

0-02 

8-20 

16-14 

0-49 

17-65 

2-26 

17-32 

1-66 

8-90 

4-20 

33-35 

737-58 

21-77 

319 

I'ranBverse Arc. 

14-35 

29-32 

8-81 

26-33 

19-19 

8-81 

8-31 

0-04 

33-43 

2-27 

3-61 

19-70 

0 12 

10-46 

Length Breadth Index. 

13-76 

19-32 

27-27 

30-16 

10-21 

0-54 

31-24 

5-50 

21-41 

12-96 

14-76 

01 - 63 

0-97 

48-44 

Length Height Index. 

1-33 

0-23 

8-64 

2-07 

42-51 

8-86 

10 -.57 

6-09 

0-24 

22-24 

26-85 

122-92 

2-34 

22-29 

Breadth Height Index. 

0-51 

1-47 

4-25 

0-60 

0-76 

0-26 

16-39 

7-61 

3-51 

0-58 

1-99 

37 - 19 

9-34 

33-63 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

1-83 

0-01 

4-02 

0-01 

2-69 

6-74 

4-22 

28-70 

10-09 

12-85 

1-01 

0-21 

0-34 

71-03 

Orbitonasal Index. 

94-22 

98-95 

36-80 

56-68 

52-37 

90-82 

44-94 

93-49 

37-01 

67-73 

56-58 

132-49 

196-30 

175-28 

Nasal Index. 

70-43 

86-11 

27-23 

59-34 

3-94 

51-37 

14-86 

46-23 

13-91 

23-36 

17-00 

344-93 

in -43 

304-29 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

22-61 

18-94 

0 02 

13-12 

0-29 

1-48 

0-08 

7-14 

2-39 

0-52 

0-i:5 

1-94 

33-15 

1-84 

Upper Facial Index, 

7-60 

15-30 

1-89 

11-99 

3-95 

1-52 

2-11 

2-20 

1-98 

2-05 

5-07 

17-87 

8-62 

26-47 

Total Facial lnde.x. 

tj-26 

3-80 

15-69 

0-07 

0-45 

2-91 

35-60 

0-00 

17-11 

0-08 

o-os 

32- IS 

20-30 

2-10 

Trails. Cephalo-Faoial 
Index. 

11-89 

17-83 

11-95 

13-58 

17-23 

6-36 

21-13 

11-73 

1 1 -r(' 

26 --20 

9-78 

00-03 

2 - 09 

72-10 

Wrtic-al Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 
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TABLE— XXVI. 


Values of |„r 


Eed 

Characteio. Kaffir. 

Uzbeg. 

Khos 
Tadjik. (Lower 
Chitral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kayas- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Onssa 

rain. 

Malve 

Drah- 

mill. 

Kajjmt. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania- 

Jain. 

Stature 

4:-54 

0-06 

2-06 

1-79 

0-75 

9-93 

T-Ol 

2-27 

0-06 

0-02 

10-79 

0-13 

0-08 

1-44 

0-06 

Auricular ffeiglit 10 *45 

14-44 

7-48 

5-23 

7-38 

1-16 

0-07 

8-50 

6-95 

15-12 

I0-.>7 

8-49 

2.3-08 

4-96 

12-03 

Max. Head Length . . 

4- 34 

29-99 

51-57 

9-00 

1-11 

15-25 

30-46 

32-50 

61-63 

11-84 

7-94 

32-18 

43-21 

7-71 

29-86 

Max. Head Breadth 

1-95 

64-24 

32-46 

5-77 

12-59 

3-69 

19-75 

34-68 

7-17 

16-50 

3 -.50 

28-44 

0-11 

22-81 

10-59 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

12-74 

14-89 

18-20 

2-14 

10-23 

0-12 

2-56 

4-63 

5-00 

3-15 

11-55 

11-31 

■2-68 

0-45 

3-34 

Max. Bi/ygomatif 
Breadth . 

3-29 

.54-06 

25-05 

1-13 

3-60 

4-25 

0-04 

17-50 

15-41 

3-76 

0-45 

0-4.3 

0-20 

19-75 

4-24 

Bigonial Breadth 

S-36 

13-17 

4-36 

1-61 

0-22 

o-(X» 

0-18 

0-27 

O-.SO 

0-16 

1-33 

1-12 

2-33 

0-16 

0-00 

Inter-Orbital Bn:aflth 

17-11) 

2-69 

0-07 

.5-00 

32-95 

.34-51 

36-70 

5-44 

0-13 

0-89 

18- -2.5 

2-14 

1-05 

0-99 

0-27 

Orbiton.nsal B^-atlth 

0-06 

9-01 

4-68 

0-04 

3-04 

24-24 

35-24 

0-06 

2-45 

2-0.5 

0-12 

11-17 

8 -.31 

14-21 

27-16 

Orbitonasal Are 

4-4.) 

0-33 

1-20 

0-22 

9-56 

23-18 

29-98 

0-62 

2-30 

7-58 

S-04 

14-62 

10-70 

19-12 

17-44 

Masai Leiifjth 

0-01 

0-03 

0-27 

3-55 

9-00 

5-03 

3-80 

40-00 

45-49 

31-91 

26 -.51 

20-95 

36-87 

1-50 

15-16 

Nasal Breadth 

(1-07 

0-85 

o-(V» 

0-79 

5-67 

1-85 

6-62 

2-24 

1-44 

8-96 

3-12 

1-.55 

0-34 

1-26 

10-09 

Nasal Height or Heuth 

0-38 

22-13 

10-26 

7-93 

0-01 

0-01 

0-36 

21-03 

31-41 

16-00 

10-79 

10-90 

9-78 

2-24 

12-37 

Upper Faeial Length 

0-81 

7-31 

0-57 

3-04 

1-39 

0-13 

0-01 

10-62 

21-67 

13-60 

13-47 

24-38 

42-96 

2-10 

2S-03 

Total Faeial Length 

1-70 

6-14 

Ml 

0-47 

5-39 

0-18 

3-46 

13-92 

21-40 

14-38 

21-26 

61-71 

55 - 38 

18-03 

59-42 

Horizontal Cirm ol 
the Head. 

0-27 

1-.58 

1-00 

))-32 

4-26 

2-27 

2-37 

28-74 

49-50 

15-30 

5-62 

0 04 

13-4.5 

0-84 

4-00 

Sagittal -ire 

1 - 95 

10-73 

7-23 

2-83 

L3-90 

11-43 

0-19 

1-23 

4-33 

21-87 

11-44 

6-43 

10- 3S 

26-51 

5-02 

Transverse .Ire 

1-47 

34-98 

19-44 

0-14 

2-56 

13-05 

20-09 

0-31 

0-00 

.3-16 

0-64 

11-40 

0-87 

6-26 

5 -.50 

I.ength Breadth Index 

n-02 

126-66 

105-94 

17-62 

14-76 

19-04 

61-54 

4-30 

7-86 

2-33 

0-04 

75-82 

2-? -5! 

.39-05 

•5.5 • 30 

I/engtii Height Index 

15-0!) 

39-98 

39-36 

0-35 

8-93 

0-96 

6-40 

0-05 

44-43 

3-91 

2-60 

0-04 

1-32 

0-44 

O-IS 

Breadth Height Index 

13-10 

3-66 

1-89 

12-24 

0-01 

4-92 

9-14 

1-51 

10-97 

0-24 

2-20 

32 -.34 

18-12 

2.3-25 

29-52 

Trau-s. Fronto-l’anetal 
Index. 

1-98 

26-41 

6-42 

1-91 

1-82 

3-25 

11-76 

0-00 

1-.54 

9-92 

0-48 

7-40 

1-19 

19-97 

7-67 

Orbitonasal Inde.x . . 

7-48 

17-04 

0-97 

0-91 

4-96 

0-90 

0-50 

0-78 

0-00 

4-07 

13-28 

2-24 

1-48 

3-39 

0-07 

Nasal Index 

0-01 

0-45 

0-11 

0-30 

15-53 

6-55 

10-89 

31-58 

31-52 

41-57 

26-29 

17-17 

21-28 

2-18 

26-46 

Nasitl F.let ation Index 

fi-15 

23-23 

8-62 

4-26 

2-44 

0-70 

5-36 

25-65 

34-35 

29-27 

17-18 

14 -.52 

10-83 

4-10 

27-53 

U»ioei FoCial Index . . 

2-79 

l-6f) 

5-54 

7-35 

0-01 

2-01 

0-06 

0-62 

5-38 

5-66 

8-61 

21-53 

.30 -.94 

11-48 

31-45 

Total Facial Inde.x . . 

5-08 

4-80 

4-89 

1-52 

0-92 

0-88 

2-17 

0-64 

2-82 

4-90 

14-89 

.58-75 

41-49 

40-10 

48-95 

Trans. Cephalo.Facial 
Index. 

o-OO 

8-07 

5-28 

4-37 

8-84 

21-19 

35-39 

4-05 

2-49 

13-39 

4-17 

38-79 

0-75 

2-59 

10-01 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

2-59 

1-36 

1-56 

1-71 

0-02 

0-33 

1-22 

0-12 

3t-47 

0-13 

0-45 

9-88 

l-,50 

1-52 

6-76 
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TABLE— XXVI. 

Pathan with other races. 


Cbit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Pe'5'aK<lia 

Brah- 

min. 

iSaras- 

wat 

Gour 

Biahmia. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

Ludin 

Brah- 

min. 

Iliiva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kaua- 

rese 

Btah- 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Sail'. 

Karlar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi . 

Characters. 

0-02 

0-65 

1-89 

0-42 

0-76 

20-20 

0-16 

2-01 

5-59 

0 01 

17-6*1 

87-00 

4 • 10 

.57-23 

Staturo. 

12-7.5 

12-71 

0-39 

10-12 

0-73 

12-83 

0-10 

4-74 

6-27 

0 *56 

0-(t4 

4-21 

14-86 

(1- 19 

Auricular Height. 

25-19 

34-44 

12-33 

52-09 

8-28 

1-05 

5-58 

3-42 

33-04 

0-78 

0-62 

71-15 

.53-16 

14-98 

Max. Head Length. 

0-23 

0-03 

0-02 

0-49 

5-41 

13-44 

0-72 

2-50 

1-05 

4-77 

1-94 

97 • 78 

.35 -1*9 

(*•02 

Max. Head Breadth. 

0-08 

0-24 

0-32 

0-03 

6-62 

16-04 

2-87 

13-,50 

0-49 

3-10 

3-43 

19-62 

12-21 

1 7 • 52 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

M9 

1-47 

10-14 

0-97 

6-92 

38-75 

15-35 

4-60 

5-32 

7-59 

4-50 

76-94 

11-76 

14 -.33 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

5 '40 

0-17 

21-01 

0-12 

7-99 

11-59 

5 - 93 

0-66 

t3-85 

7-67 

3-33 

3 -.52 

2-67 

17-41 

Bigonial Breadth, 

7-19 

0-71 

9-58 

4-41 

5-70 

3-06 

27-06 

2-01 

17-39 

4-26 

5-48 

10-86 

7-12 

1 -97 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

3-89 

2-05 

16-07 

0-07 

22-56 

8-40 

40-47 

5-10 

21-74 

17-32 

22 ■51 

15-47 

0-03 

(I- 1 1 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

19-63 

9-41 

14-32 

2-48 

46-34 

0-4.5 

32-68 

0-00 

12-90 

i--50 

26 • 40 

0-69 

1-38 

11-09 

Orbitonasal Are. 

58-86 

47-32 

28-06 

40-03 

28-80 

76-68 

36-65 

69-21 

33-45 

34-40 

24-96 

1-54-82 

11*2-72 

11*3-21 

Xaaal Length. 

6-00 

9-25 

3-13 

5-79 

6-28 

4-17 

3-13 

6-75 

1-34 

12-04 

11-63 

66-25 

24-16 

16-08 

Xasal Breadth. 

46-87 

^-16 

18-28 

38-97 

0-19 

34-36 

8-00 

28.25 

9-42 

7*24 

3-37 

169-42 

.58-08 

2-17-91 

Xasal Height or Depth. 

44-69 

37-00 

12-62 

36-17 

7-03 

39-85 

12-78 

29-12 

19-46 

14-97 

-■10 

65- 11 

80-68 

12-76 

I'pper Facial Length. 

33-18 

43-98 

9-11 

38 -.54 

4-6! 

27-38 

11-92 

24-04 

2.5*78 

28-52 

2-48 

146-75 

42-37 

61 • 35 

Total Facial Length. 

11-40 

9-43 

7-41 

21-49 

0-05 

12-74 

3-05 

15-02 

15-80 

3 -->6 

Ml 

.304-99 

.5* *-.52 

2-36 

Horizontal Oirm. of 
the Head. 

28-18 

16-43 

4-60 

34-32 

18-26 

3-52 

1-16 

2-03 

4-71 

(*•02 

3-75 

1 -5*.* - 6.5 

31 -94 

0-0(* 

.Sagittal Arc. 

1-75 

1-08 

5-90 

0-25 

6-42 

0-06 

6-52 

0-02 

2-35 

0-51 

U-64 

538-48 

25-94 

0-89 

Transverse Arc 

8-64 

16-14 

5-97 

18-05 

15-16 

7-28 

5-60 

0-08 

23-87 

2-00 

3-08 

13-99 

0-47 

6 49 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

0-78 

0-12 

1-34 

1-52 

0-49 

7-44 

2-18 

1-22 

0-42 

0-06 

0-06 

.5-79 

6-31 

4-.5(* 

Length Height Index. 

7-28 

9-65 

0-35 

4-01 

5-74 

0-31 

0-10 

0-61 

7-34 

0-iHI 

1-31 

27-91 

3-27 

(*•2.5 

Breadth Height Index. 

0-69 

0-17 

0-32 

0-4.3 

0-25 

0-61 

5-24 

1-65 

0-17 

0-36 

001 

57-34 

14-93 

12 -(*2 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

14-84 

7-10 

0-40 

6-59 

14-69 

0-02 

0-36 

6-20 

0-15 

0-.54 

2-62 

9-92 

3-49 

19-10 

( Irbitonasal Index. 

60-67 

56-60 

26-66 

39-94 

37-34 

66-41 

32-51 

71-04 

26-67 

49-42 

39-76 

278-89 

144-72 

118-57 

Xasal Index. 

52-31 

56-26 

23-60 

48-03 

4-21 

42-86 

13-53 

39-89 

12-73 

20-47 

14-97 

237-84 

89-89 

221-,32 

Xasal Elevation 
Index. 

- 30-85 

24-39 

2-42 

21-14 

1-01 

6-25 

1-4.5 

13-84 

7-7.5 

4-11 

1-72 

8-lMl 

41-38 

7-48 

Upper Facial Index. 

20-23 

20-61 

0-58 

24-87 

0-08 

0-78 

0-48 

9-91 

10-05 

10-05 

0-01 

32-65 

20-19 

41 -57 

Total Facial Index. 

0-17 

2-24 

11-77 

0-05 

0-33 

2-19 

26-71 

0-00 

12-83 

0-01 

0-06 

21-06 

22-0,5 

1 -66 

Trans. Cephalo- 
Facial Intlex, 

1-42 

2-90 

2-66 

2-94 

4-57 

0-62 

6-69 

2-91 

2-38 

9-23 

1-47 

41-39 

0-01 

31-01 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 
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,, , , Ns Ns' / Ms— Ms' \2 

Values of Tjiqrjir [ a, ) *0^ 


(’haiactei'. 

Red 

Kaffir. Pathan. 

Kho.-, 

Tadjik. (Lower 
Ghitral). 

U. P. 

Brah- 

min. 

BeugaU 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kayas- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagai 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania 

-Jain. 

sStatiire. 

2-47 

0-06 

1-01 

2-03 

0-28 

6-61 

4-07 

2-42 

0-23 

0- 13 

12-76 

0-00 

0-00 

2-76 

0-23 

Auricii^ai Height 

49-43 

14-44 

2-44 

38-08 

46-45 

22-67 

19-98 

41-09 

3*88 

51 -.56 

49-71 

45-96 

69-90 

31-32 

.52-33 

Max. Head Length 

62-64 

29-99 

0-33 

11-81 

41-19 

3-98 

1-84 

0-15 

0-10 

5-63 

13-59 

1-59 

0-14 

7-29 

19-45 

Max. Head Breadth 

ai-05 

64-24 

11-30 

45-59 

124-98 

39-72 

26-20 

91-41 

134-23 

1.32-22 

111-6.8 

19-50 

74-00 

10-98 

29-4.5 

Miu. Fiontal Breadth 

1-52 

14-89 

0-08 

8-91 

45-05 

12-59 

8-60 

119-93 

40-66 

28-91 

52-47 

2-08 

8-n 

9-33 

7-44 

Max. BizygomatK 
Breadth . 

44-21 

54-06 

10-74 

51-57 

81-81 

84-46 

70-16 

16-31 

141-07 

80-52 

77-32 

59-30 

72-82 

8-90 

41-30 

Bigniiial Breadth 

2-43 

13-17 

3-81 

8-41 

16-38 

13-07 

13-58 

13-50 

21-84 

10-49 

25-49 

24-88 

22-59 

14-40 

16-46 

Intel -Orbital Bivadth 

29-22 

2-69 

3 - 75 

14-03 

45-67 

47-31 

4-98 

7-59 

2-57 

6-00 

30-44 

9-62 

7-31 

5-97 

5-18 

Orbitoiiaaal Br*.adth 

9-90 

9-01 

1-52 

9-84 

2-10 

1-93 

3-13 

1-60 

4-64 

2-93 

9-30 

0-24 

0-69 

0-29 

1-32 

Orbitonasal Are 

6-06 

0-33 

2-42 

0-05 

11-10 

23-7(» 

28-79 

.32-94 

3-83 

8-96 

9-61 

15-51 

12-03 

19-91 

18-03 

Nasal Length. 

0-01 

0-03 

0-39 

3-31 

8-09 

4-71 

3-50 

0-16 

32-21 

26-46 

21-45 

17-06 

29-71 

1'.58 

12-60 

Na-ial Breadth. 

1-57 

0-85 

0-99 

3-20 

1-44 

0-08 

1-41 

0-37 

0-00 

2-97 

0-24 

0-00 

0-27 

0-02 

2-92 

Nasal Height crDejrth 22 '31 

22-13 

4-40 

7-54 

23-01 

23 01 

22-45 

30-71 

0-49 

1-26 

0-87 

5-94 

6-28 

9-71 

4-90 

Upi>tr Facial Length 

14-42 

7-31 

4-63 

20-17 

14-08 

5-67 

8-52 

32-90 

50-40 

35-05 

.■18-28 

53-14 

75 -.30 

14-90 

57-35 

Total Facial Length 

l.j-16 

0-14 

2-75 

11-05 

20-69 

8-12 

19-11 

35-61 

46-42 

33-52 

45 -.32 

91-18 

84-58 

37-85 

88-71 

Hori7.i’ntal Cirm. uf 
the Head. 

0-.33 

1-58 

4-78 

3-53 

9-60 

6-77 

7-47 

18-01 

55-47 

22-00 

11-92 

2-50 

20-86 

0-13 

9-80 

Sagittal Ale 

23-99 

10-73 

1-19 

4-78 

43-96 

39-94 

16-59 

40-11 

4-28 

0-73 

0-60 

2-35 

0-69 

2-19 

3-08 

Triin=\cisc Air 

58 - 58 

34-98 

5-30 

38-33 

-54-36 

7-25 

7-51 

32-59 

46-80 

54-90 

.53-24 

13-90 

33-03 

11-29 

20-92 

Lenath Bieatlth Index 161 -28 

126-66 

7-38 

76-81 

215-53 

64-21 

33-69 

86-37 

114-17 

1-55-40 

1.53-96 

26-54 

69 95 

25-62 

37-54 

Tvength Height I/idex 

108-47 

39-98 

1-20 

.55-99 

80-79 

29-72 

23-81 

.36-58 

17-24 

0.3 -S5 

71-51 

48-10 

63-78 

43-37 

68-96 

Breadth Height Index O' 97 

3-66 

0-62 

0-85 

3-94 

0-00 

2-24 

0-65 

32-38 

2-12 

0-7.3 

7-55 

2-48 

6 -.30 

6 -.54 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 48-38 
Index. 

26-41 

9-82 

19-96 

60-66 

12-48 

7-74 

26-08 

49-19 

61-67 

26-45 

11-78 

43-91 

0-75 

11-18 

Orbitonasal Index 

48-60 

17-04 

11-80 

13-86 

37-38 

24-75 

27-25 

23-60 

23-17 

36-49 

60-32 

35-08 

31-5.5 

3-09 

19-16 

Na.sal Index. 

0-73 

.9-45 

0-17 

0-07 

8-08 

2-59 

4-40 

18-38 

15-96 

25-17 

13-49 

7-91 

10 -.58 

0--47 

13-62 

Nasal Elevation Index 25*46 

23-23 

6-00 

12-41 

11-74 

16-60 

11-46 

0-10 

0-37 

0-00 

3-27 

-4-56 

6-20 

7-22 

0-72 

Upper Facial Index 

0-00 

1-60 

0 - 55 

13-33 

1-40 

6-40 

2-65 

3-13 

0-25 

0-7] 

1-25 

6-62 

il-69 

3-38 

11-76 

Total Facial Index 

0-26 

4-80 

0-12 

1-81 

1-79 

9-17 

1-38 

2-14 

1-24 

0-04 

0-60 

17-06 

9-92 

12-91 

20-44 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 10*07 
Index. 

8-07 

0-90 

1-74 

.30-16 

1-60 

3-84 

1-07 

3-83 

.36-37 

24-36 

4-71 

5-74 

1-56 

0-19 

Vertical Cephalo 

Facial Index. 

- 7-24 

1-36 

0-01 

5-84 

1-62 

2-81 

0-12 

0-73 

10-55 

2-16 

0-52 

1-95 

0-05 

0*00 

0-89 
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TABLE XXyil. 


Uzbeg with oth6r races. 


Chit- De^a'tha Saras- 
pavan Brali- 

Brah- Gour 

min. Brahmin. 

Mah- 
ratta. 1 

Xam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Il'.u’-a. 

Tamil 

Biah- 

min 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kana- 

rese 

Brah- 

min 

Tele^u 

Brah- 

min 

Xair. 

Kadar. 

BhU. 

Khasi. 

(Characters. 

0-02 

1 - 01 

21-41 

0-67 

0-01 

11-89 

0-35 

1-10 

5-37 

0 03 

11-97 

68-55 

4-18 

46-91 Stature. 

o3-81 

56-59 

18-99 

45-08 

9-70 

48-91 

12-41 

31-23 

35 52 

19-46 

14-19 

36-77 

95-50 

13-73 . 

Auricular Height. 

3-31 

0-69 

5 ■ 50 

0-54 

66-14 

20-83 

11-36 

1-2-64 

0-12 

21-48 

40-52 

10 • 85 

1 -05 

0-64 

Max. Head Ijongth. . 

88 -.30 

78-73 

Ol. 37 

79-03 

104-61 

127 ■3-! 

52-66 

82-29 

49-22 

96-92 

9.'i-74 

308-60 

176-83 

73-82 

Max. He.ad Breadth. 

16-69 

15- ->2 

19-04 

17-16 

38 ■62 

.55-22 

28-83 

48-94 

10 -23 . 

5 33 • 68 

31 • 71 

64-37 

48-66 

61-41 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

84-31 

87 - 75 

103-86 

71-54 

9-58 

166-49 

117-65 

8il-(i4 

86-43 

93 - 94 

90-80 

2.51-45 

108-36 

81-59 

Max Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

36 -97 

19-96 

59 - 55 

16-46 

4-26 

44-41 

33 ■ 65 

17-59 

47-1.3 

36-3" 

28 - 82 

32-73 

25-87 

0-09 

Bigonial Breadth. 

17-20 

6-82 

19-35 

12-59 

14-35 

10-23 

39-42 

8-07 

28-03 

11-82 

14-18 

21-96 

16 ■ 15 

6-41 

Lntei-(Jrbital Breadth^ 

2-78 

4-32 

3-28 

11-14 

1-34 

0-17 

7-14 

0-68 

1-30 

0-49 

1-18 

45-90 

9-97 

12-64 

Oibilonasal Bteadth. 

19-89 

11-81 

15-59 

3-94 

43-91 

7 ■ 06 

32-17 

0-35 

13-92 

9-83 

26-38 

0-00 

2-63 

5 1.8 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

46-18 

41-57 

23 - 94 

33 - 28 

24-35 

63 03 

30-99 

■58 • 75 

27 • 70 

28 40 

21 -00 

118-27 

84-76 

81 ■ 55 

Nasal Lt'iigth. 

l-l.T 

2-98 

0-43 

1-3S 

1-64 

0-80 

0-43 

2-13 

o-ol 

4 59 

4 23 

30 30 

11 96 

619 

Nasal Breadth. 

0-38 

0-29 

0-80 

0- 14 

19-37 

0-27 

4-77 

0-O9 

3-78 

.5- '9 

1 1 1 .53 

34-22 

4-37 

55 ■ 46 

Nasal Height 01 Depth. 

77-23 

73 - 59 

34 --17 

65-73 

26-08 

09 -43 

34-70 

55-44 

43-02 

30-97 

26-70 

100-12 

114-77 

.36 -47 

Upper Facial Length, 

59-88 

77-85 

26-72 

64-75 

19-62 

51-03 

30-87 

46-05 

47-92 

51-18 

15-66 

174-4.5 

79-76 

9 1-49 

Total Facial Length. ^ 

18-65 

17-74 

13 -.58 

29-14 

1-18 

19-73 

7-93 

22-05 

22-52 

8-44 

4-99 

269-66 

57-71 

5-64 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

0-75 

9-00 

1-94 

3-13 

.51-27 

24-83 

18-19 

3-49 

1-83 

9-81 

26-34 

46-18 

3-00 

5-99 

Sagittal Arc. 

60-38 

32-69 

14-00 

42-78 

14-26 

32-37 

13-23 

30-34 

•20-19 

27-22 

7-50 

708-75 

109-31 

12-01 

Transverse Arc. 

101-75 

81-39 

82-38 

610-81 

222-62 

186-59 

83 • 02 

120-81 

46-46 

152-89 

174-30 

254 • 58 

14-08 

100-11 

Length Breadth 
liide.x. 

61-63 

55-21 

27 ■ 98 

-29-08 

49 85 

76-66 

25-06 

49-36 

32-23 

41-84 

45-61 

25-96 

73-32 

24 ■ 50 

Length Height Index, 

0-03 

0-43 

1-92 

0-04 

16 -59 

2-00 

2-65 

1-2.5 

0-25 

7-43 

89-43 

44-91 

0-09 

7-33 

Breadth Height Index. 

41-94 

37-99 

21 --lO 

34-63 

32-23 

34-03 

9-60 

14 -(HI 

22-28 

31-44 

28-92 

146 • 55 

73.- 69 

6-57 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

63-14 

50 02 

22-02 

♦2-62 

57 86 

17-93 

21-65 

2-85 

14-00 

11 79 

32-52 

54-31 

31-66 

0-46 

Orbitonasal Index. 

35-45 

37-04 

15-36 

23-96 

22-45 

40 -49 

19-47 

48-47 

15 10 

30-58 

23-77 

184-39 

101-11 

76-01 

Na>al Index. 

0-68 

1 - 94 

0-24 

1-34 

9-5:: 

l-':4 

2-37 

1-21 

2-62 

(1-00 

2-46 

60-61 

13-21 

59-62 

Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

11-32 

9-41 

0-01 

7- 62 

0-15 

0-93 

0-01 

1-62 

14-40 

0-29 

0-02 

0-99 

10-99 

1-02 

Upper Facial Index. 

2-00 

4-93 

2-29 

4-61 

3-93 

1-97 

2-47 

0-.56 

0-39 

0-39 

4-67 

5-87 

3-28 

10 -.39 

Total Facial Index. 

8-04 

3-37 

11-05 

7-48 

11-00 

2 •32 

3-12 

7-13 

0-12 

8-26 

7- 15 

.51-23 

49-39 

3-86 

Trans. Gephalo-Facial 
Index. 

0-08 

0 16 

0 07 


0-51 

0-21 

1 -30 

0- 18 

0-04 

L-.13 

0-02 

17-68 

115 

13 04 

Vertical Cerh4l0' 
Facial index. 


M63CC 
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TABLE XXVIII. 

Ns Ns' /Ms — Ms' \ „ 

Values of for 


Red 

Characters. Kaffir. Pathan. 

Uzbeg. 

Khos 

(Lower 

C'hitral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali Bengali 
Kayas- Pod. ^ 

tha. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania 
— Jain. 

Stature .. 0'38 

2-06 

1-01 

9-42 

0-26 

2-31 

1-35 

9-05 

4-14 

2-46 

9 -.58 

1-68 

1-83 

0-76 

3-75 

Auricular Height 44*19 

7-48 

2-44 

30-99 

31-02 

0-00 

12-03 

33-40 

0-1.3 

46-27 

44-52 

40-24 

68-76 

23 - 7.3 

47-58 

Max. Head l^ength 112-35 

51-57 

0-33 

24-90 

67-69 

0-14 

6-03 

1-25 

0-17 

12-17 

28-61 

5-52 

1-49 

14-18 

6-24 

Max. Head Breadth 2(>-45 

32-46 

11-30 

15-49 

87-99 

2-90 

3-52 

57-86 

99-04 

98-42 

74-73 

0-96 

9-87 

0-09 

5-12 

Min. Fiontal Breadth 1*32 

18-20 

0-08 

10-93 

57-68 

0-19 

10-62 

42-14 

59-02 

37-15 

74-48 

1-54 

9-91 

10-63 

9-02 

Max. Bizygomatic 15*12 

Breadtii. 

25-05 

10-74 

20-93 

41-50 

2-61 

36-42 

87-66 

109-03 

49-01 

42-94 

26-89 

38-73 

0-00 

13-08 

Bigonial Breadth .. 0*44 

4-36 

3-81 

1-06 

6- 57 

0-27 

3-90 

6-81 

10-05 

2-74 

13-46 

12-88 

16-26 

5 56 

5-94 

Intei-Orbital Breadth 17*08 

0-07 

3-75 

4-38 

3.3-40 

8-45 

38-29 

4-82 

0-50 

0-52 

18-26 

1-59 

0-63 

0-63 

0-06 

Orbit<iua.''ai Breadth 5*13 

4-68 

1-52 

5-10 

0-10 

15-67 

14-75 

3-58 

0-98 

0-39 

4-59 

1-09 

0-36 

3-74 

9-40 

Orbitonasal Ar<‘ .. 0-97 

1-20 

2-42 

3-05 

4-70 

2-42 

21-09 

0-06 

0-08 

3-29 

3-17 

7-94 

5-06 

12-65 

10-25 

Nasal [.eiigth . . 0*47 

0-27 

0-39 

2-03 

6-99 

5-34 

2-22 

37-73 

44-19 

29-50 

24-16 

18-52 

34-83 

0-64 

12-75 

Nasal Breadth .. 0-05 

0-00 

0-99 

0-82 

6-46 

12-60 

7-83 

2-60 

1-80 

10-15 

3-75 

1-91 

0-44 

1-46 

11-87 

Nasal Height er Depth 9*44 

10-26 

4-40 

0-42 

10-78 

0-92 

9-57 

2-73 

4-35 

1-07 

0-05 

0-03 

0-11 

1-99 

0-00 

Upper FacMal I/Mxgth 3*41 

0-67 

4-63 

7-44 

3-95 

3-56 

0-57 

17-45 

35 - 59 

21-44 

23-18 

38-27 

62-07 

4-93 

42-91 

Total Facial T.Pimlh 6*88 

1-11 

2-75 

3-73 

12-15 

3-00 

10-35 

24-68 

39-71 

25-33 

38-04 

9.3-41 

84-05 

29-37 

89-89 

Horizontal C'irm. of 13*15 
the Head. 

1-00 

4-78 

0-29 

1-39 

1-43 

0-23 

21-61 

40-47 

9-73 

1-89 

0-90 

7-69 

3-38 

0-34 

Sagittal Arc .. 21*42 

7-23 

1-19 

1-62 

43 -.38 

10-86 

12-99 

14-68 

1-17 

5-09 

0-24 

0- 19 

0-17 

7-34 

0-.53 

Transverse \rc 41*45 

19-44 

5-30 

21-42 

.36-62 

13-88 

0-11 

24-54 

29-46 

38-92 

35-93 

2-40 

16-55 

2- 19 

6-83 

Length Breadth Index 147*68 

105-94 

7-38 

.52 - 73 

202-89 

1-78 

12-89 

64 -.32 

94-56 

139-46 

1.39 05 

7-64 

-15-59 

9- 15 

15-9,3 

Length Height Index 131*62 

39 36 

1-20 

69-74 

87-66 

0-05 

21-14 

35-74 

0-03 

68-86 

81-73 

51-35 

7- 10 

42-53 

60-00 

Breadth Height Index 5* 19 

1-89 

0-62 

4-72 

2-09 

1-29 

2-69 

0-01 

36-17 

0-71 

0 00 

20- 1.3 

8-87 

14-20 

17-84 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 19*88 
Index. . 

6-42 

9-82 

2-0!) 

15-43 

12-28 

0-62 

6-47 

19-97 

33-92 

4-88 

0-00 

16-56 

5-38 

0-00 

Orbitonasal Index 16*64 

0-97 

11-80 

0-01 

11-02 

6-35 

3-63 

3-63 

1-56 

10-52 

25-69 

7-63 

5-91 

8-08 

0-74 

Nasal Index 0*27 

0-11 

0-17 

0-04 

14-67 

18-73 

9-91 

31-17 

.31 - 97 

41-66 

26-07 

16-43 

20-72 

1-5,3 

26-25 

Nasal Elevation Index 9*01 

8-62 

6-00 

1-31 

1-60 

2-44 

0-88 

5-80 

7-27 

7-74 

1-04 

0-40 

0-02 

0-28 

4-87 

Upper Facial Index 0*91 

5-64 

0-65 

0-04 

4-99 

0-67 

9-06 

2-27 

0-17 

0-03 

0-16 

4-89 

10-55 

1-85 

10-70 

Total Facial Index 0*03 

4-89 

0-12 

1-45 

1-40 

0-31 

1-00 

1-83 

0-86 

0-02 

2-17 

31-61 

18-91 

20-88 

36*98 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 7*17 
Index. 

6-28 

0-90 

0-16 

29-22 

15-29 

13-66 

0-02 

1-31 

37-40 

23-67 

15-83 

2-93 

0-20 

0-61 

Vertical Cephalo- 10*14 

1-56 

0-01 

7-98 

1-87 

1-76 

0-08 

0-78 

17-58 

2-62 

0-55 

3-61 

9 -01 

0-01 

1-77 


Facial Index. 
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Tadjik with other races. 


Chitpa- I)t<iastha S'ara- JCam- 


vail 

Bmh- 

min. 

Biah- 

min. 

8 .>’at 
Gour 
Bralunin. 

Mah- 
rat la. 

1 lld'd 
Biah- 
miu. 

Ilui a. 

2-29 

0-81 

8-22 

4-72 

5-C8 

37-84 

49-46 

52-92 

11-35 

38-05 

3-55 

41-99 

0-22 

3-30 

11-71 

0-04 

100-90 

36-49 

61-67 

42-60 

30-34 

41-13 

03-05 

00-33 

22-08 

20-06 

23-26 

21-26 

■49-75 

71-23 

49-47 

52-74 

09-03 

38-78 

61-35 

132-43 

24-51 

8-64 

47-51 

C-44 

20 06 

31-91 

6-59 

0-42 

8-98 

3-80 

5-07 

2-50 

0-18 

0-86 

4-30 

0-39 

7-90 

C-82 

12-02 

4-79 

8-40 

0-28 

36-83 

1-80 

68-01 

51-79 

25-63 

37-85 

26-38 

75-73 

7-11 

12-22 

3-60 

C-00 

7-19 

4-77 

12-83 

12-25 

1-75 

10-76 

7-80 

8-96 

64-80 

0-76 

20-13 

50-97 

12-72 

51-63 

64-84 

76-86 

17-80 

58-54 

11-12 

42-33 

6-93 

5-31 

3-50 

U-92 

1-57 

7-04 

6-45 

2-04 

0-17 

11-02 

51-83 

21-52 

43-36 

10-20 

0-33 

25-92 

3-2S 

16-85 

79-45 

57-60 

58-24 

38-08 

212-53 

170-07 

68-88 

60-66 

24-98 

26-42 

50-65 

82-53 

1-61 

3-50 

C--55 

0-50 

15- 39 

0-60 

14-83 

11-95 

3-66 

11-02 

9-62 

ll-OO 

27-91 

17-52 

2-70 

13-91 

25- 15 

1-22 

63-32 

OC-33 

25-89 

40-14 

37-31 

67-93 

13-58 

25-17 

4-85 

lS-30 

0-67 

15-83 

Cl 

8-00 

0-4S 

5-87 

1-75 

0-09 

4-97 

10-52 

0-10 

8-S9 

3 73 

l-GO 

6-09 

1-02 

0-13 

4-00 

8-50 

0-52 

0-03 

0-17 

0-20 

0-23 

0-97 

0-17 


M53CC 


T.iini! 

B,-a3- 

miu. 

Tanil 

Kala. 

Kana- 

nj-Mj 

E ah- 
mia. 

Te'egii 

Brah- 

n:iu. 

ICdir. 

3 -.38 

0-02 

15-23 

1-82 

8-66 

5-71 

23-22 

2S-57 

12-22 

7-01 

21-45 

22-44 

1-14 

38-31 

38-48 

22-53 

48-27 

2)-83 

03-18 

51-77 

36-1.3 

60-94 

12-22 

43-02 

40-92 

82-51 

47-51 

51-57 

61-77 

55 -4S 

21-43 

7-78 

35-83 

21-83 

1G-S2 

27-20 

1-51 

17-03 

3-65 

4-SJ 

20-70 

O-IO 

7-63 

5-00 

7-60 

21-31 

0-94 

7-26 

3-93 

18-45 

34-32 

67-60 

31-07 

32-03 

22-52 

3-00 

7-57 

1-57 

13-60 

13-28 

0-04 

0-03 

0-00 

0-12 

10-85 

20-35 

40-23 

30-50 

23-23 

13-12 

21-85 

37-23 

40-77 

41-33 

7-62 

0-71 

9- 73 

10-13 

0-90 

0-01 

U-U 

1-02 

0-11 

0-26 

1-30 

‘^-Sl 

15-51 

7-00 

13-12 

0-20 

50-43 

97-27 

25-01 

130-03 

157-83 

LI ■ 75 

43-71 

30 -Go 

42-00 

45-02 

1-05 

0-21 


5-57 

6-97 

0-01 

1-02 

4-31 

8-83 

7-33 

2 55 

2-86 

0-33 

0-01 

7-40 

32-11 

72-37 

23-05 

49-95 

39-93 

0-92 

15-05 

0-71 

3-43 

1-08 

M4 

2 91 

0-33 

0-04 

1-12 

2- 13 

1-51 

1-31 

1-31 

1-73 

9-93 

1-37 

2-23 

5-56 

4-57 

2-20 

0-30 

0-15 

3-50 

0-00 


TABLE XXVIII. 


Ka lar. 

Blill. 

Khis.. 

Characters. 

137-60 

12-62 

93-44 

Stature. 

29-80 

95-23 

6-47 

Auricular Height. 

0-27 

0-31 

15-15 

Max. Head Length. 

302-93 

141-14 

33-71 

Max. Hoad Breadth. 

95 04 

62-50 

85-07 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

233-57 

73-41 

47-19 

M. 1 X. Bizygomatio 


Breadth. 


20-27 

14-30 

4-48 

Blgoa.al Breadth. 

10-41 

C-50 

1-60 

Inter- Orbital Breadth. 

46-22 

5-41 

7-71 

Orhitanasal Breadth. 

4-80 

0-02 

22-77 

Orbitonasal Are. 

16-27 

103-03 

105-08 

Nasal Length. 

77-27 

27-13 

18-Cl 

Nasal Breadth. 

103-19 

23-46 

130-03 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

91-93 

104-01 

21-01 

Upper Facial Length. 

203-53 

74-95 

90-63 

Total Facial Length. 

308-Sl 

42-03 

0-81 

Horizontal Cirm. of 


the Head. 


99-73 

10-78 

3-31 

Sagiltal .tVrc. 

910-81 

91-63 

3-98 

Transverse Arc. 

261-73 

119-37 

77-05 

Length Breadth 
Index. 

23-83 

53-75 

21 -CO 

Length Height Index. 

53-44 

0-29 

4-19 

Breadth Height Index. 

122-91 

43-23 

0-75 

Tran?. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

20-71 

8-65 

12-63 

Orbitonasal Index. 

309-09 

151-99 

5-70 

Ka.sal Index. 

171-01 

49-94 

15S-21 

Xasal Elevation 
index. 

0-03 

19-63 

0-08 

Upper Facial Index. 

12-31 

0-44 

19-39 

Total Facial Index, 

53-73 

52-09 

1-42 

Trarj». Ccphalo-FaciaJ 
Judex. 

23-42 

1-23 

20-03 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 
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TABLE XAIX. 


Ctaracters. 

Bod 

Kalhr. 

Fathan. 

Uzheg. 

Stature 

17-2G 

1-79 

2-03 

Auricular Height 

1-15 

C-23 

3S-08 

Max. Herd Length . . 

37 -CO 

9-CO 

11-81 

Max. Head Breadth 

1-57 

5-77 

45 -09 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

G-lo 

2-14 

8-91 

Max. Birygomatic 
Breadth. 

0-7G 

113 

Cl -57 

Bigonial Breadth 

363 

1-Gt 

8-41 

Inter-Crhital Breadth 

4-94 

5-00 

14-03 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

0-00 

004 

9-84 

Orbitonasal Arc 

9-49 

0-22 

005 

Nasal Length 

5-C7 

3-55 

3-31 

Nasal Breadth 

O-GO 

0-79 

3-20 

Nasal Height or Depth 

7*19 

7-93 

7-54 

Upper Facial Length 

1-09 

3'04 

20-17 

Total Facial Length 

0-53 

0'47 

11-05 

Horizontal Cirm. of 

11 '72 

0-32 

3 -.53 


the Head. 




Sagittal Arc 

.. 13-73 

2-83 

4-78 

Transvers-e Arc 

.. 3-63 

0-14 

38-33 

Length Breadth 

27-79 

17-62 

76-84 


Iridex. 


Length Height Index 15-29 

0-35 

65-99 

Breadth Height Indc.x 0-01 

12-24 

0-85 

Frans. Fronto-rarirtcl 11-24 

1-91 

I9-9G 


lad. \- 


Orbitonasal Index . . 

19- 

52 

0-91 

13-86 

Nasal Index 

0- 

■66 

0-30 

0-07 

Nasal Elevation Index 

4- 

■ 1.5 

4-28 

12-41 


Upper Facial Index 1 

■70 

7-35 

13 

■33 

Total Facial Index . . 1 ■ 

41 

1 - .52 

1- 

•81 

Trans. Cephalo-Faciai (i- 

45 

4-37 

1 ■ 

74 

Index. 





Vertical C'ephalo. Facial 0 

■11 

1-71 

5 

•84 


Index. 


Tadjik. 

U. V. 
Bi.ih- 
niiu. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

inm. 

Fengali 

Ka_\as- 

tha. 

Bengali 

l'od.j 

Orissa 

Biah- 

min. 

2-77 

5-39 

24-13 

22-86 

0-14 

2-15 

0-53 

0-63 

1-13 

6-08 

1-04 

35-05 

1-81 

17-61 

2-04 

8-C3 

12 -CO 

31-96 

3-83 

41-29 

0-05 

5-C7 

20-37 

41-20 

1-32 

25-91 

1-14 

0-02 

15-22 

21-49 

0-31 

10-35 

11-57 

2 30 

33-73 

38-30 

1-92 

3-24 

1-57 

1-06 

3-43 

5-40 

0-02 

18-24 

19-57 

20-30 

0-16 

11-33 

0-37 

3-16 

29-00 

46-75 

0-01 

2-73 

5-30 

15-77 

35-10 

50-31 

1-85 

6-06 

405 

2-30 

0-43 

O-CO 

27-94 

33-24 

4-61 

12-86 

5-90 

17-17 

6-68 

6-91 

0-88 

8-60 

8-60 

7-32 

5-69 

9-94 

11-83 

0-17 

4-64 

5-10 

3-80 

11-54 

3-92 

3-SO 

0-04 

1-92 

12-57 

22-53 

4-13 

3-14 

1-30 

1-31 

30 -38 

61-55 

0-03 

34-90 

30-40 

6-58 

8-64 

6-12 

2-18 

4-80 

13-82 

23-87 

1-02 

0-21 

0-84 

73-18 

0-56 

18-11 

3-41 

4-33 

1-87 

7-82 

2-89 

13-97 

0-72 

75-10 

3-47 

12-89 

0-97 

0-41 

4-44 

83-87 

17-14 

8-46 

0-44 

6-83 

2-01 

11-90 

16-23 

12-10 

4-12 

3-99 

3-82 

1-64 

9-15 

15-35 

5 • .53 

10-67 

33-89 

37-63 

5-77 

0-08 

1-24 

0-07 

13-15 

19-81 

14-07 

6-78 

18-67 

12-89 

3-32 

0-08 

4-53 

0-02 

5-28 

0-07 

0-11 

0-19 

4-26 

29-83 

9-73 

20-73 

0-04 

0-66 

0-94 

1-37 

10-07 

8-42 

2-86 

61-99 



Values of 

N, IV 

Ks-hK,'' ’ 

, Ms— 

' Cj 

-)■- lor 

Maine 

Brah- 

min. 

r.ajput. 

Nagar 

Biiih- 

tnin. 

Andich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania- 

Jain. 

1-50 

48-02 

4-33 

3-71 

12-91 

1-70 

4-CO 

1-21 

0-46 

8-84 

0-13 

1-80 

0-93 

0-08 

9-CO 

17-79 

0-10 

8-27 

49-21 

26-49 

11-76 

6-15 

9-62 

3-78 

12-17 

33-96 

4-96 

0-04 

0-37 

0-16 

10-74 

4-38 

0-2S 

3-22 

15-78 

1-35 

0-78 

8-50 

7-97 

11-06 

2-64 

2-39 

1-47 

5 -65 

1-00 

2-12 

0-94 

4-38 

2-03 

0-03 

14-08 

10-13 

16-19 

35-62 

12-97 

15-67 

26-47 

19-64 

28-22 

30-68 

29-53 

14-83 

9-99 

24-54 

0-15 

6-55 

18-05 

10-14 

6-06 

3-06 

4-31 

23-59 

2-96 

0-25 

0-25 

0-12 

0-80 

0-Cl 

6-04 

5-10 

14-17 

32-40 

0-00 

17-59 

13-17 

21-78 

73-21 

64-15 

16-85 

69-79 

15-06 

4-56 

0-19 

13-48 

2-41 

2-87 

13-11 

3-96 

0-94 

3-52 

17-62 

0-40 

5-72 

1-99 

12-90 

0-43 

6-96 

6-46 

.35-25 

23-70 

27-68 

0-38 

9-48 

14-37 

2-82 

1-45 

0-93 

0-44 

0-04 

0-05 

8-75 

6-14 

6-28 

0-78 

4-56 

6-00 

24-62 

0-72 

2-13 

8-61 

13-74 

2-65 

11 -.52 

30-43 

8-75 

6-64 

8-65 

0-71 

45-81 

29-64 

18-32 

23-19 

1-30 

29-83 

16-67 

5-94 

4-U'J 

2-08 

0-18 

14-08 

O-CO 

0-04 

4-93 

11 -.31 

1-60 

11-63 

1-78 

9-05 

58-58 

38-03 

35-08 

66-07 

39-03 

24-73 

23-83 

2-lfi 

0-02 

1-63 

0-80 

5-69 

28-79 

9-09 

6-69 

21-«) 
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Khos (Lower Chitral) with other races. 


Chitpa- 

van 

Brah- 

min. 

Besastha 

Brah- 

min. 

Saraswat 

Gour Mah- 

Brah- ratta. 

min. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kana- 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

3-33 

0-40 

0-05 

0-44 

0-14 

14-11 

0-79 

7-98 

1-80 

2-16 

2-87 

2-49 

1-58 

11-09 

3-15 

6-94 

0-09 

0-30 

6-40 

13-00 

0-96 

26-25 

40-66 

3-38 

0 ■ 10 

0 - .52 

12-37 

12-29 

7-55 

5-07 

11-12 

26-34 

43-02 

2-07 

15-97 

1-53 

2-11 

1-40 

4-42 

3-06 

19-76 

36-05 

11-21 

29-80 

0-45 

6-77 

7-98 

21-85 

5-08 

16-73 

65-97 

30-33 

11-44 

13-54 

18-84 

4-38 

41-82 

3-04 

20-56 

26-31 

16-25 

4-35 

30-13 

0-22 

2-86 

1-62 

0-00 

0-17 

0-06 

13-40 

0-25 

6 21 

4-47 

2-46 

18-90 

0-68 

27-24 

9-54 

49-22 

5-47 

25-90 

34-33 

19-87 

22-62 

5-28 

68-09 

9-69 

48-26 

0-23 

20-59 

47-00 

40-79 

16-99 

27-84 

17-51 

64-71 

24-81 

56 - 8-.) 

21-84 

16-06 

24-46 

8 -.37 

13-66 

14-26 

10-46 

8-37 

13-85 

4-83 

22-39 

21-6.5 

4-13 

17-63 

0-75 

14-68 

15-29 

11-02 

0-44 

34-21 

30-82 

.5-21 

25-65 

0-64 

2 9 -.30 

5-3.3 

19-40 

10-61 

36-48 

.57-07 

7-50 

41-01 

3-05 

27-54 

10-44 

18-63 

25-73 

11-14 

10-18 

6-34 

22-31 

0-70 

12-11 

2-0!.) 

14-44 

15-52 

18-34 

9-36 

0-56 

24-53 

43-72 

14-51 

8-41 

O-OO 

0-61 

4-17 

0-72 

5-64 

0-94 

6-27 

0-01 

6-34 

0-04 

1-85 

2-83 

0-01 

2-04 

2-08 

76-94 

52-65 

2-29 

17-78 

1 -80 

0-11 

0-09 

3-64 

4-11 

0-03 

6-25 

.V14 

0-47 

1-76 

1-11 

0-16 

8-01 

1-84 

40-20 

8-22 

9-83 

5-65 

0-18 

7-17 

4-95 

0-54 

4-88 

.3-97 

0-13 

1-48 

0-02 

0-85 

33-24 

20-70 

2-79 

15-60 

28-71 

1-19 

2-63 

3 -.59 

0-27 

74-42 

78-30 

27-97 

44-54 

41-08 

75-52 

.34-98 

79-15 

28-15 

37-36 

48 -.35 

11-87 

33-42 

0-05 

28-72 

4-44 

26 -.37 

3-9.3 

10-99 

8-47 

0-90 

5-86 

2-67 

0-02 

1-82 

2-67 

0-20 

14-91 

26-11 

0-14 

19-57 

0-90 

0-05 

0-20 

5 -60 

5 -.58 

4-29 

0-46 

3-23 

3-79 

7-83 

0-17 

14-20 

3-58 

3-88 

9-12 

14-19 

9-74 

11-04 

14-35 

4-85 ' 

17-97 

9-71 

9-33 


TABLE XXIX. 


Telegu 

Brah- Xair. Kadar. Bhil, Khasi. Charactr'i-s. 
min. 


2-02 

38-91 

00*07 

0-92 

.53-92 

Stature. 

2-08 

6 • 05 

0-15 

28-16 

0 • 62 

Auricular Height. 

4-00 

16-66 

40-92 

27-75 

1-19 

Max. H^*a' 1 Fjength. 

23-81 

17-17 

221-23 

83-16 

6-83 

Max. Hea'i Breadth. 

16-19 

13-53 

.50-12 

29-43 

43 ■ 55 

Mtn. Ttuntd Breadth. 

17-54 

12-70 

140-77 

24-52 

6-06 

Max. Bi/ygoinatic 
Bi'cadth. 

19-44 

11-84 

14-72 

9-74 

11-82 

Bitja.i't! Breadth. 

0-01 

0-10 

1-37 

0-62 

0-(t0 

[ntei -O] bital Breadth. 

20-43 

27-48 

24-71 

0-16 

0-39 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

14-22 

40-91 

0-17 

3-24 

11-39 

( )rbit'»na*'al Arc. 

22-71 

14-03 

1.58-78 

92-30 

9.5-23 

Xa-^al Ix'ngth. 

23-24 

7-93 

118-47 

41-73 

32-83 

Xasal Bieadlli. 

0-04 

0-76 

147-15 

33-94 

187-38 

Xasal Hi-i-jht or Ueptli, 

6-98 

1-.53 

56*01 

71-23 

t-78 

t']))!) I K.i- :.)1 Length. 

28-85 

1-18 

187-73 ■ 

56 • .5'5 

70-71 

I'otnl F.ii ial Length. 

2-47 

0-37 

411-10 

.56 13 

1-.58 

Ho -i.'o'it.il t ’irni. of 
til.- Head. 

2-27 

16-03 

160-05 

22-34 

1 - 23 

.^Hg-.ttal All'. 

0-18 

15-98 

803-73 

37-84 

n-57 

I'rau'v Li>c Vic. 

33-63 

41-71 

0-4‘ 56 

24-77 

3-40 

Bivadth 

fnde.x. 

o-io 

0-13 

13-16 

5-08 

9-93 

Length lleirl-.t Itide.v. 

20-92 

25-18 

114-62 

2-10 

20-69 

Hn.-uith }rci<:ht Index. 

4-25 

2-37 

115-20 

33-19 

6- 15 

fiaus Froi.io- Parietal 
Index, 

0-02 

8-23 

24-62 

9-42 

16-28 

Orbitonasal Index. 

oo ■ 07 

44-39 

.375-53 

171-35 

147-67 

Nasal Index, 

9-41 

5-12 

254-65 

75-46 

227-77 

Xasa! Kle\at]on 

Index. 

0-17 

1-85 

0-00 

20-99 

0-01 

Cppor Fa< ial Index. 

5 -.58 

1-37 

28-38 

14-91 

37-82 

Total Facial Index. 

4-74 

3-76 

65-92 

.54-98 

0-80 

i rails. Ceplialo-FaciaJ 
Index. 

22-58 

7-70 

87-. 58 

2-02 

63-82 

Wrtif-al (Vi, halo- 


Kacial Index. 
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TABLE XXX. 











Values of n,+h.' ( 

>— Ms' V 2 

0 ) 

for L 

1 . P. 

, Red 

( -liai.icteT-s, „ 

Kaffir. 

Pathan. 

U/.beg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos 
( Lower 
Chitral ). 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali Bengali 
Kayaa- Pod. 
tha. 

Orissa 

BraJi- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania- 

Jain. 

Staturo . . . 1 ■ 2S 

0-7d 

O-os 

0-26 

5.39 

5-22 

2-71 

.7-64 

1-67 

1-01 

11-89 

0-41 

0-50 

16-61 

1-59 

Auri'-ular O-OI 

7 -38 

46-45 

31-02 

0-63 

2-68 

8-27 

0-04 

33-33 

1-37 

0-01 

0-06 

2-93 

0-11 

0-11 

Max. Hcail r.ragth , . O-Ta 

1-11 

41-19 

67 - 69 

17-61 

24-61 

45-3-1 

45-64 

83-45 

20-29 

16-30 

47-75 

60-48 

14-22 

44-63 

Max. Head Hioadth .'JO- IS 

12 -.7'.) 

124-98 

87-99 

41-29 

29-91 

72 9.7 

2-84 

2-7(» 

0-26 

4-96 

89-56 

1913 

65 - 95 

66-65 

Min. Fiantal Hivadth 52*7.a 

in. 23 

45-0.7 

57-68 

25-91 

12 -.79 

28-01 

1-10 

2-72 

2-03 

0-09 

50-23 

27-86 

13-60 

30-42 

Max. Bi/vK‘>*i'Atio 16-0.-) 

Breadth. 

3-60 

81-81 

41 -.50 

10-35 

0-03 

4-01 

5-23 

2-61 

0-00 

2-31 

8-19 

2-97 

38-86 

18-03 

Bigonial Bieadth . . 11-78 

0-22 

16-38 

6 --77 

3-24 

0-24 

0-94 

0-00 

0-00 

0 . 75 

0-37 

0-26 

0-99 

0-00 

0-25 

Inder-Orbital Breadth 6-lS 

32-90 

45-67 

33-40 

18-24 

0-02 

0-32 

11-62 

.53-91 

23-02 

0-55 

27-25 

30-51 

19-52 

37-21 

Orbitonasal Bi-eadrh 3-1.) 

3-04 

2-10 

0-10 

3-16 

10-12 

15-40 

2-26 

0-31 

0-09 

2-76 

1-73 

0-80 

4-52 

10-25 

Orbitonasal Are .. 2 -13 

9 • ~>f> 

11-10 

4-70 

15-77 

2-97 

3-63 

5-30 

5-03 

0-12 

0-51 

0-05 

0-06 

2-12 

0-38 

Nasal Leinrtli .. 12*.V) 

9 .nn 

8-09 

6-99 

2-30 

0-.77 

2-29 

11-05 

9-57 

7-02 

2-84 

1-17 

7-03 

2-58 

0-19 

Na.sal Breafltli .. 0-0:J 

.7* t>7 

1-44 

6- Iti 

12-86 

1-04 

0-03 

0-78 

2-88 

0-38 

0-96 

2-32 

4-55 

1-26 

0-19 

Nasal Ib-iud't oi D.-ptli 

n.fii 

2-1-01 

10 78 

8-60 

0-00 

0-51 

21-99 

32-83 

16-84 

II-.59 

11-78 

10-53 

2-54 

13-23 

Upper Fat lal I.enLTth 0*21 

1-39 

14-08 

3-95 

0-17 

2-37 

2-18 

4-33 

10-39 

6-31 

5-35 

12-73 

27-17 

0-12 

15-51 

Total Facial laMi'^lh 1*8;-) 

.5.3.0 

20-69 

12-15 

3-80 

3-63 

0-68 

1-99 

3-24 

2-16 

3-73 

26 *55 

22-98 

4-24 

26-32 

Hoiizontal Cirni. of 21 •87 
the Hoad. 

4-26 

9-60 

1-39 

3-14 

0-31 

0-71 

10-87 

20-49 

3-42 

0-00 

4-79 

1-74 

8-20 

0-14 

Sairittal Arc .. 8-46 

13-90 

43-96 

43 -.38 

34-90 

0-12 

14-93 

6-86 

43-82 

70-62 

59-07 

47-24 

56-60 

75-04 

42-74 

Transveir-c An' .. 0*40 

2 -.76 

.54-36 

36-62 

4-80 

27-16 

40 05 

1-09 

3-91 

0-03 

1-10 

27-57 

7-60 

16-07 

17-55 

T.er)2tl* Broadth Index 18-40 

14-76 

21. 7 -.73 

202 • 89 

73-18 

67-34 

150-82 

36-00 

.55-96 

5-36 

21-41 

173-71 

83-30 

97-45 

141-12 

Tx'ngth HeiLrbt liidex 0-10 

S-93 

80- 7' 1 

87-66 

7-82 

15-73 

.35-80 

10-34 

102-34 

1-02 

3-37 

13-52 

5-07 

4-64 

9-16 

Breaflth Ifei'^ht Index 13-70 

0 01 

3 91 

2-09 

12-.S.-I 

5-29 

9-72 

1-72 

16-20 

0-33 

2-49 

33-43 

18-92 

24-00 

30-56 

TraiLs. Froiito.T*anetal 0-02 
Index. 

1-82 

60-66 

15-43 

8-46 

9-92 

24-86 

1-73 

0-15 

3-25 

5-06 

18-40 

0-20 

32-94 

18-69 

Orbitonasal Index .. 0-03 

4-96 

37-38 

11-02 

12-10 

1-63 

3-48 

1-80 

7-19 

0-00 

1-19 

1-19 

1-74 

0-07 

8-02 

Nanai Incl'-x .. 21-81 

1.7 -.73 

8-08 

14 -.77 

15 -.35 

1 -91 

1-.56 

2-82 

0-67 

6-29 

0-33 

0-20 

0-Oi 

5-01 

0-36 

Na^al Elevation Tndo.v 2 00 

2-44 

11-74 

1 -60 

008 

0-53 

0-26 

12-19 

13-99 

14-80 

5-48 

3-96 

2-28 

0-39 

11-87 

Upper Facial Index . . 2-43 

n-oi 

1 -40 

4-99 

6-78 

2-29 

0-13 

0-48 

4-86 

5-22 

7-98 

20-52 

29-77 

10-89 

30-24 

Total Facial Index . . 1 -32 

0-92 

1 • 79 

1-40 

0-02 

3 59 

0-14 

0-03 

0-26 

1-63 

7-16 

42-92 

28-62 

29-49 

48-66 

Trana. Ceplialo-Facial 11-78 
Index . 

8-84 

30-16 

29-22 

29-83 

.77 40 

88-01 

24-85 

27-00 

0-47 

1 93 

93-85 

18-14 

19-47 

43-42 

Vertical rephalo-Facial 2-16 
Irdex. 

0-02 

1-62 

1..87 

1-.37 

0-21 

1-54 

0-21 

29 -.30 

0-06 

0-65 

10-79 

1-86 

1-81 

7-50 
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TABLE XXX. 

Brahmin with other races. 


Chitpa- Desastha 
van Brail- 

Brab* min. 

min. 

Saras Wat 
Gout 
Brah 
min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Xam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Uuva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil 

Kala, 

Kana- 

reee 

Brab‘ 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khaai. 

Characters. 

0-72 

3-48 

5-02 

2-40 

3-11 

28-74 

1-69 

0-36 

10-43 

0-63 

10-83 

107 05 

8-36 

72-77 

-Stature. 

0-18 

0-36 

4-37 

0-14 

13*19 

0-75 

9-14 

015 

0-05 

3-88 

9-15 

1-31 

15-85 

11-71 

Auricular Height. 

88-94 

55-32 

20-86 

69-14 

3-23 

4-32 

11-68 

8-08 

46-28 

3 75 

0-10 

93-62 

69-66 

25-44 

Mux. Head Length. 

13-26 

18-69 

13-55 

8-94 

1-70 

0-02 

19-35 

311 

20-93 

1-86 

5-35 

32-67 

5-64 

16-62 

Max. Head Breadth. 

16-94 

18-09 

6-94 

9-90 

0-49 

0-65 

2-27 

0-43 

15 19 

0-89 

2-21 

0-51 

0-00 

0-39 

>tn. Frontal Breadth. 

1-24 

0-91 

1-65 

0-97 

0-49 

18-72 

4-08 

o- 13 

017 

0-74 

002 

42-77 

2-34 

0-83 

Ma.x. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

3-20 

0-01 

16-9:1 

0-02 

5 -.30 

8-62 

3-87 

014 

10 58 

5-29 

178 

1-76 

1-36 

22-03 

Bignnial Breadth. 

15-84 

33-78 

7-00 

14-99 

12-17 

15-93 

0-29 

15.96 

2-46 

13 52 

13-35 

11-93 

9-44 

6-72 

Intor-Orbital Breadth. 

0-00 

0-27 

5-14 

4:i5 

8-79 

1-33 

12-46 

038 

8-52 

6-85 

8-55 

35-79 

3-68 

5-19 

Orbitona.sal Breadth. 

0-71 

0-14 

0-48 

2-70 

13-27 

0-57 

6-89 

8-23 

0-25 

0 03 

3-64 

19-86 

3-67 

4-1-82 

Orbitonasal .4ro. 

17-53 

14-22 

5-28 

10-27 

0-27 

3.3-14 

9-33 

.30-15 

7-75 

8-21 

3-47 

79-47 

-10-86 

46 -.1-1 

Xasal Length. 

0-10 

0-19 

0-38 

0-01 

0-01 

0-12 

0-38 

0-12 

1-50 

1-19 

0-85 

28-51 

6-42 

1-88 

Xa-ial Breadth. 

48-47 

47-67 

19-18 

40-;i2 

0:io 

35-59 

8-59 

29-3-9 

10 07 

7-80 

3.78 

172-60 

.19-66 

211-24 

Nasal Height or]l)eplh. 

28-26 

25-59 

5-64 

22-94 

2- 10 

26-38 

5-75 

18-38 

10-47 

7-25 

211 

44-95 

60-93 

5- 13 

Upper Facial Length. 

9-38 

18-60 

0-49 

14-39 

0-05 

8-47 

1-28 

7-37 

7-59 

9-11 

0-72 

88-05 

24-16 

27 -.17 

Total Facial Length. 

0-96 

0-70 

0-43 

6-19 

5-44 

2-27 

0-10 

3-73 

3-65 

003 

121 

226-13 

25-45 

0-01 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

92-75 

74-61 

34-48 

67-74 

0-21 

.3-43 

7-03 

24-38 

34-79 

15-08 

383 

277-48 

87-98 

6-68 

Sagittal Arc. 

0-29 

8-79 

16-22 

1-.36 

17-39 

3-43 

17-24 

2-74 

9-80 

5-33 

30 21 

454-76 

12-21 

4-23 

Transverse Arc. 

54-70 

76-29 

39- 50 

68-00 

009 

1-.31 

38-55 

11 12 

76-17 

5-91 

510 

0-60 

9-98 

46-51 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

6-68 

9-80 

17-20 

18-63 

5 ..58 

0-07 

19-9> 

2.91 

13-22 

7-50 

8 -.32 

35 04 

0-23 

29-21 

Length Height Index. 

7-79 

11-31 

0-45 

4 -.35 

O'. 34 

0-41 

0-16 

0-7.3 

7-79 

0-75 

112 

26-90 

3-o7 

0 17 

Breadth Height Index. 

0-54 

1-29 

3-67 

0 • 55 

0-78 

0-32 

13-22 

6-53 

8-08 

0-58 

9-21 

36-11 

6-33 

24 65 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

1-61 

0-05 

2-54 

0-06 

2-41 

4-44 

2-68 

21-07 

6-81 

8-75 

0-59 

0-28 

0-13 

46-89 

Orbitonasal Index. 

10-32 

11-25 

1-46 

4-93 

4-32 

17-72 

.3-10 

22-22 

1-50 

9-55 

4-80 

145-60 

65-44 

42-34 

Nasal Index. 

29-32 

37-28 

10-86 

28- 13 

0-20 

24-84 

4-47 

23-45 

4-02 

8-77 

5-00 

184 -.13 

62-70 

172-63 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

29-60 

26-13 

2-13 

20-24 

0-83 

5-79 

1-23 

13-18 

7-23 

3-74 

1-47 

7-38 

40-17 

8-92 

Upper Facial Index. 

11-46 

18-81 

0-04 

16-9.3 

0-49 

0-01 

0-07 

6-05 

4-90 

4-90 

0.7 

21-08 

12 51 

28-98 

Total Facial Index. 

14-87 

25-. 56 

40-99 

10-99 

6-02 

19-81 

66-26 

8-10 

43-97 

8-39 

11-18 

1-20 

2-97 

21-11 

Trans. Cephalo .facial 
Index. 

1*77 

8-77 

8-96 

3-39 

5-12 

0-8.3 

7 -.33 

3-31 

2-76 

9-98 

1-79 

43-25 

0-05 

32-61 

Vertical Qsphnl^ 

Facial Index, 
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TABLE XXXI. 

N| Ns' Ms — Ms' \2 

Values of Bengali 


Charatlers. 

Kaffir. P^**^*"- Tadjik. 

C'hitial.) 

U. P. Bengali 
Brah- Kayaa- 
min. tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malvr 

Brah- Bajput. 
min. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania- 

Jain. 

Stature 

2-27 

9-93 

6-61 

2'31 

24-13 

5-22 

0-98 

21-71 

16-60 

10-82 

0-66 

10-91 

11-00 

0-7.3 

15-07 

Auricular Height 

3-93 

1-16 

22-67 

0-00 

1-13 

2-68 

0-97 

3-38 

15-07 

7-90 

4-03 

2-75 

12-79 

1-47 

4-95 

Max. Head Length . . 

43-4.5 

13-25 

3-98 

0-14 

2-04 

24-61 

1-02 

3*22 

9*58 

0-21 

2-86 

1-29 

4-49 

0-82 

0-93 

Max. Head Breadth 

0-67 

3-69 ; 

39-72 

2-90 

0-05 

29-91 

4-96 

14-31 

25-16 

3.3 • 79 

16-72 

9-60 

3-48 

8-79 

3-46 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

10-02 

0-12 

12-59 

019 

1-14 

12-59 

1-43 

6-25 

7-07 

4-51 

14-46 

8-74 

1-.54 

0-12 

2-03 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth 

17-59 

4-25 

84-46 

2-61 

11 -57 

0-03 

4-80 

4-61 

2-00 

0-02 

2-93 

9-32 

3-64 

36-03 

19-67 

Bigonial Bi-eadth 

8-26 

0-00 

13-07 

0-27 

1-57 

0-24 

0-17 

0-28 

0-31 

0-14 

1-37 

1-15 

2-38 

0-17 

0-00 

Inter- Orbital Breadth 

6-97 

34-51 

47-31 

8-45 

19-57 

0-02 

0-53 

12-56 

36-34 

24-33 

6-31 

28-92 

32-25 

20-67 

39-16 

Orbitonaaai Breadth 

29-66 

24-24 

1-93 

15-67 

29-00 

10 12 

0-06 

21-94 

19-64 

12-15 

28-44 

5-66 

7-47 

0-76 

0-22 

Orbitonasal Arc 

11-90 

23-18 

23-70 

2-42 

35-10 

2-97 

0-01 

16 21 

18-82 

4-25 

7-30 

3-17 

4-88 

0-03 

1-89 

Nasal J.^iigth 

7-12 

O-03 

4-71 

0-34 

0-43 

0-67 

0-41 

16-66 

10-11 

11-60 

6 - 55 

3-86 

12-35 

0-80 

1-71 

Nasal Bi*eadth 

3-34 

1-85 

0 08 

12-60 

5-90 

1-04 

1-00 

0-02 

0-21 

2-67 

0-04 

0-11 

0-94 

0-03 

2-58 

Nasal Heiglit or Depth 0*.54 

0-01 

23-01 

0-92 

8-60 

0-00 

0-51 

20-41 

32-83 

16-84 

11-59 

11-78 

10-53 

2-54 

13-23 

Upper Facial ]>ength 

1-74 

0-13 

5-67 

3-56 

4-64 

2*37 

0-09 

13-10 

25-90 

16-40 

16-71 

28-71 

48-53 

3-21 

32-62 

Total Facial I.ength 

0-68 

0-18 

8-12 

3-00 

0-04 

3-63 

1*89 

10-98 

16-95 

11-39 

17-05 

54-31 

48-51 

14-85 

52-23 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

16-41 

2-27 

6-77 

1-43 

1-30 

0*31 

0*04 

14-86 

27-08 

5-79 

0 ■ 40 

2-37 

.{-81 

5-47 

0-07 

Sagittal Arc 

. 6-28 

11-43 

39-94 

10-86 

30-40 

0*12 

11-99 

6-16 

38-40 

64-90 

.53-07 

41-85 

50-80 

4 - 15 

37-66 

Transverse Aic 

. 28-99 

13-05 

7-25 

13-88 

13*82 

27*16 

0*10 

17-37 

19-06 

29-04 

24-70 

0-66 

10-16 

0-82 

3-30 

Length Breadth Index 26- 89 

19-04 

54-21 

1-78 

0-66 

67*34 

7*88 

6-25 

6-29 

34-70 

23 -.50 

13-17 

0-06 

4-56 

6-86 

Length Height Index 25-12 

0-96 

29-72 

0-05 

2*89 

15*73 

1*97 

0-56 

30-66 

8-73 

7-52 

0-8S 

5-12 

2-51 

2-39 

Breadth' Height Index 1 ■ 12 

4-92 

0-00 

1-29 

0-97 

6*29 

0*21 

0*98 

44-63 

2-98 

1-16 

9-64 

3-fM» 

7-46 

8-28 

^ftans. Fronto-Parietal 12*16 
Index. 

3-25 

12-48 

12-28 

0-44 

9*92 

1*82 

3-37 

11-76 

24-52 

1-92 

0-39 

9-86 

7-67 

0-48 

Orbitonasal Index . 

. 2-69 

0-90 

24-75 

6-35 

4-12 

1*63 

0*15 

0.01 

1-27 

1 -50 

6-59 

0-16 

(»-02 

0-90 

1-86 

Nasal Index 

. 9-46 

6 - .55 

2-59 

18-73 

5-53 

1*91 

0*12 

9*36 

6-24 

15-12 

4-72 

1-35 

2-87 

0-86 

4-81 

Nasal Elevation Index 0*33 

0-70 

16-60 

2-44 

1-24 

0*63 

1*82 

17-80 

23 45 

20 - 92 

10-11 

8-0.3 

5-46 

1-71 

18-36 

Upper Facial Index. 

. 10-94 

2-01 

6-40 

0-67 

18-67 

2*29 

1*93 

4-85 

16-38 

14-42 

20-90 

39-58 

31 • 58 

22-34 

52-47 

Total Facial Index 

.. 11-13 

0-88 

9-17 

0-31 

5-28 

3*69 

6-53 

3-01 

7-96 

10-05 

23-65 

76-68 

56-41 

,52-08 

83-89 

Xrana. Cephalo-Facial 28*25 

Index. 

21-19 

1-60 

15-29 

9-79 

67-40 

0-40 

6*72 

16-22 

68-27 

54-13 

0-76 

19-19 

7*46 

4*69 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial 0*90 

0-33 

2-81 

J-76 

10-07 

0-21 

3-12 

0-83 

36-22 

0 05 

1 -77 

14-62 

3-63 

3*14 

10*63 


Index. 
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TABLE XXXI. 


Brahmin with other races. 


ChitjMi- iJesastiia Saraswat 
Tan Brah- Gour 

Brah- min. Brah- 
min. min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Kam. 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil. 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil Kanarese 
Kala. Brah- 
min. 

Telogn 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhiis. 

Khasi. 

('haractf*!^. 

12-26 

20-34 

20-47 

15-42 

16-81 

58-45 

12-58 

2-41 

30-41 

9-49 

0-82 

169-86 

26-80 

122-58 ! 

Statuiv. 

6-37 

6-30 

0-21 

4-28 

3-82 

6-27 

1-92 

1-35 

2-03 

0-11 

1-73 

0-61 

31-58 

2-64 

A'lrK'ular Height, 

0-24 

2-71 

0-16 

9-95 

47-26 

8-31 

2-38 

3-36 

3-40 

9-14 

23-70 

14-76 

11-47 

0-22 

Max. Head Length. 

7-32 

4-26 

3-20 

7-29 

18-42 

31-21 

1-15 

11-52 

0-80 

16-86 

11-56 

147-56 

61-54 

4-02 

Max. Head Breadth. 

0-02 

0-01 

0-84 

0-30 

8-59 

18-97 

4-18 

16-03 

0-12 

6-80 

4-92 

23 37 

14-78 

20-92 

Mm. Biontal Breadth. 

1-70 

1-31 

1-26 

1-34 

0-28 

17-33 

3 45 

0-04 

0-06 

0-48 

0 00 

40-29 

1-87 

1-19 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

6-63 

0-21 

21-15 

0-14 

8-07 

11-69 

6-01 

0-68 

13-96 

7-75 

3-39 

3-59 

2-72 

17-27 

Btgoaia] Breadth. 

17-12 

35-62 

7-73 

16-10 

13-15 

17-02 

0-45 

16-99 

2-90 

14-53 

2-11 

13-05 

10-28 

7-21 

Inter-Grhital Breadth. 

14-00 

17-94 

0-84 

29-10 

0-08 

4-11 

2-07 

5-68 

0-07 

0-58 

0-16 

94 ■ 53 

25-99 

33-81 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

1-34 

5-66 

1-06 

11-80 

3-53 

6-15 

0-81 

20-19 

1-50 

3-61 

0-01 

41-95 

13-25 

75-44 

Urbitr^nasal Arc. 

25-65 

21-66 

9-33 

16-94 

9-43 

42 43 

14-52 

38-49 

12-51 

13 12 

7 

96-13 

62-28 

58-74 

Length. 

0-76 

2-65 

0-17 

0-98 

1-24 

0-46 

0-17 

1-73 

0-04 

4-45 

3-96 

42-77 

12-64 

6-23 

Nasal Brt‘adth, 

48-47 

47-67 

19-18 

40-32 

0-30 

35-59 

8-59 

29-30 

10-07 

7-80 

3-78 

1 72 • 61 

59-66 

211-24 

Nasal Heialit or depth. 

60-43 

46-99 

15-32 

40-84 

9-13 

44-55 

15- 

32-92 

22-79 

17-90 

9 36 

72-48 

87-31 

15-89 

I’pper Fii'-ial Length. 

27-79 

42-57 

6-76 

33-34 

2-95 

23-18 

9-21 

20-34 

0-22 

24-23 

1-30 

135-09 

46-50 

.■>4-29 

Total Fa -ial r./ongth. 

2-65 

2-22 

1-48 

9-42 

3- 10 

4-26 

I!-06 

(>•03 

6-09 

0-15 

0 27 

246-26 

31-38 

0-24 

HvJn/.ontal i.'irm. of 
the Head. 

85-15 

67-77 

:»-52 

87-90 

0-66 

2-26 

5-31 

21-25 

30-82 

12-49 

2-54 

264-01 

81-57 

5-47 

Sagittal Arc. 

30-41 

9-73 

1-40 

18-10 

1-35 

11-29 

1-12 

10-62 

4-33 

8-42 

000 

753 • 65 

75-77 

2-47 

Tiansvetse Are. 

4-62 

0-72 

3-69 

0-08 

69-89 

49-86 

3- 99 

19-38 

0-27 

33-30 

39-81 

78-71 

25-51 

5-32 

lA'ngth Breadth 

Index. 

4-07 

2-25 

0-03 

0-05 

2-88 

13-72 

0-25 

4 10 

0- 1 1 

1 -51 

1-58 

1 -58 

12-17 

1-10 

i>t*ngth Height Index. 

0-02 

0-46 

2-65 

0-08 

21-77 

2-76 

3-61 

1-72 

0-24 

10-03 

11-98 

62-26 

0-17 

8-64 

Breadth Height Index. 

8-63 

6-45 

1-62 

6-42 

5-49 

6-66 

0-24 

0-17 

1-95 

5-77 

3 • 80 

93-38 

32 10 

2-14 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

7-66 

2-92 

0-10 

2-49 

8-18 

0-69 

0-13 

11-47 

1-78 

2-83 

0-39 

4-14 

8-40 

29-45 

Orbitonasal Index. 

23-18 

24-67 

6-71 

13-37 

12-18 

31-24 

9-87 

36-19 

6-78 

19-98 

13-19 

187-41 

89-68 

64-68 

Nasal Index. 

39-17 

48-36 

16-18 

36-73 

1-43 

32-61 

8-08 

30-56 

7-47 

13-61 

8 98 

208-48 

74-73 

194-52 

Na-vSal Elevation 

Index. 

61-80 

47-32 

8-84 

36-89 

6-01 

15-36 

6-87 

25-58 

17-66 

11-88 

7-81 

20-22 

61-64 

18-60 

Upper Facial Index. 

31-18 

42-90 

2-88 

35-66 

1-62 

3-31 

2-67 

16-26 

16-88 

16-88 

1-21 

46- 18 

29-50 

56-11 

Total Facial Index. 

24-36 

14-37 

1-38 

20-86 

27-73 

9-77 

0-32 

18-46 

1-04 

21-90 

20 88 

l(HI-05 

86-47 

14-68 

’Prans. Cephalo-Pacial 
Index. 

8-44 

6-10 

4*72 

. 6-33 

_ 7-42 

1-86 

9-98 

6*04 

4-47 

13 04 

3-28 

.-.0-.')2 

0-46 

38-42 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Faciol Index, 
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TABLE XXXH. 

M. N.' /Ms — Ms' \2 „ 

Values of ( a, ) *0'' Bengali 


Khos U. P. : 

Charaeters. Ked Pathan. Uzbeg. Tadjik. (Lower Brah- 

Kaffir. Chitral). min. 

Bengali 

Brah- Bengali, 
min. Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Baoia* 
Kathi. Jain. 

Stature .. 0-40 

7-01 

4-07 

1-35 

22-86 

2-71 

0-98 

19-25 

14 57 

7-88 

4-87 

8-1)3 

8-10 

0-00 

12 53 

AuricuK.t Heitrf'.r 

0-07 

19-98 

12-03 

6-08 

8-27 

0-97 

9-65 

12-6-1 

18-87 

13-41 

10-62 

30 -.39 

.3-22 

15-41 

Max. f,eiiirrh .. Sti-HT 

30 46 

1 -84 

6-03 

8-63 

45-39 

1 02 

113 

6-56 

2-36 

10 • 94 

0-02 

1-87 

3-85 

0-00 

Max. He'ul Bn ailth 13*93 

i;-) 7.7 

26-20 

3 -.32 

5-67 

72-95 

4 96 

43-49 

86-12 

83-43 

59-83 

1-10 

24-47 

1-69 

0-20 

Min. yn>iiral Hieadlh n*h3 

■J ■ .76 

8-60 

10-62 

0-02 

28-01 

1 43 

16-66 

24-28 

13-30 

37-46 

4 64 

0-00 

0-52 

0-08 

Max. Bizy^i'i-uuatic 6*02 

Breadth. 

U-04 

70-16 

36-42 

2-30 

4-01 

4-80 

21-54 

22-07 

4-20 

0-35 

1-08 

0-10 

27-19 

7-56 

Bigonial Bn-adtit .. 9* In 

O-lM 

13 -.38 

3-90 

1 -06 

0-94 

0-17 

1-04 

1 - .37 

0-00 

3 ■ 75 

3 35 

5 ■ 63 

0-72 

0-28 

Inter-Orbital Breadth o-ol 

36-70 

4-98 

38-29 

20-30 

0-32 

0-53 

11-33 

72-20 

24-71 

4-79 

32-63 

36-47 

20-09 

45-81 

Orbitona.sal Breads h 48*70 

3.3 24 

3 13 

14-73 

46-7.3 

15-40 

0 06 

32-03 

35-00 

18-05 

46-79 

10 47 

13-18 

1-49 

0-77 

Orbitonasal Ar * 16*90 

29 98 

28 79 

21-09 

.30 31 

3 63 

0-01 

20-83 

28-66 

■3-27 

10-26 

4-35 

6-69 

0-01 

2-49 

Nawsal I.ePLdh 6*17 

3 -HO 

3 -.30 

2-22 

0-00 

2 - 29 

0-41 

28-63 

34-92 

20 ■ 90 

15-35 

10-31 

2.3-47 

0-17 

5-68 

Na^al Bie.Ktlli . . 12 00 

6 62 

1-41 

7 83 

17-17 

0-03 

1 00 

0-71 

3 • 63 

0-78 

0-97 

2-74 

5 -69 

1-23 

0 - 5.3 

Nu'^al lieiLd.t m i ‘e|jrJi 0 00 

0-36 

22 - 4.3 

9 - .37 

7-32 

0-51 

0-51 

22-07 

39-31 

16-17 

10-84 

11-10 

9-54 

1-31 

12-78 

Vpper fat lal Leiiuth 1 • 7)6 

(i-dl 

8-32 

(1-37 

3-10 

2-18 

0-09 

15-05 

36-27 

19-14 

21 -53 

38-66 

65-93 

3-07 

43-86 

Total Kauai Ja*ni^t!i 0*4(i 

3-46 

19-11 

10-35 

1-92 

0-68 

1-89 

6-00 

11-29 

6-35 

11-37 

54-11 

46-56 

9 -.38 

51-30 

Horizonl<d 1 'inn. of 22*04 
the Kead. 

2-37 

7 ■ 4 i 

0 23 

1-31 

0-71 

004 

21-63 

46 53 

8-87 

1-04 

2 70 

6-84 

6-08 

0-32 

Sagittal An , . 1 *37 

0-19 

16-39 

12-99 

6 58 

14-93 

11-99 

0-71 

10-29 

34-09 

21-91 

13-41 

20-36 

39-00 

10-76 

Traas\ rr.-se \}'(' .. 48-6S 

20 09 

7 -.31 

0 11 

23-87 

40-05 

O-IO 

26-25 

35-01 

42-69 

41-85 

1-93 

18-10 

1-73 

6-79 

Length Bteatith Index 9.)*8I 

61 -34 

33-69 

12-89 

18-11 

150-82 

7-88 

29-70 

47-48 

92-30 

87-88 

0-97 

13-37 

0-03 

0-22 

Length Height Index 61*76 

6-40 

23-81 

21-14 

13 97 

35-80 

1 -97 

.3-15 

25-63 

23-19 

25-79 

8-38 

19-69 

9-80 

13-01 

Breadth Heiglit Index 0*53 

9-14 

2-24 

2-69 

0-41 

9-72 

0-21 

2-58 

76 -.35 

6-04 

3-56 

10-53 

2-41 

7-12 

8-73 

Tran.s. Fronto-Panetal 3o 09 
Index. 

11-76 

7-74 

0-.32 

5-83 

24-86 

1-82 

19-40 

37-21 

49-94 

11-24 

0-82 

29-58 

3-58 

0-64 

Orbiiona'al Tiul''* . . 6 *18 

0-.3O 

27 2.3 

3-63 

3-99 

3-48 

0 15 

0-10 

0-82 

3 21 

13-10 

0-93 

0-40 

2-06 

l|41 

Nasal Index .. 17*56 

10 89 

4-40 

9-91 

10-67 

1-56 

0 12 

• 10-17 

7-24 

17-18 

.3-01 

1-01 

2-71 

1-91 

5-12 

Nasal Klevation Index 5*56 

3-36 

1 1 -46 

0 88 

0-07 

0-26 

1 -82 

12-40 

18-57 

15-45 

5-03 

3-29 

1-49 

0-05 

12-91 

Upper Facial Index. . 5*52 

0-06 

2-6.3 

9-06 

12-89 

0-13 

1 93 

1-33 

10-60 

8-98 

18-20 

.36-19 

.30-03 

16-60 

«l-S« 

Total Facial Index .. 0-91 

2-17 

1 -38 

1 -00 

0-07 

014 

6 53 

0-31 

0-02 

1-22 

7-99 

•37-76 

.36-84 

33-83 

68-38 

Traua. rephalo'Facial -5310 
Index. 

35-39 

3-84 

13 66 

20-73 

88-01 

0-40 

13-15 

35-02 

103-50 

96-80 

0-08 

.37-15 

13-57 

11'64 

Vertical Cephaio- 1 1 • 05 

Faeial Index. 

1 22 

0-12 

0-08 

8-42 

1-54 

3 12 

0-51 

26-09 

2 32 

0-28 

8 24 

0-03 

e-14 

3-36 
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TABLE XXXIL 

Kayastha with other races. 

Chitpa- Desas- Saraswat Xam- 

van tha Goar Mah- budiri Tamil Tamil Kanerese Tel^u 

Brah- Brah- Brah- ratta. Brah- lluva. Brah- Kala. Brah- Brah- Nair. Kadar. Bhil. Khasi. Characters, 

min. min. niin. min. min. min. min. 


9-45 

18-90 

17-92 

12-62 

14-06 

61-41 

9-64 

(»-71 

16-48 

18-64 

0-21 

11-85 

1-.59 

15-01 

0-38 

4-96 

0-42 

0 - .19 

2-14 

6-91 

81-77 

18-81 

7-79 

9-08 

36-82 

28-23 

18-42 

30-37 

53-18 

75-29 

11-99 

34-92 

2-66 

1-83 

.) 06 

3-61 

21 -.56 

38-73 

12-63 

31-89 

1-22 

1-74 

12 16 

0-92 

8-20 

48-98 

18-8(i 

5-10 

11-52 

1-16 

32-73 

0 • 75 

13-92 

18-99 

10 - 50 

1-74 

17-51 

41-38 

6-18 

15-47 

12-06 

16-31 

0-00 

16-02 

24-05 

30-57 

1-71 

43-33 

0-35 

6-71 

1-98 

8-61 

1-74 

7-98 

1-22 

15-47 

5-17 

7-73 

1-27 

25-18 

49-11 

42-63 

17-35 

28-63 

17-93 

66 -.59 

25-40 

58-18 

0-03 

0-.37 

0-28 

0-01 

0-07 

0-05 

0-28 

0-32 

58-73 

57-93 

18-83 

44-62 

0-01 

38-09 

7-12 

29-97 

69-69 

66-09 

17-80 

51-36 

10-29 

54-85 

18-02 

38-79 

22-80 

39-96 

2-65 

28-19 

0-34 

17-49 

4 -.52 

14-74 

6-04 

4-34 

2-57 

14-48 

3-40 

6-67 

0-23 

8-82 

49-80 

33-94 

8-50 

53 ■ 65 

20-43 

2-99 

0-64 

4-09 

51-19 

17-90 

2-82 

28-21 

2-81 

17-57 

2-35 

15-87 

36-87 

20-58 

25-24 

10-90 

1.59-40 

12<i-09 

26-13 

57-60 

17-72 

12-92 

1-43 

1-45 

11-73 

32-28 

0-68 

12-93 

0-18 

0-07 

5-49 

0-67 

34 -SMI 

5-67 

7-05 

3-67 

27-56 

23-12 

7-70 

19-28 

16-97 

18-75 

0-62 

2-95 

14-88 

6-71 

U-00 

511 

13-93 

32-33 

0-00 

12-10 

30-09 

32 3.5 

7 -00 

15-36 

13-74 

37-32 

10 - 78 

42-28 

36-21 

47-38 

10 - 85 

3217 

0-00 

27-49 

3-73 

25-18 

50-74 

45-46 

4-18 

31-89 

2-03 

9-84 

2-68 

19-80 

13-70 

23-85 

0-35 

18-37 

1-41 

0-21 

( 1 ■ 4.5 

4-87 

46-80 

29-79 

3-96 

36-21 

45-83 

17-99 

(1 -'HI 

29-80 

0-01 

0-71 

0-55 

0-73 

1-82 

0 04 

3 -.5.5 

0 - 83 


28-90 

6-58 

4-46 

220-92 

24-85 

148- 12 Stature. 

6-91 

0-36 

0-25 

4-87 

.55-83 

0-68 Auricular Height. 

1-26 

20 •25 

45-96 

12-11 

8-41 

3 02 Max. Head Length. 

10-62 

48-54 

40-30 

317-53 

127-33 

24-93 Max. Head Breadth. 

0-63 

17-69 

14-97 

.54-92 

31-74 

47 ■ 44 Mil), Fiontal lireadth. 

6-12 

8-96 

5-23 

112-49 

14-22 

1-51 Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

22-33 

13-14 

6-73 

8-17 

.5 - 36 

20-46 Bigonial Breadth. 

1-.54 

13-52 

13-54 

12-62 

8-86 

0*75 luter-Orbital Breadth. 

0-31 

1-28 

0-54 

152-17 

37 ■ 68 

o310 Orbitonasal Breadth^ 

1-77 

4-45 

0-06 

62 - 2.5 

16-96 

10717 (>rbitonasal Arc. 

22-35 

23-25 

4-56 

167 08 

95-10 

99 24 Nasal ].<eiigtJi. 

1-53 

2-06 

1-61 

46 56 

9-63 

3 40 Xasdl Breadth. 

8-68 

6-29 

2-31 

235-28 

67-27 

277 38 Nasal Height or Depth 

27-16 

21-02 

10-69 

102-94 

110-01 

1 9 • 66 { 'pper Facial Length. 

16-03 

18-55 

0-02 

159-65 

42-21 

54-36 Total Facial Length. 

9-31 

0-41 

1-.56 

386-21 

44-47 

0‘42 Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

8-68 

0-38 

3-26 

247-32 

48-51 

0 07 Sagittal Arc, 

7-36 

13'41 

007 

117800 

107-39 

3 • 52 Transverse Arc. 

4-86 

89-78 

107-70 

210-25 

74-61 

36 ■ 31 Length Breadth 

Index. 

3-18 

7 - 96 

8-79 

OOo 

29-51 

0-12 Length Height Index. 

0-01 

16-97 

20 ■ 70 

106-86 

0-88 

16-35 Breadth Height Index. 

8-77 

17-00 

13-82 

183 04 

62-27 

0 04 Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

1-32 

2-40 

1-32 

9-01 

2-10 

36-92 ()rbitGua.sal Index'. 

7-09 

23-20 

15 16 

271-91 

112-15 

86*04 Nasal Index. 

3-26 

8-46 

4-33 

260-81 

74-50 

231*47 Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

U-76 

6-71 

3-26 

14 -.52 

.58-93 

12-82 Upper Facial Index. 

4-79 

4-79 

2-03 

27-14 

13-80 

36*60 Total Facial Index. 

1-70 

36-45 

.36 -.36 

1 73 • 26 

129-29 

28*5.) Trans. Cephalo- Facial 
Inde.x. 

0-46 

11-78 

0-06 

43-09 

0-97 

29-24 Veitical Ceph»!i>- 
Fao^al Index. 
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TABLE XXXll!. 

Values of Y for Bengali 


( haIa(^eI!^. 

Red 

Kafiir. 

Pa- 

than. 

Uzheg. 

Tad- Khos. 

jik. (Lower 

Chitral). 

U. P. 

Brah- 

mins. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kayas- 

tha. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajpnt . 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania 

Jain. 

Stature 

lo-OO 

2-27 

2-42 

9-05 

0-14 

5-64 

21-71 

ie-25 

2-55 

1-88 

38-31 

4-49 

3-99 

12-44 

2-22 

Auricular Height 

0-02 

8-50 

41-09 

33-40 

1-04 

0-04 

3-38 

9-65 

36-05 

0-95 

0-01 

0-23 

2-21 

0-27 

0-04 

Max. Hc'ad Length .. 

75-07 

32-50 

0-15 

1-25 

12-00 

45-64 

3-22 

1-13 

0-83 

5-07 

14-17 

0-91 

0-00 

6-75 

1-23 

Max. Head Bieadth 

12-58 

34-68 

91-41 

57-86 

20-37 

2-84 

14-31 

43-49 

0-17 

4-84 

0-08 

56-26 

6-03 

42-66 

38-69 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

36-63 

4-63 

119-93 

42-14 

15-22 

1-10 

6-25 

16.66 

0-14 

0 - 14 

0-84 

34-42 

16-69 

7-29 

18-66 

Max. Bi/.ygomatic 
Breadth. 

■44-16 

17-50 

16-31 

87-66 

33-73 

.5 23 

4-51 

21-54 

1-36 

5-04 

17-30 

30-50 

18-74 

70-37 

47-35 

Bigonial Breadth 

12-14 

0-27 

13-50 

6-81 

3-43 

0-00 

0-28 

1-04 

0-00 

0-83 

3-12 

2-10 

0-89 

0-01 

0-34 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

2-10 

5-44 

7 -.59 

4-82 

0-16 

11-62 

12-56 

11-33 

10-20 

1-93 

2-49 

1-57 

3-78 

1 -45 

4-71 

Orlutona.sal Breadth 

0-00 

0-06 

1-60 

3-58 

0-01 

2-26 

21-94 

32-03 

1-62 

1-42 

0-01 

9-39 

6-81 

12 -.55 

24-35 

Oihitona.sal Arc 

1-44 

0-62 

32-94 

0-06 

1-85 

5-30 

16-21 

20-83 

0-31 

3-86 

3-76 

8-44 

5-63 

13-17 

10-67 

Nasal I.^ngth 

.54-47 

40-00 

0-16 

37-73 

27-94 

11 05 

16-66 

28-63 

0-95 

0 ■ 46 

4-64 

7 ■ 75 

1-30 

22-46 

11-53 

Kasai Breadtli 

3-03 

2-24 

0-37 

2-60 

6-68 

0-78 

002 

0-71 

3-86 

2-24 

0-00 

0-24 

1-27 

0-18 

2-11 

Kasai Height or Depth 21 *89 

21-03 

30-71 

2-73 

5-69 

21-99 

20-41 

22-07 

0-00 

0-34 

4-04 

4-11 

4-43 

8-00 

3-13 

Vpppi J'’ai.];il l.eiiiitli 

8-18 

10-62 

32-90 

17-45 

3-80 

4-33 

13-10 

15-0.') 

0-47 

0-19 

0-01 

0-56 

8-06 

2-63 

2-37 

Total Facial l.cngtli 

d-02 

13-92 

35-61 

24-68 

12-57 

1-99 

10-98 

6-00 

0-01 

0-01 

0-09 

12-35 

10-16 

0-53 

11-62 

Horizortal firm of 
tlie Head 

71 -Of) 

28-74 

18-01 

21-61 

.30-38 

10-87 

14-86 

21-63 

0-27 

2-10 

14-58 

36-31 

5-93 

.35-67 

17-48 

Sagittal Aic 

0-01 

1-23 

40-11 

14-68 

8-64 

6-86 

5-16 

0-71 

11-78 

33-47 

21-74 

14-64 

20-59 

38-36 

12-38 

Transverse Arc 

0-33 

0-.31 

32 ■ 59 

24-54 

1-02 

1-09 

17-37 

26-25 

0-07 

1-49 

0-03 

23-99 

2-45 

9-15 

8-92 

Length Breadth Index 

6-46 

4-30 

86-37 

64-32 

3-41 

35-00 

5-25 

29-70 

0-08 

12-96 

4-86 

39-61 

5-66 

18-44 

25-60 

Length Height Index 

17-19 

0-05 

36-58 

35-74 

0-72 

10-34 

0-.56 

6- 15 

41-00 

4-86 

3-52 

0-00 

1-99 

0-77 

0-47 

Breadth Height Index 

4-85 

1-51 

0-65 

0-01 

4 44 

1-72 

0-98 

2-58 

30-66 

0-54 

0 00 

18-13 

8-18 

13-43 

16 IS 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

1 1-87 

0-00 

26-08 

6-47 

2-01 

1-73 

3-37 

19-40 

1-44 

9-72 

0-.54 

7-61 

1-11 

20-25 

7-88 

Orhitonasal Index . . 

2-94 

0-78 

23-60 

3-63 

3-82 

1-80 

0-01 

0-10 

1-10 

1-64 

7-01 

0-22 

0-05 

1-02 

16-48 

N asal Index 

43-68 

31 - .58 

18-38 

31-17 

33-89 

2-82 

9-36 

10-17 

l-.5() 

0-69 

1-85 

5 ■ 75 

3-23 

14-59 

1-78 

Nasal Elevation 

Index . 

29-65 

25-55 

0-10 

5-80 

13-45 

12-19 

17-80 

12-40 

0-09 

1-26 

2-86 

4 -.30 

6-12 

7-12 

0-37 

Upper Facial Index . . 

0-.58 

0-62 

3-13 

2-27 

3-32 

0-48 

4-85 

1-33 

1-86 

2-54 

4-14 

13-90 

21-81 

7-02 

22-13 

Total Facial Index . . 

1-78 

0-64 

2-14 

1-83 

0-11 

0-03 

3-01 

0-31 

0-49 

2-06 

8-16 

45-28 

30-52 

28-84 

49-96 

Trane. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

5-40 

4-05 

1-07 

0-02 

0-04 

24-85 

6-72 

13-15 

0-76 

32-16 

19-05 

16-10 

2-03 

0-08 

0-71 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial 4*00 

Index. 

0-12 

0-73 

0-78 

2-86 

0-21 

0-83 

0-51 

23-85 

0-49 

0-08 

7-67 

0-71 

0-83 

4-88 
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TABLE XXXIII. 


Pod with other races. 


Chitpa- 

Tan 

Brah- 

min, 

Desas- : 
lha 
Brah- 
min. 

Sarasivat 

Gour 

Brah- 

min. 

Slah- 

ratta. 

Xam- 
buil'i i 
B:ah- 
min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Bi’nh- 

miu. 

Tmiil 

K-aia. 

Kara- 

rosi- 

Br.ah- 

min. 

Tel'-ira 

Biaii- 

min. 

Ka'ir. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

KhasL 

Charactcra. 

3-C4 

0-83 

0-02 

0-83 

0-33 

8-92 

1-24 

8-10 

0-73 

2-50 

33-29 

57-07 

0-03 

34-69 

Stat'ire. 

0-05 

1-34 

5-25 

0-03 

14-72 

0-44 

10-38 

0-33 

0-17 

4-71 

10-46 

1-90 

14-30 

13-28 

Auricular Height. 

2-5G 

0-20 

4-79 

1-63 

73-90 

21-83 

11-15 

12-43 

0-00 

23-22 

43-43 

3-00 

2-53 

6-10 

Max. Ilea) Length. 

2-84 

G-54 

4-23 

1-53 

0-18 

3-23 

7-36 

0-03 

8-35 

0-11 

0-30 

59-27 

16-50 

4S1 

Max. Hoad Bn-adth. 

7-71 

0-17 

2-52 

4-23 

0-14 

3-44 

0-21 

2-71 

8-12 

0 01 

0-16 

3-74 

1-81 

3- ‘^2 

Mia. Frontal Breadth. 

14-18 

13-12 

1-00 

11-32 

2-66 

4-17 

0-70 

3-24 

3-53 

2-04 

5-03 

14-81 

0-57 

11-90 

Max. Bir.ygomatio 
Breadth. 

3-02 

0-02 

16-56 

0-03 

5-29 

8-33 

3-69 

0-11 

10-29 

5-08 

1-66 

1-62 

1-25 

22-51 

Bigarjiil Breadth. 

0-00 

3 -.36 

0-58 

0-11 

0-00 

0-34 

0-40 

0-61 

3-38 

0-07 

0-01 

0-31 

0-11 

0-05 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

2-87 

1-52 

14-21 

0-27 

20-29 

7-07 

37-48 

4-14 

19-50 

13-33 

20-20 

17-76 

0-17 

0-37 

Oibitaaa.aal Breailtb. 

12-34 

5-39 

8-97 

0-57 

35-99 

2-39 

24-28 

0-49 

7-85 

4-52 

18-61 

3-08 

0-15 

17-71 

Orbit onasal Arc. 

0-11 

0-01 

1-06 

0-06 

1-22 

5-92 

0-07 

5-56 

0-29 

0-21 

2-59 

23-00 

14 -.12 

9-77 

Nasal T>t,ngth. 

0-50 

2-16 

0-08 

0-72 

0-93 

0-30 

0-03 

1-41 

0-12 

3-89 

3-41 

40-70 

11-69 

5-50 

Nasal Breadth. 

2-31 

2-04 

0-10 

2-16 

18-09 

1-63 

3-09 

0-98 

2-30 

3-60 

8-72 

58-11 

9-21 

80-84 

Na.sal Height or Depth. 

8-42 

6-91 

0-09 

6-89 

0-47 

9-33 

0-10 

5-41 

1-33 

0-37 

0-52 

1-81 

32-77 

0-09 

Upper Facial Length. 

2-04 

7-06 

0-51 

5-41 

2-79 

2-26 

0-08 

1-92 

1-81 

2-59 

5-38 

59-71 

12-29 

13-57 

Total Facial Length. 

8-10 

9-07 

6-97 

0-89 

32-57 

3-21 

13-06 

1-39 

1-92 

12-07 

20-65 

124-53 

3-03 

4-8.3 

Horizontal Cirm. ai 
(he Head. 

43-46 

31-14 

10-58 

12-51 

9-85 

0-59 

0-00 

6-09 

10-76 

1-60 

0-61 

184-33 

45-70 

0-57 

Sagittal Arc. 

0-46 

3-05 

8-90 

0-01 

9-62 

0-65 

9-67 

0-45 

4-36 

1-60 

19-42 

508-61 

20-59 

1-77 

Transverse Arc. 

0-28 

3-34 

0-14 

4-37 

36-19 

22-76 

0-09 

6-03 

7-91 

12-15 

15-37 

.38-13 

7-82 

0-0.) 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

1-32 

0-.39 

0-87 

1-01 

0-87 

8-73 

1-56 

1-74 

018 

0-23 

0-23 

4-57 

7-50 

3-50 

Linzth Height Index 

1-62 

3-37 

0-41 

0-55 

13-34 

0-43 

0-83 

0-14 

2-20 

4-74 

5-89 

45-25 

0-34 

3-43 

!3re.idth Height Index. 

0-63 

0-16 

0-36 

0-39 

0-22 

0-56 

5-39 

1-73 

0-19 

0-32 

0-01 

56-77 

14-6S 

12-27 

Trin^. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

7-98 

3-18 

0-06 

2-71 

8-57 

0-59 

0-09 

11-05 

1-60 

2-61 

0-48 

4-48 

0-97 

•28-07 

Orb.to iasal Index. 

1-60 

1-94 

0-22 

0-22 

0-13 

6-40 

0-01 

9-80 

0-21 

1-99 

0-19 

101-85 

•il- 10 

21 -.12 

N.nsal Index. 

1-80 

4-12 

0-04 

2-79 

0-74 

2-23 

1-90 

2-40 

2-21 

0-28 

1-99 

89-83 

19- 39 

8.) -06 

Nasal Elevation. 
Index. 

21-54 

18-55 

0-59 

14-30 

0-04 

2-95 

0-18 

8-89 

4-00 

1-53 

0-24 

3-64 

31-91 

3-47 

Upper Facial Index. 

12-71 

20-41 

0*00 

17-24 

0-23 

0-01 

0-01 

6-73 

5-62 

5-62 

0-51 

22-76 

13-63 

30-92 

Total Facial Index. 

3-72 

0-59 

2-01 

3-50 

6-95 

0-29 

9-96 

3-44 

2-47 

4-36 

3-47 

48-37 

44-99 

0-87 

Tr.ins. Cephaio-Facial 
Index. 

0-64 

1-98 

1*59 

1*90 

3-21 

0-21 

5-08 

1-92 

1-45 

7-23 

0-74 

38-44 

0-08 

27-02 

Verticil Cep edo- 


Foolal Indei.r 
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TABLE XXXIV. 

Values of -5^7 )- for Orissa 


Red 

Characters. Kaffir. Pathan. Uzbeg. ' 

Padjik. 

Khos 

(I.iwer 

Chitral). 

U.P. 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kav-as- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Pad. 

Jfalve 

Brah- Rajput, 
min. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Andich 

Brali- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania- 

dain. 

Statnre .. .. 9-81 

0-06 

0-23 

4-14 

2-15 

1-67 

16-60 

14-57 

2-55 

0-00 

38-58 

0-62 

0-43 

7-38 

0*00 

Auricu!."r Height .. 51-61 

6-95 

3-83 

0-13 

35-05 

33-33 

15-07 

12*60 

36*05 

50-73 

52-02 

47-04 

81-10 

24-68 

5a * < 5 

Max. Head Length . . 160-30 

61-63 

C-IO 

0-17 

31-98 

83-45 

9-53 

6*56 

0-83 

13-34 

37-82 

50-46 

1-06 

15-35 

6*83 

Max. Head [Breadth 27-33 

7-17 

134-23 

90-04 

41-20 

2-70 

2516 

88*12 

0-17 

5-14 

0-79 

111-38 

13-92 

66-01 

75*92 

Mir. Frontal Breadth 58 - 77 

5-00 

40-66 

59-02 

21-49 

2-72 

7-07 

24-28 

0-14 

0-01 

2-83 

53*72 

23-88 

8-11 

27*24 

Max. Bizygomatic 54-14 

Breadtffi 

15-41 

141-07 

10,9-03 

33-30 

2-61 

2-00 

22-07 

1-36 

2*45 

16-44 

34*71 

18-14 

78-81 

68-74 

Eigonial Breadth .. 20-43 

0-30 

21-84 

10-05 

5-40 

0-00 

0-31 

1-57 

0-00 

1-04 

0-72 

0*51 

1-79 

0-00 

0-43 

Inter-Orhital Breadth 35 ■ 42 

0-13 

2-57 

0-50 

11-33 

53-91 

30-34 

72-20 

10-20 

2-20 

37-52 

- 5-80 

3-18 

2-20 

1*28 

Orhitoa-sal Breadth 2 ■ 74 

2-45 

4-64 

0-98 

2-73 

0-31 

19-64 

35-00 

1-02 

0-03 

2-26 

0-09 

3-48 

9-20 

24-42 

Orbitonasal Arc .. 0-79 

2-30 

3-83 

0-03 

6-03 

5-03 

18-82 

28- 06 

0-31 

3-35 

3-48 

10-02 

5-91 

14-34 

13-20 

Nasal Length .. 74-03 

45-49 

32-21 

44-19 

33 24 

9-57 

1011 

34*92 

0-95 

0-02 

2-75 

0-26 

0-11 

22-51 

10-94 

Nasal Breadth .. 3-43 

1-44 

0-00 

1-80 

6-91 

2-83 

0-21 

3*63 

3-86 

5-07 

0-70 

0-02 

0-51 

0-05 

7*33 

Na«al Height or Depth 33-98 

31-41 

0-49 

4-35 

9-94 

32-83 

32-83 

39*31 

0-00 

0-54 

7-28 

7-49 

7*82 

11*38 

3*63 

Upper Facial Length 21-80 

21-67 

50-40 

35-59 

11-54 

10-39 

25*96 

33*27 

0-47 

0-03 

0-98 

0-44 

8-33 

6*53 

1*39 

Total Facial Length 16-78 

21-40 

46-42 

39-71 

22-53 

3-24 

10-95 

11*29 

0-01 

0-00 

0-09 

21-06 

16-73 

0*62 

19-50 

Uorizontal Cinn. of 141-79 
the Head. 

49-50 

55-47 

40-47 

61 -55 

20-49 

27-03 

40*53 

0-27 

6-19 

32-67 

73-75 

14-67 

57-04 

38-28 

Sagittal Arc .. 20-03 

4-33 

4-23 

1-17 

0-12 

43-82 

33-40 

10*29 

11-78 

13-04 

3-50 

0-53 

3-03 

17-59 

0*13 

Transverse Arc . . 2 -73 

0-00 

46-80 

29-46 

0 21 

3-91 

19 00 

35*01 

0-07 

4-81 

1-21 

20-18 

1-41 

8-63 

9-4S 

Lencrth Breadth 13-90 

Index. 

7-83 

114-17 

94-56 

4-33 

55 90 

0-29 

47*43 

0-08 

21-74 

10-76 

64-93 

22-08 

23-40 

40*51 

Length Height Index 166-95 

44-43 

17-24 

0-03 

75-10 

102-34 

30- 66 

25*63 

41-00 

80-08 

102-83 

64-30 

88-22 

47-95 

74-93 

Breadth Heigiit Index 89-84 

16-97 

32-33 

36-17 

83-87 

10-20 

44-03 

76 *-55 

30-06 

21-98 

47-10 

140-41 

102-37 

88-16 

136-49 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal U-09 

Index. 

1-54 

4.9 -1.9 

19-97 

11-00 

0-15 

11-75 

37-21 

1-44 

0-03 

G-15 

27-09 

0*01 

41-31 

27*20 

Orbitonasal Ln lex .. 12-93 

0-00 

21-17 

1 -53 

1-64 

7 19 

1-27 

0-32 

1-10 

6-74 

23-22 

3-85 

2*51 

4-00 

0*15 

Nasal Index .. 52-33 

31-52 

15-93 

31 -97 

37-63 

0-07 

0 24 

7-24 

1-50 

1 - 70 

0-07 

2-68 

0-73 

11-50 

0-CS 

Nasal Fievation Lilex 47-15 

34-35 

0-37 

7-27 

19-81 

13-99 

23-45 

13-57 

0-00 

0-53 

3-53 

5 - 75 

4-31 

12*30 

0*16 

Upper Fecial Index- - 0-1.9 

5-33 

0-25 

0-17 

0-03 

4-SO 

10-3S 

10-60 

1-SO 

0-33 

0-95 

10-49 

19-92 

3*57 

20*49 

Total Facial In.iex . . 0-77 

2-82 

1-24 

0-86 

0-19 

0 20 

7-90 

0 02 

0-49 

1-03 

8-45 

65*64 

41-00 

35-62 

74* 13 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 3-95 
Index. 

2-49 

o O'’ 
O ■ 

1 31 

0-66 

27-00 

10 22 

35 02 

0-70 

30 37 

22-10 

38-81 

0-04 

0*21 

4*tl 

Vertical Cppl.tt!o-I-'aiial 71-09 
li.dux. 

34-47 

lO'Cij 

17-58 

61-99 

29 -.30 

35-22 

20 09 

23-85 

32-40 

31-80 

7-13 

23-35 

17*60 

1C -64 
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TABLE XXXIV. 

Brahmin with other races. 


Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

l)r^da?' Saras wat 
tha Gour 

Brah- Brah- 
min. min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Tluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

mifi. 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kana- 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Tele^u 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khfvsi. 

CbaracU/.s. 

0-26 

0-70 

2-06 

0-31 

0-69 

27-39 

0-06 

3-61 

6-97 

0-10 

30*00 

130-38 

4-88 

90-34 

iStature. 

68-30 

62-83 

11-29 

41-81 

2-99 

45-87 

5-21 

24-12 

30-3) 

12-24 

6-64 

34-0) 

7-20 

6-13 

A'lriciUr Height. 

10-82 

3-15 

12-79 

0-40 

136-24 

43-62 

21-75 

25- 19 

0-73 

43-93 

87-77 

1-32 

L-03 

18-23 

Max. Head Length. 

7-66 

13-56 

8-05 

3-88 

0-01 

3-19 

13-79 

0-34 

15-42 

0-00 

1 - 26 

98 -SS 

20-03 

11-10 

M’ax. Head Breadth, 

10-30 

12-66 

2-40 

4-61 

0-71 

6-90 

0-03 

5-26 

9-51 

0-25 

0-01 

9-20 

4-03 

7-58 

Krental Brea Ith, 

12-51 

11-24 

0-(»0 

8-65 

0-65 

13-34 

0-72 

1-13 

1-23 

0-33 

2-41 

43-03 

0-06 

9 ■ 50 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Bn'adth. 

6-86 

0-01 

25-32 

0-02 

8-49 

12-94 

5-83 

0-2-2 

15-87 

7-98 

2-80 

3-31 

2-09 

38-36 

Big ):ii il Br.'adth,. 

16-21 

2-72 

17-00 

8-92 

10-94 

6-17 

44-73 

4-03 

29-52 

8-22 

10-86 

24-07 

12-99 

3-07 

fiitm-t >rbital Breadth, 

0-41 

0-00 

10-99 

4-00 

17-88 

3-85 

38-18 

1-34 

16-90 

12-26 

17-94 

33-83 

3-16 

3-23 

Orbitoriusal Bavuith. 

15-75 

6-71 

9-51 

0-12 

46-28 

1-75 

29-54 

1-80 

8-12 

4-11 

22-73 

9-49 

0-01 

37-15 

Oftiit iriasiil 

2-73 

1-16 

0-09 

0-49 

0-14 

15-33 

0-39 

13-48 

0 09 

0-16 

0-97 

63-83 

31-29 

26-72 

Xasai Length. 

3-02 

7-66 

0-91 

2-94 

3-40 

0-44 

0-91 

3-91 

0-04 

9-14 

8-78 

88-54 

22-88 

U-19 

Nas-il Brt>adth. 

4-01 

3-57 

0-16 

3-26 

27-66 

2-35 

4-67 

1-34 

3-49 

0-43 

13-68 

103-02 

33-32 

144-63 

Xa-i'il Height or Depth. 

896 

6-96 

0-11 

6-40 

2-41 

9-18 

0-09 

4-51 

0-51 

0-00 

2-67 

22-43 

39-43 

0-77 

Ri *ial [/jngLh. 

6-39 

11-91 

0-90 

7-85 

4-61 

3-04 

0- 18 

2-45 

2-42 

3-52 

8-88 

108-21 

17-50 

21-73 

Tot ti Faei il Length. 

19-76 

22-02 

13-88 

2-95 

67-08 

7-26 

24-12 

3-50 

4-83 

22-48 

38-47 

203-80 

2-59 

7-37 

Hori/oiital Cum. of 
the Hoad. 

19-62 

9-41 

0-28 

25-69 

55-03 

19-07 

U-.)0 

005 

0-31 

3-59 

21-47 

191-37 

23-02 

619 

Sagittal .Arc. 

3-26 

2-04 

8-65 

0-42 

9-54 

0-07 

9-47 

0-02 

3-36 

0-70 

22-38 

980-93 

38-83 

3-63 

Trausvor>e Arc. 

0-13 

4-37 

0-03 

6-30 

59-27 

37-06 

0-01 

8-51 

9-89 

20-47 

■26-82 

73-57 

13-25 

0-00 

Length Bivadth 

Index. 

86-65 

76-42 

28-38 

30-46 

69-12 

96-32 

24-60 

53-09 

35-02 

48-36 

3-40 

29-19 

91-49 

23-48 

I/Mgth Height index. 

70-46 

83-81 

23-04 

1-21 

2-14 

22-68 

20-14 

22-07 

32-52 

914 

'.)• 16 

1-SO 

38-54 

18-70 

)?roa Uh Height iu.Ux, 

0-23 

1-02 

3-73 

0-25 

0-45 

0-09 

16- 15 

7-08 

301 

0-26 

1-54 

71-86 

11-89 

33- 16 

Tian . Fro'ito-PaiK'tal 
Index. 

26-95 

13-95 

0-55 

9-97 

21-97 

0-01 

0-48 

8-86 

0-24 

0-84 

0-70 

17-59 

3-03 

32-22 

Orbitona-ial Index. 

10-63 

11-87 

0-43 

3-58 

2-93 

18-54 

1-76 

23-4-1 

0-43 

8-67 

1-85 

■231-04 

81 ■ 53 

3-1-48 

Nasal Index. 

4-80 

9-58 

0-00 

5-70 

12-54 

4-45 

1-92 

4-45 

2-30 

0 13 

1-84 

173- 10 

32-27 

151-67 

Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

19-84 

16-14 

0-18 

10-56 

1-32 

0-52 

0-73 

5-21 

1-14 

0-02 

12-72 

0-63 

30-37 

0-64 

Upper Facial Index. 

14-91 

26-54 

0-57 

19-48 

1-92 

0-37 

0-70 

4-81 

4-76 

4-76 

0-34 

30-43 

14-38 

-40-38 

Total Facial In<iex. 

2-14 

0-01 

6-75 

1-96 

5-42 

0-05 

22-22 

1-95 

7-75 

2-79 

7-16 

67-88 

33- IS 

0-444 

Traiiif. Cephah -Facial 
Index. 

26 46 

18-93 

11-76 

12-24 

8-71 

19-02 

5-23 

8-69 

12 26 

3-12 

0-30 

1-72 

26-58 

0-44 

Vertic.al CVp.hdc. 
Facial Index. 
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TABLE XX W. 

Values of -gw for Rajput 


( 1; U'.U l.-l- 

Bed 

Kaffir. 

Pa- 

tlian. Unbeg. 

Tad- Khos U. P. Bengali Bengali Bengali ^ 

jik. (Lower Brah- Brah- Kayas- Pod. 

Chitral). min. min. tba. 

Orissa Malve Nagar Audich Bania 

Brah- Brah- Brah- Brah- Ivatbi. — Jain, 

min. min. min. min. 

Statiue 

8-!J 

10.70 

12-70 

0-68 

48-02 

11-89 

0-66 

4-87 

38-31 

38.58 

21-23 

25-67 

25-12 

3-00 

32-94 

Auriciij.u H' 

O-lin 

10.57 

40-71 

44-52 

1-21 

0-01 

4-03 

13-41 

O-Ol 

52-02 

1-53 

0-20 

3-78 

0-23 

0-07 

Max. E!'- i '■.■'L'th . . 


7 .'.14 

1 3 ■ 50 

28-01 

0 08 

16*30 

2-86 

10-94 

14-17 

37 • 82 

1-35 

12-21 

21-28 

0 29 

10-52 

Max. iio.i'l f ’u ."1* ii 

lIj-OL> 

3 -.70 

111-08 

74 '73 

26.40 

4-96 

16-72 

59-83 

0-us 

0-79 

7-95 

78-82 

7 -on 

51-09 

52-86 

Min. T'l tuia' P.MMili li 

Tl> • 8 1 

11 -.75 

.72 • 47 

74-48 

33- 06 

0 09 

14-46 

37-46 

0-84 

283 

1-82 

69-72 

36-80 

15-27 

40-83 

Max. Hi/n 

Breadth. 

1) :i7 

0 . 4.7 

77-32 

42-04 

4-38 

2-31 

2-93 

0 - 3.5 

17-30 

16-44 

2-46 

2 ■ 67 

0-07 

32-05 

11-15 

BigoiJial fin-adtli 

24 -63 

1 33 

2.7 ■ 40 

13-40 

8 -.70 

0.37 

1-.37 

3-75 

3-12 

0 . 72 

2-58 

0-02 

0-22 

0-38 

1-96 

JnUT-Orbital Iheadth 

0’03 

18-2.7 

30-44 

18-20 

0.67 

.7 . .7,7 

6-31 

4-79 

2-49 

37-52 

10-14 

12-24 

15-14 

8-00 

21-03 

Orbitona'ai Iheadlli 

0 03 

012 

0 ■ 30 

4-70 

003 

2-76 

28-44 

46-79 

0 01 

2-23 

1-69 

13-48 

9 -.52 

1.5-78 

35-37 

Orbitonaftai An 

0 83 

8 04 

0-01 

3-17 

15.67 

0.71 

7-30 

10-26 

3-76 

3 4S 

0-11 

1-35 

0-31 

7-34 

2-62 

Na>al Leagtli 

40 09 

20-ol 

21-4.7 

24- 16 

14-83 

2-84 

6 -.57 

1.5-35 

4-64 

2-75 

1-89 

0-57 

1-44 

11 43 

2-32 

Na.sal 

, fi-14 

3-12 

0 24 

3-7-7 

10- 14 

0.96 

0 04 

0-97 

0-00 

0-TO 

2-85 

0-43 

2-00 

0-13 

2-49 

Nii'td Bt ig!'’ "J 1 '* i>tl 

1 lO-fiS 

10.70 

.7. ST 

007 

(1.27 

11 ..71 

1 1 . .70 

10-84 

4-04 

7-28 

1-78 

0-0.1 

9-02 

1-81 

0-08 

L^pj)C*r Vaeial 

1 1 -.-.1 

13-47 

38-2.8 

23-18 

7 . 10 

5 • 37 

10-71 

21-53 

0 01 

0-98 

0-35 

2-32 

12-71 

3-07 

3-98 

Total V.M-iai 

ifi- m 

21-211 

4.7-52 

38-04 

21-78 

3-73 

17-07 

11-37 

0-03 

0-09 

0-05 

17-56 

12-35 

0-30 

14-44 

H(jnz"ntat(’irni. cf 
the Head 

.•i2't)li 

.7-62 

1 1 • 92 

1 -80 

4 • 56 

0-00 

0-40 

1-04 

14-.58 

32-67 

4 -GO 

7-17 

2-61 

10-48 

0-20 

►Sagittal An; 

34 2.') 

11-44 

0-00 

0-24 

3 96 

59-07 

.53-07 

21-91 

21-74 

3-59 

4-07 

1-16 

0-90 

7-33 

1-93 

Tiari'\ 'v-' 

0-2ii 

0-04 

.53-24 

37-03 

i-oo 

I -10 

24-70 

41-85 

0-03 

1-21 

1-57 

26-62 

4-39 

12-79 

14-81 

Jx.‘nuth Pnvdth 

I ndo.v. 

0-17 

0 - 04 

1 .73 ■ 00 

130-07 

23.70 

21-41 

23-50 

87-88 

4-86 

10-76 

3-82 

109-85 

30-76 

47-74 

78-92 

l.ormth Height iri<l(‘\ 

7-73 

2 - 00 

71 .71 

81-73 

1 - 4.7 

3-37 

7 -.52 

2.5-70 

3-52 

102-83 

0-45 

.50-39 

0-29 

0 - 75 

2-13 

J^rcadth lb‘ii:ht lTid“ 

\ 0 • 8 1 

2 - 20 

0.73 

o-no 

614 

2-49 

1 16 

3-56 

0-110 

47 10 

0-84 

26-56 

11 -.57 

16-76 

23-40 

'1 rails. Fr'inl'i-Parici.il 6-(ii 
In'lPN 

0 48 

20-4.7 

4-88 

0-72 

5 - 06 

I -92 

11-24 

0-54 

6 - 15 

18-75 

6-18 

4 - 65 

19 .58 

6-46 

Orliiton.i-^al fu'lex . 

. l-3d 

13-28 

00 . 32 

27-00 

30-43 

1-10 

6 -.59 

13-10 

7-01 

23-22 

1-32 

7-24 

8 47 

1 -70 

22-97 

Xa'al Index 

. 41 -31 

20-20 

13-40 

20-07 

29-64 

0-33 

4-72 

.5-01 

1 -87 

0-07 

5-37 

1-59 

0-30 

■ 9-43 

0-00 

Na.sal Elevation 
Index. 

21 1.7 

17-18 

3-27 

1-04 

5 .94 

5-4.S 

10-11 

.5-03 

2-86 

3 -.53 

4-41 

0-22 

0-96 

2-13 

1 -84 

Upper Em iai Index 

. . 2-40 

8-01 

1 - 2.7 

0-10 

0-04 

7-08 

20-90 

15-20 

4-14 

0 - 95 

0-04 

4-28 

10 -.73 

1-27 

10 - 75 

Total Facial Index 

. . 3-.70 

14.80 

0-06 

2-17 

9-05 

716 

23-65 

7-99 

8-16 

8-45 

1-45 

22-41 

10.83 

13-51 

27-67 

Traas. t'ephalo-F.n 

1 nde?; . 

:,d ti'2t> 

4-17 

24 ■ 30 

23 - 67 

24-73 

1 -93 

.54-13 

95-80 

19-0.5 

22 10 

4-76 

103-83 

12-34 

13-81 

40-52 

Vertical Cepli.do-! . 
I, dox. 

ei<d 7 -SO 

0-4.5 

0-52 

0-.3.) 

5-69 

0-65 

1-77 

0-28 

0-08 

31-80 

1-^8 

9-21 

0-47 

0-60 

5-58 
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TABLE XXXV. 

with other races. 


Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Besas- 

tha 

Brah- 

min. 

Saraswat 

Gour 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Ilura. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kana- 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Tele^u 

Brah- 

min. 

Xair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Chaiacter*:. 

28-07 

43-44 

36-42 

29-74 

31-46 

92-79 

24-07 

6-31 

51 -.52 

19-06 

0-04 

293-45 

46-07 

20-33 

.Stature. 

0-14 

0-35 

6-40 

0-10 

18-89 

0-78 

13-00 

0-29 

0-13 

5-72 

13-46 

2-43 

20-08 

17-86 

Aiirii-uiar Height. 

7-19 

17-08 

1-53 

30-01 

39-15 

2-68 

0-01 

0-26 

14-58 

3-24 

15-33 

47-32 

31-37 

1-93 

Max. Hea 1 Length. 

2-97 

6-51 

4-09 

1-33 

(1-60 

5-58 

8-14 

O-OO 

9-34 

0-42 

0-12 

97-37 

24-09 

5-41 

Max. Head Breadth. 

20-60 

23-72 

7-55 

11-38 

0-26 

1-50 

2-08 

1-04 

17-69 

0-63 

2-05 

1-55 

0-40 

1-20 

Mm. Frontal Breadth, 

0-26 

0-52 

9-03 

0-20 

5-61 

42-45 

14-85 

3-28 

3-97 

6-30 

3-15 

99-94 

10-81 

0-45 

.Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

2-09 

0-80 

17-14 

0-64 

4-41 

7-71 

2-75 

0-02 

9-89 

4-18 

0-84 

0-76 

0-,-)4 

40-39 

Bigomal Breadth. 

3-92 

17-84 

0-49 

4-20 

2-65 

o' 07 

3-01 

5-52 

0-30 

3-57 

3-19 

1-70 

1-42 

1 - 56 

Inter-llrbital Bieadth. 

3-95 

2-03 

18-29 

U-48 

26-68 

8-96 

48-91 

5-00 

25-31 

19-82 

26-93 

28-14 

0-31 

0 67 

(Irlntouasal Breadth. 

3-65 

0- 19^ 

2-29 

1-36 

24-20 

0-02 

13-99 

6-67 

1-66 

0-26 

8-95 

21-08 

2-23 

.53 -26 

Orbitonasal .-Vie. 

9-37 

6-48 

0-94 

3-90 

0-87 

24-62 

3 -.39 

21-77 

2-34 

2-63 

0- 10 

79-18 

42-95 

39-13 

Xasa! Length. 

0-68 

3-10 

0-08 

0-91 

1-20 

0-35 

0-08 

1-71 

0-20 

5-01 

4-52 

61-41 

15-27 

7-71 

Xasal Breadth. 

18-90 

18-18 

2-73 

14-78 

8-27 

12-14 

0-00 

8-92 

0-07 

0-03 

1-77 

142-90 

.30-41 

183-35 

Xasal Height oi Depth. 

13-50 

11-23 

0-19 

10-05 

0-49 

13-09 

0-21 

7-40 

2-03 

0-63 

0-.56 

28-91 

44-90 

0-00 

Upper Facial Leitgth. 

1-90 

8-37 

1-27 

5-78 

5- 10 

2-04 

0-39 

1-67 

1-57 

2-42 

9-26 

84-07 

14-02 

16-65 

Total Facial Length. 

1-48 

1-10 

0-59 

8-56 

7-31 

3-06 

0-13 

4-83 

4-92 

0-04 

1-64 

346-02 

•34-05 

0-01 

Horizontal (Jirm of 
the Head. 

6-48 

1-14 

0-82 

10-84 

71-63 

30-80 

21-38 

2-30 

0-77 

10-27 

34-31 

119-11 

9-88 

4-80 

Sagittal Atv. 

0-41 

0-51 

12-98 

0-07 

14-25 

1-19 

14-05 

0-82 

6-59 

2-62 

28-46 

766-05 

25-82 

2-31 

T^au^v(-r.se Arc 

11-37 

24-94 

6-92 

13-77 

22-36 

10-93 

6-46 

0-25 

29-70 

3-32 

5-10 

23-65 

0-97 

8-08 

Lengtli Breadth 
Index. 

0-82 

2-46 

8-72 

9-75 

0-73 

2-36 

11-02 

0-06 

5-58 

1-76 

20-55 

25 ■ 05 

1-65 

19-15 

Length Height Index. 

2-19 

4-74 

0-65 

0-62 

18-65 

0-71 

1-24 

0-24 

2-70 

6-65 

8-51 

70-52 

0-37 

5-25 

Breadth Height Index. 

3-61 

0-20 

0-00 

2-26 

1-68 

2-54 

3-80 

0-67 

0-05 

1-92 

0-66 

3-08 

26-57 

11-34 

Trans. Fronto- 
Parietal Index. 

0-04 

1-20 

8-60 

0-76 

0-45 

12-42 

8-90 

38-68 

16-83 

20-30 

3-95 

0-51 

2-28 

90-01 

Orbitonasal Index. 

10-45 

11-65 

0-67 

3-96 

3-32 

18-34 

2-12 

Z3-14 

0-70 

8-94 

3-83 

201-31 

76-80 

51-25 

XMsal Index. 

14-14 

21-20 

2-14 

14-00 

3-57 

11-65 

0-01 

11-05 

0-00 

1-16 

0 02 

191-67 

46-26 

171-45 

Xasal Elevation 

Inde.x. 

10-21 

7-72 

1-30 

5-24 

3-39 

0-00 

2-39 

2-26 

0-08 

0-35 

2-47 

0-04 

20-19 

0-01 

Upper Facial Index. 

0-73 

4-03 

8-43 

3-43 

12-63 

7-63 

8-87 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

7-41 

5-31 

1-98 

11-40 

Total F'acial Index. 

9-11 

20-19 

36-02 

5-83 

2-03 

14-06 

64-14 

3-76 

38-17 

3-82 

5-98 

9-62 

11-42 

15-34 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

0-41 

M53CC 

1-91 

1-38 

1-70 

3-24 

0-06 

5-37 

1-73 

12-33 

8-06 

0-50 

50-56 

0-30 

34-83 

I ertical Cephalo- 
Facial Inde.x. 
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TABLE XXXVi, 


Values of (^)^forMalve 


Characters. 

Red 

Kaffir. 

Pa- 

than. 

Uzbeg. 

Tad- 

jik. 

Khos 
( Lower 
Chitral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kayaa- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Rod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Bania* 

Jain. 

Stature 

0-25 

0-02 

0-13 

2-46 

1-50 

1-01 

10-82 

7-88 

1-88 

0-00 

21-23 

0-27 

0-19 

5-00 

0-01 

Auricular Height 

1 -59 

15-12 

51 -56 

46-27 

4-60 

1-37 

7-90 

18-87 

0-95 

50-78 

1 -53 

2-60 

0-14 

2-07 

1-36 

Jias, Head Lenerth . . 

36-77 

11-84 

5-63 

12-17 

0-93 

20-29 

0-21 

2-36 

5-07 

13-34 

1-35 

2-78 

6-97 

0-23 

2-22 

Max. Head Breadth 

37-04 

16-50 

132-22 

98-42 

49-21 

0-26 

35-79 

83-43 

4-84 

.5-14 

7 95 

101-22 

24-59 

74-05 

76-66 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

32-97 

3-15 

28-91 

37-15 

12-17 

2-03 

4-51 

13-30 

0-14 

0-01 

1-82 

29-47 

13-37 

5-50 

15-00 

Max. Bizygomatic 

Breadth. 

16-43 

3-76 

80-52 

49-01 

10-74 

0-00 

0-02 

4-20 

5-04 

2-45 

2-46 

8-47 

3-13 

39-34 

18-43 

Bigonial Breadth 

5-94 

0-16 

10-49 

2-74 

0-78 

0-75 

0-14 

0-00 

0-83 

1-04 

2-58 

2-29 

4-00 

0-59 

0-21 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

9-33 

0-89 

6-00 

0-52 

1-47 

23-02 

24-33 

24-71 

1-93 

2-26 

10-14 

0-13 

O-OO 

0-01 

0-32 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

1-99 

2-05 

2-93 

0-39 

2-03 

0-09 

12-15 

18-05 

1-42 

0-03 

1-69 

2-75 

1-.52 

6-19 

12-4 

Orbitona&al Arc- 

1-14 

7-58 

8-96 

3-29 

12-97 

0-12 

4-25 

5-27 

3-86 

3-35 

0-11 

0-3S 

0-02 

3-16 

1-10 

Nasal Length 

43-56 

31-91 

26-46 

29-50 

20-53 

7-02 

11-60 

20-90 

0-46 

0-02 

1-89 

3-99 

0-14 

16-83 

6-9 

Nasal Breadth 

13-78 

8-96 

2-97 

10-15 

18-05 

0-38 

2-67 

0-78 

2-24 

5-97 

2-85 

5-00 

8-02 

2-89 

0-08 

Nasal Height or Depth 16 ’01 

16-00 

1-26 

1-07 

2-96 

16-84 

16-84 

16-17 

0-34 

0"54 

1-78 

1-81 

2-06 

5-18 

1-20 

Upper Faeial l^ength 

11-27 

13-60 

35-05 

21-44 

6-04 

6-31 

16-40 

19-14 

0-19 

0-03 

0-36 

0-42 

5-52 

4-11 

1-09 

Total Facial Length 

9-45 

14-38 

33-52 

25-33 

13-17 

2-16 

11-39 

6-35 

0-01 

0-00 

0-05 

11-84 

9-71 

0-45 

11-14 

Horizontal Cirm, of 
the Head. 

46-39 

15-30 

22 -OU 

9-75 

15-06 

3-42 

5-79 

8-87 

2-10 

5-19 

4-60 

18-83 

11-62 

21-22 

6-30 

hagittal An 

46-18 

21-87 

0-73 

5-09 

1311 

70-62 

64-90 

34-09 

33-47 

13-04 

4-07 

8-46 

4-25 

0 - .55 

10-02 

Tiansverse Arc 

0-70 

3-16 

54-90 

38-92 

5-72 

0-03 

29-04 

42-69 

1-49 

4-81 

1-57 

29-79 

8- 75 

17-44 

19-31 

Length Breadth Index 2*61 

2-33 

155-40 

139-46 

35-25 

5 36 

34-70 

92-30 

12-96 

21-74 

3-82 

109-93 

42-07 

•59-11 

84-82 

Length Height Index 

2*56 

3-91 

63-85 

68-86 

2-82 

1-02 

8-73 

23-19 

4-86 

80-08 

0-45 

6-25 

1-21 

1-44 

3-46 

Breadth Heiglit Index 9 '32 

0-24 

2-12 

0-71 

8-75 

0-33 

2-98 

6-04 

0-54 

21-96 

0-84 

26-16 

13 - 68 

19-00 

23-69 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 4*98 
Index. 

9-92 

61-67 

33-92 

24-62 

3-25 

24-52 

49-94 

9-72 

6-66 

18-75 

40-79 

6-22 

55-32 

40-96 

OfOitonasal Index .. 

0-05 

4-67 

36-49 

10-52 

11-52 

0-00 

1 -50 

3-21 

1-64 

6-74 

1-32 

1-04 

1 -55 

0-04 

7-56 

Nasal Index 

57-24 

41-57 

25-17 

41-66 

45-81 

6-29 

15-12 

17-18 

0-69 

1-76 

5-37 

11-30 

7-51 

21-17 

5-24 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

34-28 

29-27 

0-00 

7-74 

16-67 

14-80 

20-92 

15-45 

1-26 

0-53 

4-41 

6-18 

8-29 

9-02 

0-98 

Upper Facial Index., 

1-16 

5-66 

0-71 

0-03 

0-00 

5-22 

14-42 

8-98 

2-64 

0-33 

0-04 

3-50 

8-13 

1-32 

8-22 

Total Facial Index .. 

0-11 

4-09 

0-04 

0-02 

1-78 

1-63 

10-05 

1-22 

2-06 

1-08 

1-45 

25-67 

15-17 

17-87 

30-30 

Tram. Cepholo-Facial 17-84 
'index. 

13-39 

36-37 

37 40 

39-03 

0-47 

68-27 

103-50 

32-16 

36-37 

4-76 

109-96 

25-42 

25-59 

54-47 

V^ical Cephalo-Facial 1 • 42 
Index. 

0-13 

2-16 

2-62 

0-80 

0-06 

0-06 

2-32 

0-49 

32-10 

1-18 

12-71 

2-69 

2-48 

9-11 
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TABLE XXXVI. 

Brahmin with other races. 


Chit- 

pavau 

Brah- 

min. 

Desas- 

tha 

Brah- 

min. 

Saraswat 

Gout 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil 

Kala. 

Kana* 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

BhU. 

Khasi. 

Charaotera. 

0-10 

0-48 

1-53 

0-25 

0-54 

18-98 

0-07 

2-40 

4*95 

0-05 

18-82 

84-00 

3-56 

54-98 

Stature. 

0-89 

0-59 

10-64 

0-69 

23-34 

0 -lC 

17-59 

2-21 

1-92 

9-88 

18*05 

6-35 

7-90 

22-18 

Aurieular Height. 

1-03 

4-75 

0-01 

13-17 

41-05 

5-88 

1-18 

1-97 

5-29 

6-59 

19-29 

19-18 

14-77 

0-00 

Max. Head Length. 

17-95 

24-22 

17-59 

12-42 

3-35 

0-16 

24-13 

5-05 

25-89 

3-52 

8-11 

26-13 

3-47 

21-60 

Max. Head Breadth. 

5-47 

6-70 

1-46 

2-77 

0-57 

4-98 

0-01 

4-01 

6-12 

0*24 

0-00 

5-62 

2-96 

4-89 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

1-35 

1-00 

1-55 

1-06 

0-43 

18-37 

3-92 

0-10 

0-14 

0*67 

0-01 

42-14 

2-22 

0-91 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

7-79 

0-81 

24-77 

0-58 

10-42 

14-42 

8-00 

1-40 

16-93 

10*00 

5-00 

5-47 

4-11 

13-95 

Bigoaial Breadth. 

2-62 

0-04 

4-63 

1-25 

2-02 

0-65 

18-15 

0-28 

10*43 

1-26 

1-84 

4-79 

2-98 

0-56 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

0-09 

0-03 

6-54 

3-09 

10-63 

2-11 

24-00 

0-81 

10-29 

7-34 

10-40 

31-19 

2-57 

3-71 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

1-62 

0-00 

1-06 

1-66 

15-91 

0-18 

8-78 

6-50 

0-70 

0-03 

5-12 

16-49 

2-49 

40-87 

Orbitonasal Arc 

1*24 

0-46 

0-12 

0-20 

0-17 

9-66 

0-17 

8-96 

0-02 

0*05 

0-82 

33-64 

20-13 

15-03 

77asal Length. 

1-05 

0-08 

1-50 

0-60 

0-31 

0-91 

. 1-50 

0-05 

3-37 

0-23 

0-08 

21-34 

3-69 

0-46 

X.iial Breadth. 

4*84 

4-47 

0-08 

4-33 

13-34 

3-47 

1-38 

2-38 

0-87 

1-72 

5-48 

69-10 

13-11 

99-41 

Xasal Height Depth. 

5*77 

4-52 

0-02 

4-74 

1-26 

6-89 

0-01 

3-68 

0-53 

0-03 

1-37 

14-07 

28-03 

0-28 

ITpjjer Facial Length. 

1*84 

6-68 

0-60 

5-12 

3-01 

2-07 

0-12 

1-76 

1-66 

2-40 

5*69 

58 -.59 

11-86 

13-07 

Total Facial Length. 

1-36 

1-74 

1-42 

0-32 

17-84 

0-12 

4-69 

0-04 

0-01 

4-10 

9*18 

165-49 

10-22 

1-41 

Hcrizontal Oirm. of 
the Head. 

0-01 

1-38 

6-41 

0-99 

82-07 

42-94 

33-08 

8-91 

6-28 

20-45 

46-51 

45-90 

0-95 

10-69 

.Sagittal .\ro. 

0-55 

10-06 

17-68 

1-83 

18-94 

4-11 

18-75 

3-32 

10-95 

6-19 

32-28 

445-89 

11-00 

4-75 

Transverse Arc. 

22-18 

36-37 

15-76 

34-07 

5-43 

1-37 

15-16 

1-33 

41-12 

0-01 

0-02 

3-78 

0-71 

18-02 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

1-99 

3-80 

9-84 

10-71 

1-76 

0-56 

11-94 

0-58 

6-89 

2-98 

3-34 

22-38 

0-29 

18-43 

Length Height Index. 

4-52 

7-26 

0-01 

2-24 

8-40 

0-01 

0-03 

0*10 

4-92 

2-08 

2-75 

34 -.35 

1-74 

i -09 

Bn^adtii Height Index. 

7-98 

10-50 

13-82 

6-85 

7-42 

5-62 

29 -.58 

18-10 

12-64 

6 -.50 

10-38 

15-35 

0-51 

48-56 

Tran-:. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

1-75 

0-08 

2-35 

0-09 

2-56 

4-18 

2-48 

20-41 

6-46 

8-35 

0-42 

0-36 

0-09 

45-48 

Orbitonasal Index. 

0-09 

0-18 

1-69 

0*15 

0*24 

2-90 

0-56 

5-52 

1-65 

0-34 

0-18 

83-13 

31-16 

13-82 

Xasal Index. 

0-91 

2-61 

0-31 

1-69 

12-14 

1*29 

3-00 

1-48 

3-39 

0-78 

3*17 

82-09 

16-57 

78-51 

Ha.sal Elevation 

Index, 

7*79 

5-98 

0-68 

4-51 

2-01 

0-02 

1-38 

2*18 

0*17 

0-12 

1-37 

0-00 

16-44 

0-01 

Upper Facial Index. 

3-63 

8*11 

2-17 

7-10 

3-99 

1-83 

2-37 

1-09 

0-88 

0-88 

4-90 

9-54 

5-11 

15-72 

Total Facial Index. 

21-64 

34-29 

50-25 

16-23 

9-94 

26*39 

77-90 

12-20 

62*43 

12-83 

16-48 

0-08 

1-08 

28-70 

Trans. Oephalo. 

Facial Index. 

2*60 

4*95 

3-85 

4-37 

6-30 

1-33 

8-70 

4-19 

3*63 

11*57 

2*63 

47 -i :7 

0-22 

35-61 

Vertical Cephalo 
Facial Index. 
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TABLE XXXVll. 


Values of 


Ns Ns' 
Ns+Ns' 




-Ms' 

(Js 


f for 


Cijaracters. 


Red Khos 

KaflSr. Pathan. Uzbeg. Tadjik. (Lower 

Chitral). 


U. P. Bengali Bengali Bengali Orissa 

Brah- Brah- Kayas- Pod. Brah- 
min. min. tha. min. 


ilalve Audich Bania 

Brah- Rajput. Brah- Kathi. Jain, 

min. min. 


Stature 

4-81 

0-13 

0-00 

1-68 

4-33 

0-41 

10-91 

8-03 

4-40 

0-62 

0-27 

25-67 

0-01 

4-27 

0-57 

Aunciilar Height 

0-n 

8-49 

45-06 

40-24 

0-46 

0-06 

2-75 

10-62 

0-23 

47-04 

2-60 

0-20 

5*72 

0-02 

0-52 

Mas. Head I.ergth . . 

;-*i-56 

32-18 

1-59 

5-52 

9-69 

47-75 

1-29 

0-02 

0-91 

59-46 

2-78 

12-21 

1 - 53 

4-35 

0-04 

Mas. Head Breadth 

23-30 

28-44 

19-50 

0-96 

11-76 

89-56 

9-60 

1-10 

56-26 

111-38 

101-22 

78-82 

36-41 

0-27 

2-24 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

0-08 

11-31 

2-08 

1-54 

4-96 

50-23 

8-74 

4-64 

34-42 

53-72 

29-47 

69-72 

4-16 

5-49 

3-46 

Mas. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

2-00 

0-43 

59-30 

26-89 

0-28 

8-19 

9-32 

1-08 

30-50 

34-71 

8-47 

2-67 

1-76 

19-98 

3-06 

Bigomal Breadth 

23-84 

1-12 

24-88 

12-88 

7-97 

0-26 

1-15 

3-35 

2-10 

0-51 

2-29 

0-02 

0-36 

0-27 

1-65 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

11-14 

2-14 

9-62 

1-59 

1-00 

27-25 

28-92 

32-63 

1-.57 

5-80 

013 

12-24 

0-26 

0-05 

1-33 

C^hitonasal Breadth 

14-52 

11-17 

0-24 

1-09 

14-08 

1-73 

5-66 

10-47 

9-39 

6-09 

2-75 

13-48 

0-24 

1-46 

5-51 

Orbitonasal Arc 

4-35 

14-62 

15-51 

7-94 

2S-47 

0-05 

3-17 

4-35 

8-44 

10-02 

0-38 

1-36 

0-33 

2-12 

0-23 

Nasal Length .* . 

32-78 

20-95 

17-06 

18-52 

9-99 

1-17 

3-86 

10-31 

7-75 

6-26 

3-99 

U-57 

3-82 

8-05 

0-63 

Nasal Breadth 

3-42 

1 -66 

0-00 

1-91 

6-66 

2-32 

0-11 

2-74 

0-?4 

0 02 

.5-00 

0-43 

0-62 

0-02 

5-78 

Nasal Height or D^th 10 ■ 94 

10-96 

5-94 

0-05 

0-25 

11-78 

11-78 

11-10 

4-11 

7-49 

1-81 

0-00 

0-02 

1-84 

0-09 

Upper Facial Length 

24-56 

24-38 

53-14 

38-27 

14-17 

12-73 

28-71 

38-66 

0-56 

0-44 

0-42 

2-32 

4-46 

8-47 

0-25 

Total Facial Length 

64-60 

61-71 

91-18 

93-41 

73-21 

26-55 

54-31 

54-11 

12-35 

21-06 

11-84 

15-56 

0-10 

5-84 

0-01 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

0-65 

0-04 

2-56 

0-90 

0-19 

4-79 

2-37 

2-70 

36-31 

75-75 

18-83 

7-17 

18-21 

1-56 

4-90 

Sagittal Are 

23-50 

6-43 

2-36 

0-19 

0-94 

47-24 

41-85 

13-41 

14-64 

0 53 

8-46 

1-16 

0-94 

0-00 

0-11 

Tran.s verse Arc 

32-19 

11-49 

13-90 

2-4© 

12-90 

27-67 

0-66 

1-93 

23-99 

20-18 

29-79 

26-62 

8-66 

0-08 

1-67 

Length Breadth Tndes 

118-59 

75-82 

26-64 

7-64 

27-68 

173-71 

13-17 

0-97 

39-61 

64-95 

109-93 

109-65 

21-76 

0-84 

2-11 

Length Height Index 

25-59 

0-04 

48-10 

51-35 

0-93 

13-52 

0-88 

8-38 

0-00 

64-30 

6-25 

.50-39 

2-76 

0-89 

0-68 

Breadth Height Index 

6-28 

32-34 

7-55 

20-13 

6-28 

33-43 

9-64 

10.53 

18-13 

146-41 

26-16 

26-56 

2-63 

0-06 

0-06 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

25-90 

7-40 

11-78 

0-00 

2-43 

18-40 

0-39 

0-82 

7*61 

27-09 

40-79 

6-18 

.21-41 

6-69 

0-01 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

2-38 

2-24 

36-08 

7-63 

8-75 

1-19 

0-16 

0-93 

0-22 

3-85 

1-04 

7-24 

0-10 

0-51 

4-69 

Nasal Index 

27-51 

17-17 

7-91 

16-43 

18-32 

0-20 

1-35 

1.01 

5*75 

2-68 

11-30 

1-59 

0-46 

4-60 

1-64 

Nasal Elevation Index 

17-64 

14 -.52 

4-56 

0-40 

4-09 

3-96 

8-05 

3-29 

4-30 

5-75 

6-18 

0-22 

0-30 

1-27 

3-33 

Upper Facial Index. . 

13-23 

21-53 

6-62 

4-89 

4-93 

20-52 

39-58 

36-19 

13-90 

10-49 

3-50 

4-28 

1-57 

0-18 

1-67 

Total Facial Index . . 

44-00 

58-75 

17-06 

31-61 

58-68 

42-92 

76-68 

57.76 

45-28 

65-64 

25-67 

22-41 

1-74 

0-02 

0-36 

Trans. Oephalo- Facial 
Index. 

68-66 

38-70 

4-71 

15-83 

23-83 

93-85 

0-76 

0-08 

15-10 

38-81 

109-96 

103-83 

41-53 

15-38 

13-86 

Vertical Ctyphaio-Facial 34*36 
Index. 

9-88 

1-96 

3-61 

28-79 

10-79 

14-52 

6-24 

7-57 

7-13 

12-71 

9-21 

5-20 

2-26 

0-41 


TABLE XXXVII 


Nagar Brahmin with other races. 


Chit- 

Desas- 

Saras- 


Nam- 


Kana* 







paTan 

tha 

wat- 

Mah- 

budiri Iluva. 

Tamil Kala. 

rese 

Telegu 






Brah- 

Brah- 

Gour 

ratta. 

Brah- 

Brah- 

Brah- 

Brah- 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

ivhasi. 

Characteis. 

min. 

min. 

Brah- 


min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 








min. 












0-07 

2-31 

3-85 

1-33 

1-97 

31-31 

0-68 

1-64 

9-71 

0-08 

20-95 

147-36 

7-41 

92 ‘66 Stature. 

0-68 

1-12 

4-78 

0 - 50 

16-06 

1 -57 

10-70 

0-04 

0-00 

4-19 

11 00 

1-2.5 

23-83 

14 • 86 Auijcular Height. 

0-65 

0-49 

2-54 

6-38 

85-43 

•20-17 

8-57 

0-89 

1-02 

21-68 

48-54 

11-38 

7-86 

3 -5';) Mai.. Head Length. 

51-85 

41-57 

26-83 

41-75 

67-83 

92-16 

18-87 

45-42 

17-13 

62-03 

53-46 

363-83 

149-53 

36-47 Max. Head Breadth. 

14-58 

12-69 

16-17 

14-19 

42-15 

64-41 

28-46 

53-39 

6-50 

35-91 

33-22 

93 -.56 

55-22 

80*97 Mill. Fivutal Breadth. 

4-68 

5-72 

19-00 

3-44 

14-09 

62-38 

27-19 

9-33 

11-14 

14-90 

10-20 

139-44 

21 • .57 

4*93 Max. Biz\gomatio 
Breadth. 

2-64 

0-59 

18-31 

0-49 

4-96 

8-44 

3-20 

o-OO 

10-73 

4-69 

1 -08 

1-03 

0-71 

39 -72 Bigoniai Breadth. 

2-31 

0-61 

4-58 

0-8S 

1-67 

0-31 

21-10 

0-07 

11-51 

0-88 

0-15 

5-19 

2-70 

O’ 32 inter Orbital Breadth. 

2-87 

5-26 

1-73 

14-82 

4-48 

0-00 

16-41 

0-27 

4-31 

2-23 

4-23 

8.5-81 

12-57 

18*43 Orl)itona'»al Breadth. 

0-59 

0-55 

0-34 

4-74 

16-35 

1-22 

8-01 

12-14 

0-13 

0-19 

4-08 

34-27 

6-03 

72*14 Orbitonasal Arc. 

14-89 

11-19 

2-52 

6-98 

2-48 

31-53 

6- 10 

27-73 

4-64 

.5-06 

Ml 

95-82 

52-12 

49 • 51 Nasal l^ength. 

2-24 

6-01 

0-66 

2-33 

2-74 

1-27 

0-66 

3-29 

001 

7-79 

7-35 

74-19 

20-01 

11*74 Na^al Brechdth. 

10-37 

18-66 

2-77 

15-04 

8-41 

12-33 

O-OO 

9-04 

0-07 

0-03 

1-80 

146-61 

30-90 

187*36 Nasal Height or Oepth, 

4-78 

3-40 

0-64 

3-58 

3-94 

0-81 

0-ui) 

2-54 

0-04 

0-19 

4-28 

15-06 

30-44 

1*94 Upper Fa -lal r^ength. 

6-65 

1-17 

18-86 

0-92 

31-24 

3-12 

14-73 

2-78 

3-79 

2-69 

41- 93 

27-36 

0-32 

O’ 16 Total Facial Ijongth. 

16-44 

14-31 

8-73 

27-58 

0-23 

15-53 

3-31 

17-87 

19-47 

3-93 

1-04 

466-34 

64-95 

2*27 Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

11-93 

4-73 

0-00 

18-02 

.58-26 

22-27 

14-34 

0-52 

0-00 

5-55 

24-82 

147-88 

16-36 

2*68 Sagittal Arc. 

34-16 

8-25 

0-32 

17-36 

0-27 

9-59 

0-18 

8-81 

2-58 

6-57 

0-86 

111-17 

86-82 

1 ’35 Transverse Arc. 

60-94 

31-30 

34-39 

17-43 

183-84 

14-04 

35-44 

70-25 

9-12 

107-15 

128-15 

246-39 

90-39 

49*29 Length Breadth 

Index. 

1-80 

0-48 

1-32 

1-54 

1-05 

11-38 

2-31 

2-08 

0-31 

0-24 

0-24 

7-62 

9-74 

5 ’47 Leinitlv Height Index* 

13-64 

9-23 

25-01 

0-13 

76-37 

25-39 

28-25 

19-09 

6-42 

34-09 

54-65 

190-64 

12-83 

50*36 Breadth Height Index. 

19-38 

15-58 

4-24 

5-37 

11-52 

13-16 

0-00 

1-10 

5-06 

11-70 

8-82 

163-42 

52-10 

1*11 Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index . 

8-53 

2-67 

0-58 

2-09 

8-68 

1-84 

0-66 

17-85 

3-77 

3-51 

0-10 

4-18 

0-45 

49*60 Orhicona^al Index. 

20-63 

22-46 

3-42 

9-56 

8-39 

28-54 

6-22 

33-55 

3-49 

16-32 

9-37 

245-48 

97-20 

71-02 Nasal Index. 

18-18 

26-26 

3-40 

17-34 

2 - 32 

14-51 

0-22 

13-60 

0-12 

2-12 

0-29 

209-94 

32-2! 

186*74 Nasal Flcvatiou 

Index. 

1-32 

0-.‘i0 

8-02 

0-28 

12-84 

2-99 

10 -.50 

ii-fi(i 

1-96 

.5-20 

11-38 

5-42 

8-11 

4*27 Urmu Facial Index. 

16-29 

7-76 

45-98 

4-85 

56 -85 

44-07 

47-02 

12-21 

15-80 

1-58 

63-99 

6-46 

5 93 

1’13 Total Far-ia] Index. 

52-00 

33-82 

5-00 

39-87 

49-00 

20-31 

0-04 

32-61 

4-24 

39-90 

40-07 

185-59 

136-72 

32*14 Trau". <Vphaio*Facial 
Index. 

6-83 

M63CC 

2-85 

1-66 

1-62 

0-64 

4-95 

0-02 

0-92 

1-82 

0-Ui 

3 ■ 6.i 

16-64 

9-16 

9*90 ^ erlical Cephalo- 
Facial Index, 
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Values of 

Ks Ns^ 
Ns+Ns' 

.Mis— Ms 

\ (Js 

-y for 

Character.''. 

Red 

Kaffir. 

Pa than. 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos. 

(Lower 

Chitral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kavas- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Stature 

S -46 

0-06 

0-23 

3-76 

1-76 

1-39 

15-07 

12-53 

2-22 

o-oo 

0-01 

. 32-94 

0-57 

0-40 

6-84 

Auricular Heiglir 

0-09 

12-03 

52-33 

47-58 

1-86 

0-11 

4-95 

15-41 

O-Ol 

.55 - 75 

1 - .36 

0-07 

0-52 

2-81 

0-48 

Max. Head Length . . 

7-47 

29-86 

19-45 

6-24 

8-27 

44-63 

0-93 

0-00 

1-23 

6-83 

2-22 

10-,52 

0-04 

2-01 

3-67 

Max. Head Breadth 

10-75 

16-59 

29-45 

5-12 

3-78 

66-65 

3-46 

0-20 

38-69 

75 - 92 

76 - 66 

.52 - 86 

2-24 

20-23 

2-68 

Mid . Frontal Breadth 

4-51 

3-34 

7-44 

9-02 

0-16 

30-42 

2-03 

0-08 

1 8 - 5.5 

27-24 

15 - 0 (J 

40 - 83 

3-46 

0-04 

0-87 

Max. Bizygomatio 
Breadtii . 

9-14 

4-24 

41-30 

13-08 

1-35 

18-03 

19 - GT 

7-56 

47 -.35 

58 - 74 

18-43 

n - 1.5 

3-06 

9-06 

9-77 

Bigonial Breadth 

12-00 

0-00 

16-46 

5-94 

2-39 

0-25 

0-00 

0-28 

0-34 

0-45 

0-21 

1-96 

1-65 

3-40 

0-20 

Intel -Orbital Breadth 

19-61 

0-27 

5-18 

006 

4-36 

37-21 

39-15 

46-81 

4-71 

1-28 

0-32 

2 M '3 

1-33 

0-38 

0-42 

Orbitoua.'al Breadth 

37 03 

27-16 

1-32 

9-40 

35-62 

10 25 

0-22 

0-77 

24-35 

24-42 

12-46 

25-37 

5-51 

7-62 

0-31 

Orbitona.Sid Ar*.- 

6-42 

17-44 

18-03 

10-25 

30-68 

0-38 

1-89 

2-49 

10-67 

13-20 

1-10 

2-62 

0-23 

1-07 

1-17 

Nasal Length 

23-63 

15- 16 

12-60 

12-75 

5 - 55 

0-19 

1-71 

5-68 

11-53 

10-94 

6-95 

2-32 

0-63 

7-26 

4-93 

Nasal Bieadth 

17 • 63 

10-09 

2-92 

11-87 

23-59 

0-19 

2-58 

0-55 

2-11 

7-32 

0-08 

2-49 

5-78 

9-67 

27-91 

Na.sal HeiLdit or Depth 12 • bl 

12-37 

4-90 

0-00 

0-61 

13-23 

13-23 

12-78 

3-13 

5-63 

1-20 

0 - O 8 

0-09 

0-19 

2-45 

Upper Facial Lengtli 

28-92 

28-03 

57 - 55 

42-91 

17-59 

15-51 

32-62 

43-86 

2-37 

1-39 

1 -09 

3-98 

0 - 2.5 

2 -. 5.3 

10-63 

Total Facial Lengtii 

61-46 

59-42 

88-71 

89-89 

69-79 

25-32 

52-23 

51-30 

11-62 

19-50 

11-14 

14-44 

0-01 

0-05 

5-43 

Honzoiital Cinii of 
the Head. 

27-01 

4-00 

9 80 

0-34 

2-87 

0-14 

0-07 

0-32 

17-48 

38-28 

6-30 

0 - 20 

4-90 

4-24 

8-36 

Sagittal Arc 

19-78 

5-02 

3-08 

0-53 

0-40 

42-74 

37-66 

10-76 

12 -.38 

0-13 

10-02 

1-93 

0-11 

1-64 

14-10 

Trans verse Arc 

18-96 

5-50 

20-92 

6-83 

5-46 

1 7 - 55 

3 30 

6-79 

8-92 

9-46 

19-31 

14-81 

1 -57 

2-84 

0-44 

Length Breadth Index 86-43 

55-50 

37-54 

15-93 

14-37 

141-12 

5-86 

0-22 

2 . 5-60 

40-51 

84-82 

78-92 

2-11 

10-17 

0>0 

length Height Index 

17-91 

0-18 

68-96 

60-00 

0-05 

9-16 

2-39 

13-01 

0-47 

74-93 

3-46 

2-13 

0-58 

0-81 

0-13 

Breadth Heiglit Index 4 ■ 97 

29-52 

6-54 

17 84 

5-00 

30-56 

8-28 

8-73 

16-15 

136-49 

23-69 

23-40 

0-06 

1-82 

0-18 

Trans. Fronto-Baiie- 
tal Index. 

26-08 

7-67 

11-18 

0-00 

2-65 

18-69 

0-48 

0-64 

7*88 

27 - 2 u 

40-96 

6-46 

0-01 

21 -65 

6-23 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

13-43 

0-07 

19-16 

0-74 

0-71 

8-02 

1-85 

1-41 

16-48 

0 - 15 

7-66 

22-97 

4-69 

3-24 

6-43 

Nasal Index 

41-51 

26-46 

13-62 

26-26 

29-83 

0-36 

4-81 

5*12 

1-78 

0-05 

5-24 

0-00 

1-64 

0-32 

9-60 

Nasal Elevation Index 35 • 32 

27-53 

0-72 

4-87 

14-08 

11-87 

18-35 

12-91 

0-37 

0-16 

0-98 

1-84 

3-33 

5-33 

6-18 

Upper Eacial Index . . 

23-26 

31-45 

11-76 

10-70 

11-53 

30-24 

52-47 

51-38 

22-13 

20-49 

8-22 

10-75 

1-57 

0-00 

1-84 

TotelEacial Index . . 

50-87 

48-95 

20-44 

36-98 

66-07 

48-65 

83-89 

65-38 

49-95 

74-13 

30-40 

27-67 

0-36 

3-65 

0-10 

Trans. Cephalo-Eacial 
Index. 

14-98 

10-01 

0-19 

0-51 

1-53 

43-42 

4-59 

11-54 

0*71 

4-91 

54-47 

40-62 

13-85 

7-63 

1-23 

Vertical tephalo- 
Vacial Index. 

26-51 

6-76 

0-89 

1-77 

21-90 

7-60 

10-63 

3-36 

4-88 

10-64 

9-11 

6-58 

0-41 

2-66 

1-03 
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Bania— Jain with other races. 


Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Desas- 

tha 

Brali- 

min. 

Saras- 

wat- 

Gour 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Kala. 

Kana. 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Xair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi . 

Characters. 

0-25 

0-55 

1-78 

0-24 

0-58 

24-32 

004 

3-37 

6-13 

0-11 

26-78 

125-15 

4-35 

0-18 

Statin e. 

0-01 

0-10 

7-55 

0-01 

20-87 

0-44 

14-61 

0-56 

0-34 

6-81 

15-20 

3-37 

18-08 

19-98 

Auricular Height. 

0-35 

0-b8 

2-01 

7-14 

80-66 

18-35 

7-51 

8-81 

1-35 

19-78 

45-14 

12-44 

8-65 

2-83 

-Max. Head Lengt-h. 

31-41 

23-49 

15-38 

26-19 

47-69 

68-88 

9-57 

30-97 

8-35 

43-46 

35-42 

299-82 

118-86 

20-80 

Max .Head Breadth, 

3-65 

2-68 

6-15 

4-58 

23-77 

41-54 

14-29 

34-27 

1-05 

19-63 

18-25 

58-95 

34-30 

50-99 

Min. Frontal Breadth, 

14-99 

16-91 

.32 - 81 

11-06 

26-66 

85-40 

43-24 

18-79 

22-25 

27-40 

21-77 

1 79 - 65 

36-13 

14-65 

.Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

8-11 

0-28 

27-83 

0-16 

10-72 

15-33 

7-83 

0-83 

18-33 

10-13 

4-52 

5-30 

3-51 

25-19 

Bigonial Breadth, 

0-99 

0-20 

9-30 

3-64 

5-02 

2-25 

30-04 

1-26 

18-42 

3-46 

4-81 

11-66 

6-82 

1-36 

Inter-Orbital Breadth, 

16-07 

21-39 

0-35 

33-82 

0-02 

3-50 

4 '50 

5-14 

0-03 

0-17 

U-00 

130-01 

29-29 

41-49 

(Jrbitonajjal Breadth, 

0-08 

1-47 

0-03 

6-58 

12-96 

2-21 

5-82 

14-56 

0-00 

0-67 

2-51 

39-11 

7-96 

78-06 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

21-06 

16-72 

4-89 

10-80 

4-92 

21-55 

9-51 

33-80 

7-69 

8-22 

2-95 

109-05 

60-67 

59-06 

Nasal I_eiigth. 

0-84 

0-00 

1-29 

0-29 

0-13 

0-68 

1-29 

0-00 

3-40 

0-68 

0-39 

36-51 

6-20 

1 -29 

Nasal Breadth. 

16-34 

15-65 

1-99 

12-85 

9-71 

10-49 

0-07 

7-62 

0-00 

0-17 

2-50 

13-51 

27-74 

175-14 

Nasal Heigiit or Depth, 

2-74 

1-73 

1-44 

2-09 

5-67 

3-93 

1-38 

1-46 

0-04 

0-70 

6-13 

10-97 

25-59 

3-39 

Fp2>or Fmual Length, 

6-02 

0-96 

17-89 

0-77 

29-80 

2-81 

13-91 

2-52 

3-44 

2-41 

40-07 

27-46 

0-40 

0-23 

Total Facial Length. 

2-78 

2-26 

1-30 

10-95 

5-37 

4-49 

0-00 

6-44 

6-67 

0-03 

0-78 

361-66 

38-37 

0-12 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Hoad. 

13-95 

6-13 

O-05 

20-11 

52-96 

19-40 

12-12 

0-21 

0-07 

4-26 

21.65 

151-64 

18-26 

2-12 

Sagittal Arc. 

20-36 

2-47 

0-21 

9-34 

0-28 

4-23 

0-36 

4-03 

0-34 

2-33 

3-96 

996-12 

67-52 

0-25 

Tran''ver’«e Arc. 

31-21 

16-41 

21-48 

8-37 

148-14 

111-64 

22-31 

52-23 

3-31 

82-44 

99-11 

195-55 

67-95 

31-04 

Length Breadth 

index. 

3-20 

0-01 

3-08 

3-50 

0-14 

7-42 

4-50 

0-74 

1-36 

0-02 

0-03 

12-20 

6-13 

9-06 

Length Height Index, 

11-63 

7-54 

22-60 

11-13 

70-38 

22-96 

25-57 

17-22 

5-34 

42-61 

50-45 

178-17 

11-22 

46-00 

Breadth Height Index, 

19-62 

15-86 

4-47 

13-63 

11-81 

13-46 

0-02 

1-23 

3-30 

11-98 

9-10 

160-91 

52-51 

0-91 

Tiaiis. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

26-42 

14-36 

0-99 

10-75 

22-33 

0-16 

0-89 

6-63 

0-03 

0-34 

4-73 

17-71 

5-84 

24-40 

Orbitonasal Index, 

10-19 

10-86 

0-63 

3-84 

3-21 

18-06 

2-04 

22-85 

0-65 

8-76 

3-71 

199-36 

76-09 

50-60 

Nasal Index. 

5-68 

10-33 

0-12 

6-58 

9-17 

5-29 

1-02 

.7-26 

1-29 

0-00 

1-07 

154-13 

32-28 

138-79 

Nasal Klevation 
Index. 

0-02 

0-31 

14-67 

0-30 

21-02 

7-44 

17-82 

0-96 

6-75 

8-76 

19-45 

12-72 

3-27 

10-30 

1- p]y"r Facial Index, 

19-82 

11-22 

61-87 

7-26 

63-40 

49-86 

52-96 

15-33 

19-56 

19-56 

71-04 

10-67 

8-40 

2-61 

Total Facial Index, 

11-56 

3-96 

0-62 

9-47 

16-38 

2-13 

7-81 

8-30 

0-93 

10.57 

9-45 

92-84 

73-52 

4-48 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index 

3-10 

1-04 

0-67 

0-51 

0-04 

2-85 

0-16 

0-23 

0-68 

0-82 

1-79 

21-75 

6-16 

13-63 

Vertical Cephalo- 
FaciaJ Index, 
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TABLE XXXIX. 

,, , ^ Ns Ns' /Ms— Ms \ 2 ^ 

Values of s,+ns' ) *<>»■ 

Eed U. P. Bengali Bengali Bengali Orissa JIalve Nagar Audich Bania- 


Characters. Kaffir. 

Pathan. 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos. 

( Lo^rer 
Chitral). 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- 

min. 

Kayas- 

tha. 

Pod. 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- 

min. 

Jain. 

Stature 

0-17 

4-44 

2-76 

0-76 

12-91 

16-61 

0-75 

0-00 

12-44 

7-38 

5-00 

3-00 

4-27 

4-43 

6-84 

Auricular Height 

0-21 

4-96 

31-32 

23-73 

0-13 

0 11 

1-47 

5-22 

11-27 

24-68 

2-07 

0-23 

0-02 

3-86 

0-48 

Max. Head Length . : 

>5 -76 

7-71 

7-29 

14-18 

0-10 

14-22 

0-82 

3-85 

6 - 75 

15-35 

0-23 

0-29 

4 -.35 

8-89 

3-67 

ilax. Head Breadth 

17-06 

22-81 

10-98 

0-09 

9-62 

65-95 

8-79 

1-69 

42-66 

06-01 

74-05 

51 -09 

0-27 

2.5 -.56 

2-6S 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

6-47 

0-45 

9-33 

10-63 

0-37 

13-60 

0-12 

0-52 

7-29 

8-11 

5 - 50 

15-27 

5-49 

4-79 

0-87 

Max. Bizygomatk 
Breadth. 

11-29 

19-75 

8-90 

0-00 

15-78 

38-86 

36-03 

27-19 

70-37 

78-81 

39-34 

32-05 

19-98 

29-12 

9-77 

Bigcoial Breadth 

9-79 

0-16 

14-40 

5-56 

2-64 

0-00 

0-17 

0-72 

0-01 

0-00 

0-59 

0-38 

0-27 

0-94 

0-20 

Inter-orbital Breadth 

7-34 

0-99 

5-97 

0-63 

0-94 

19-52 

20-67 

20-09 

1-45 

2-26 

0-01 

8-00 

0-05 

0-03 

0-42 

Orbitonasal Bi'eadth 

16-42 

14-21 

0-29 

3-74 

16-19 

4-52 

0-76 

1-49 

12-55 

9-20 

6-19 

15-58 

1-46 

2-42 

0-31 

Orbitonasal Arc- 

9 02 

19-12 

19-91 

12-65 

28-22 

2-12 

0-03 

0-01 

13-17 

14-34 

3-16 

5-34 

2-12 

3-48 

1-17 

Nasal Length 

2-15 

1-50 

1-58 

0-64 

0-15 

2-58 

0-80 

0-17 

22-46 

22-51 

16-83 

11-43 

8-05 

18-14 

4-93 

Nasal Breadth 

2-28 

1-26 

0-02 

1-46 

4-31 

1-26 

0-03 

1-23 

0-18 

0-05 

2-89 

0-13 

0-02 

0-52 

27-91 

Nasal Height or depth 

1-26 

2-24 

9-71 

1 -99 

0-89 

2-54 

2-54 

1-31 

S-00 

11-38 

5-18 

1-81 

1-84 

1-49 

2-45 

Upper Facial Lengtii 

0-66 

2-10 

14-90 

4-93 

0-00 

0-12 

3-21 

3-07 

2-63 

6-53 

4-11 

3-07 

8-47 

19-81 

10-63 

Total Facial Length 

7-73 

18-03 

37 85 

29-37 

16-85 

4-24 

14-85 

9-58 

0-53 

0-62 

0-45 

0-30 

5-84 

4-56 

6-43 

Horizontal Cirin. ot 
the Head. 

1 17 

0-84 

0 13 

3-58 

2-41 

8-20 

5-47 

6-08 

35 - 67 

57-04 

21-22 

10-48 

1-56 

19-67 

8-36 

Sagittal Arc 

50-84 

26-51 

2 19 

7-34 

17-52 

75-04 

4-15 

39-00 

38-36 

17-59 

0 - 55 

7-33 

0-00 

7-52 

14-10 

Transverse Arc 

14-87 

6-26 

11-29 

2-19 

5-96 

16-07 

0-82 

1-73 

9-15 

8-63 

17-44 

12-79 

0-08 

3-77 

0-44 

Length Breadth Index 52*33 

39-05 

25-62 

9-15 

9-48 

97-45 

4-56 

0-03 

18-44 

23-40 

59-11 

47-74 

0-84 

6-82 

0-03 

Length Height Index 

8-08 

0-44 

43-37 

42-63 

0-04 

4-64 

2-51 

9-60 

0-77 

47-95 

1-44 

0-55 

0-89 

0-11 

0-13 

Bieadth Height Index 

4-48 

23-25 

6-30 

14-20 

4-56 

24-00 

7-46 

7-12 

13-43 

86-16 

19-00 

16-76 

0-06 

2-11 

0-18 

Trans. Fronlu-T'aiietal 40*87 
Index. 

19-97 

0-75 

5-38 

13-74 

32-94 

7-67 

3 -.58 

20-25 

41-31 

65-32 

19-58 

6-69 

36-31 

6-23 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

0-20 

3-39 

3-09 

8-08 

8-65 

0-07 

0-90 

2-06 

1-02 

4 66 

0-04 

1-70 

0-51 

0-86 

6-43 

Nasal Index 

3-19 

2-18 

0-47 

1-53 

1 -30 

5-01 

0-86 

1-91 

14-59 

11-59 

21-17 

9-43 

4-60 

6-87 

9-60 

Nasal Elevation Index 

4-06 

4-40 

7-22 

0-28 

0-18 

0-39 

1-71 

0-05 

7-12 

12-30 

9-02 

2-13 

1-27 

0-49 

6-18 

Upper Facial Index . . 

5-28 

11-48 

3-38 

1-85 

1-60 

10-89 

22-34 

16-60 

7-02 

3-57 

1-32 

1-27 

0-18 

1-84 

1-84 

Total Facial Index .. 

25 -95 

40-10 

12-91 

20-88 

35 08 

29-40 

52-08 

33-83 

28-84 

35-62 

17-87 

13-51 

0-02 

1-28 

0-10 

Trans. (Jephalo Facial 
Index. 

3-33 

2-59 

i -56 

U-20 

0-02 

19-47 

7-45 

13-57 

0-08 

0-21 

25-59 

13-81 

15-38 

1-00 

1-23 

Vertical Cepbalo. 

Facial Index. 

s-33 

1-52 

0-00 

0-01 

6-69 

1 -8J 

3-14 

0-14 

0-83 

17-60 

2-48 

0-60 

2-25 

0-06 

1-03 
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TABLE XXXIX. 


Kathi with other races. 


Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Desas- 

tha 

Brah- 

min. 

Saras- 

wat- 

Gour 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Kala. 

Kana> 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Characters. 

.-.■20 

10-24 

11-56 

7-78 

8-84 

40-23 

6-14 

0-43 

18-78 

4-16 

3-05 

121-82 

16-12 

87-49 

Stature. 

0-60 

0-87 

2-68 

0-48 

9-46 

1-32 

6-33 

0-00 

0-02 

2-33 

6-21 

0-45 

16-70 

8-00 

Auricular Height. 

2-24 

6 ■ 57 

0-29 

15-19 

30 ■ 69 

3-28 

0-30 

0-78 

6-98 

3-78 

13-15 

21-08 

16-79 

0-31 

Max. Head Length. 

35-40 

28-10 

21-64 

31-41 

49-89 

67-76 

15-79 

36-39 

14-50 

46-73 

39-33 

214-04 

107-34 

26-23 

Max. Head Breadth. 

0-26 

0-08 

1-45 

0-75 

9-64 

19-78 

5-14 

17-00 

0-00 

7-84 

5-94 

23-64 

15-73 

21-46 ; 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

37-72 

39-13 

55-44 

30-57 

48-93 

106-35 

66-24 

39-09 

43-80 

49-59 

43-67 

174-69 

58-93 

35-98 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

2-98 

0-00 

15-38 

O-Ol 

5-06 

7-89 

3-60 

0-15 

9-67 

4-89 

1-68 

1-62 

1-30 

18-68 

Bi gonial Breadth. 

1-86 

0-10 

3-70 

0-89 

lol 

0-43 

15-29 

0-16 

8-63 

0-90 

1-36 

3-60 

2-32 

0-43 

[nter-Orbital Breadth, 

6-24 

8-50 

0-00 

17-29 

0-38 

1-08 

4-97 

2-05 

0-39 

0-02 

0-29 

63-54 

15-47 

19-83 

Orbitonasal Breadth, 

0-80 

4-03 

0-65 

9-30 

3-75 

4-71 

1-04 

16-85 

0-97 

2-64 

0-08 

33-53 

10-65 

62-41 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

33-29 

28-34 

14-22 

21-81 

14-42 

49-46 

20-11 

45-32 

17-88 

18-54 

11-67 

101-60 

69-42 

65-81 

Xasal Length. 

0-99 

2-85 

0-30 

1-20 

1-47 

0-64 

0-30 

1-96 

0-00 

4-62 

4-13 

38-72 

12-33 

6-25 

Xasal Breadth, 

21-93 

20-78 

6-43 

18-57 

1-24 

16-25 

1-.37 

13-13 

1-95 

1-08 

0-03 

106-00 

.32-37 

138 -71 Nasal Heiglit or Depth. 

21-02 

18-36 

3-60 

17-15 

1-03 

20 ■ 25 

3-68 

14-01 

7-34 

4-83 

1-02 

33-61 

48-99 

3-00 

Lpper Facial Length. 

0-24 

2-63 

1-96 

2-04 

5-37 

0-47 

0-98 

0-39 

0-29 

0-62 

8-61 

39-62 

6-63 

6-90 

Total Facial Length* 

17-80 

16-44 

12-14 

28-11 

0-53 

18-35 

6-58 

20 ■ 69 

21-77 

16-17 

3-78 

295-24 

58-06 

4-62 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

0-93 

3-73 

9-76 

0-03 

86-02 

47-80 

37-97 

12-49 

9-62 

25-04 

51-36 

29-20 

0-03 

13-73 

Sagittal Arc. 

16-99 

3-42 

0-04 

9-34 

0-03 

5-13 

0-01 

4-99 

1-12 

3-36 

0-98 

590 ■ 79 

53-33 

0-77 

Transver&e Arc, 

19-81 

10-41 

15-57 

6-17 

100-83 

77-30 

16-15 

38-46 

2-70 

57-46 

66-26 

113-42 

47-57 

20-16 

Length Breadth 
Index. 

o-OO 

0-18 

3-09 

3-32 

0-00 

3-64 

4-23 

0-17 

1-62 

0-18 

0-22 

8-91 

2-90 

7-29 

Height Index. 

9-19 

6-25 

18-20 

9-29 

51-49 

18-47 

20-44 

14-71 

5-14 

32-68 

37-03 

108-80 

9-71 

32 ■ 56 

Breadth Height Index, 

3.5-12 

.30-46 

15-47 

27- -32 

25-31 

27-08 

5-34 

9-12 

16-70 

25-35 

22-17 

146-27 

65-79 

2-82 

Tran-:. Fronto-Parietal 
Lidex. 

2-20 

0-24 

1-55 

0-25 

2-97 

2-99 

1-66 

16-90 

4-85 

6-41 

0-16 

0-63 

0-01 

37-09 

Orbitonasal Index. 

31-21 

32-06 

11-40 

19-37 

17-96 

38 ■ 51 

15-19 

43-49 

11 -.50 

26-52 

19-18 

188-17 

97-29 

72-45 

Na.sal Index. 

18-94 

24-31 

6-17 

18-77 

O-04 

16-61 

1-88 

16-02 

1-61 

4-70 

2-10 

139-81 

46-81 

133-25 

Xasal Elevation 
Index. 

1-67 

0-90 

3-70 

0-65 

6-25 

1-06 

5-08 

0-10 

0-58 

2-18 

5-25 

1-67 

7-16 

1-38 

Upper Facial Index. 

9-54 

4-87 

31-54 

3-52 

38-18 

30-26 

32-24 

9-12 

11-18 

11-18 

41-87 

4-07 

4-39 

0-91 

Total Facial Index. 

2-17 

0-14 

2-64 

2-13 

4-74 

0-05 

10-64 

2-21 

3-12 

2-83 

2-10 

37-10 

36-43 

0-32 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

0-01 

0-06 

0-08 

0-12 

0-57 

0-24 

1-46 

O-20 

0-05 

2-67 

0-02 

20-46 

1-29 

14-86 Vertical Cophalo- 


Facial Index. 
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TABLE XL. 

... -Ns Ns' /Ms-ms's „ 

Values of for 

'^5 ' 


Red 

Ciicuaete^rd. Kaffir. 

Pathan. 

Uzbeg. 

Tad- Khos. 
jik. (Lower 
Chitral). 

U. P. 

Brah- 

min. 

Ben- 

gali 

Biah- 

min. 

Ben- 

gaU 

Kayas- 

tha. 

Ben- 

gali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min, 

Kathi. 

Bania- 

Jain. 

tstature 

4-95 

0-08 

0-00 

1-83 

3-71 

0-50 

11-00 

8-10 

3-99 

0-43 

0-19 

2.5-12 

0-01 

4-43 

0-40 

Auricular Height 

3'89 

23-08 

69-90 

68-76 

8-84 

2-93 

12-79 

30-59 

2-21 

81 ■ 10 

0-14 

3-78 

5-72 

3-86 

2-81 

Max. Head I..ength 110-37 

43-21 

0-14 

1-49 

17-79 

60-48 

4-49 

1-87 

0-00 

1-06 

6 ■ 97 

21-28 

l-o3 

8-89 

2-01 

Max. Head Breadth 

1-B4 

0-11 

74-00 

9-87 

6-15 

19-13 

3-48 

24-47 

603 

13-92 

24-59 

7-00 

36-41 

25-56 

20-23 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

0’24 

2-68 

8-11 

9-91 

0-04 

27-86 

1-54 

0-00 

16-69 

23-88 

13-37 

36-80 

4-16 

4-79 

0-04 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

7-40 

0-20 

72-82 

38-73 

3-22 

2-97 

3-64 

0-10 

18-74 

18-14 

3-13 

0-07 

1-76 

29-12 

9-06 

Bigomal Breadth 

28-46 

2-33 

22-59 

16-26 

11-08 

0-99 

2-38 

5-63 

0-89 

1-79 

4-00 

0-22 

0-36 

0-94 

3-40 

Inder-Orbitai Breadth 

13-96 

1-05 

7-31 

0-63 

2-12 

30-51 

32-25 

36-47 

3-78 

3-18 

0-00 

15-14 

0-26 

0-03 

0-38 

Orbitonoaal Breadth 

10-38 

8-31 

0-69 

0-36 

10-13 

0-80 

7-47 

13-18 

6-81 

3-48 

1-52 

9-52 

0-21 

2-42 

7-62 

Orbitonasal Arc 

2-10 

10-70 

12-03 

5-08 

19-64 

0-08 

4-88 

6-69 

5-63 

5-91 

0-02 

0-31 

0-33 

3-48 

1-07 

Nasal Length 

56- 04 

36-87 

29-71 

34-83 

24-54 

7-03 

12-35 

25.47 

1-30 

Oil 

0-14 

1-44 

3-82 

18-14 

7-26 

Nasal Breadth 

1-03 

0-34 

0-27 

0-44 

3-06 

4-55 

0-94 

5-69 

1-27 

0-51 

8-02 

2-00 

0-82 

0-52 

9-67 

Nasal Height or Depth 

9-39 

9-78 

6-28 

0-11 

0-12 

10-53 

10-53 

9-54 

4-43 

7-82 

2-06 

0-02 

0-02 

1-49 

0-19 

Upper Facial Ijength 

47-54 

42-96 

75-30 

62-07 

32-40 

27-17 

48-53 

65-93 

8-06 

8-33 

5-52 

12-71 

4-46 

19-81 

2-55 

Total Facial Length 

56-10 

55-38 

84-58 

84-05 

64-15 

22-98 

48-51 

46-56 

10-16 

16-73 

9-71 

12-35 

0 • 10 

4-56 

0-05 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

52-01 

13-45 

20-86 

7-69 

13-48 

1-74 

3-81 

6-84 

5-93 

14-67 

0-62 

2-61 

18-21 

19-67 

4-24 

Sagittal Arc 

32-06 

10-38 

0-69 

0-17 

3-52 

58-60 

50-80 

20-36 

20-59 

3-03 

4-25 

0-09 

0-94 

7-52 

1-64 

Transverse Arc 

6-73 

0-87 

33-03 

16- 55 

0-43 

7-60 

10- 16 

18-10 

2-45 

1-41 

8-75 

4-39 

8-66 

3-77 

2-84 

Length Breadth Index 

35-43 

22-51 

69-95 

45-59 

0-38 

83-30 

008 

13-37 

5-66 

22-08 

42-07 

30-76 

21-76 

6-82 

10-17 

Length Height Index 

10-60 

1-32 

63-78 

7-10 

0-44 

5-07 

5-12 

19-09 

1-99 

83-22 

1-21 

0-29 

2-76 

0-11 

0-81 

Breadth Height Index 

0-70 

18-12 

2-48 

8-87 

0-78 

18-92 

3-00 

2-41 

8-18 

102-37 

13-68 

11-55 

2-63 

2-11 

1-82 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

013 

1-19 

43-91 

16-58 

8-61 

0-20 

9-86 

29-58 

111 

0-01 

6-22 

4-65 

21-41 

36-31 

21-65 

Orbitona.sal Index . . 

3-23 

1-48 

31-55 

5-91 

6-64 

1-74 

0-02 

0-40 

0-05 

2-51 

1 ■ 55 

8-47 

0-10 

0-86 

3-24 

Nasal Index 

33 19 

21-28 

10-58 

20-72 

23-19 

001 

2-87 

2-71 

3-23 

0-73 

7-51 

0-30 

0-46 

6-87 

0-32 

Nasal Elevation Index 

12-50 

10-83 

6-20j 

0-02 

208 

2-28 

5-46 

1-49 

612 

4-31 

8-29 

o-9o 

0 - 30 

0-49 

5-33 

Upper Facial Index . . 

22-71 

30-94 

11-69 

10' 55 

11-31 

29-77 

51 ■ 58 

50-03 

21-81 

19-92 

8-13 

10-53 

1-57 

1-84 

0-00 

Total Facial Index . . 

26 -S.'! 

41-49 

9- 9-? 

18-91 

38 03 

28-62 

56-41 

36-84 

30-52 

41-06 

15-17 

10-83 

1-74 

1-28 

3-55 

Trans . Cephalo - F acial 
Index. 

1-12 

0-75 

5-74 

2-93 

2-15 

18-14 

19-19 

37- 15 

2-03 

0-64 

25 -42 

12-34 

41-53 

1-00 

7-53 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial 

Index. 

11-71 

1-05 

0-C5 

0-01 

9-09 

1-86 

3-63 

0-03 

0-71 

23-35 

2-69 

0-47 

5-20 

0-06 

2-66 
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TABLE XL. 

Audich Brahmin with other races. 


Chit- Desas- Saras- 

pavan tha wat- 

Brah- Brah- Gour 

min. min. Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Kala. 

Kana- Telegn 
rose Brah- 
Brah- min. 
min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Characters. 

0'02 

1-89 

3-41 

1 -08 

1-67 

29-20 

0-53 

1-78 

8-84 

0*04 

20-77 

135-84 

6-70 

86-00 

Stature. 

2-55 

1-96 

16-80 

1-82 

.35 16 

0-53 

26-56 

4-07 

3-82 

15*65 

28-14 

12-40 

7-95 

35-54 

Auricular Height. 

4-06 

0-40 

6-60 

2-00 

101-64 

29-23 

15-05 

16-18 

0-00 

31-00 

62-01 

4-04 

3-03 

9-(J3 

Max. Head liBiigth. 

0-95 

003 

0-03 

1-34 

9-05 

20-31 

0-41 

4-32 

9-71 

7-94 

3-83 

153 - 65 

50-16 

(1-05 

Max. Head Breadth. 

2-78 

1-96 

5-20 

3-77 

21-50 

38-39 

12-71 

31-75 

0-71 

17-70 

14-99 

.53-68 

31-53 

46-63 

Mm. Frontal Breadth. 

0-59 

0-96 

1017 

0-45 

6-58 

44-32 

16-21 

3-98 

4-79 

7-29 

3-94 

101-63 

12-03 

0-84 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth . 

0-88 

1-84 

13-70 

1-44 

2-80 

5-55 

1-56 

0-25 

7-39 

2-66 

0-24 

0-13 

0-11 

44-87 

Bigonial Breadth. 

3-90 

003 

6-28 

1-83 

2-85 

0-94 

24-11 

0-41 

13-84 

1-77 

2-64 

7-38 

4-08 

0-69 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

1-34 

302 

2-86 

11-26 

6-17 

0-18 

19-13 

0-02 

5-93 

3-47 

5-92 

70-07 

9-49 

13-89 

Orbitonasal Breadth . 

1-72 

002 

1-08 

2-66 

19-63 

0-38 

10-47 

8-90 

0-66 

0*00 

6-08 

25-73 

3-74 

.59-37 

1 irhitona'-al .-Vxc. 

3-22 

1-63 

0-00 

0-80 

0-01 

1 5 - 33 

0-69 

13-70 

0-27 

0..38 

0-43 

56-16 

30 -H 

25 1-5 

Nahal Length. 

4-99 

10-03 

2-07 

001 

5-20 

3-05 

2-06 

5-64 

0-55 

11-39 

11-07 

83 -.55 

25-24 

16 -.59 

Xa^al Breadth. 

19-46 

18-74 

3-06 

U-41 

7-38 

12-67 

0-01 

9-38 

0-14 

0*00 

1 -41 

140-94 

30-94 

181-01 

Xdsal Height or Depth. 

0-00 

0-11 

6-28 

0-00 

13-77 

0-42 

6 14 

0-00 

2-32 

4-59 

14-74 

2-60 

13-62 

11-12 

I'pper Facial Length. 

4-78 

0-54 

16-00 

0-45 

27-10 

2-18 

12-28 

1-96 

2-73 

1'82 

36-70 

29-00 

0-66 

0-47 

Total Facial Length. 

0-19 

0-38 

0-32 

2-19 

16-26 

0-16 

2-82 

0-88 

0-74 

2*31 

7-11 

273-26 

19-57 

0-56 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

6-67 

1 -28 

0-68 

11 02 

68-59 

29-30 

20-24 

2-07 

0-63 

9-59 

.32-53 

116-42 

10-07 

4-56 

Sagittal Arc. 

7-49 

0-03 

3-37 

2-42 

3-80 

0-42 

3-92 

0-49 

0-66 

0-02 

11-82 

8-58-41 

45-44 

0-02 

Tran.sver.'-e Arc. 

5-19 

0-54 

3-84 

0-01 

87-69 

61-17 

4-19 

22-30 

0-68 

40-39 

49-75 

109-53 

30 - 57 

6 -(<6 

Length Breadth 
Index. 

0-12 

0-98 

6-12 

6-84 

0-15 

3-82 

8-02 

0-03 

3 - 57 

0.75 

<1-89 

18-88 

2-92 

14-42 

Length Height Index. 

3-90 

1-75 

12-86 

4-56 

50-90 

13-13 

15-16 

9-47 

1-38 

28-49 

.33-98 

136-93 

4-83 

29-34 

Breadth Height Index. 

0-12 

0-68 

3-02 

015 

0-31 

0-04 

13-66 

6-01 

2-41 

0-17 

1-16 

60-26 

10-94 

28-61 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

9-83 

3-57 

0-25 

2-89 

9-85 

1-17 

0-30 

15-36 

2-73 

4*20 

0-33 

5-23 

0-83 

43-<»8 

Orbitonasal Index. 

13-87 

15-26 

1-59 

5-96 

5-13 

21-92 

3-57 

26-80 

1-63 

11-59 

5-79 

209-66 

82-94 

.57-18 

Nasal Index. 

21-86 

30-38 

5-06 

20-69 

1-07 

17-44 

0-82 

16-27 

0-61 

3-50 

0-98 

212-68 

56-59 

190-61 

Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

0-02 

0-33 

14-40 

0-31 

20-70 

7-36 

17-57 

0-97 

5-71 

10-58 

19-13 

12-43 

3-14 

10-13 

Upper Facial Index. 

«-14 

1-90 

31-08 

1-05 

39-48 

29-64 

31-91 

6-96 

7-98 

7-98 

44-69 

1-26 

1-73 

0-04 

Total Facial Index. 

0-33 

0-70 

9-26 

0-44 

2-40 

0-67 

25-26 

0-57 

10-34 

0*91 

0-42 

44-23 

38-74 

0-27 

Trans. Cephalo-Fa> 
oral Index. 

0-00 

0-43 

0-36 

0-48 

1-41 

0-11 

2-96 

0-60 

0-28 

4*98 

0-01 

39-02 

1-23 

• 26-56 

Vertical Oephalo- 
Facial Index. 
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TABLE XLl. 


Red U. P. Ben- Ben- 

Kaf- Pathan. Uzbeg. Tad- Khoa. Brah- gali gali Bengali Orissa 

Characters. fir. jik. {Lower min. Brah- Kayas- Pod. Brahi- 

Ohitral). min. tha. min. 


Stature 

5-&1 

0-02 

0-02 

2-29 

3-33 

0-72 

12-25 

9-45 

3-64 

0-26 

0-10 

28-07 

0-07 

0-02 

5-20 

Auricular Height 

0-16 

12-75 

53-81 

49-46 

2- 15 

0-18 

.5-37 

16-48 

0-05 

.58-30 

0-89 

0-14 

0-68 

2-55 

0-60 

Max. Head Length . . 

76-17 

25-19 

3-31 

9-22 

5-40 

38-94 

0-24 

0-42 

2-56 

10-82 

1-03 

7-19 

0-65 

4-06 

2-24 

Max. Head Breadth 

.5-33 

0-23 

88-30 

51-67 

12-29 

13-26 

7-32 

36-82 

2-84 

7 - 66 

17-95 

2-97 

51-83 

0-93 

33-40 

Min. Frontal Breadth 16*48 

0-08 

16-69 

22-08 

2-11 

15-94 

0-02 

2 - 6.5 

7-71 

10-0 

5-47 

O-60 

14-58 

2-78 

0-26 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

12-79 

1-19 

84-31 

49-47 

6-77 

1-24 

1-70 

1-22 

14-18 

12-51 

1 - 35 

0 - 26 

4-68 

0-.59 

37-72 

Bigonial Breadth 

41-39 

.3-46 

36-97 

24-51 

18-84 

3-20 

.5-53 

11-52 

3-02 

.5-86 

7-79 

2-00 

2-54 

0-88 

2-98 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

3-31 

7-19 

17-20 

6-59 

0-22 

15-84 

17-12 

17-51 

0-00 

16-21 

2-52 

3-92 

2-31 

3-90 

1-86 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

4-52 

3-89 

2-78 

0-18 

4-47 

0-00 

14-00 

24- 0-5 

2-87 

0-41 

0-09 

3-95 

2-87 

1-34 

6-24 

Orbitonasal Arc 

8-03 

19-63 

19-89 

12-02 

34-33 

0-71 

1-34 

1-74 

12-34 

15-75 

1-.52 

3-65 

0-59 

1-72 

0-80 

Nasal Length 

90-45 

58-86 

46-18 

58-01 

47-00 

17-53 

25-65 

49-11 

0-11 

2-73 

1-24 

9-37 

14-89 

3-22 

33-29 

Nasal Breadth 

11-02 

6-00 

1-15 

7-11 

16-06 

0- 10 

0-75 

0-03 

0-50 

3-02 

1-05 

0-68 

2-24 

4-99 

0-99 

Nasal Height or Depth 

68-36 

46-87 

0-38 

12-83 

22-39 

48-47 

48-47 

58.73 

2-31 

4-01 

4-84 

18-90 

19-37 

19-46 

21-93 

Upper Facial Length 

60-28 

44-69 

77-23 

64-80 

34-21 

28-26 

50-43 

69-69 

8-42 

8-96 

5-77 

13-50 

4-78 

0-00 

21-02 

Total Facial Length 

29-79 

33-18 

.59-88 

54-84 

36-48 

9-38 

27-79 

22-80 

2-04 

5-39 

1-84 

1-90 

6-65 

4-78 

0-24 

Horizontal Ciriii. of 
the Head. 

48-64 

11-40 

18-65 

5-98 

11-14 

0-96 

2-65 

5-04 

8-10 

19-76 

1-36 

1-48 

15-44 

0-19 

17-80 

Sagittal ,\rc 

1-64 

28-18 

0-75 

6-45 

18-34 

92-75 

85-15 

49-80 

43-46 

19-62 

0-01 

5-48 

11-93 

5-67 

0-93 

Transverse Arc 

0-02 

1-75 

60-38 

43-36 

4-17 

0-29 

.30-41 

51-19 

0-46 

3-26 

0 - 55 

0-41 

34-16 

7-49 

16-99 

Length Breadth Index 

14-35 

8-64 

101-75 

79-45 

2-63 

54-70 

4-52 

36.87 

0-28 

0-13 

22-18 

11-37 

30-94 

3-19 

19-81 

Length Height Index 

13-75 

0-78 

61-63 

68-88 

0-11 

6-68 

4-07 

17-72 

1-32 

86-65 

1-99 

0-82 

1-SU 

0-12 

00-0 

Breadth Height Index 

1-33 

7-28 

0-03 

1-64 

1-11 

7-79 

0-02 

0.18 

1-62 

70-46 

4-52 

2-19 

13-64 

3-90 

9-19 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

0-51 

0-69 

41-94 

14-88 

7-17 

0-54 

8-53 

27-56 

0-63 

0-23 

7-98 

3 -.51 

19-38 

0-12 

35-12 

Orbitona.saI Index . . 

1-83 

14-84 

63-14 

27-91 

33-24 

1-61 

7-56 

14-88 

7-98 

25 - 95 

1-75 

0-04 

8-53 

9-83 

*•20 

Nasai Index 

94-22 

60-67 

35-45 

63-32 

•'4-42 

10-32 

23-18 

30*09 

l-6‘i 

10-,5,i 

0-09 

10-4> 

20-63 

13-87 

31-21 

Nasal Elevation Index 

70-43 

52-31 

0-68 

18-58 

37-36 

29-32 

39-17 

36-21 

1 -86 

4-80 

0-91 

14-11 

18-18 

21-86 

18-94 

UpperFacial Iiide.c. . 

22-61 

30-85 

11-32 

10-21 

10-99 

29-60 

51-80 

51 -74 

21-54 

19-84 

7-79 

lo-2i 

1-32 

0-02 

1-67 

Total Facia! Index . . 

7-50 

20-23 

2-00 

4-97 

14-91 

11-46 

31-18 

13-70 

12-71 

14-91 

3 - 63 

0-73 

15-29 

6-14 

9-34 

Trans. Cephalo Facial 
Index. 

0-25 

0-17 

8-04 

5-09 

4-29 

14-87 

24-36 

46-80 

3-72 

2-14 

21-64 

9-11 

2-00 

0-33 

2-17 

Vertical Cephalo Facial 11 -89 
Index. 

1-42 

0-08 

0-03 

9-12 

1-77 

3-44 

0-01 

0-64 

25 ■ 46 

2-60 

0-41 

.5 - 83 

0-00 

0-09 


,, , . N. Ns' / Ms— Ms' V 2 , 

Values of g, ) for 


Malve Nagar Audich 

Brah- Rajput. Brah- Brah- Kathi. 

min. min. min. 



TABLE XLl 


Chitpavan Brahmin with other races. 

Saras- Kana- 


Bania- 

Jain. 

Desas- 

tha 

Brah- 

min. 

wat. Mah- Num- Tamil rese Telegu 

Gour ratta. budiri Iluva. Brah- Kala. Brah- Brah- Nair. Kadar. 

Brah- Brah- min. min. rain, 

min. min. 

Bhil. Khasi. 

Characters. 

0-2o 

1-57 

3-06 

0-86 

1-41 

28-85 

0-38 

2-16 

8-40 

0-01 

23 - .) • 

139-69 

6-28 

132-67 

Stature. 

001 

0-05 

8-08 

0-00 

21-90 

0-34 

15-40 

0-67 

0-44 

7-31 

16-07 

3-80 

17-66 

21-13 

Aui'oular Height. 

0-35 

2-07 

0-89 

10-26 

72-98 

14-66 

5-18 

6-43 

2-74 

15-94 

39-12 

17-44 

11-87 

1-29 

Max. Head Length 

31-41 

0-70 

0-40 

0-11 

4-97 

14-27 

2-40 

1-85 

2-78 

4-24 

1-29 

137-33 

40-93 

0-50 

Max. Head Breadth * 

3-65 

0-08 

0-88 

0-26 

10-88 

24-29 

5-04 

19-75 

0-28 

8-42 

6-16 

33-94 

18-80 

29-09 Mm. Frontal Breadth. 

14-99 

0-04 

6-79 

0-00 

3-83 

37-62 

11-95 

2-06 

2-52 

4-44 

1-81 

91-25 

8-35 

0-04 

Max. Biz\gomatic 
Breadth. 

8-11 

5-60 

8-91 

4-19 

0-80 

2-61 

0-24 

1-52 

3-93 

0-77 

0-11 

0-37 

0-19 

60-26 

Bigonial Breadth. 

6-99 

5-03 

0-83 

0-13 

0-00 

0-42 

11-27 

0-75 

4-67 

O-08 

0-01 

0-52 

0-18 

0-05 

Inter-Orbital Breadths 

16-07 

0-34 

7-18 

5-77 

12-40 

1-93 

29 20 

0-56 

11-81 

8-16 

12-26 

54 - 59 

4-73 

7-29 

Orbitonasal Breadth^i 

0-08 

2-27 

0-00 

7-96 

11-52 

2-96 

4-86 

1-64 

0-07 

1-09 

1-85 

43-57 

9-39 

84-16 

Orbitona'sal Arc. 

21-06 

0-30 

2-31 

0-42 

2-67 

6-22 

0-41 

5-66 

0-92 

0-74 

5-05 

33-88 

16-75 

11-58 

Nasal Tvcngth. 

0-84 

0-88 

0-15 

0-06 

0-16 

0-01 

0-15 

0-48 

1-22 

2-49 

2-03 

49-74 

10-61 

4-06 

Nasal Breadth 

16-34 

0-02 

3-54 

0-02 

42-84 

0-00 

12-68 

0-08 

10-76 

13-85 

25-96 

57-43 

4-0O 

90 - 63 

Nasal Height or 
Depth. 

2-74 

0-13 

6-55 

0-00 

14-38 

0-41 

6-42 

0-00 

2-44 

4-80 

15-43 

2-69 

13-99 

11-75 

tapper Facial Length 

6-02 

2-29 

5-08 

1-52 

11-76 

0-10 

3-07 

0-07 

0-02 

0-20 

18-07 

61-22 

6-97 

7-86 

Total Facial Length. 

2-78 

0-03 

0-05 

3-59 

13-99 

0-59 

1-82 

1-67 

1-53 

1-41 

5-47 

306-15 

23-74 

((■27 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Headj 

13-95 

1-71 

7-94 

1-68 

109-73 

56-01 

42-95 

10-81 

7-77 

26-29 

62-62 

73-84 

1-57 

11-69 

Sagittal .A.rc. 

20-36 

9-08 

17-14 

0-66 

18-75 

2-61 

18-37 

1-93 

9-61 

4-61 

34 ■ 99 

742-06 

21 -03 

3-45 

Transverse Arc. 

31-21 

2-57 

0-01 

3-62 

50-41 

36-82 

0-04 

9-28 

7-46 

20-95 

26-90 

70-06 

12-61 

0-10 

Length Breadth 
Inde.x. 

3-20 

0-44 

4-96 

5-73 

0-01 

5-20 

6-75 

0-19 

2-67 

0-35 

0-43 

16-91 

4-12 

12-69 

Ijengt^i Height- Index. 

11-53 

0-47 

4-05 

0-22 

31-20 

4-21 

5-41 

2-58 

0-20 

14-43 

17-75 

99-74 

0-36 

13-54 

Breadth Height 
Index. 

19-62 

0-24 

2-21 

0-01 

0-08 

0-01 

12-14 

4-97 

1-69 

0-02 

0-64 

69-55 

13-35 

26-61 

Trans, Frontol- 
Farietal fndex. 

24-42 

1-72 

9-71 

1-09 

0-26 

13-77 

10-03 

40-94 

18-44 

22-08 

4-74 

0-85 

2-84 

95-28 

Orbitonasal Index. 

10-19 

0-02 

3-28 

0-60 

0-78 

2-79 

1-37 

5-74 

3-21 

0-14 

0-68 

120-49 

38-12 

17-23 

Nasal Index. 

5-68- 

0-67 

2-53 

0-28 

25-59 

0-13 

8-77 

0-25 

9-54 

3-91 

9-66 

101-76 

14-23 

92-66 

Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

0-02 

0-20 

14-04 

0-20 

20-44 

7-02 

17-27 

0-81 

5-39 

10-23 

18-86 

12-14 

3-66 

9-80 

F])r)er Facial Index. 

19-82 

1-33 

13-06 

1-27 

18-39 

12-06 

13-62 

0-33 

0-67 

0-67 

21-46 

2-08 

0-51 

6-71 

Total Fa(‘ial Index, 

11-56 

2-13 

12-76 

0-03 

1-19 

1-71 

31-24 

0-11 

14-06 

0-25 

0-02 

38-82 

34-27 

1-18 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
liwiex. 

3-10 

0-56 

0-44 

0-61 

1-62 

0-07 

3-28 

0-71 

0-36 

5-46 

0-03 

42-43 

1-15 

28-62 

^ ertieal C^phalo- 
Facial Index. 
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TABLE XLII. 


Values of 


N. 

Ns+Ns^ 




Red Tad- Khoa. U. P. Ben- Ben- 


Characters. 

Kaf- Pathan 
fir. 

Uzbeg. 

jik. (Lower 

C..itral). 

Brah- 

min. 

gall 

Brah- 1 
mil). 

gali Bengali 

Sayas- Pod. 
tha. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Stature 

13-72 

0-66 

1-01 

6-81 

0-40 

3-48 

20-54 

18-90 

0-83 

0-70 

0-48 

43-44 

2-31 

1-89 

10-24 

Auricular Height 

0-39 

12-71 

66-59 

52-92 

2-87 

0-36 

6-30 

18-64 

1-34 

62-83 

0 • 59 

0-35 

1-12 

1 ■ 96 

0-87 

Max. Head Length . . 

104-76 

34-44 

0-69 

3-30 

13-00 

55-32 

2-71 

0-59 

0-20 

3 15 

4-75 

17-08 

0-40 

0-40 

6-57 

Max, Head Breadth 

2-31 

0-03 

78-73 

42-66 

7-55 

18-69 

4-26 

28-23 

5-54 

13-56 

24-22 

6-51 

41 -07 

0-03 

28-10 

Min. Fiontal Breadth 

14-49 

0-24 

15-22 

20-06 

1-40 

18-09 

0-01 

1-83 

917 

12-66 

6-70 

23-72 

12-69 

1-96 

0-08 

Max. Biz}-gomatic 
Breadth. 

14-55 

1-47 

87-75 

52-74 

7-98 

0-91 

1-31 

1-74 

13-12 

11-24 

1-00 

0-52 

5 -72 

0 • 96 

39-13 

Bigonial Breadth 

17-17 

0-17 

19-96 

8-64 

4-38 

0-01 

0-21 

1-16 

0-02 

0-01 

0-81 

0-80 

0-59 

1 84 

0-00 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

16-50 

0-71 

6-82 

0-42 

2-86 

33-78 

35-62 

41-58 

3-36 

2-72 

0-04 

17-84 

0-51 

0 03 

0-10 

Orbitunaiaal Breadth 

2-46 

2-05 

4-32 

0-86 

2-46 

0-27 

17-94 

30-67 

1-52 

O-OO 

0-03 

2-03 

5-26 

3-02 

8-50 

Orbitonasal Arc 

1-87 

9-41 

11-81 

4-79 

19-87 

0-14 

5-66 

7-98 

5-39 

5-71 

0-00 

0-19 

0-55 

0-02 

4-03 

Kasai Length 

81-99 

47-32 

41-57 

51-79 

40-79 

14-22 

21-66 

42-63 

0-01 

116 

0-46 

6-48 

11-19 

1-63 

28-34 

Kasai Bieadth 

18-31 

9-25 

2-98 

12-22 

24-46 

0-19 

2-65 

0-57 

2-16 

7-66 

0-08 

3-10 

6-01 

10-03 

2-85 

Kasai Height or 

Depth. 

57-00 

41-16 

0-29 

12-25 

21-65 

47-67 

47-67 

57-93 

2-04 

3-57 

4-47 

18-ls 

18-65 

18-74 

20-78 

ITpper Facial Length 

46-23 

37-00 

73-59 

0-76 

30-82 

25-59 

46-99 

65-09 

6-91 

6-95 

4-52 

11-23 

3-40 

0-11 

18-36 

Total Facial Length 

49-16 

43-98 

77-85 

76-86 

57-07 

18-50 

42-57 

39-96 

7-06 

11-91 

6-68 

8-37 

1-17 

0o4 

2-63 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

47-02 

9-43 

17-74 

5-31 

10-18 

0-70 

2-22 

4-34 

9-07 

22-02 

1-74 

1-10 

14-31 

0-38 

16-44 

JSagittal Arc 

49-23 

16-43 

0-00 

2-04 

9-36 

74-61 

67-77 

33-94 

31 14 

9-41 

1-38 

114 

4-73 

1-28 

3-73 

Traoavorse Arc 

8-20 

1-08 

32-69 

16-20 

0-72 

8-79 

9-73 

17-90 

3-05 

2-04 

10-06 

5 -51 

8-25 

0-03 

3-42 

I^ength Breadth 

Index. 

29-32 

16-14 

81-39 

57-60 

0-01 

76-29 

0-72 

20-58 

3-34 

t-37 

36-37 

24-94 

31-30 

0 - .)4 

10-41 

Tyength Height Index 

19-32 

0-12 

55-21 

60-66 

0-09 

9-80 

2-25 

12-92 

0-39 

76-42 

3-80 

2-46 

0-48 

i -OS 

0-Js 

Breadth Height Index 

0-23 

9-55 

0-43 

3-56 

0-16 

II-3J 

0-46 

0-07 

3-37 

83-81 

7-26 

4-74 

9-23 

1-75 

6-25 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

1-47 

0-17 

37-99 

11-95 

4-93 

1-29 

6-45 

23-12 

0-16 

102 

10 -oO 

0-20 

lo-58 

(1-68 

30-46 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

0-01 

7-10 

30-02 

17-52 

20-70 

0-05 

2-92 

6-71 

3-18 

13-95 

0-08 

1-20 

2-67 

3-57 

0-24 

Kasai Index 

98-95 

56-60 

37-04 

66-33 

78-30 

11-25 

24-67 

32-35 

1-94 

11-87 

0-18 

li-6,5 

22-45 

15-26 

32-06 

Kasai Elevation 

Index. 

86-11 

56-25 

1-94 

25-47 

48-35 

37-28 

48-36 

47-38 

412 

9-58 

2-61 

21-20 

26-26 

30-38 

24-31 

"Upper Facial Index . . 

18-94 

24-39 

9-41 

8-00 

8-47 

26-13 

47-32 

45-46 

18 05 

16-14 

0-98 

7-72 

O-oO 

0-33 

0-90 

Total i'acial Index . . 

15-30 

26-61 

4-93 

10-52 

25-11 

18-81 

42-90 

23-85 

20-41 

26-54 

8-11 

4-03 

7-76 

1-90 

4-87 

Trans. Cephal^-Faciai 
Index. 

3-80 

2-24 

3-37 

1-02 

0-46 

25-55 

14-37 

29-79 

0-59 

0-01 

34-29 

20-19 

33 • 82 

0*70 

0-14 

Vertical Cephalv- 

Facial Index, 

17-83 

2-90 

0-06 

0-17 

14-19 

3-77 

6-10 

0-71 

1-98 

18-93 

4-95 

1-91 

2 -So 

0-43 

0-06 
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TABLE XLII. 

Desastha Brahmin with other races. 


Bania 

Chit- 

Saraswat 

Mah- 

Num- 

Iluva. Tamil 

Kana- 

Kala. rese 

Telegn 

Brah- Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Charaetera. 

Jain. 

pavan. 

Brah- 

min. 

Gout 

Brah- 

min. 

ratta. 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- 

min. 

min. 






0-66 

1-57 

0-56 

0-02 

0-02 

19-31 

0-15 

5-82 

3-64 

0-88 

34-66 

113-51 

2-28 

68-02 

Stature. 

0-10 

0-05 

9-24 

0-03 

23-97 

0-17 

17-04 

0-98 

0-72 

8-41 

17-87 

4-83 

16-40 

23-40 

Auricular Height. 

0-68 

2-07 

4-43 

4-00 

95-96 

25-10 

11-89 

13-11 

0-26 

26*80 

56*67 

7-5t> 

5-32 

6-21 

Max. Head Length. 

23-49 

0-70 

0-00 . 

1-05 

8-56 

19-89 

0-66 

3-91 

1-04 

7-46 

3-41 

160-49 

50-35 

0*(i0 

Max. Head Breadth. 

2-68 

0-08 

1-38 

0-58 

12-71 

26-98 

6-23 

21-95 

0-09 

9*95 

7-56 

38-11 

21-14 

32-64 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

16-91 

0-04 

6-02 

0-03 

3-23 

36-06 

10-97 

1-66 

2-04 

3*82 

1-38 

89-02 

7*51 

0-00 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

0-28 

5-60 

24-11 

0-00 

8-25 

12-48 

5-77 

0-27 

15-24 

7*79 

2-88 

3-24 

2-15 

31-45 

Bigonial Breadth. 

0-20 

5-03 

7-41 

2-40 

3-58 

1-33 

26-87 

0-64 

15-83 

2*30 

3-37 

9-11 

4-95 

0-88 

Inter.Orbital 

Breadth. 

21-39 

0-34 

10-03 

3-69 

16-46 

3-50 

34-98 

1-41 

15-45 

11-19 

16-20 

47-14 

2-95 

4-73 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

1-47 

2-27 

1-38 

2-43 

21-79 

0-27 

11-77 

8-68 

0-90 

0*02 

7-05 

26-37 

3-50 

61-46 

Orbitonasal Are. 

16-72 

0-30 

1-19 

0-03 

1-41 

8-70 

0-04 

7*84 

0*27 

0-18 

3-21 

41-44 

20-79 

15 07 

Nasal Length. 

0-00 

0-88 

1-32 

0-30 

0-13 

0-70 

1-33 

0-00 

3-48 

0-70 

0*40 

38-00 

6-36 

1-33 

Nasal Breadth. 

16-65 

0-02 

3-21 

0-05 

42-05 

0-00 

12-13 

0-03 

10-24 

13-27 

25*24 

60 • 53 

4-47 

91-41 

Nasal Height or 
depth. 

1-73 

0-13 

5-22 

0-11 

12-38 

0-88 

5-10 

0-05 

1-64 

3*67 

13*30 

4-lU 

16-44 

9-72 

Upper Facial Length. 

0-96 

2-29 

12-17 

0-00 

22-20 

0-82 

8-89 

0-75 

1-18 

0-60 

31*09 

40-39 

2-07 

1-98 

Total Facial Length. 

2-26 

0-03 

0-00 

4-26 

13-05 

0-94 

1-46 

2-06 

l-'94 

1-09 

4*83 

318-85 

25 51 

0-19 

Horizontal Cirni. of 
the Heacl. 

6-13 

1-71 

3-18 

5-85 

89-45 

41-96 

30-71 

5-44 

3-07 

16-86 

46-93 

100-23 

5-35 

7 • 50 

Sagittal Arc. 

2-47 

9-08 

3-02 

3-06 

3-43 

0-65 

3-55 

0-72 

0-48 

0-07 

11-41 

935-49 

49-61 

0 - 10 

Transverse Arc. 

16*41 

2-57 

1-95 

0-30 

80-50 

54-72 

2-20 

18-12 

2-12 

34*78 

43-49 

101 - 78 

25 -51 

3-35 

Length Breadth 

Index, 

0-01 

0-44 

2-93 

3-42 

0-20 

7-98 

4-34 

0-87 

1-24 

0*00 

0-01 

12-11 

6*63 

8-91 

Length Height Index. 

7-54 

0-47 

6-66 

1-12 

38-38 

6-85 

8-38 

4-53 

0-01 

19*15 

23*33 

116-36 

1-34 

18-86 

Breadth Hcjght 

Index. 

15-85 

0-24 

1-21 

0-10 

0-02 

0-22 

9-66 ; 

3-51 

0-83 

0-07 

0 • 15 

79-47 

16-61 

22-46 

Trans. Fronto-Parie- 
tal Index. 

14-36 

1-72 

4-32 

0-00 

2-58 

7-16 

4-53 

29-76 

10-65 

13-48 

1-15 

0 16 

0-41 

74-18 

Orbitonasal Index. 

10*86 

0-02 

3-78 

0-83 

1-03 

2-43 

1-69 

5-27 

3-71 

0*06 

0-93 

119-47 

37-09 

16*35 

Nasal Index. 

10-33 

0-67 

5-10 

0-03 

33-30 

0-08 

13-23 

0-01 

14-17 

7-01 

14-66 

87-49 

9-85 

79*95 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

0*31 

0-20 

11-61 

0-00 

17-46 

5-31 

14-58 

0-32 

3-89 

8*16 

15*91 

9-36 

5-23 

7-48 

Upper Facial Index. 

11*22 

1-33 

20-86 

0-02 

27-79 

19-58 

21-57 

0-07 

- 3-07 

3-07 

31-96 

0-08 

0-04 

2-34 

Total Facial Index. 

3*96 

2*13 

5-86 

2-00 

6-30 

0-02 

19-80 

2-00 

6-75 

2-80 

1-96 

60-54 

49 - 93 

0-07 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

1*04 

0*56 

0-00 

0-02 

0-44 

0-77 

1-49 

0-08 

0-00 

3-05 

0-22 

33-81 

2-83 

22-14 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 
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Values of 


Wa Ns' 
Ns+Ns' 





Characters. 

Red 

Kaf- Pathan. 
fir. 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik 

Khos. 

(Lower 

Chitral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali Bengali 
Brah- Kayas- 
min. tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Oriysa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Katlu. 

Stature 

9-05 

0-42 

0-67 

4-72 

0-44 

2-40 

15-42 

12-62 

1 ) - 8.5 

0-31 

0-25 

29-74 

1-33 

1-08 

7-78 

Auricular Height 

0-12 

10-12 

45-08 

38-05 

1-58 

0-14 

4-28 

11-85 

0-03 

41-81 

0-69 

0-10 

0-50 

1-82 

0-48 

Max. Head Length . . 

113-39 

52-09 

0-54 

0-04 

26-25 

69-14 

9-95 

6-91 

1-6.5 

0-40 

13-17 

30 01 

6-38 

2-00 

15-19 

Max. Head Breadth 

5-27 

0-49 

79-03 

44-13 

11-12 

8-94 

7-29 

30-37 

1-53 

3-88 

12-42 

1-33 

41 • 75 

1-34 

31 -41 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

15-83 

0-03 

17-16 

21-26 

3-06 

9-90 

0-30 

3-61 

4-23 

4-61 

2-77 

11-38 

14-19 

3-77 

0-75 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth . 

9-43 

0-97 

71-54 

38-78 

5-08 

0-97 

1-34 

0-92 

11-32 

8*65 

1-08 

0-20 

3-44 

0-45 

30-57 

Bigonial Breadth 

12-01 

0-12 

16-46 

6-44 

3-04 

0-02 

0-14 

0-75 

0-03 

0-02 

0 ■ 58 

0-64 

0-49 

1-44 

0-01 

Intor.Orbital Breadth 

3-66 

4-41 

12-59 

3-80 

0-00 

14-99 

16-10 

15-47 

0-11 

8-92 

1-25 

4-20 

0-88 

1-83 

0-89 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

0-33 

0-07 

11-14 

6-39 

0-68 

4-35 

29-10 

43-33 

0-27 

4-00 

3-09 

0-48 

14-82 

11-26 

17-29 

Orbitonasal Arc 

0-14 

2-48 

3-94 

0-28 

5-28 

2-70 

11-80 

15-47 

0-57 

0-12 

1-86 

1-36 

4-74 

2-66 

9-30 

Nasal Length 

56-12 

40-03 

33-28 

37-85 

27-84 

10-27 

15-94 

28-63 

0-06 

0-49 

0-20 

3-90 

6-98 

0-80 

21-81 

Nasal Breadth 

9-53 

5-79 

1-38 

6-66 

13-66 

0-01 

0-98 

0-01 

0-72 

2-94 

0-.50 

0-91 

2-33 

0-01 

1-20 

Nasal Height or 
Depth. 

44-34 

38-97 

0-44 

10-76 

17-63 

40-32 

40-32 

44-62 

2-16 

3-26 

4-33 

14-78 

1.5-04 

14-41 

18-57 

Upper Facial Length 

37-11 

36-17 

65-73 

50-97 

25-65 

22-94 

40-84 

51-36 

6-89 

6-40 

4-74 

10-05 

3-58 

0-00 

17-15 

Total Facial Length 

34-73 

38-54 

64-75 

58-54 

41-01 

14-39 

33-34 

28-19 

5-41 

7-8.5 

5-12 

5- 78 

0-92 

0-45 

2-04 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head . 

61-62 

21-49 

29-14 

14-92 

22-31 

6-19 

9-42 

14-48 

0-89 

2-!).-, 

0-32 

8-56 

27-58 

2-19 

28-11 

Sagittal Arc 

69-46 

34-32 

3-13 

11-62 

24-53 

67-74 

87-90 

53-65 

12-51 

25-69 

0-99 

10-84 

11-02 

11-02 

0-03 

Transverse Arc 

0-49 

0-25 

42-78 

25-92 

0-94 

1-36 

18-10 

28-21 

0 01 

0-42 

1-83 

0-07 

17-36 

2-42 

9-34 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

26-33 

18-05 

616-84 

38-08 

2-08 

68-00 

0-08 

10-90 

4-37 

5-30 

34-07 

13-77 

17-43 

0-01 

6-17 

Length Height Index 

30-16 

1-52 

20-08 

26-42 

4-11 

18-63 

0-05 

1-45 

1 01 

30-48 

10-71 

n-75 

1-54 

G-84 

3-32 

Breadth Height Index 

207 

4-01 

0-(V4 

0-50 

1-84 

4-35 

0-08 

0-67 

0 - 55 

1-21 

2-24 

0-62 

0 13 

4 -.56 

9-29 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

0-50 

0-43 

34-63 

11-02 

4-88 

0-55 

6-42 

19-28 

0-39 

0-25 

6-85 

2-26 

5-37 
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14-04 

11-61 

8-88 

0-33 

0-90 

0-12 

5-08 

1-51 

0-22 

0-10 

1-00 

23-80 

1-03 

Upper Facial Index. 

61-87 

1306 

20-86 

17-61 

0-26 

0-02 

0-01 

5-91 

5-81 

5-81 

0-46 

.>o . 04 

13-94 

31-39 

Total Facial Inde.x, 

0-62 

12-76 

6-86 

11-20 

16-65 

3-81 

3-02 

1018 

0-02 

12-29 

11-18 

74-34 

66-02 

6-38 

Trams. Cephalo-Fanal 
Index. 

0-57 

0-44 

0-00 

0-01 

0-25 

0-66 

0-98 

0 04 

0-00 

2-07 

0-21 

20 -74 

2-24 

14-54 

Vertical CephaJo- 


Facial Itidex. 
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TABLE XLV. 


. Ni N«' /Ms— M»' \ 2 

Values of iji+F." \ } for 


Characters. 

Bed 

Kaffir. Pathan. 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos. 

( Lower 
Chitral). 

U. P. Bengali Bengali Bengali ' 
Brah- Brah- Kayas- Pod. 
min. min. tbs. 

Orissa Malve 
Brah- Brah- 
min. min. 

Nagar Audich 
Rajput. Brah- Brah- 
min. min. 

Kathi. 

Stature 

23-62 

5-69 

5-37 

15-28 

1-80 

10-43 

30-41 

28-90 

0-73 

6-97 

4-95 

61-52 

9-71 

8-84 

18-78 

Auricular Height » 

0-11 

6-27 

35-52 

28-57 

0-30 

0-05 

2-03 

6-91 

0-17 

30-55 

1-92 

0-13 

0-00 

3-82 

0-02 

Max. Head Length . . 

76-02 

33-04 

0-12 

1-14 

12-37 

46-28 

3-40 

1-25 

0-00 

0-73 

5-29 

14-68 

1-02 

0-00 

6-08 

Max. Head Breadth 

0-05 

1-06 

49-22 

20-86 

1-53 

20-93 

0-80 

10-62 

8-35 

15-42 

25-89 

9-34 

17-13 

0-71 

14-60 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

7-63 

0-49 

10-23 

12-22 

0-45 

16-19 

0-12 

0-63 

8-12 

9-51 

6-12 

17-69 

6-50 

0-71 

0-00 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

20- 05 

6-32 

86-43 

54-67 

13-64 

0-17 

0-06 

6-12 

3-53 

1-25 

0-14 

3-97 

11-14 

4-79 

43-80 

Bigonial Breadth 

51-67 

13-85 

47-13 

35-83 

30-13 

10-58 

13-96 

22-33 

10-29 

15-87 

16-93 

9-89 

10-73 

7-39 

9-67 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

0-46 

17-39 

28-03 

17-06 

6-21 

2-46 

2-90 

1-54 

3-38 

29-52 

10-43 

0-30 

11-51 

13-84 

8-63 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

26-46 

21-74 

1-30 

7-63 

26-90 

8-62 

0*07 

0-31 

19-56 

16-90 

10-29 

25-31 

4-31 

5-93 

0-39 

Orbitonasal Arc 

4-16 

12-90 

13-92 

7-26 

20-69 

0-25 

1-50 

1-77 

7-85 

8-12 

0-70 

1-66 

0-13 

0-66 

0-97 

Nasal Length 

45-65 

33-46 

27-70 

31-07 

21-84 

7-75 

12-54 

22-35 

0-29 

0-09 

0-02 

2-34 

4-64 

0-27 

17-88 

Nasal Breadth 

2-53 

1-34 

0-01 

1-57 

4-83 

1-50 

0-04 

1-53 

0-12 

0-04 

3-37 

0-20 

0-01 

0-55 

0-00 

Nasal Height or Depth 

1 8-66 

9-42 

3-78 

0-00 

0-44 

10-07 

10*07 

8-68 

2-30 

3-49 

0-87 

0-07 

0-07 

0-14 

1-96 

Upper Facial Length 

17 68 

19-46 

43-02 

30-69 

10-61 

10-47 

22-79 

27-16 

1-33 

0-51 

0-53 

2-03 

0-04 

2-32 

7-34 

Total Facial Length 

20- 77 

25-78 

47-92 

40-77 

25-73 

7-59 

0-22 

16-03 

1-81 

2-42 

1-65 

1-57 

3-79 

2*73 

0 29 

Horizontal Cinn. of 
the Head. 

47-39 

16-80 

22-62 

10-18 

15-52 

.3-65 

- 6-09 

9-31 

1-92 

4-85 

0-01 

4-92 

19-47 

0-74 

21-77 

Sagittal Arc 

15-23 

4-71 

1-83 

0-14 

0-61 

34-79 

30-82 

8-68 

10-76 

0-31 

6-28 

0-77 

0-00 

0-63 

9-62 

Transverse Arc 

8-90 

2-35 

20-19 

7-60 

1-85 

9-80 

4-33 

7-36 

4-36 

3-36 

10-95 

6-59 

2-58 

0-66 

1-12 

Length Breadth 
Index. 

33-43 

23-87 

46-46 

2.5-61 

1-80 

76-17 

0-27 

4-86 

7-91 

9-89 

41-12 

29-70 

9-12 

0-68 

2-70 

Length Height Index 

21-41 

0-42 

32-23 

30-65 

1-76 

13-22 

0-11 

3-18 

0-18 

35-02 

6-89 

5-58 

0-31 

3-57 

1-62 

Breadth Height Index 

; 0-24 

7-34 

0-25 

2-22 

0-18 

7-79 

0-24 

0-01 

2-20 

52-52 

4-92 

2-70 

6-42 

1-38 

5-14 

Trails. Fi' lino- Parietal 3*51 
Index 

0-17 

22-28 

4-34 

0-85 

3-03 

1-95 

8-77 

0-19 

3-01 

12-64 

0-05 

5-06 

2-41 

16-70 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

10-09 

0-15 

14-00 

0-33 

0-27 

6-81 

1-78 

1-32 

1-60 

0-24 

6-46 

16-83 

3-77 

2-73 

4-86 

Nasal Innoi 

37-01 

26-67 

15-10 

26-05 

28-15 

1-50 

6-78 

7-09 

0-21 

0-45 

1-65 

0-70 

3-49 

1-63 

11-60 

Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

13-91 

12-73 

2-62 

0-71 

3-93 

4-02 

7-47 

3-26 

2-21 

2-30 

3-39 

0-00 

0-12 

0-61 

1-61 

Upper Facial Index 

. 2-39 

7-76 

14-46 

0-36- 

0-20 

7-23 

17-66 

11-76 

4-00 

1-14 

0-17 

0-08 

1-96 

6-71 

0-68 

Total Facial Index ... i -98 

10-05 

0-39 

1-31 

6-58 

4-90 

16-88 

4-79 

5-62 

4-76 

0-88 

0-01 

15-80 

7-98 

11-18 

Tr.ins. Cophalo- 
Faciai Index. 

17-11 

12-83 

0-12 

2-23 

3-88 

42-97 

1-04 

1-70 

2-47 

7-75 

62*43 

38*17 

4-24 

10-34 

2-12 

Vertical Cephalo- 

11-60 

2 -.38 

0-04 

0-16 

9-33 

2-76 

4-47 

0-46 

1 -45 

12-26 

3-63 

12*33 

1-82 

0*28 

0-06 


Facial Index. 
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TABLE XLV. 


Kanarese Brahmin with other races. 


Bftnia- Chit- Desaa- Saras- Xam- Tamil Teic"u 

Jala. pavan tha wat Maha- budiri Iluva. Brah- Kata. Br.ih- Nair, Kadar. Bhd. Khisi. 

Brah- Brah- Gour ratta. Brah- min. min. 

min. min. Brah- min. 

min . 


6-13 

8-40 

3-64 

0-98 

3-28 

2-38 

4 -->4 

3-87 

13-29 

5-93 44-41 

42-88 

0-12 

24*39 Stature. 

0-34 

0-44 

0-72 

3-53 

0-36 

11-65 

1-16 

7-90 

0-03 

3-09 

7-85 

0-80 

17-59 

10- 16 Auricul ir Height. 

1-35 

2-74 

0-26 

5-00 

1-53 

76-75 

22-32 

11-46 

12-75 

23-68 

46-15 

2-81 

2-38 

6*36 Max. Head Length. 

8-35 

2-78 

1 -04 

0-80 

3-13 

11-40 

22-02 

0*03 

6-5! 

!0-31 

6-08 

123-11 

48-31 

1*02 Max. Head Breadth. 

1-05 

0-28 

0-09 

1 -60 

0-83 

10-81 

22-13 

5-72 

18-78 

8-74 

6-67 

27-46 

17-59 

24-62 Min. Froatal Breadth. 

22-25 

2-52 

2-04 

p 

0-77 

1 -99 

0-08 

15-35 

2-60 

0-00 

0-20 

0-08 

36-72 

1-26 

1-86 Max. Bb.ygomatic 
Breadth, 

18-33 

3-93 

15-24 

0-74 

12-37 

0-98 

0-10 

1-65 

7-27 

0-91 

4-25 

6-25 

4-36 

69*08 Bigonial Breadth. 

18-42 

4-67 

15-83 

1 -16 

5-01 

3-54 

5-87 

1 07 

6-33 

4-45 

4-06 

2-59 

2-26 

2*25 Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

0-03 

11-81 

1 5 45 

0-43 

26-24 

0-00 

3-12 

2-89 

4-56 

0-25 

0-02 

88-64 

23-39 

30-51 Orbitcnasal Breadth. 

0-00 

0-07 

0-90 

0-04 

4-07 

9-81 

1-58 

4*52 

11-16 

0-48 

1-93 

25-42 

5-84 

53 ■ 66 Orbitonasal Arc. 

7-69 

0-92 

0-27 

0-24 

0-09 

0-31 

8-84 

0-07 

8-22 

0-01 

1-09 

28-34 

18-94 

13-89 Nasal Length. 

3-40 

1-22 

3-48 

0-38 

1-45 

1-75 

0-78 

0-38 

2-27 

5-3-5 

4-85 

45-98 

14-13 

7-43 Nasal Breadth. 

0-00 

10-76 

10-24 

1-46 

9-30 

7-29 

7-80 

0-06 

6-87 

0-15 

1-87 

88-50 

20-72 

121*14 Nasal Heiglit or Depth. 

0-04 

2-44 

1-64 

0-74 

2-03 

3-47 

3-61 

0-70 

1-53 

0-29 

3-71 

8-41 

20-83 

1*73 Upper Facial Length. 

S<44 

0-02 

1-18 

4-24 

0-86 

9-30 

0-02 

2-64 

0*01 

0-07 

13-89 

37-74 

4-66 

4-78 Total Facial Length, 

6-67 

1-53 

1-94 

1-57 

0-25 

18-39 

0-17 

4-96 

0-02 

4-36 

9-59 

163-59 

9-82 

1*52 Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

0-07 

7-77 

3-07 

0-00 

12-96 

42-19 

16-39 

10-54 

0-39 

4-07 

17-67 

94-49 

12-11 

2-33 Sagittal Arc. 

0-34 

9-61 

0-48 

0-80 

4-37 

0-93 

1-64 

1 04 

1-68 

0-68 

4-96 

625-33 

43-89 

0-02 Transverse Arc, 

3-31 

7-46 

2-12 

6-97 

0-70 

79-13 

57-51 

6-35 

23-96 

3-97 

47-03 

90-00 

31-00 

8-33 Length Breadth 

Index. 

1-36 

2-67 

1-24 

0-26 

0-32 

1-85 

11-39 

0-69 

2-94 

0-80 

0-83 

2-70 

9-98 

1*99 Length Height Index. 

6-34 

0-20 

0-01 

4-49 

0-63 

26-71 

4-63 

10-29 

3-15 

13-38 

15-79 

71-72 

0-81 

12- 10 Breadth Heigiit 

Index. 

6-30 

1-69 

0-83 

0-03 

1-17 

0-84 

1-41 

3-54 

0-82 

1-01 

0-24 

64-67 

18-22 

9*09 Trans. Fronte-Pariot*! 
index. 

0-03 

18-44 

10-65 

1-03 

8-79 

17-84 

0-25 

0-95 

4-52 

0-12 

4-07 

12-91 

5-03 

15*57 Orbitonasal Index. 

0-66 

3-21 

3-71 

0-00 

0-90 

0-68 

8-91 

0-29 

12-67 

3-48 

0-83 

112-94 

47-14 

26*48 Nasal Index. 

1-29 

9-54 

14-17 

1-66 

10-35 

2-66 

8-87 

0-01 

8-71 

0-92 

0-02 

126-02 

34-96 

119-00 Nasal Elevation 
index* 

6-75 

6-39 

3*89 

1-51 

2-89 

3-35 

0-08 

2-50 

1-20 

0-57 

2-54 

0-20 

13-31 

0- 13 Upper Facial Index, 

I0-66 

0-67 

3-07 

6-81 

2-85 

8-80 

6-24 

6-13 

0-02 

0-00 

10-20 

3-94 

1-73 

8*53 Total Facial Index. 

093 

14-06 

6-75 

0-02 

12-29 

18-01 

4-42 

2-51 

11-11 

13-38 

12-27 

77-45 

68-51 

7*27 Trans. Ophalo- 
Facial Index 

0-68 

0-36 

0-00 

0-00 

0-02 

0-31 

0-57 

1-09 

0-06 

2-24 

0-16 

21-36 

2-07 

15-02 Vertical Cephalo* 

Fa ial Index. 
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TABLE XLVI. 












Values of fj, ^ jj,. ( 

Mj— M5'( 

CT, i 

|Mor 

Red 

Ch-iracters. Kaffir. 

Path in. 

TJxbeg. 

Tadjik. 

I 

Khos 

(Lower 

Cbltral). 

U.P. 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali Bengali 
Brah- Kayas- 
min. tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Halve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Andich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Stature . . 6-70 

0-16 

0-35 

3-38 

0-79 

1-69 

12-58 

9*64 

1-24 

0-06 

0-07 

24-07 

0-68 

0-53 

6-14 

Auricular Height . . 12-87 

0-10 

12-44 

5-71 

6-94 

9-14 

1-02 

0-38 

10-38 

5-21 

17-59 

13-00 

10-70 

23-56 

6 -.33 

Max. Head Lenrih . . 23-13 

5-58 

11-36 

21-45 

0-10 

11-68 

2-38 

7-79 

11-15 

24-75 

1-18 

0-01 

8 -.57 

15-05 

0-30 

Max. Head Rrtwdtli 0*17 

0-72 

52-66 

22-58 

2-07 

19-35 

1-15 

11-99 

7-30 

13-79 

24-13 

8-14 

18-87 

0-41 

15-79 

Min. Frontal Breadth 30-52 

2-87 

28-83 

36-13 

11-21 

2-27 

4-18 

12-63 

0-21 

003 

0-01 

2-08 

28-46 

12-71 

5-14 

Max. Bizygoraatic 40-18 

Breadth. 

15 -35 

117-65 

82-51 

30-33 

4-08 

3-45 

18-80 

0-70 

0-72 

3-92 

14-85 

27-19 

16-21 

66-24 

Bigoiital Breadth .. 32-53 

5-93 

33-65 

21-46 

16-25 

3-87 

6-01 

10-50 

3-69 

5-83 

8-00 

2-75 

3-20 

1-58 

3-60 

Ititer-<'>ihital Breadth 3-48 

27-06 

39-42 

27-20 

13-40 

0-29 

0-45 

0-0(1 

0-40 

44-75 

18-15 

3-01 

21-10 

24- 11 

15-29 

Orbitonasal Breadth 50-50 

40-47 

7-14 

20-70 

49-22 

12-46 

2-07 

1-98 

37-48 

38-18 

24-00 

48-91 

18-41 

19-13 

4-97 

Orbitonasal Arc . . 20-59 

32-68 

32-17 

24-31 

48-26 

6-89 

0-81 

1-27 

24-28 

29-54 

8-78 

13-99 

8-01 

10-47 

1-04 

Nasal Length .. 49-96 

36-65 

30-99 

34-32 

24-80 

9-33 

14-52 

25-40 

0-07 

0-39 

0-17 

3-39 

6-10 

0-69 

20-11 

Nasal Breadth .. 5‘28 

3-13 

0-43 

3-60 

8-37 

0-38 

0-17 

0-28 

0-08 

0-91 

1-50 

0-08 

0-66 

2-06 

0-30 

Na^al He’ght or Oepth 7*01 

8-00 

4-77 

0-04 

15-29 

8-59 

8 -.59 

7 12 

3-0') 

4-67 

1-3S 

0-00 

0-00 

001 

1-37 

Upper l'\e jal Lengtlt 10*41 

12-78 

34-70 

20-35 

5-33 

5-75 

15 -.50 

18-02 

0-10 

0-09 

0-01 

0-21 

O-O-l 

6-14 

3-68 

Total F<ieiai I..ength 7* 19 

11-92 

30-87 

21-85 

10-44 

1-28 

9-21 

4 -.52 

0-08 

0-18 

0-12 

0-39 

11-73 

12-28 

0-98 

Horiz<in(ai Cirm. of 18-59 
the Head. 

.') ■ 0.) 

7-93 

0-71 

2-00 

O-lo 

0-06 

0-23 

13 06 

24-12 

4-69 

0-13 

3-31 

2-82 

6-68 

Sagittal Are - 0-0*2 

1 -Iti 

18-19 

14-41 

8-41 

7-03 

5-31 

0-64 

0-00 

11-50 

33-08 

21-38 

14-31 

20-24 

.■57-97 

Tran-oc: « * A > 17*32 

6-52 

13-23 

2-83 

6-34 

17-24 

1-12 

2-35 

9-67 

9-47 

18- 7.) 

11-05 

0-18 

3-92 

0-01 

Length M Ml Lidt-x s-3l 

.5-60 

83-62 

.59-48 

•2-29 

33 ■ .55 

3-09 

26-13 

0-09 

0-01 

l'.-I6 

6 t-i 

.!.1-4t 

4-19 

16-15 

Length lU-iriit Index 31-24 

2-18 

25-06 

21-75 

.5-11 

19-95 

0-25 

0-68 

1-56 

24-60 

11-94 

11-02 

2-31 

8-02 

4-23 

Brcanth Height 10-57 

Index. 

0-10 

2-65 

1-05 

9-83 

0-16 

3-61 

7-05 

0-83 

20-14 

0-03 

1-24 

28-25 

15-16 

20-44 

Tran^. Fronto- Barietal 16-39 
Tnrlev. 

5-24 

9-60 

0-01 

1-48 

13-22 

0-24 

0-62 

5 -.39 

16-15 

29-58 

3-80 

0-00 

13-66 

6-34 

Orbitnna-^al Index . . 4-22 

0-35 

21-65 

2-55 

2-63 

2-68 

0-13 

0-00 

0-09 

0-48 

2-48 

8-90 

0-66 

0-30 

1-66 

N'^asal In'i*“X .. 44*94 

32-51 

19-47 

32-14 

34-98 

3-10 

9-87 

10-78 

0-01 

1-76 

0-56 

2- 12 

6-22 

3-57 

16-19 

Nasal Fdevation Indi'x 14-86 

13-53 

2-37 

0-92 

4-44 

4-47 

8-08 

3-73 

1-90 

1-92 

300 

0-01 

0-22 

0-82 

1-88 

Upper Fa^ ud Index , 0-08 

1-45 

0-04 

1-14 

1-82 

1-23 

6-87 

2-68 

0-18 

0-73 

1-38 

2-39 

10-.50 

17-57 

5-08 

Total Fa.-al Index - 2-11 

0-48 

2-47 

2-13 

0-20 

0-07 

2-67 

0-4.- 

n-01 

0-70 

2-37 

8-87 

47-02 

31-91 

32-24 

Tran=:. Fepl alo Facial 35-60 
Index. 

20-71 

3-12 

9-98 

14-20 

66-26 

0-32 

0-00 

9-96 

22-22 

77-90 

64-14 

0-04 

25-25 

10-64 

Vertual Cephalo 21 -13 

Facial Ind.-x. 

6-69 1-30 2-20 17-97 

7-33 9-98 .3-.55 n-OO 

5-23 8-7 

0 .5-37 0-02 2-95 1-46 
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TABLE XLVl. 

Tamil Brahmin with other races. 


Bania- 

Jain. 

Chit- Desastha Saraawat 
pavan Brah- Gour 

Brah- min. Brah- 
min. min. 

Maha- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

hudiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Kanarese Telegu 

Iluva. Kala. Brah- Brah- N'air. 

min. min. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

K.hasi. 

Characters. 

0-04 

0-38 

0-15 

0-96 

0-06 

0-22 

23-56 

3-21 

3-87 

0-22 

21-24 

78-54 

2-66 

.30 - 79 

Stature. 

14-61 

15-40 

17-04 

0-87 

12-24 

0-29 

16-12 

6-08 

7-90 

1-11 

0-02 

5-81 

49-06 

0-01 

Auricular Height. 

7-51 

6-18 

11-89 

1-32 

22-65 

28-04 

1-79 

0-14 

11-46 

2-19 

10-61 

32-00 

24-30 

1 - 55 

Max. Head Length. 

9-57 

2-40 

0-66 

0-52 

2-52 

10-22 

20-40 

5-69 

0-03 

9-21 

6-21 

118-56 

45-89 

0-66 

Max. Head Breadth. 

14-29 

5-04 

6-23 

1-28 

2-50 

0-70 

5-35 

4-32 

5-72 

0-32 

0-01 

172-45 

3-25 

5-30 

Mm. Frontal Breadth. 

43-24 

11-95 

10-97 

0-64 

9-54 

1-86 

5-32 

2-40 

2-60 

1-35 

3-89 

17-34 

0-24 

9-95 

Max. Bizygomatic- 
Breadth. 

7-83 

0-24 

5-77 

4-62 

4-75 

0-11 

0-94 

2-20 

1-65 

0-11 

0-52 

0-97 

0-64 

47-35 

Bigomal Breadth. 

30-04 

11-27 

26-87 

4-44 

10-97 

8-63 

11-93 

12-17 

1-07 

9-86 

9-56 

7-96 

6-42 

4-91 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

4-50 

29-26 

34-98 

5-54 

47-48 

3-51 

12-00 

13-97 

2-89 

4-84 

3-61 

130-27 

42-72 

54-97 

Orbitomsal Breadth. 

6-82 

4-86 

11-77 

3-74 

19-12 

0-91 

11-44 

28-56 

4-52 

7-85 

0-69 

56-77 

20-62 

93 ■ 87 

Orbitouaeal Arc. 

9-61 

0-41 

0-04 

0-57 

0-00 

0-69 

7-31 

6-82 

0-07 

0-04 

1-76 

28-34 

16-66 

11-74 

Nasal Length. 

1-29 

0-15 

1-33 

0-00 

0-32 

0-48 

0-07 

1-19 

0-38 

2-89 

2-44 

36-72 

9-90 

4-17 

Nasal Breadth. 

0-07 

12-68 

12-13 

2-10 

10-89 

6-02 

9-21 

7-02 

0-06 

0-02 

1-25 

93-92 

22-98 

127-12 

Nasal Height or Depth. 

1-38 

6-42 

5-10 

0-00 

6-27 

1-01 

7-49 

4-10 

0-70 

0-09 

1-10 

16-09 

29-24 

0-16 

Upper Facial Length. 

13-91 

3-07 

8-89 

0-19 

6-85 

1-92 

3-17 

2-72 

2-64 

3-67 

4-12 

64-88 

14-33 

15-95 

Total Facial Length 

0-00 

1-82 

1-46 

0-95 

7-94 

4-03 

3-42 

4-97 

4-96 

0-02 

0-59 

237-46 

28-74 

0-10 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

12-12 

42-95 

30-71 

10-37 

48-69 

10-06 

O' 64 

5-94 

10 -.54 

1-51 

0-66 

183-29 

45-25 

0-64 

Sagittal Arc. 

0-36 

18-37 

3-55 

0-02 

9-94 

0-01 

6-30 

5-11 

1-04 

3-41 

1-34 

686-86 

58-47 

0-70 

Transverse Arc. 

22-31 

0-04 

2-20 

0-01 

3-19 

39-90 

25-65 

6-35 

6-35 

14-28 

17-86 

42-55 

9-32 

0-01 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

4-60 

6-76 

4-34 

0-10 

0-09 

4-88 

17-68 

6-23 

0-69 

2-98 

3-17 

0-45 

16-91 

0-25 

Length Height Index. 

26-67 

6-41 

8-38 

0-07 

2-80 

7-41 

0-06 

0-23 

10-29 

1-61 

2-19 

32-02 

2-22 

0-73 

Breadth Height Index. 

0-02 

12-14 

9-66 

2-96 

9-24 

8-07 

9-41 

0-76 

3-54 

8-35 

6-04 

104-62 

37-86 

0-85 

Trans. Fronto- 
Parietal Index. 

0-89 

10-03 

4-63 

0-00 

3-82 

10-43 

0-22 

9-28 

0-95 

1'76 

1-01 

6-04 

1-63 

26-26 

Orbitonasal Index. 

2-04 

1-37 

1-69 

0-31 

0-15 

0-01 

6-99 

9-32 

0-29 

1-76 

0-12 

99-91 

40-05 

20-69. 

Nasal Index. 

1-02 

8-77 

13-23 

1-39 

9-64 

2-93 

8-23 

8-12 

0-01 

0-72 

0-00 

123-15 

33-68 

116-36 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

17-82 

17-27 

14-58 

0-12 

11-20 

0-05 

1-68 

6-69 

2*60 

0-68 

0-00 

2-00 

27-35 

1-96 

Upper Facial Index. 

62-96 

13-62 

21-67 

0-01 

18-19 

0-19 

0-04 

6-22 

6-13 

6-13 

0-37 

23-99 

14-44 

32-21 

Total Facial Index. 

7-81 

31-24 

19-80 

3-02 

26-57 

34-41 

13-61 

23-31 

2-61 

27-49 

27-69 

113-76 

97-28 

20-18 

Trans. Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 

0-15 

3-28 

1-49 

0-98 

0-91 

0-26 

3-26 

0-54 

1-09 

0-21 

2-22 

11-51 

6-17 

7-44 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 


M63CC 
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TABLE XLVll. 

,, , , N. Ns' /Ms — Ms'\2 

Values of ^ jj,- \ ^, ) for 


Characters. 

Rad 

Kaffir. 

Pathan. 

Uzbe^. 

Tadjik. 

Kho3 
( Lower 
Chitral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Ka-ras- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Pad. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Halve 

Brah- 

min. 

Raj pat. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audioh 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Stature 

0-13 

2-01 

1-10 

0-02 

7-98 

0-36 

2-41 

0*71 

8-10 

3-61 

2-40 

6-31 

1-64 

1-78 

0-43 

A uricuUr Height 

0-27 

4-74 

31-23 

23-22 

0-09 

0-15 

1-35 

4-96 

0-33 

24-12 

2-21 

0-29 

0-04 

4-07 

0-00 

Max. Head Length . . 

16-19 

3-42 

12-64 

22-44 

0-52 

8-08 

3-36 

9-08 

12-43 

25-19 

1-97 

0-26 

9-89 

16-18 

0-78 

Max . Head Breadth 

9-54 

2-50 

82-29 

48-27 

15-97 

311 

11-52 

34-92 

0-03 

0-34 

5-05 

0-00 

45-42 

4-32 

36-39 

Mm. Frontal Breadth 

55’ 83 

13-50 

48-94 

60-94 

29-80 

0-43 

16-03 

31-89 

2-71 

6-26 

4-01 

1-04 

53-39 

31-75 

17-00 

Max. Bizsgomatic 
Breadth. 

16-91 

4-60 

80-04 

47-51 

11-44 

013 

0-04 

6»10 

3-24 

1-13 

0-10 

3-28 

9-33 

3-98 

39-09 

Bigonial Breadth 

12-95 

0-66 

17-59 

7-78 

4-35 

0-14 

0-68 

1-74 

O-Il 

0-22 

1-40 

0-02 

0-00 

0-25 

0-15 

Inter-Orbitai Breadth 

4-97 

2-01 

8-07 

1-53 

C-25 

15-96 

16-99 

16-02 

0-61 

4-03 

0-28 

5-52 

0-07 

0-41 

0-16 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

0-43 

5-10 

0-68 

0-13 

5-47 

0-38 

5-68 

8-61 

4-14 

1-54 

0-81 

5-00 

0-27 

0-02 

2-05 

Orbitonasal Arc 

3-62 

0-00 

0-35 

0-94 

0-23 

8-23 

20-19 

25-18 

0-49 

1-80 

6-50 

6-67 

12-14 

8-90 

16-85 

Nasal Length 

90-36 

69-21 

58-75 

67-60 

56-80 

30-15 

38-49 

68-18 

5-56 

13-48 

8-96 

21-77 

27-73 

13-70 

4o-32 

Nasal Breadth 

10-12 

6-75 

2-13 

7-57 

13-85 

0-12 

1-73 

0-32 

1-41 

3-91 

0-05 

1-71 

3-29 

5-64 

1-96 

Na-sal Height oi 
Depth. 

29-76 

28-25 

0-09 

6-68 

11-02 

29-30 

29-30 

29-97 

0-98 

1-34 

2-38 

8-92 

9-04 

9-38 

13-13 

TTpper Facial Ixjngth 

27-93 

29-12 

55-44 

40-28 

19-40 

18-38 

32-92 

38-79 

5-41 

4-51 

3-68 

7-40 

2-54 

0-00 

14-01 

Totai Facial Length 

18-94 

24-04 

46-05 

37-28 

18-63 

7-37 

20-34 

14-74 

1-92 

2-45 

1-76 

1-67 

2-78 

1-96 

0-39 

Horizontal CHrm. of 
the Hoad. 

42-50 

15-02 

22-05 

9-76 

14-44 

3-73 

6-03 

8-82 

1-39 

3-50 

0-04 

4-83 

17-87 

0-88 

20-69 

Sagittal Arc 

8-45 

2-03 

3-49 

1-02 

0-00 

24-38 

21-25 

4-09 

6-09 

0-05 

8-91 

2-30 

0-52 

2-07 

12-49 

Transverse Arc 

1-66 

0-02 

30-34 

15-54 

0-04 

2-74 

10-62 

15-87 

0-45 

0-02 

3-32 

0-82 

8-81 

0-49 

4-99 

Length Breadth 

Index, 

0-04 

0-08 

120-84 

97-27 

17-78 

11-12 

19-38 

57-60 

5-03 

8-51 

1-33 

0-25 

70-25 

22-30 

38-46 

Lengtli Height Index 

5-50 

1-22 

49-36 

48-74 

0-47 

2-94 

4-10 

12-93 

1-74 

55-09 

0-58 

0-06 

2-08 

0-03 

0-17 

Breadth Height Index 

6-09 

0-61 

1-25 

0-21 

5-65 

0-73 

1-72 

3-67 

0-14 

22-07 

0-10 

0-24 

19-09 

9-47 

14-71 

Trans-Fronto-Parietal 

Index. 

7-61 

1-65 

14-00 

1-02 

0-02 

6-53 

0-17 

2-95 

1-73 

7-08 

18-10 

0-67 

1-10 

6-01 

9-12 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

28-70 

6-20 

2-85 

2-86 

3-59 

21-07 

11-47 

12-' 10 

11-05 

8-86 

20-41 

.38-68 

17-85 

15-36 

16-90 

Nasal Index . . 1 

13-49 

71-04 

48-47 

72-37 

79-15 

22-22 

36-19 

42-28 

9-80 

23-43 

5 -.52 

23-14 

3§-55 

26-80 

43-49 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

46-23 

39-84 

1-21 

15-05 

26-37 

23-45 

.30-56 

25-18 

2-40 

4-45 

1-48 

11-05 

13-60 

16-27 

16-02 

Upper Facial Index . . 

7-14 

13-84 

4-62 

2-91 

2-67 

13-18 

25-58 

19-80 

8-89 

5-21 

2-18 

2-26 

0-00 

0-97 

0-10 

Total Facial Index • • 

2-20 

9-91 

0-56 

1-54 

5-60 

5-05 

16-26 

4-87 

6-73 

4-81 

1-09 

0-01 

12-21 

5-96 

9-12 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

0-00 

0-00 

7-13 

4-37 

3-58 

8-10 

18-46 

29-80 

3-44 

1-95 

12-20 

3-76 

32-61 

0-57 

2-21 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 

11-73 

2-91 

0-18 

0-39 

9-71 

3-31 

504 

0-83 

1-92 

8-69 

4-19 

1-73 

0-92 

0-60 

0-20 
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TABLE XLVn. 

Tamil Kala whh other races. 


Bania- 

Jain. 

Chit- Desastha Saraswat 
pavan Brah- Gour 

Brah- min. Brah- 
min. min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil Kanarese Telegu 
Iluva. Brah- Brah- Brah- 
min. min. min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Characters. 

3-37 

2-16 

5-82 

7-36 

4-31 

5- 16 

31-98 

3-21 

13-29 

1-82 

6-06 

104-96 

11-10 

73-94 

Stature. 

0-56 

0-67 

0-98 

3-00 

0-56 

9-15 

1-44 

6-08 

0-03 

2-18 

5-96 

0-38 

17-11 

7-70 

Auricular Height. 

8-81 

6-43 

13-11 

2-14 

23-61 

21-09 

0-78 

o*;i 

12-75 

1-04 

7-08 

32-03 

25-26 

2-47 

Max. Head Length. 

30-97 

1-86 

3-91 

2-92 

0-96 

0-33 

3-51 

5*69 

6-51 

0-23 

0-11 

53-39 

16-02 

3-46 

Max. Head Breadth. 

34-27 

19-75 

21-95 

9-87 

13-21 

1-78 

0-01 

4-32 

18-78 

2-39 

4-33 

210-69 

1-44 

0-19 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

18-79 

2-06 

1-66 

0-73 

1-68 

0-09 

13-86 

2-40 

o-uo 

0-20 

0-06 

31-67 

1-18 

1-53 

Max. Biz^gomat.c 
Breadth. 

0-83 

1-52 

0-27 

12-31 

0-26 

3-34 

5-74 

2-20 

7-27 

3-23 

0-75 

0-63 

0-53 

22-81 

Bigoriial Breadth. 

1-26 

0-75 

0-64 

2-25 

0-25 

0-64 

0-05 

12-17 

6-33 

0-28 

0-63 

1-99 

1-21 

0-12 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

5-14 

0-56 

1-41 

2-31 

6-73 

4-66 

0-22 

13-97 

4-56 

2-77 

4-42 

38-85 

5-87 

7-82 

Orbit'jn.i-ial Breadth. 

14-56 

1-64 

8-68 

12-41 

2-05 

40-39 

4-65 

28-56 

11-16 

7-30 

2-28 

0-67 

1-13 

9-92 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

33-80 

5-66 

7-84 

11-06 

7-17 

11-88 

0-00 

6-82 

8-22 

7-78 

15-67 

3-64 

1-53 

0-10 

'Vas.tl Length. 

0-00 

0-48 

0-00 

0-86 

0-19 

0-09 

0-45 

1-19 

2-27 

0-45 

0-25 

20-46 

4-15 

0-77 

Nasal Breadth, 

7-62 

0-08 

0-03 

1-65 

0-12 

25-12 

0-04 

7-02 

5-87 

7-73 

14-45 

34-77 

3-50 

57 -.52 

Nasal Heiglit or Depth . 

1-46 

0-00 

0-05 

4-19 

0-00 

9-09 

0-31 

4-10 

1-53 

3-06 

9-56 

1-57 

9-43 

6 - 76 

Upper Facial Length. 

2-52 

0-07 

0-75 

4-24 

0-56 

8-92 

0-00 

2-72 

0-01 

0-02 

13-08 

30-67 

3-68 

3-63 

Total Facial I.«ngtli. 

6-44 

1-67 

2-06 

1-72 

0-11 

17-34 

0-26 

4-97 

0-02 

4-40 

9-23 

135-98 

7-98 

1-66 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

0-21 

10-81 

6-44 

0-32 

16-19 

29-86 

10-19 

5 *94 

0-39 

1-64 

10-86 

93-96 

15-25 

1-07 

Sagittal Arc. 

4-03 

1-93 

0-72 

4-59 

0-38 

4-99 

0-01 

5-11 

1-68 

0-27 

11-82 

362-42 

24-48 

0-66 

Transverse Arc. 

52-23 

9-28 

18-12 

6-71 

18-36 

11-34 

5-09 

6-35 

23-96 

1-09 

1-81 

9-75 

1-30 

7-21 

Length Breadth 

Index, 

0-74 

0-19 

0-87 

4-82 

5-25 

0-22 

2-15 

6-23 

2-94 

0-75 

0-85 

12-19 

1-60 

10-09 

Length Height Index, 

17-22 

2-58 

4-53 

0-05 

1-16 

9-29 

0-06 

0-23 

3*15 

2-80 

3-55 

33-35 

0-86 

1-73 

Breadth Height Index, 

1-23 

4-97 

3-51 

0-.56 

3-80 

3-17 

4-08 

0-76 

0-82 

3-43 

1-96 

70-56 

24-29 

3-29 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

6-63 

40-94 

29-76 

9-53 

24-88 

37-78 

6-78 

9-28 

4-54 

3-24 

16-87 

33-30 

18-07 

1-78 

Orbitona.sal Index. 

22-85 

5-74 

5-27 

12-77 

7-83 

8-17 

0-56 

9-32 

12-67 

3-24 

8-09 

32-63 

8-48 

0-78 

Nasal Index. 

6-26 

0-25 

0-01 

3-01 

0-00 

20-41 

0-02 

8-12 

8-71 

4-20 

8-61 

48-51 

6-88 

47-76 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

0-96 

0-81 

0-32 

5-08 

0-21 

8-05 

1-86 

6-69 

1-20 

3-27 

6-94 

2-80 

5-50 

2-37 

Upper Facial Index. 

15-33 

0-33 

2-07 

5-91 

0-27 

8-65 

5-37 

6-22 

0-02 

0-02 

10-00 

2-72 

1-18 

6-47 

Total Facial Index. 

8-30 

0-11 

2-00 

10-18 

0-03 

0-34 

1-82 

23-31 

11-11 

0-01 

0-03 

18-37 

19-98 

1-26 

Trans. Cephalo-Fadal 
Index. 

0-23 

0-71 

0-08 

0-04 

0-02 

0-07 

0-92 

0-54 

0-06 

1-34 

0-41 

16-81 

2-69 

11*16 

Vertical Cbphalo. 


Facial Index. 
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TABI.E--XLVIII. 

Values of 

Khoa U. P. Bengali Bengali Bengali Orissa Halve Nagar Audich 


Red 

Characters. Kaffir. 

Pathan. LTzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

( 

{ Lower Brah- Brah- Kayas- 

Chitral). min. niin. tha. 

Pod. 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- Rajput, 
min. 

Brah- 

min. 

Brah- Kathi. 
min. 

stature . . 

4-20 

0-01 

0-03 

1-82 

2-02 

0-63 

9-49 

6.58 

2-50 

010 

0-05 

19-06 

0-08 

0-04 

4-16 

Auricular Height 

0-61 

0-56 

19-46 

12-22 

2-08 

3-88 

0-11 

0-30 

4-71 

12-21 

9-88 

5-72 

4-19 

15-65 

2-33 

Max. Ileaii Length . 

9-61 

0-78 

21-48 

38-31 

4-00 

3-7.5 

9-14 

20-23 

2,3-22 

45-93 

6-59 

3-24 

21-68 

31-00 

3-78 

Max. Head Breadth 

]5'36 

4.77 

96-92 

63-18 

23-81 

1-86 

16-86 

48-54 

0-11 

0-00 

3-52 

0-42 

62-03 

7-94 

46-73 

Mm. Frontal 

Breadth. 

;i8-i5 

5-10 

33-68 

43-62 

16-19 

0-89 

6-80 

17-69 

0-01 

0-25 

0-24 

0-63 

35-91 

17-70 

7-84 

Max. Bizvgomatsc 

E e.rdt'h. 

24-96 

7-59 

93-94 

61-77 

17-64 

0-74 

0-48 

8-96 

2-04 

0-33 

0-67 

6-30 

14-90 

7-29 

49-69 

Bigomal Breadth 

37-02 

7-67 

36-30 

24-83 

19-44 

5-29 

7-75 

13-14 

5-08 

7-98 

10-00 

4-18 

4-69 

2-66 

4-89 

Intcr-O- hital Breadth 

3-17 

4-26 

11-82 

3-65 

0-01 

13-52 

14-53 

13-52 

0-07 

8-22 

1-26 

3-57 

0-88 

1-77 

0-90 

Orbitt nasal Breadth 

20-86 

17-32 

0-49 

5-00 

20-43 

5-85 

0-58 

1-28 

15-38 

12 23 

7-34 

19-82 

2-23 

3-47 

0-02 

Orbitonasa' Ar 

1-64 

8-50 

9-83 

3-93 

14-22 

0-03 

3-61 

4-45 

4-52 

4-11 

0-03 

0-26 

0-19 

0-00 

2-64 

Nasal Length 

46-86 

34-40 

28-46 

32-03 

22-71 

8-21 

13-12 

23-25 

0-21 

0-16 

0-05 

2-63 

5-08 

0-38 

13 54 

Na.sal Breadtli 

18-18 

12-04 

4-59 

13-60 

23-24 

1-19 

4-45 

2-06 

3-89 

9-14 

0-23 

5-01 

7-79 

11-39 

4-62 

Nasal Height or Depth 

0-25 

7-24 

5-19 

0-12 

0-04 

7-80 

7-80 

6-29 

3-60 

6-43 

1-72 

0-03 

0-03 

0-00 

1-08 

Upper Facial Length 

12-75 

14-07 

36-97 

23-23 

6-98 

7-25 

17-90 

21-02 

0-37 

0-00 

0-03 

0-63 

0-19 

4-59 

4-83 

Total Facial Length 

23-64 

28-52 

51-18 

44-38 

28-85 

9-11 

24-23 

18-55 

2-59 

3-52 

2-40 

2-42 

2-69 

1-82 

0-62 

Hcrizontal Cirra. of 
the Head. 

20-02 

3-56 

8-44 

0-99 

2-47 

0-03 

0-15 

0-41 

12-07 

22-48 

4-10 

0-04 

3-93 

2-31 

16-17 

Sagittal Arc 

2-54 

0-02 

9-81 

6-26 

2-27 

15-00 

12-49 

0-38 

1-60 

3-59 

20-45 

10-27 

5-55 

9-59 

25-04 

Transverse Arc 

4-20 

0-51 

27-22 

13-12 

0-18 

5-33 

8-42 

13-41 

1-60 

0-7C 

6-19 

2-62 

6-57 

0-02 

3-36 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

2-27 

2-00 

152-89 

1.36-63 

33-63 

5-91 

33-36 

89-78 

12-15 

20-47 

0-01 

3-32 

107-15 

40-39 

57-46 

Length Height Index 

12-96 

0-06 

41-84 

42-00 

0-10 

7-50 

1-51 

7-96 

0-23 

48-36 

2-98 

1-76 

0-24 

0-75 

0-18 

Breadth Height 

Index. 

22-24 

0-90 

7-43 

5-57 

20-92 

0-75 

10-03 

16-97 

4-74 

9-14 

2-08 

6-65 

34-09 

28-49 

32-63 

Trans. Frcnto-Parietal 
Index. 

1 0-58 

0-36 

31-44 

8-83 

4-25 

0-56 

5-77 

1700 

0-,32 

0-26 

6-50 

1-92 

11-70 

0-17 

25-35 

Orbitona.sal Index . . 

12-8.5 

0-64 

11-79 

0-04 

0-02 

8-76 

2-83 

2-40 

2-61 

0-84 

8-35 

20-30 

5-51 

4-20 

6-41 

Na«al I.idex 

67-73 

49-42 

30-68 

49-95 

65-07 

9-6.5 

19-98 

23-20 

1-99 

8-67 

0-34 

8-94 

16-32 

11-59 

26-52 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

23-36 

20 47 

0-60 

3-43 

9-41 

8-77 

13-61 

8-46 

0-28 

0-13 

0-78 

1-16 

2-12 

3-50 

4-70 

Dp;ier Facial Index. . 

0-.52 

4-11 

0-29 

0-04 

0-17 

3-74 

11-88 

6-71 

1-55 

0-02 

0-12 

0-35 

6-20 

10-58 

2-18 

Total I acial Judex . . 

205 

10 a5 

0-39 

1-31 

6-68 

4-90 

16-88 

4-79 

6-62 

4-76 

0-88 

0-01 

1-58 

7-98 

11-18 

Tracs-Cephalo-F acial 
Index. 

0-08 

0-01 

8-26 

6-56 

4-74 

8-39 

21-90 

36-45 

4-36 

2-79 

12-8.3 

3-82 

39-90 

0-91 

2-83 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 

26-20 

9-23 

2 33 

3 60 

22-58 

9-98 

13-04 

11-78 

7-29 

3-12 

11 -.57 

8-06 

0-16 

4-98 

2-67 
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Telugu Brahmin with other races. 


TABLE XLVIII 


Bania- 

Jain. 

Chit- Desastha 

pavan Brah- 
Brah- min. 
min. 

Saraswat 

Gout 

Brah- 

min 

JTah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

biidiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Kala. 

Kanarese 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Characters 

0-U 

0-01 

0-88 

2-09 

0-82 

0-90 

19-24 

0-22 

1-82 

6-93 

16-98 

88-58 

4-40 

58-47 

Stature. 

6-81 

7-31 

8-41 

0-02 

5-82 

2-61 

8-05 

1-11 

2-18 

3-09 

0-94 

1-38 

35-43 

1-58 

Auricular Height. 

19-78 

15-94 

26-80 

6-92 

39-69 

14-29 

0-02 

2-19 

1-04 

23-68 

2-93 

64-73 

41-08 

8-35 

Max. Head I.eng'b. 

43-46 

4-24 

7-46 

5-37 

2-47 

0-01 

2-19 

9-21 

0-23 

10-31 

0-79 

53-57 

13-98 

6 ■ 56 

Max Head Breadth. 

19-63 

8-42 

9-95 

2-87 

4-70 

0-07 

3-05 

0-32 

2 -.39 

8-74 

0-26 

3-27 

1-53 

2-80 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

27-40 

4-44 

3-82 

1-84 

3-53 

0-03 

12-04 

1-35 

0 - 2 O 

0-20 

0-57 

30-60 

0-45 

3-46 

Max. Bi'/ygcmatic 
Breadth. 

10-13 

0-77 

7-79 

3-30 

6-38 

0-00 

0-40 

0-11 

3-23 

0-91 

1 -14 

1-90 

1 -29 

52-58 

Bigonial Bieadth. 

3-46 

0-08 

2-30 

1-07 

0-00 

0-08 

0-10 

9-86 

0-28 

4-45 

U-U4 

0-76 

0-37 

O-OU 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

0-17 

8-16 

11-19 

0-02 

21-17 

0-24 

1-40 

4-84 

2-77 

0 - 2.5 

0-16 

77 - 47 

18-80 

24 - 67 

Orbiton.asa! Breadth. 

0-67 

1-09 

0-02 

0-76 

2-12 

14-62 

0-34 

7-85 

7-30 

0-46 

4-39 

18-16 

3-03 

43-20 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

8-22 

0-74 

0-18 

0-32 

0-05 

0-41 

8-36 

0-04 

7-78 

O-ol 

1-27 

30 - 76 

18-24 

13-23 

Nasal Lcngtli. 

0-68 

2-49 

0-70 

2-89 

1-45 

1-09 

2-04 

2*89 

0*45 

5-35 

0-05 

16-48 

2-09 

0-02 

Xa.sal Breadth. 

0-17 

13-85 

13-27 

2-52 

11-86 

5-35 

9-00 

0 - O 2 

7-73 

0-15 

0-95 

96-88 

24-32 

1 30 - G ( 1 

Nat-ill Height or Depth. 

0-70 

4-80 

3-07 

0-10 

3-96 

1-71 

5-97 

0-09 

3-06 

0-29 

1 -85 

12-.52 

26 - 1.5 

0-53 

T-'pp-r Facial I.ength. 

2-41 

0-20 

0-60 

5-39 

0-42 

11-02 

0-01 

3 -.57 

0-02 

0-07 

16-01 

34-04 

3-60 

. 3-59 

Total Facial T ength. 

0-03 

1-41 

1-09 

0-70 

7-15 

4-03 

2-84 

0-02 

4 - 4 " 

4 

0-84 

2 . 32-44 

27-27 

0 . 0.5 

Horizontal rinn of 
thi- Head. 

4-26 

26-29 

10-86 

3-96 

32-48 

19-63 

4-12 

1*51 

1-61 

4-07 

4 (o 

146-24 

. 30 . 2.3 

0-01 

Sagittal An . 

2-33 

4-61 

0-07 

2-95 

1-53 

3-27 

0-21 

3-41 

0 27 

0-68 

9-51 

. 577-96 

3 . 3 -68 

0.20 

Trarni ert-p Ale. 

82-44 

20-95 

34-78 

14-80 

37-70 

5-99 

1-65 

14-28 

1-00 

3-97 

o 08 

4-32 

0.,53 

IG 9.5 

Length Breadth Index. 

0-02 

0-35 

0-00 

1-99 

2-22 

0-20 

6-14 

2-98 

0-75 

0-80 

0-00 

7-29 

511 

5-74 

Length Height Index. 

42-61 

14-43 

19-15 

2-37 

8-89 

2-03 

2-27 

1-61 

2-80 

13-38 

0-02 

17-36 

7-61 

0-29 

Breadth Height Index. 

11-98 

0-02 

0-07 

1-37 

0-00 

0-01 

0-03 

8-35 

3-43 

1-01 

0-31 

47-27 

10-65 

17-09 

Trans Fronto-Parietal 


Index. 


0-34 

22-08 

13-48 

1-86 

11-08 

20-98 

0-73 

1-75 

3-24 

8-76 

0-14 

0-06 

3-54 

0-99 

1-18 

1-25 

1-76 

3-24 

0-00 

3-91 

7-01 

0-11 

4-94 

6-65 

4-09 

0-72 

4-20 

8-76 

10-23 

8-16 

0-22 

6-19 

1-12 

0-22 

0 - 6 S 

3-27 

19-66 

0-67 

3 - C 7 

6-81 

2-85 

s-so 

5-24 

fi - i :;. 

0-02 

10-67 

0-25 

2-80 

12-29 

0-09 

0-25 

2-42 

27 - 4 !i 

0-01 

0-82 

6-46 

3-05 

2-07 

2-02 

0-94 

5 -( 6 

0-21 

1-34 


0-12 

5-68 

16-06 

6-75 

12-50 

Ojb'fonapal Index. 

3-48 

1-07 

71-12 

25 -CO 

9-43 

Index. 

0-92 

0-73 

102-04 

24-57 

96-98 

Ka^al Flevation 

In i(x. 

0-57 

0-6.5 

0-20 

19-41 

0-23 

t'pj er Facial Inm x. 

0-00 

10-20 

3-94 

17-50 

8-63 

Total Facial Index, 

13-38 

0-10 

20-24 

21-33 

1-S9 

Trans. CephaJo-Fadal 
Index. 

2-24 

3-85 

8-19 

8-62 

4-98 

Vcrtiral Ceydialo- 
taciai Index. 
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TABLE XLIX. 

Values of 


Red Khos U. P. BongaJi Bengali BengaU Orissa Matve 

Characters. Kaffir. Pathan. Dzbeg. Tadjik. (Lower Brah- Brah- Keyas- Pod. Brah- Brah- Eajput. 

Chitral ) nun. min. tha. miu. min. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Andich 

Brah- KatM. 
min. 

St-atiin? 10*35 

0-76 

0-01 

5-68 

0-14 

3-11 

16-81 

14-06 

0-33 

0-69 

0-54 

31-46 

197 

1-67 

8-84 

Aunculnr Ueig*it 18*68 

0-73 

9-70 

3 -.55 

11-09 

13-19 

3-82 

1-.59 14-72 

2 99 

23-34 

18-89 

16-06 

35-16 

9-46 

Mas. Head Length . . 1*44 

8-28 

66-14 106-90 

40-66 

3-23 

47-26 

81-77 

75-90 136-24 

41-05 

39-1.5 

85-43 1 

101-64 

30-69 

Mas. Head Breadth 17*21 

.7-41 1 

104-64 

68-05 

26 -.34 

1-70 

18-42 

63-18 

0-18 

001 

3 ■ 3-5 

0-60 

67-83 

9-05 

49-89 

Mia. Brontal 44*58 

Breadth 

6-62 

38-62 

49-75 

19-76 

0-49 

8 -.59 

21-56 

0-14 

0-71 

0-57 

0-28 

42- 1.5 

21 -.50 

9-64 

Max. Bi/ ^gomatic 24*19 

Breadth 

C 02 

9-58 

61-3.5 

16-73 

0-49 

0-28 

8-20 

2-66 

0-65 

0-43 

5-61 

14-00 

‘6 - -58 

48-93 

Bigorrial Br *adth .. 39-34 

7-9U 

4-20 

26-00 

20 -.56 

6-50 

8-07 

13-92 

5-29 

8-49 

10-42 

4-41 

4-96 

2-80 

5-06 

luter-Orbital Breadth 2*24 

.'.•7') 

14-35 

5-07 

0-17 

12-17 

13-15 

12-06 

0-00 

10-94 

2-02 

2-6.5 

1-6; 

2-85 

1-51 

Orbitona^'-l Brf adtb 27*90 

22- 70 

1-34 

7-90 

27-24 

8-79 

0-08 

0-3.5 

20 29 

17-88 

10-63 

26-68 

4-48 

6-17 

0-38 

Orbitonsuial Ar(‘ . 33*01 

to- Si 

43-91 

36-83 

63-09 

13-27 

3 -.53 

5-17 

3.5-99 

46-28 

15 91 

21-20 

16 -.35 

U)-63 

3-7.5 

Kaeal 1 cngtli . 40*03 

2.S ■ 80 

24-35 

26-33 

17-.5I 

5-27 

9-43 

17-93 

1-22 

0-14 

0 17 

0-87 

2-48 

0-01 

14-42 

Naasl Rieadth .. 10*12 

6-28 

1-64 

7-19 

14-26 

0-01 

1-24 

0*07 

0-95 

3-40 

0-31 

1-20 

2-74 

5-20 

1-47 

Nai^al Height or Depth O-Ol 

0-19 

19-37 

7-80 

5-75 

0-30 

0-30 

0-0) 

18-09 

27-66 

13-34 

8-27 

8-41 

7-38 

1-24 

Upper Faeial Length 4*65 

7-03 

26-08 

12-72 

0-64 

2-10 

9-13 

10-29 

0-47 

2-41 

1-26 

0-49 

3-94 

13-77 

1-03 

Total Paeial Length 1 - 33 

4-61 

19-62 

11-12 

3-05 

0-05 

2-95 

0-34 

2-79 

4-61 

3-01 

5-10 

31-21 

27-10 

5-37 

Hori/on*fiM’ir:n. of 4*46 

the Head. 

0-05 

1-18 

1-57 

0-70 

6-44 

3-10 

3-40 

32-57 

57 08 

17-84 

7-31 

0-23 

16-26 

0-53 

Sajzitta! .Arc 12*49 

18-26 

51-27 

51-88 

43-72 

0-21 

0-66 

20-43 

9-85 

65 O'! 

82-07 

71-63 

58-26 

68-59 

86-02 

Trj.nSTcrs'e Arc .. 17*65 

8-42 

14-26 

3-28 

6-27 

17-39 

1-35 

2-81 

962 

9 -.54 

18-94 

14-25 

0-27 

3-80 

0-03 

Length Breadth 19*19 

]n<lex. 

13-16 

222-62 

212-53 

76-94 

0-00 

69-89 

159-40 

36-19 

59-27 

5-43 

22-36 

133-84 

87-69 

100-83 

Length Height Index 10-21 

0-49 

49-85 

.50-65 

0-03 

5 -.58 

2-88 

11-73 

0-87 

69-12 

1-76 

0-73 

1-05 

0-15 

0-00 

Breadtl) Height 42-54 

Index. 

5-74 

16-59 

15-39 

40-20 

6-34 

21-77 

34-90 

13-34 

2-14 

8-40 

18-65 

75-37 

60-90 

61-49 

Trane. Fronto-Paiietal 0*76 
Index 

0-25 

32-23 

9-62 

3-97 

0-78 

6-49 

16-97 

0-22 

0-45 

7-42 

1-68 

11-52 

0-31 

25-31 

Orbitonasal Index 2*69 

14-69 

67-86 

25-45 

28-71 

2-41 

8-18 

13-93 

8-57 

21-97 

2-56 

0-45 

8-68 

9-85 

2-97 

Nasal Index .. 52*37 

37-34 

22-45 

37-31 

41-08 

4-32 

12-18 

13-74 

0-13 

2-93 

0-24 

3-32 

8-39 

6-13 

17-96 

Nasal Elevation Index 3 • 94 

4-21 

9-53 

0-67 

0-05 

0-20 

1-43 

0-00 

9-74 

12-54 

12-14 

3-57 

2-32 

1-07 

0-04 

Upper Facial Index., 0*29 

1-01 

0-15 

1-75 

2-67 

0-83 

6-01 

2-03 

0-04 

1-32 

2-01 

3-39 

12-84 

20-70 

6-25 

Total Facial Index .. 3*95 

0 08 

3-93 

3-78 

0-90 

0-49 

1-52 

1-41 

0-29 

1-92 

3-99 

12-63 

56-85 

39-48 

38-18 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 0*45 
Index. 

0-33 

11-60 

8-59 

7-83 

6-02 

27-73 

45-83 

6-95 

5-42 

9-94 

2-03 

49-90 

2-40 

4-74 

Vertical Cephalo- 17*23 

FacUi Index. 

4-57 

0-51 

0-97 

14-35 

512 

7-42 

1-83 

3-21 

8-71 

6-30 

3-24 

0-54 

1-41 

0-57 
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Nambudiri Brahmin with other races. 


Bania- 

Jain. 

Chit- Desastha Saraswat- 
pavan Brah- Gaur 

Brah- min. Brah- 
min. min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Kanarese Telegu 
K.ala. Brah- Brah- 
min, min. 

Nair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

0-58 

1-41 

0-02 

0-28 

0-06 

13-88 

0-22 

6-16 

2-38 

0-90 

23-68 

73-91 

1-44 

20-87 

21-90 

23-97 

2-23 

17-16 

20-41 

0-29 

9.15 

11-65 

2-61 

0-49 

9-79 

69-40 

80-66 

72-98 

95-96 

41-88 

108-18 

15-40 

28-04 

21.09 

76-75 

14-29 

4-85 

147-10 

106-39 

47-69 

4-97 

8-56 

6-06 

2-91 

2-03 

10-22 

0-33 

11-40 

0-01 

1-01 

55-56 

13-96 

23-77 

10-88 

12-71 

3-98 

6-23 

2-33 

0-70 

1-78 

10-81 

0-07 

0-63 

2-44 

101 

26-66 

3-83 

3-23 

0-38 

3-01 

13-78 

1-86 

0-09 

0-08 

0-03 

0-34 

34-10 

0-75 

10-72 

0-80 

8-25 

3-48 

6-67 

0-43 

0-11 

3*34 

0-98 

0-00 

1-18 

2-00 

1-33 

8-02 

0-00 

3-58 

0-61 

0-11 

0-36 

8-63 

0-64 

3-54 

0-08 

0-01 

0-33 

0-12 

0-02 

12-40 

16-46 

0-42 

27-36 

3-18 

3-51 

4-66 

000 

0-24 

0-01 

94-08 

24-55 

12-96 

11-52 

21-79 

8-61 

30-04 

19-51 

0-91 

40-39 

9-81 

14-62 

3-44 

79 44 

31-40 

4-02 

2-67 

1-41 

0-00 

0-80 

12-93 

0-19 

11-88 

0-31 

0-41 

0-24 

42-04 

25-07 

0-13 

0-16 

0-13 

0-48 

0-02 

0-18 

0-48 

0*09 

1-76 

1-09 

0-77 

29-52 

6-37 

0-71 

42-84 

42-05 

15-49 

36-30 

30-90 

6-02 

25-12 

7-29 

6-35 

2-02 

166-99 

64-15 

6-67 

14-38 

12-38 

0-97 

11-69 

14-61 

1-01 

9-09 

3-47 

1-71 

0 00 

27-12 

42-79 

9-80 

11-76 

22-20 

0-89 

17-05 

10 30 

1-92 

8-92 

9-30 

11-02 

0-40 

99-32 

27-09 

5-3V 

13-99 

13-05 

9-04 

24-84 

15-01 

4-03 

17-34 

18-39 

4-63 

1-72 

334-96 

56-17 

62-96 

109-73 

89-45 

41-83 

109-47 

6-53 

10-06 

29-86 

42-19 

19-63 

6-18 

315-08 

101-15 

0-28 

18-75 

3-43 

0-00 

9-93 

6-18 

0-01 

4-99 

0-93 

3-27 

1-62 

727-85 

60-01 

148-14 

60-41 

80-50 

40-88 

70-83 

1-28 

39-90 

11-34 

79-13 

5-39 

618 

0-57 

10-18 

0-14 

0-01 

0-20 

3-55 

3-94 

4-38 

4-88 

0-22 

1-85 

0-20 

0-24 

10-97 

3-51 

70-38 

31-20 

38-38 

8-99 

20-51 

8-79 

7-41 

9-29 

26-71 

2 03 

1-78 

6-84 

18-03 

11-81 

0-08 

0-02 

1-17 

0-03 

0-09 

8-07 

3-17 

0-84 

0-01 

0-20 

52-30 

11-95 

22-33 

0-26 

2-58 

10-14 

1-86 

13-76 

10-43 

37-78 

17-84 

20-98 

5-53 

1-70 

3 69 

3-21 

0-78 

1-03 

0-71 

0-01 

4-97 

0-01 

8-17 

0-68 

1-18 

0-01 

99-98 

38-47 

0-17 

25-59 

33-30 

8-52 

24-67 

21-60 

2-93 

20-41 

2-56 

6-65 

3-31 

182-11 

58-54 

21 02 

20-44 

17 45 

0 33 

13 29 

2-38 

0-05 

8-05 

3-35 

1-12 

0-08 

2-83 

33-83 

63-40 

18-39 

27 79 

0-25 

23 05 

0-39 

0-19 

8 65 

8-80 

8-80 

0-03 

33 16 

13 53 

15-38 

1-19 

6-30 

16-65 

0>68 

4-37 

34-41 

0-34 

18-01 

0-25 

C-72 

15-97 

17-72 

004 

1-62 

0-44 

0-25 

20-39 

1-77 

0-26 

0-07 

0-31 

0-94 

0-99 

16-88 

4-14 


TABLE XLIX, 

Khasi. Characters. 

45-17 Stature. 

0*24 Auricul ir Height. 
50*52 Max. Head Leogth. 
7*29 Mix. H-ivi Breadth. 

1 • 99 Min. Frontal Breadth, 

2 *87 Max. Bizygomatio 

Breadth. 

53 * 56 Bigonial Breadth. 

0 05 Inter-Orbifcal Breadth. 

31-22 Orbitonasal Breadth. 

118-76 Orbitonasal Arc. 

19-33 Nasal Length. 

1*71 Nasal Breadth. 

200-54 Nasal Height or depth* 

0-49 Upper Facial Length 

31 22 Total Facial Length. 

2*90 Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

8-56 Sagittal Arc. 

0 • 62 Transverse Arc. 

47-40 Length Breadth 

Index. 

8-72 Length Height Index, 

4-52 Breadth Height Index. 

16 58 Trans. Fr>nto Parie- 
tal Index. 

75 18 Orbitonasal Index. 

18*64 Nasal Index. 

165*05 Nasal Elevation 
Index. 

2*74 Upper Facial Index. 

33 55 Total Fa^iial Indoi, 

3*75 Trans. Cephalo- 

Facial InUex. 

11*22 Vertical Cephalo^ 

Facial dudex. 
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TABLE L. 


Values of 


Chaiacters. 

Her! 

Kaflir, 

Pathan. 

Uita-g. 

Tadjik. 

Khos. 
(Loh cr 
Chitral.) 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali BengaH 
Brail* Kayas- 
DQin. tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajp-at. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Stature 

. 7-07 

17-GO 

11-97 

8-66 

38-9) 

10-83] 

0-82 

4-46 

33-29 

30-00 

18-82 

0-04 

20-95 

20-77 

3-06 

Auricular Height 

. 13-29 

0-04 

14 19 

7-11 

C-95 

9-15 

1-73 

0-2.5 

10-46 

6-64 

18-05 

13-46 

11-00 

28-14 

6-21 

Max. Head Leugth . . 

1 -65 

0-C2 

40-52 

38 48 

16-66 

0-10 

23-70 

45-96 

45-48 

87-77 

19-29 

15-33 

48-54 

62-01 

13-15 

Max. Head Bieadth 

9-71 

1-94 

90-74 

54-77 

17-17 

5-35 

11 -.56 

40-30 

0-30 

1-26 

8-11 

0-12 

53-46 

3-83 

.39-33 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

35-51 

3-43 

31-71 

40-92 

13 53 

2-21 

4-92 

14-97 

0-16 

0-01 

0-00 

2-05 

33-22 

14-99 

.5-94 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

19-46 

4-50 

90-80 

55-48 

12-70 

0-02 

0-00 

5-23 

5-06 

2-41 

0-01 

3-15 

10-26 

3-94 

43-67 


Bigonial Breadth 

27-11 

3-33 

28-82 

16-82 

11-84 

1-78 

3-39 

6-73 

1-66 

2-86 

5-00 

0-84 

1-08 

0-24 

1-68 

Inter-t'i'uUal Bieadth 

2-72 

5-48 

14-18 

4-86 

0-10 

13-35 

211 

13-54 

0-01 

10-86 

1-84 

3-19 

0-15 

2-64 

1-36 

Orbittii;a.-a! Breadth 

28-20 

22 51 

1-18 

7-66 

27-48 

8-55 

0-16 

0-.54 

20-20 

17-94 

10-40 

26-93 

4-23 

5-92 

0-29 

Orhitoiif.'ii! Ak 

14-35 

26-40 

26-38 

18-45 

40-91 

3-64 

001 

0-05 

18-61 

22-75 

5-12 

8 - 9.5 

4-08 

6-08 

0-08 

Nasal Length 

35-30 

24-96 

21-06 

22-52 

14-03 

3-47 

7-04 

4-56 

2 -.59 

0-97 

0-82 

0-16 

1-11 

0-43 

11-67 

Nasal P>ua(Uh 

18-23 

11-63 

4 23 

13-23 

7-93 

0-85 

3*96 

1-61 

3-41 

8-78 

0-08 

4-52 

7-35 

11-07 

4-13 

.Nasal Heiglit or Depth 

2-25 

3-37 

10-53 

10-85 

0-76 

3-78 

3-78 

2-31 

8-72 

13-68 

5-48 

1-77 

1-80 

1-41 

0-03 

T'ppcr Facial Length 

4-79 

7- 19 

23-70 

13-12 

1-53 

2-11 

9-30 

10-69 

0-.52 

2-67 

1-37 

0-56 

4-28 

14-74 

1-02 

Total Facial Length 

0-22 

2-48 

15-66 

7-62 

M8 

0-72 

1-30 

0-02 

5 - 38 

8-88 

5-69 

9-26 

41-93 

36-70 

8-61 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

13-47 

1-11 

4-99 

0-01 

0-37 

1-21 

0-27 

1-56 

2 ) - 55 

38-47 

9-18 

1-64 

1-04 

7-11 

3-78 


Sagittal Arc 

.. 0-62 

3-75 

26-34 

1-33 

16-03 

3-83 

2-54 

3-26 

‘»-61 

21-47 

46-51 

34-31 

24-82 

32-53 

51-36 

Transver.'^e Arc 

. . 33-35 

14-64 

7-50 

0-29 

15-98 

30-21 

0-00 

0-07 

19-42 

22-38 

32-28 

28-46 

0-86 

H-82 

0-98 

I>ength Breadth 

Index 3-61 

3-08 

174-30 

157-83 

41-71 

.5-10 

39-84 

107-70 

15-37 

26-82 

(1-02 

.5-10 

128-15 

49-75 

66-^ 


Ijength Height Index 14-76 

0-06 

45-61 

45-92 

0-13 

8-32 

1-58 

8-79 

0-23 

.5-40 

3 ■ 34 

20 -.5,5 

0-24 

0-89 

0-22 

Breadth Height Index 26-85 

1-31 

89-43 

6-97 

25- 18 

1-12 

11-98 

20-70 

.3-89 

9-16 

2-75 

8-51 

54-65 

33-98 

37-OS 

Trans. Fio’ato- Parietal l-9t' 

T — 

0-01 

28-92 

7-33 

2-37 

9-21 

3-80 

13-82 

0-01 

1 - .54 

10-38 

0-66 

8-82 

1-16 

22-17 


Orbitonasal Index .. FOl 

2-62 

32 -.52 

7-49 

8-2.3 

0-50 

0-39 

i-32 

0-48 

0-70 

0-42 

3-95 

O-IO 

0-33 

0-16 

Nasal Index .. 56*58 

39-76 

23-77 

39-96 

44-39 

4-80 

13-19 

15-16 

0-1!) 

1 - 85 

0-18 

3 - 8.3 

9-37 

5-79 

19-18 

Nasal Elevation Index 17*60 

14-97 

2-46 

1-08 

5-12 

5-00 

8-98 

4-33 

1-99 

1-84 

3-17 

0-U2 

0-29 

0-98 

2-10 


TTuf er Fa'^ ial Index . . 

0-05 

1-72 

0-02 

1-12 

1-85 

1-47 

7-81 

3-26 

0-24 

12-72 

1-37 

2-47 

11-38 

19-13 

5-26 

Total Facial Index . . 

5-07 

0-01 

4-67 

1-73 

1-37 

0-78 

1-21 

2-03 

0-51 

0-34 

4-90 

7-41 

63-99 

44-69 

41-87 

Trans. C'ophalo-Facial 

Index. 

0-08 

0-06 

7-4.5 

4-57 

3-76 

11-18 

2!) -88 

36-36 

3-47 

7-16 

16-48 

5-98 

40-07 

0-42 

2-10 

Vertical Cephalo-Fafial 
Index. 

9-78 

1-47 

O-02 

0-00 

7-70 

1-79 

3-28 

0-06 

0-7 + 

0-30 

2 -.53 

o - .50 

3-63 

0-01 

0-02 
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TABLE L. 

Nair with other races. 


Bania- 

Jairi. 

C'hit- 

p.ivau 

Biah- 

mip. 

JJesaytha 

mill. 

S ira^tvar. 
Gour 
iimh- 
inin 

Mah- 

ratta 

Xan- 

oikIh'i 

Biiii- 

min. 

lliiv... 

'I'.lJlni 

Jiiiii. 

K.il.i 

K.inaip'-e 

Biafi- 

niM. 

Ti-h-jii 
Bi ui- 

miii. 

Ka>Ltf . 

Hiul. 

Kiia-'i. 


2G-78 

23-69 

34-66 

31-69 

25-62 

23 -6S 

72-76 

21-24 

» 1 

44- li 

16-98 

22.M:j 

39-82 

161 - 1.5 

'stature. 

15-20 

16-07 

17-87 

0-71 

12-44 

0-49 

15-43 

9-02 

-5 95 

7-85 

9-94 

.5 ■ 7!) 

.51 ..59 

(i-ut, 

AuTn'uUr H: m'lit. 

45-14 

39-12 

56-67 

19-87 

70-42 

4-85 

3-46 

19-61 

7-98 

46 - 15 

2-93 

98-2.5 

TO • 64 

24-74 

Max. }l<*ad larngth. 

35-42 

1-29 

3-41 

2-35 

0 • 52 

1-01 

5-92 

5-21 

r.-ll 

6-08 

9-79 

78-22 

22-97 

2-91 

Max. Head Bie.idth. 

18-25 

6-16 

7-56 

1-60 

3-04 

0-63 

5-43 

0-01 

1 33 

6-67 

0-26 

6 - 33 

3.23 

5-16 

Min. Frontal Bieadtli. 

21-77 

1-81 

1-38 

1-45 

1-39 

0-34 

19-18 

3-89 

9 116 

9-98 

9-57 

46-96 

2 13 

1-24 

Max. I»i/ vcromatio 
Breadth. 

4-52 

0-11 

2-88 

8-78 

2-36 

1-18 

2-99 

9 - 52 

9-75 

4-23 

1-14 

9-911 

9 .(11 

41-79 

Bimmial Breadth. 

4-81 

0-01 

3-37 

0-79 

0-12 

0-01 

0-26 

9-56 

9-,)3 

4-96 

9-94 

9-49 

9-29 

9.9!l 

Jntei-Orbitai lireadth. 

0-00 

12-26 

16-20 

0-31 

27-46 

0-01 

2-95 

3-61 

4-42 

9-92 

9-16 

97-21 

26 - .56 

32-41 

Gihitoria>al Breadth. 

2-51 

1-85 

7-05 

1-41 

13-80 

3-44 

7-29 

0-69 

2-28 

1-93 

4-39 

49 18 

15-29 

.86-37 

( h bitoii!i''al .Are. 

2-95 

5-05 

3-21 

0-29 

1-62 

0-24 

17-22 

1-76 

15-67 

1-99 

1 -27 

52 - 53 

31-24 

26-11 

Xa'sal lAMigth. 

0-39 

2-03 

0-40 

2-44 

1-08 

0-77 

1-64 

2-44 

0-25 

4-85 

9-0.5 

20-90 

2-97 

9-16 

\a«<dl Breadth. 

2-50 

25- 96 

25-24 

6-91 

21-41 

2-02 

18-37 

1-25 

14-45 

1-87 

9-95 

135-47 

37-48 

173-17 

Xa-^al Height or depth. 

6-13 

15-43 

13-30 

1-06 

12-28 

0-00 

15-28 

1-10 

9 56 

3-71 

1-85 

29-93 

44-88 

9 - .57 

Facial length. 

40-07 

18-07 

31-09 

2-48 

23-65 

0-4O 

15-12 

4-12 

13-98 

13-89 

16-91 

129-82 

46-11 

42.2,1 

'I'otal Facia! J^tMiuth. 

0-78 

5- 17 

4-83 

3-20 

14-13 

1-72 

7-15 

0-59 

9-23 

9-59 

0-84 

299-43 

49 -.56 

9-72 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head 

21-55 

62-62 

46-93 

17-44 

66-67 

6-18 

0-00 

0-66 

Iii-66 

17-67 

4-40 

236-19 

61-44 

1 -79 

Sa^nttal Arc, 

3-90 

34-99 

11-11 

1-67 

20-41 

1-62 

12-73 

1-34 

11-82 

4-96 

9-51 

8.55 - 55 

83-64 

2-69 

TI■an,'^ve^^e Aiv, 

99-11 

26-90 

43-49 

18-54 

39-53 

5-18 

1-21 

17-86 

1*81 

47*93 

0-08 

3-53 

1-07 

21-73 

Length Breadth Index* 

0-03 

0-43 

0-01 

2-10 

2-86 

0-24 

6-82 

3*17 

9-85 

0*83 

0-09 

8-08 

5-69 

6-2.5 

T.enirtii Hcij^dit Index. 

60-45 

17-75 

23-33 

3-10 

10-78 

1-78 

2-98 

2*19 

3*55 

15*79 

9-92 

18-03 

9-21 

9-41 

Breadth Heii^jht Index. 

9-10 

0-64 

0-15 

0-44 

0-38 

0-2O 

9-56 

6-04 

1*96 

0*24 

9-31 

63-39 

15-74 

13-96 

Tran>. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

4-73 

4-74 

1-15 

0-92 

1-00 

5-53 

2-23 

1-01 

16*87 

4-97 

.5-68 

2-00 

9-11 

41-41 

Grbitona.sal Index. 

3-71 

0-68 

0-93 

0-86 

o-no 

0-01 

4-86 

0-12 

8-99 

0*83 

1-97 

104-17 

39-17 

19-43 

Xd'jal Index, 

1-07 

9-66 

14-66 

1-45 

10*40 

3-31 

8-81 

9-99 

8*61 

0-02 

0-73 

138-38 

36-39 

128-99 

Xasal Elevation 

Tndev 

19-45 

18-86 

15-91 

0-10 

11*90 

0-08 

1-69 

9-141 

6*94 

2-54 

0 - 65 

2-07 

29-22 

2-90 

I pper Facial Index. 

71-04 

21-46 

31-96 

0-46 

26*08 

0-03 

0-65 

9-37 

10-00 

19-20 

19-20 

35-22 

29 - 94 

44 - .56 

Total Facia! Index. 

9-45 

0-02 

1-96 

11-18 

0*00 

0*72 

1-70 

27- ai 

9 93 

12-27 

0-10 

26-67 

26-44 

1-19 

Tran‘5. ( ephalo-Facial 
Index. 

1-79 

0-03 

0-22 

0-21 

0*30 

0-99 

0-15 

2-22 

9-41 

0-16 

3-85 

29-06 

1-22 

20-51 

Vertical Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 
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TABLE LI. 
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Ne + Ne' 1 


Characters. 

Red 

Kaffir. 

Pathan 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos. 

(Lower 

Chtral). 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

mins. 

Bengali 

Kayas- 

tha 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi, 

Statuu' 

53-59 

20-20 

11-89 

37 84 

14-11 

28-74 

58-45 

61-41 

8-92 

27-39 

18-98 

92-79 

31-31 

29-20 

40-2 

Aureniar Height 

0-83 

12-83 

48-91 

41-99 

3«15 

0-75 

6-27 

15-01 

0-44 

45-87 

0-10 

0-78 

1-57 

0-53 

1-32 

Max. Head Length . . 

10-65 

1-05 

20-83 

36-49 

3-38 

4-32 

8.31 

18-81 

21-88 

43-62 

5-88 

2-68 

20-17 

29-23 

3-28 

Max. Head Breadth 

31-69 

13-44 

127-33 

90-33 

43-02 

0-02 

31*21 

75-29 

3-25 

3-19 

0-16 

5-58 

92-16 

20-31 

67-76 

Mm. Frontal Breadth 

67-15 

16-04 

55-22 

71-28 

36-05 

0-65 

18*97 

37-73 

3-44 

6-90 

4-98 

1-50 

64-41 

38-39 

19-72 

Max. Bizygomatic- 
Breadth 

SI -03 

38-75 

166-49 

132-48 

65-97 

18-72 

17-3.1 

48-98 

4-17 

13-34 

18-37 

42-45 

62-38 

44-32 

106-35 

Bigunial Breadth 

46-53 

11-50 

44-41 

31-94 

26-31 

8-62 

11*69 

18-99 

8-35 

12-94 

14-42 

7-71 

8-44 

5-55 

7-89 

Inter-! )rbital Breadth 

4-51 

3-06 

10-23 

2- 50 

O-06 

15-93 

17-02 

16-31 

0-34 

617 

0-65 

5-07 

0-31 

0-94 

0-43 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

9-65 

8-40 

0-17 

0-82 

9-54 

1-33 

4-11 

6*71 

7-07 

3-85 

2-11 

8-96 

0-00 

0-18 

1*08 

Orbitonasal Arc 

0-12 

5-45 

7-06 

1-89 

9-69 

0*57 

6* 15 

7*73 

2-39 

1-75 

0-18 

0-02 

1-22 

0-38 

4*71 

Kasai Length 

103-81 

76-68 

63-63 

75-73 

64-71 

33-14 

42-43 

66-59 

5-92 

15-33 

9-66 

24-62 

31-53 

15-33 

49-40 

Kasai lireadih 

6-82 

4-17 

0-80 

4-77 

10-46 

0-12 

0-46 

0-05 

0-30 

0-44 

0-91 

0-35 

1-27 

3-05 

0-64 

Kasai Height or L'epth 

37-84 

34-36 

0-27 

8-96 

14-68 

35-59 

35 59 

38-09 

1-63 

2-35 

3-47 

12-14 

12-33 

12-67 

16-25 

Upper Facial Length 

40-80 

39-85 

69-43 

54-63 

29-30 

26-38 

44 55 

54-85 

9-33 

9-18 

6-89 

13-09 

5-81 

0-42 

20-26 

Total Facial Length 

22-43 

27-38 

51 03 

42-88 

27-54 

8-47 

23-18 

17-49 

2-26 

3-04 

2-07 

2-04 

3-12 

2-18 

0-47 

Horizontal Orra. of 
the Head. 

41-17 

12-74 

19-73 

7-64 

12-11 

2-27 

4-26 

6-67 

3-21 

7-26 

0-12 

3-06 

15-53 

0-16 

18-36 

Sagittal Arc 

0-59 

3-52 

24-83 

21-52 

14-51 

3-43 

2*26 

2-99 

0-59 

19-07 

42-94 

30-80 

22-27 

29-30 

47-86 

Transver.se Arc . , 

2-26 

3-06 

32-37 

16-85 

0-01 

3-43 

11-29 

17-57 

0-65 

0-07 

4-11 

1-19 

9-59 

0-42 

5-13 

Length Breadth Index 

8-81 

7-28 

186- 59_, 

170 07 

52-65 

1»31 

49-86 

120-09 

22-76 

37-06 

1-37 

10-93 

14-04 

61-17 

77-30 

Length Height Index 

0-54 

7-44 

76-66 

82-58 

6-25 

0»07 

13-72 

32-28 

8-73 

96-32 

0-56 

2-36 

11-38 

3-82 

3-64 

Breadth Height Index 

8-86 

0-31 

2-00 

0-60 

8-22 

0-41 

2-76 

5-67 

0-45 

22-68 

0*01 

0-71 

25-39 

13-13 

18-47 

Trans. I ronto- Parietal 
Index. 

0-26 

0-61 

34-03 

11-09 

5-13 

0-32 

6*66 

18-75 

0-56 

0-09 

0*62 

2-54 

13-16 

0-04 

27-08 

Orbitonasal Index . , 

6-74 

0-02 

17-93 

1-22 

1-19 

4-44 

0-69 

32-33 

0-59 

0-01 

4-18 

12-42 

1-84 

1-17 

2-99 

Nasal Index 

90-82 

66-41 

43-49 

67-98 

75-52 

17-72 

31*24 

37-32 

6-40 

18-54 

2-90 

18*34 

28-54 

21-92 

38-61 

Nasal Elevation Index 61-37 

42-86 

1-04 

15-83 

28-72 

24-84 

32-61 

27-49 

2-23 

4-45 

1-29 

11*65 

14-51 

17-44 

16-61 

Upper Facial Index . . 

1-48 

6-25 

0-93 

0-09 

0-02 

5-79 

15-36 

9-84 

2-95 

0-52 

0-02 

0*00 

2-99 

7-36 

1-06 

Total Facial Index . , 

1-52 

0-78 

1-97 

1-60 

0-05 

0-01 

3-31 

0-21 

0-01 

C-37 

1-83 

7-63 

44-07 

29-54 

30-26 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

2-91 

2*19 

2-32 

0-52 

0-17 

19-81 

9-77 

17*99 

0-29 

0-05 

26*39 

14*06 

20-31 

0-67 

0-08 

Vertical Cepha lo-Eacial 6 • 36 

Index. 

0-62 

0-21 

0'17 

4-85 

0-83 

1-86 

0*04 

0-21 

19-02 

1-33 

0-06 

4-95 

0-11 

0-24 



TABLE LI. 


Iluva with other races. 


Bania- 

/ain. 

Chit- 

pawan 

Brah- 

min. 

Desastha Saraswat- 
Brah- Gout 
min. Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min 

Kala. 

Kanarese Teiegu 
Brah- Brah- 
mm. min. 

Xair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Characters. 

*4-32 

28-85 

19-31 

9-74 

16-22 

13-88 

23-56 

31*98 

4-54 

19-24 

72*78 

16-34 

6-10! 

6-60 

stature. 

0-44 

0-34 

0-17 

8-74 

0-27 

20-41 

15-12 

1-44 

1-16 

8*05 

15-43 

4-67 

9-71 

19-12 

Auricular Height, 

18-36 

14-66 

26-10 

6-19 

37-85 

16-40 

1-79 

0»78 

22-32 

0*02 

3-46 

52-29 

39-29 

7-46 

Max. Head Length. 

88-88 

14-27 

19-89 

14-42 

9-68 

2-03 

20-40 

3-61 

22*02 

2-19 

5-92 

31-11 

5-10 

17-70 

Max. Head Breadth. 

41-64 

24-29 

26-98 

11-84 

16-88 

2-33 

6-35 

0-01 

22*13 

3-05 

5-43 

250-09 

0-26 

0-07 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

86-40 

37-62 

36-06 

9-25 

30-12 

13-78 

5 32 

13-86 

15-35 

12-04 

19-18 

2-11 

7-82 

32-71 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

16-33 

2-61 

12-48 

1-39 

10-16 

0-43 

0-94 

6*74 

010 

0-04 

2-99 

4 52 

3-13 

63-33 

Bigonial Breadth. 

2-25 

0-42 

1-33 

1-81 

0-08 

0-36 

11-93 

0-06 

5-87 

0-10 

0-26 

1-53 

0-85 

0-04 

Iiiter-Orbital Breadth 

S-60 

1-93 

3-60 

1-24 

10-80 

3-18 

12-00 

0 22 

3-12 

1-40 

2 95 

53-87 

9-44 

12-69 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

2-21 

2-96 

0-27 

2-10 

0-73 

19-51 

11-44 

4-65 

1 582 

0 34 

7-29 

12-74 

1-35 

35-14 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

21-66 

6-22 

8-70 

11-97 

7-75 

12-93 

7-31 

0 00 

8-84 

8-36 

17-22 

4-60 

1-90 

0-18 

Nasal Length. 

0-68 

0-01 

0-70 

0-08 

0-08 

0-18 

0-07 

0-46 

0-78 

2-04 

1-64 

32-94 

8-26 

3-03 

Nasal Breadth. 

10-49 

0-0( 

0-00 

2-62 

0-02 

30-90 

9-21 

0-04 

7-80 

9-00 

18-37 

37-49 

3-09 

62-41 

Nasal Height or depth. 

3-93 

0-41 

0-88 

7-62 

0-31 

14-16 

7-49 

0-31 

3-61 

5-97 

15-28 

0-44 

7-13 

11-88 

Upper Facial Length. 

2-81 

0-10 

0-82 

4-90 

0-68 

10-30 

3-17 

0-00 

0-02 

0-01 

15-12 

35-54 

4-02 

4-06 

Total Facial Length. 

4-49 

0-69 

0-94 

0-72 

0'85 

15-01 

3-42 

0-26 

0-17 

2-84 

7-15 

176-00 

12-52 

0-90 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

19-40 

66-01 

41-96 

16-17 

61-02 

5-53 

0-64 

10-19 

16-39 

4-12 

0-00 

209-70 

56-68 

1-67 

Sagittal Arc. 

4-23 

2-61 

0-65 

4-74 

0-68 

5-18 

5-30 

0-01 

1-64 

0-21 

12-73 

552-30 

28-56 

0-59 

Transverse Arc. 

111-64 

36-82 

54-72 

26-42 

49-77 

1-28 

26-65 

6-09 

57-51 

1-65 

1-21 

0-32 

4-04 

30-76 

Length Breadth 

Index. 

7-42 

5-20 

7-98 

15 11 

16-38 

4-38 

17-68 

2-15 

11 -39 

6-14 

6-82 

31-50 

0-05 

26-19 

Length Height Index. 

22-90 

4-21 

6-85 

0-00 

2-04 

8-79 

0-06 

0-06 

4-63 

2-27 

2-98 

35-25 

1-57 

1-24 

Breadth Height Index. 

lS-45 

£ 

0-01 

0-22 

1-82 

0-02 

0-09 

9-41 

4-08 

1-41 

0-03 

0-56 

44-46 

9-51 

18-77 

I'rans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

0-16 

13-77 

7-16 

0-26 

5-96 

13-76 

0-22 

6-78 

0-25 

0-73 

2-23 

9-05 

3-05 

20-29 

Orbitonasal Index. 

18-06 

2-79 

2-43 

9-00 

4-66 

4-97 

5-99 

0-56 

8-91 

1-25 

4-86 

50 - 65 

15-06 

3-33 

Nasal Index. 

5-29 

0-13 

0-08 

2-85 

0-01 

21-60 

8-23 

0-02 

8-87 

4-09 

8-81 

59-66 

8-61 

57-71 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

7-44 

7-02 

5-31 

0-90 

3-99 

2-38 

1-68 

1-86 

0-08 

0-22 

1-69 

0-01 

15-47 

0-00 

Upper Facial Index. 

49-86 

12-06 

19-68 

0-02 

16-66 

0-39 

0-04 

6-37 

5-24 

5-24 

0-65 

21-88 

13-05 

29-88 

Total Facial Index. 

2-13 

1-71 

0-02 

3-81 

1-73 

4-37 

13-61 

1-as 

4-42 

2-42 

1-70 

40-04 

38-12 

0-15 

Trans. Cephalo- 
Facial Index. 

2-86 

0-07 

0-77 

0-66 

0-81 

1-77 

3-25 

0-tt 

0-57 

6-06 

0-15 

30-31 

0-47 

22-10 

Vertical Gephalo- 
Facial Iimu. 


M68CC 
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TABLE Lll. 


Values of 


Ns Ns' / Ms— M/ \2 
Ns + Ns' \ a, * 


for 


Characters. 

Red 

Kaf. 

fir. 

Pathan. 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos. 

(Lower 

Chitral). 

U.P. 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min* 

Bengali Bengali 
Kayas- Pod. 
tha. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Malve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

hlagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Andich 

Brah- 

min. 

ICathi 

Stature 

133-93 

57-25 

46-91 

93-44 

53-92 

72.77 

122-58 

148-12 

34-69 

90-34 

54-96 

20-33 

92-66 

86-00 

87-49 

Aunciilar Height 

17-64 

0-19 

13-73 

6-47 

9*62 

11«71 

2-64 

0-68 

13-26 

6-13 

22-18 

17-86 

14-86 

35-64 

8-00 

Has. Head Length . . 

49-97 

14-98 

6-64 

16-15 

1-19 

25*44 

0-22 

3-02 

6-10 

18-23 

0-00 

1-93 

3-69 

9-03 

0-31 

Max. Head Breadth 

2-13 

0-02 

73-82 

38-71 

6-83 

16*62 

4-02 

24-93 

4-85 

11-10 

22-60 

5-41 

36-47 

0-06 

26-23 

Mm. FrOiita] Breadth 

84-11 

17-52 

61-41 

85-07 

43-56 

0*39 

20-92 

47-44 

3-22 

7-58 

4-89 

1-20 

80-97 

46-63 

21-46 

Max. Bi/.ygomatic 
Breadth. 

12-60 

14-33 

81-59 

47-19 

6-96 

0«83 

1-19 

1-61 

11-90 

9-50 

0-91 

0-45 

4-93 

0-84 

35-98 

Bigonial Breadth 

2-79 

17-41 

0-09 

4-48 

11-82 

22*03 

17-27 

20-46 

22-51 

36-36 

13-95 

40-39 

39-72 

44-87 

18*68 

Inter- Orbital Breadth 

1-36 

1-97 

6-41 

I -60 

0-00 

6-72 

7-21 

5-75 

0-05 

3-07 

0-56 

1-66 

0-32 

0-69 

0*43 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

0-47 

0-llJ 

12-64 

7-71 

0-39 

5-19 

33-81 

53-10 

0-37 

5-23 

3-71 

0-67 

18-43 

13-89 

19-83 

Orbitonasal Arc 

41-64 

11-09 

5-18 

22-77 

a -39 

45-82 

75*44 

107-17 

17-71 

.37- 15 

40-87 

53-26 

72-14 

59-37 

62*41 

Kasai Length . . 

151-59 

103-21 

81-55 

105-08 

95-23 

46-55 

58*74 

99*24 

9-77 

26-72 

15-03 

39-13 

49-51 

25-15 

65-81 

Kasai Breadth 

26-21 

16-08 

6-19 

18-61 

32-83 

1-86 

6*23 

3-40 

6-50 

14-19 

0-46 

7-71 

11-74 

16-69 

6-25 

Nasal Height or depth 

276-61 

207-91 

55-46 

139-03 

187-38 

211-24 

211*24 

277-38 

86-84 

144-63 

99-41 

183-35 

187-36 

181-01 

138-71 

Upper Facial Length 

10-59 

12-70 

36-47 

21-64 

4-78 

6-13 

16*80 

19-66 

0-00 

0-77 

0-28 

0-00 

1-94 

11-12 

3-00 

Total Facial Length 

62-59 

61-35 

90-49 

90-68 

70-71 

27-57 

54*29 

54-36 

13-67 

21-75 

13-07 

16-05 

0-16 

0-47 

6-90 

Horizontal Cimi. of 
the Head. 

9-70 

2-36 

5-64 

0-81 

1-58 

0-01 

0-24 

0-42 

4-83 

7-37 

1-41 

0-01 

2-27 

0-66J 

4-62 

Sagittal Aiq 

0-78 

0-00 

.5-99 

3-31 

1-23 

6-66 

5-47 

0-07 

0-57 

6-19 

10-69 

4-80 

2-68 

4-56 

13-73 

Transverse Arc 

3-19 

0-89 

12-01 

3-98 

0-57 

4-23 

2-47 

3-52 

1-77 

S-65 

4-76 

2-31 

1-35 

0-02 

0-77 

Length Breadth Index 

10-46 

6-49 

100-11 

77-05 

3-40 

46-51 

5-32 

36*31 

0-06 

0-00 

18-02 

8-08 

49-29 

6-06 

20-16 

Length Height Index 

48-44 

4-50 

24-50 

21-60 

9-93 

29-21 

1-10 

0-12 

3-60 

25-48 

18-43 

19-15 

6-47 

14-42 

7-29 

Breadth Height Index 

22-29 

0-25 

7-33 

4-19 

20-69 

0-17 

8-64 

16-35 

3-43 

16-70 

1-09 

6-25 

60-36 

29-34 

32-56 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

33-63 

12-02 i 

6-57 

0-75 

6-15 

24-65 

2-14. 

0-04 

12-27 

35-16 

48-56 

11-34 

1-11 

28-61 

2-82 

Orbitonasal Index . • 

71-03 

19-10 

0-40 

12-66 

16-28j 

46-89 

29-45 

36-92 

28-67 

32-22 

45-48 

90-01 

49-60 

43-08 

37-08 

Nasal Index 

175-28 118-57 

76-61 

5-70 

147-67 

42-34 

64-68 

86-04 

21-52J 

65-48 

13-82 

61-25 

71-02 

67-18 

72-45 

Kasai Elevation Index 304*29 221*32 

59-62 

158-21 

227-77 

J72-63 

194 -.52 

231-47 

86-66 

151-67 

78-51 

171-45 

186-74 

190-61 

133-25 

Upper Facial Index ^ 

1-84 

7-48 

1-02 

0-08 

0-01 

6-92 

18-60 

12-82 

3-47 

0-64 

0-01 

0-01 

4-27 

10-13 

1-38 

Total Facial Index ... 

26 47 

41-57 

10-39 

19-39 

37-82 

28-98 

66-11 

36-60 

30-92 

40-38 

15-72 

11-40 

1-13 

0-04 

0-91 

Trans. Cephalo-Faciai 
Index. 

2-40 

1-66 

3-86 

1-42 

0-80 

2111 

14-68 

38-55 

0-87 

0-04 

28-70 

15-34 

32-14 

0-27 

0*32 

Vertical Cephalo-Faoial 72 • 19 
Index. 

31-01 

13-04 

20-68 

63-82 

32-51 

38*42 

29-24 

27-02 

0-44 

35*61 

34-83 

9-90 

26-55 

14-86 



TABLE LII 


Khasi with other races. 


Btuiia- 

Jain. 

Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Desaa- 

tha 

Brah- 

min. 

Saras- 

wat 

Gout 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam. 

budiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Buvaj 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

KaU. 

Kana- 

rese 

Brah? 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

JTair. 

Kadar. 

Bhil, 

Characters. 

018 

132-67 

68-02 

36-48 

52-17 

45-17 

6-60 

50-79 

73-94 

24*39 

.58-47 

161-45 

2-39 

28-25 

Stature. 

19-98 

21-13 

23-40 

1-27 

16-80 

0-24 

19-12 

0-01 

7-70 

10-16 

1 -58 

0-06 

8-32 

60-77 

.\urieular Height. 

2-83 

1-29 

6-21 

0-00 

16-32 

50-52 

7-46 

1-66 

2-47 

6-36 

8-35 

24-74 

25-64 

17-96 

Max. Head Length. 

20-80 

0-60 

0-00 

0-00 

0-86 

7-29 

17-70 

0-66 

3-46 

1-02 

6-56 

2-91 

136-71 

45-14 

Max. Head Breadth. 

60-99 

29-09 

32-64 

12-66 

17-69 

1-99 

0-07 

5-30 

0-19 

24-62 

2-80 

5-46 

0-00 

0-09 

Min. Frontal Breadth. 

14-66 

0-04 

0-00 

5-46 

0-02 

2-87 

32-71 

9-95 

1-53 

1-86 

3-46 

1-24 

76-48 

6-81 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

26-19 

60-26 

31-46 

85-94 

22-87 

53-56 

63-33 

47-35 

22-81 

69*08 

52 - 58 

41-70 

53 - 78 

35-88 

Bigonial Breadth. 

1-36 

0-06 

0-88 

0-56 

0-00 

0-05 

0-04 

4-91 

0-12 

2-25 

0-00 

0-00 

0-34 

0-20 

Inter-Orbital Breadth. 

41-49 

7-29 

4-73 

23-01 

0-00 

31-22 

12-69 

54-97 

7*82 

30*61 

24-67 

32-40 

17-37 

0-02 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

78-06 

84-16 

61-46 

56-84 

27-76 

118-76 

35-14 

93-87 

9-92 

63-66 

43-20 

86-37 

9-75 

21-51 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

69-06 

11-68 

16-57 

18-22 

12-74 

19-33 

0-18 

11-74 

0-10 

13*89 

13-23 

26-11 

3-93 

1-24 

Nasal Length. 

1-29 

4-06 

1-33 

96-93 

2-28 

1-71 

3-03 

4-17 

0-77 

7*42 

0-02 

0-16 

20*68 

2-12 

Nasal Breadth. 

176-14 

90-63 

94-41 

93-39 

66-26 

200-54 

62-41 

127-12 

57-52 

121-14 

1.30-60 

173-17 

6-76 

35-33 

Nasal Height or depth. 

3-39 

11-75 

9-72 

0-14 

9-01 

0-49 

11-88 

0-16 

6-76 

1*78 

0-53 

0-57 

25-26 

41-17 

Upper Facial Length. 

0-23 

7-86 

1-98 

20-04 

1-68 

31-22 

4-06 

15-95 

3-63 

4-78 

3-59 

42-23 

19*97 

0-05 

Total Facial Length. 

0-12 

0-27 

0-19 

0-13 

2-55 

2-90 

0-90 

0-10 

1-66 

1-52 

0-05 

0-72 

89*55 

11-65 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

2-12 

11-69 

7-59 

2-27 

16 08 

8-56 

1-67 

0-54 

1-07 

2-33 

001 

1-70 

61-24 

15-59 

Sagittal Arc. 

0-26 

3-46 

0-10 

0-56 

1-69 

0-62 

0-59 

0-70 

0-66 

0-02 

0-20 

2-69 

.344-12 

49-9,3 

Transverse Arc. 

31-04 

0-10 

3-35 

0-03 

4-39 

47-40 

30-76 

0-01 

7-21 

8-33 

16-95 

21-73 

56-28 

10*96 

Length Breadth Index. 

9-06 

12-69 

8-91 

0-72 

0-71 

8-72 

26-19 

0-25 

10-09 

1-99 

5*74 

6-25 

0-02 

23*82 

Length Height Index. 

46-00 

13-64 

18-86 

1-32 

7-49 

4-52 

1-24 

0-73 

1-73 

12-10 

0*29 

0-41 

29-48 

6-20 

Breadth Height Index. 

0-91 

26-61 

22-46 

8-03 

19-20 

16-58 

18-77 

0-85 

3-29 

9-09 

17-09 

13 96 

168-64 

60-27 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

24-40 

96-28 

74-18 

25-76 

56-89 

75-18 

20-29 

25-26 

1-78 

16-57 

12-66 

41 -41 

81-67 

41-56 

Orbitonasal Index. 

60-60 

17-23 

16-36 

26-65 

18-86 

18-64 

3-33 

20-69 

0-78 

26*48 

9-4.-! 

19-43 

36-58 

6-20 

Nasal Index. 

138-79 

92-66 

79-95 

89-76 

61-59 

165-05 

57-71 

116-36 

47-76 

119*0i> 

96-9.S 

12)S 99 

0-13 

18-77 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

10-30 

9-80 

7-48 

1-03 

5-24 

2-74 

0-00 

1-95 

2-37 

0*13 

0-2.i 

2-O0 

0-00 

19 -.52 

Upper Facial Index. 

2-61 

6-71 

2-34 

31-39 

1-38 

38-65 

29-88 

32-21 

6-47 

8*53 

8 -.53 

41-56 

1 -65 

2-10 

Total Facial Index. 

4-48 

1-18 

0-07 

6-38 

1-22 

3-75 

0-15 

20-18 

1-26 

7-27 

1 - .S9 

1-19 

47-58 

41-94 

Trans. Cepbalo Facial 
Index. 

13-63 

28-62 

22-14 

14-64 

16-13 

11-22 

22-10 

7-44 

11-16 

16-02 

4-98 

20-51 

0-29 

29-78 

Vertical Oephalo-Facial 
Index. 
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TABLE Llll. 

Values of ^ g”" *®*‘ 

Ss + Ss' \ ®S J 


Characters. 

Bed 

K.af- Pathan. 
fir. 

Uzbeg. 

Tadjik. 

Kbos. 

( Lower 
Chitral ). 

U.P. 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali Bengali 
Brah- Kayas- 
min. tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Halve 

Brah- 

min. 

Eajpnt. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audich 

;feah- 

min. 

KathL 

Stature 

1-44 

87-00 

68-55 

137-60 

90-97 

107-05 

169-86 

220-92 

57-07 

150-38 

84-00 

293-45 

147-36 

135-84 

121-82 

Auricular Height . . 

2-34 

4-21 

36*77 

29-80 

0«15 

1-31 

0-61 

4-87 

1-90 

34-09 

6-35 

2-43 

1-26 

12-40 

0-46 

Max. Head Length . . 

170-27 

71-15 

10-85 

0-27 

40-92 

93-62 

14-76 

12-11 

3-On 

1-32 

19-18 

47-32 

11-38 

4-04 

21-08 

Max. Head Breadth 

19.7-51 

97-78 

308-60 

302-96 

221-23 

32-67 

147*56 

317-53 

59-27 

96-88 

26-13 

97-37 

366-83 

153-65 

214*04 

Mm. Frontal Breadth 

96-87 

19-62 

64-37 

95-04 

50-12 

0.51 

23-37 

54-92 

3-74 

9-26 

5-62 

1*55 

93-06 

53-68 

23-64 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadhi. 

172-34 

76’94 

251 -45 

236*57 

140*77 

42-77 

40-29 

112-49 

14-84 

4.5 -05 

42-14 

99- SH 

139-44 

101-63 

174*69 

Bigonial Breadth 

35 ol: 

3-52 

32-73 

20-27 

14*72 

1-76 

3-59 

8-17 

1-62 

3-31 

6-47 

0-76 

1-03 

0-13 

1-62 

Inter-Orbital Breadth 

1-30 

10-86 

21-96 

10-44 

1*37 

11-93 

13-05 

12-62 

0-31 

24-07 

4-79 

1-70 

6-19 

7-38 

3*60 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

26-65 

13 47 

45-90 

46-22 

24-71 

35*79 

94-53 

152-17 

17-76 

63-85 

31-19 

28-14 

85-81 

70-07 

63*54 

Orbitonasal Arc 

13-48 

0-69 

0-00 

4-80 

0*17 

19*86 

41-95 

62-25 

3-08 

9-49 

16-49 

21-08 

34-27 

25-73 

33-68 

Nasal l.ength 

239-62 

154-82 

118-27 

16-27 

158-78 

79-47 

96-13 

167-08 

25-06 

63-83 

33-64 

79-18 

95-82 

56-16 

101*60 

Nasal Uieadth 

107-82 

66-26 

35-30 

77-27 

118-47 

28*51 

42-77 

46-56 

40-70 

88-64 

21-34 

61-41 

74-19 

83-66 

38*72 

Nasal Height oi depth 

234-51 

169-42 

34-22 

103-49 

147-15 

172*60 

172-61 

235-28 

68-11 

105-02 

69-10 

142-90 

146-61 

140*94 

106*00 

Upper Facial Length 

78-56 

65-41 

100-12 

91-96 

56-91 

44.95 

72-48 

102-94 

1-81 

22-43 

14-07 

28-91 

15-06 

2-60 

33-61 

Total Facial Length 

177*76 

146-75 

174-40 

203-58 

187-73 

88*05 

135-09 

159-65 

59-71 

100-21 

58-59 

84-07 

27-36 

29-00 

39-62 

Honzontal Cirm. of 
the Head. 

5U9-17 

304-99 

269-66 

308-81 

411-10 

226*13 

246-26 

386-21 

124*55 

205-86 

165*49 

346-02 

468-34 

273-26 

296*24 

Sagittal Arc 

286*65 

150*65 

46-18 

99-78 

l6U*05 

277-46 

264-01 

247-32 

184-35 

191-37 

45-90 

119-11 

147-88 

116-42 

29*20 

Transverse Arc 

737-58 638-48 

708-75 

910-81 

803-73 

454*76 

753-65 

1178-55 

508-61 

980-93 

445-89 

766-05 

111-17 

858-41 

690*79 

Length Breadth Index 19' 70 

13-99 

254-58 

264-73 

94-56 

0*60 

78-71 

210-25 

38-18 

75-67 

3-78 

23-65 

246-39 

109-53 

113-42 

Length Height Index 

61-63 

5-79 

25-96 

23-83 

13-16 

35-04 

1-58 

0-05 

•i'57 

29-19 

22-38 

26-05 

7-62 

18-88 

8-91 

Breadth Height Index 122 "92 

27-91 

44-91 

53-44 

114-62 

26-90 

62-26 

106-86 

45-25 

1-80 

34-35 

70-52 

190-64 

136-93 

108*80 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

57-19 

57-34 

146-56 

122-91 

115-20 

86-11 

93-38 

183-01 

66-77 

71-86 

15-35 

3-08 

163-42 

6fl-26 

146-27 

Orbitonasal Index . . 

0-21 

9-92 

54-31 

20-71 

24-62 

0-29 

4- 14 

9-01 

4-46 

17-59 

0-36 

0-61 

4-18 

5-23 

0*63 

Nasal Index 

432-49 278-89 

184-39 

309-69 

375*53 

145-60 

187-41 

271-91 

101-85 

231-04 

83-13 

201-31 

245-48 

209-66 

188*17 

Nasal Elevation Index 344* 93 237*84 

60-61 

171-01 

254-65 

184-63 

208-48 

260-81 

89-83 

173-10 

82-09 

191-67 

209-94 

212-68 

139-81 

Upper Facial Index*.. 

1-94 

8-00 

0-99 

0-06 

0-00 

7-38 

20-22 

14-52 

3-64 

0-63 

0-00 

0-04 

6-42 

12-43 

1-67 

Total Facial Index ^ 

17-87 

32-66 

6-87 

12-31 

28-38 

21-06 

46-48 

27-14 

22-76 

30-43 

9-54 

5-31 

6-46 

1-26 

4-07 

TTUis. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

32-18 

21-06 

61-23 

68-76 

65-92 

1-20 

ICi006 

173-26 

'48-37 

67-88 

0-08 

9-62 

186-69 

44-23 

37-10 

Vertical Cephalo-Facial 9ff«63 
Index. 

41-39 

17-69 

29-42 

87 -.58 

43-26 

80-62 

43-09 

36-44 

1*72 

47-07 

60-56 

16-64 

39-02 

20*46 
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Kadar with other ra<^s. 


TABLE LIU 


Bania- 

Jain. 

Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Desaa- 

tha 

Brah- 

min. 

Saraa- 

wat 

Gout 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta.. 

Nam- 

btidiri 

Brah- 

min. 

Iluva. 

Tamil 

Brha- 

min. 

Kala. 

Kana- 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Nair. 

Bhil. 

Khasi. 

Characters. 

126- 15 

139-69 

113-51 

59-48 

82-57 

73-91 

16-34 

78-54 

104-96 

42-88 

88-58 

223-13 

48-25 

2-39 

Stature. 

3-37 

3-80 

4-83 

1-73 

2-71 

9-79 

4-67 

5-81 

0-38 

0-80 

1-38 

5-79 

33-93 

8-32 

Auricular Height. 

12-44 

17-44 

7-56 

18-54 

0-09 

147-10 

52-29 

32-00 

32-03 

2-81 

54-73 

98-25 

0-02 

25-64 

Max. Head Length. 

299-82 

137-33 

160-49 

100-88 

9-39 

55 - 56 

31-11 

118-56 

.53-39 

123-11 

.53-57 

78-22 

8-54 

136-71 

Max. Head Breadth. 

58 -95 

33-94 

38-11 

14-24 

19-91 

2-44 

250-09 

172-45 

210-69 

27-46 

3-27 

6-33 

0-14 

1 ; oil 

Mill. Frontal Breadth. 

179-65 

91-25 

89-02 

25-28 

65-50 

34-10 

2-11 

17-34 

31-67 

36-72 

.30-60 

46-06 

22 46 

76-48 

Max Bi/vi£omatic 
Breadth. 

5-30 

0-37 

3-24 

12-34 

2-44 

2-00 

4 -.52 

0-97 

0-63 

6-25 

1-90 

0-03 

o-oo 

.53 - 7S 

Bigon’al Breadth. 

11-66 

0-62 

9-11 

0-12 

0-95 

0-33 

1-53 

7-96 

1-99 

2-59 

0-76 

0-49 

0-02 

0-34 

Iuter*"i'hital Breadth, 

130-01 

54-59 

47-14 

74-35 

14-69 

94-08 

53-87 

130-27 

38-85 

88 - 64 

77-47 

97-21 

13-89 

17 37 

Oibi<onasal Breadth, 

39-11 

43-57 

26-37 

27-91 

7-58 

79-44 

12-74 

56-77 

0-67 

25-42 

18-15 

49-18 

4-91 

9-75 

Urbitona'ia) Arc. 

109-05 

33-88 

41-44 

38-60 

31-30 

42-04 

4-60 

28-34 

3-64 

28-34 

.30-76 

52 ■ 53 

0-28 

3 • 93 

Na'^al Length. 

36-61 

49-74 

38-00 

36-72 

32-83 

29-52 

32-94 

36-72 

20-46 

45-98 

16-48 

20-90 

5-57 

20 -((8 

y I'-al Breadth. 

13-51 

57-43 

60-53 

63-81 

39-67 

166-99 

37-49 

93-92 

34-77 

88-50 

96-88 

135-47 

21-74 

6-76 

Nasal Hi'iciht or depths 

10-97 

2-69 

4-10 

15-29 

1-86 

27-12 

0-44 

15-09 

1 - 57 

8-41 

12-52 

29-03 

6-12 

2.5 26 

Ujiper Facial Length, 

27-46 

61-22 

40-39 

73-35 

29-04 

99-32 

35 - 54 

64-88 

31 1 - 67 

37-74 

34-04 

120-82 

12-99 

19.97 

Total Fteial Length. 

361-66 

306- 15 

318-85 

203-45 

167-03 

334-96 

176-00 

237-46 

135-98 

163-59 

232-44 

299-43 

82-92 

89 •.5.5 

Horizontal Cinii. of 
the Hea<i. 

161-64 

73-84 

100-23 

95-11 

35-70 

315-08 

209.70 

183-29 

9.3 96 

94 - 19 

146-24 

236-10 

31-68 

61-24 

Sagittal Arc. 

996-12 

742-06 

935-49 

679-13 

573-10 

727-85 

552-30 

686-86 

369-42 

625-35 

577-96 

855- 0.5 

296-42 

.344-12 

XiaiwvorH Arc. 

195-65 

70-06 

101-78 

43-73 

81-57 

0-57 

0-32 

42 ■ 55 

9-7.5 

90-00 

4-32 

3-53 

8-60 

56-28 

Length Breadth Index. 

12-20 

16-91 

12-11 

1-09 

1-10 

10-97 

31 - .50 

0-45 

12-19 

2-70 

7-29 

8-08 

28-71 

0-02 

I-f'ngth Height Index, 

178-17 

99-74 

116-36 

35-71 

62-52 

6-84 

35-25 

32-02 

33 35 

71-72 

17-36 

18-03 

.54-91 

29-48 

Breadth Height Index, 

160-91 

69-55 

79-47 

67-76 

52-10 

52-30 

44-46 

104-62 

70 - .>(» 

64-67 

47-27 

63-30 

9-53 

168-64 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

17-71 

0-85 

0-16 

5-79 

0-07 

1-70 

9-05 

6-04 

33-30 

12-94 

16-06 

2-00 

0-93 

81-67 

Orbitonasal Index. 

199-36 

120-49 

119-47 

113-31 

102-08 

99-98 

50-65 

99-91 

32-63 

112-94 

71-12 

104-17 

6-62 

36-58 

Nasal Index. 

164-13 

101-76 

87-49 

94-27 

64-37 

182-11 

69-66 

123-15 

48-51 

126-02 

102-04 

138-38 

18-26 

0-13 

Nasal Elevation 

Index. 

12-72 

12-14 

9-36 

1-00 

6-27 

2-88 

0-01 

2-00 

2-80 

0-20 

0-20 

2-07 

22-43 

0-00 

Upper Facial Index. 

10-67 

2-08 

0-08 

23-24 

0-07 

30-16 

21-88 

23-99 

2-72 

3-94 

3-94 

35-22 

0-19 

1 -65 

Total Facifd Index. 

02-84 

38-82 

60-64 

74-34 

26-18 

16-97 

40-04 

113-76 

18-37 

77-45 

20-24 

26-67 

0-87 

47-58 

Trans, Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

21-76 

42-43 

33-81 

20-74 

21-92 

16-88 

30-31 

11-61 

15-81 

21-36 

8-19 

29-06 

39-87 

0-29 

Vertical CephaJo. 
Index, 
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TABLE LIV. 

Values of ^ to 


Characters. 

Red 

Eaf- Pathan. 
fir. 

Uzheg. 

Tadjik. 

Khos 

(Lower 

Chitral.) 

U. P. 
Brah- 
min. 

Bengali 

Brah- 

min. 

Bengali 

Kayas- 

tha. 

Bengali 

Pod. 

Orissa 

Brah- 

min. 

Halve 

Brah- 

min. 

Rajput. 

Nagar 

Brah- 

min. 

Audioh 

Brah- 

min. 

Kathi. 

Stature . . ^ 

19-98 

4-10 

4-18 

12-62 

0-92 

8-36 

26-80 

24-85 

0-03 

4-86 

3-56 

46-07 

7-41 

6-70 

16-12 

Auricular Height 

20-29 

44-86 

96-60 

95-23 

28*16 

15*85 

31-58 

55-83 

14-30 

7-20 

7-90 

20-08 

23-83 

7-96 

16-70 

Uax. Head Length . . 

110-27 

53-16 

1-06 

0-31 

27-76 

69*66 

11-47 

8-41 

2-53 

1-06 

14-77 

31-37 

7-86 

3-03 

16-79 

Max. Head Breadth 

67-84 

35-09 

176-83 

141-14 

83-16 

6*64 

61-54 

127-33 

16-60 

20-03 

3-47 

24-69 

149-53 

50-16 

107-34 

Min. Frontal Breadth 

57-83 

12-21 

48-66 

62-60 

29*43 

0*09 

14-78 

31-74 

1-81 

4-03 

2-96 

0-40 

66-22 

31-63 

15-78 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth. 

33-33 

11-76 

108-36 

73-41 

24-62 

2*34 

1*87 

14-22 

0-67 

0-06 

2-22 

10-81 

21-67 

12-03 

58-93 

Blgoniid Breadth 

22-82 

2-67 

25-87 

14-36 

9-74 

1-36 

2*72 

5-36 

1-25 

2-09 

4-11 

0-54 

0-71 

0-11 

1-30 

liiter-Orhital Breadth 

1-13 

7-12 

16-15 

6-50 

0-62 

9-44 

10*28 

8-86 

0-11 

12-99 

2-98 

1-42 

2-70 

4-08 

2-32 

Orbitonasal Breadth 

0-19 

0-03 

9-97 

5-41 

0-16 

3-68 

25*99 

37-68 

0-17 

3-16 

2-67 

0-31 

12-57 

9-49 

16-47 

Orbitonasal Arc 

0-57 

1-38 

2-63 

0-02 

3-24 

3*67 

13*25 

16-96 

0-15 

0-01 

2-49 

2-23 

6-03 

3-74 

10-66 

Kasai Length 

138-78 : 

102-72 

84-76 

103-08 

92-30 

50-86 

62*28 

9.7 -10 

14-62 

31-29 

20-13 

42-95 

52-12 

30-11 

69-42 

Nasal Breadth 

35*17 

24-16 

11-96 

27-13 

41*73 

6*42 

12-64 

9-63 

11-69 

22-88 

3-69 

16-27 

20-01 

26-24 

12-33 

Nasal Height or depth 

66-95 

58-08 

4-37 

23-46 

33*94 

59«66 

59-66 

67-27 

9-21 

33-32 

13-11 

30-41 

30-90 

30-97 

32-37 

Upper Facial Length 

89-67 

80-68 

114-77 

104-04 

71-23 

60«93 

87-31 

1 10-01 

32-77 

39-43 

28-03 

44-90 

30-44 

13-62 

48-99 

Total Facial Length 

49-72 

52-37 

79-76 

74-95 

56-56 

24*16 

46*50 

42-21 

12-29 

17-60 ( 

11-86 

14-02 

0-32 

0-66 

6-63 

Horizontal Cirm. of 
the Head 

110-28 

50-52 

57-71 

42-08 

56-13 

26*46 

31-38 

44-47 

3-06 

2-59 

10-22 

34-05 

64-95 

19-57 

58-06 

Sagittal Arc 

62-75 

31-94 

3-00 

10-78 

22-34 

87-96 

81-67 

48-51 

45-70 

23-02 

0-95 

9-88 

16-35 

10-07 

0-03 

Transverse Arc 

21-77 

25-94 

109-31 

94-63 

37-84 

12-21 

75-77 

107-39 

20-59 

38-83 

11-00 

25-82 

86-82 

46-44 

53-33 

Length Breadth Index 

0-42 

0-47 

14-08 

119-37 

24-77 

9*96 

25-51 

74-61 

7-62 

13-25 

0-71 

0-97 

90-39 

30-57 

47-67 

Length Height Index 

0*97 

6-31 

73-32 

58-75 

5-08 

0-23 

12-17 

29-51 

7-50 

91-49 

0-29 

1-65 

9-74 

2-92 

2-90 

Breadth Height Index 

2-34 

3-27 

0-09 

0-29 

2-10 

3-67 

0-17 

0-88 

0-34 

38-54 

1-74 

0-37 

12-83 

4-83 

9-71 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

9.34 

14-93 

73-69 

43-23 

33-19 

6-33 

32-10 

62-27 

14-68 

11-89 

0-51 

26-57 

52 - 10 

10-94 

65-79 

Orbitonasal Index ... 

0-34 

3-49 

31-66 

8-65 

9-42 

0-13 

S-40 

2-10 

0-97 

5-03 

0-09 

2-28 

0-45 

0-83 

0-01 

Nasal Index .. 

196-30 

144-72 

101-11 

151-99 

171-35 

66-44 

89-68 

112-15 

41 - 10 

81 - 55 

31-16 

76-80 

97-20 

82-94 

97-29 

Nasal Elevation Index 

111-43 

89-89 

13-21 

49-94 

75-46 

62-70 

74-73 

74-50 

19-59 

32-27 

16-57 

46-26 

62-21 

66-69 

46-81 

Upper Facial Index . . 

33»15 

41-38 

10-99 

19*68 

20-99 

40-17 

61-64 

58-93 

31-91 

30-37 

16-44 

20-19 

8-11 

3- 14 

7-16 

Total Facial Index . . 

8-62 

20-19 

3-28 

6*44 

14-91 

12*51 

29-50 

13-80 

13-63 

14-38 

5-11 

., 1-98 

5-93 

1-73 

4-39 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 

Index. 

29-39 

22-05 

49-39 

52-09 

54-98 

2*97 

86-47 

129-29 

44-99 

63-18 

1-08 

11-42 

136-72 

38-74 

36-43 

Vertical Cephalo-f’acial 2*99 

Index. 

0-01 

1-16 

1*28 

2-02 

0-05 

0-46 

0-97 

0-06 

26-68 

0-22 

0-30 

9-15 

1-23 

1-29 


TABLE LIV 


Bhil with other races. 


Bania- 

Jainu 

Chit- 

pavan 

Brah- 

min. 

Desas- 

tba 

Brah- 

min. 

Sara- 

swat 

Gour 

Brah- 

min. 

Mah- 

ratta. 

Nam- 

bndiri 

Brah- 

min. 

llnTa. 

Tamil 

Brah- 

min. 

Kala, 

Kana> 

rese 

Brah- 

min. 

Telegu 

Brah- 

min. 

Nail. 

Kadar 

Khasi* 

Characters. 

4-36 

6-28 

2-28 

0-43 

2-13 

1-44 

6-10 

2-66 

11-10 

0-12 

4-40 

30-82 

48-25 

28-25 

Stature. 

18 08 

17-66 

16-40 

36-87 

13-93 

69-40 

9-71 

49-06 

17-11 

17-59 

35-43 

51-59 

33-93 

60-77 

Auricular Height. 

8-65 

11-87 

5-32 

14-29 

0-14 

106-39 

39-29 

24-30 

25-26 

2-38 

41-08 

70-64 

0-02 

17-90 

Max. Head Length. 

118-86 

40-93 

50-35 

36-67 

29-83 

13-96 

5-10 

45-89 

16-02 

48-31 

13-98 

22-97 

8-64 

45-14 

Max. Head Breadth. 

34-30 

18-80 

21-14 

8-59 

11-93 

1-01 

0-26 

3-25 

1-44 

17-59 

1-53 

3-23 

0-14 

(1-99 

Max . F rontal Breadth. 

36-13 

8-35 

7-51 

0-06 

6-65 

0-76 

7-82 

0-24 

1-18 

1-26 

0-45 

2-13 

22-46 

6-81 

Max. Kizygomatio 
Breadth 

3-51 

0-19 

2-15 

8-70 

1-81 

1-33 

3-13 

0-64 

0-.63 

4*36 

1-29 

0-01 

0-00 

ao'so 

Bigonial Breadth. 

6*82 

0-18 

4-95 

0-18 

0-46 

0-12 

0-85 

6-42 

1-21 

1-26 

0-37 

0-20 

0-02 

9-20 

late! -Orbital Breadth. 

20 29 

4-73 

2-95 

17-50 

0-01 

24-55 

9-44 

42*72 

5-87 

23-39 

18-80 

26-56 

13-89 

0-92 

Orbitonasal Breadth. 

7-96 

9-39 

3-50 

6-81 

0-12 

31-40 

1-35 

20*62 

1-13 

5-84 

3-03 

15-29 

4-91 

21-51 

Orbitonasal Arc. 

60-67 

16-75 

20-79 

23-41 

17-79 

25-07 

1-90 

16-66 

1-53 

18*94 

18-24 

31-24 

0-28 

1-24 

Nasal length. 

6-20 

10-61 

6-36 

9-90 

7-33 

6-37 

8-26 

9-00 

4-16 

14-13 

2-09 

2-97 

6-57 

2-12 

Na&al Breadth. 

27-74 

4-00 

4-47 

ll-20„ 

2-84 

64-16 

3-09 

22-98 

3-50 

20-72 

24-32 

37-48 

21-74 

35-33 

Nasal Height or depth. 

25-69 

13-99 

16-44 

29-48 

11-09 

42-79 

713 

29-24 

9-43 

20-88 

26-15 

44-88 

6-12 

41-17 

Uppt : Faual Length. 

0-40 

6-97 

2-07 

17-80 

1-74 

27-67 

4-02 

14-33 

3-68 

4-66 

3-60 

46-11 

12-99 

0-05 

Total Facial Length. 

38-37 

23-74 

25-51 

19-24 

7-61 

66-17 

12-52 

28-74 

7-98 

9-82 

27-27 

40-56 

82-92 

11-65 

urizontal Cirm* of 
the Head. 

18-26 

1-67 

6-35 

12-30 

0-00 

101 - 15 

56-68 

45-25 

15-25 

12-11 

30-23 

61-44 

31-68 

15-59 

Sagittal Arc. 

67-62 

21-03 

49-61 

56-56 

23-06 

60-01 

28-66 

68-47 

24-48 

43-89 

33-68 

83-64 

296-42 

49-93 

Transv er&e Arc. 

67-95 

12-61 

25-51 

9-80,. 

24-64 

10-18 

4-04 

9-32 

1 -30 

31-06 

0-53 

1-07 

8-6^1 

10-96 

Length Breadth Index. 

6-13 

4-12 

6-63 

13-47 

14-62 

3-51 

0-05 

15-91 

1-60 

9-98 

5-11 

5-69 

28-71 

23-82 

Length Height Index. 

11-22 

0-36 

1-34 

1-49 

0-02 

18-03 

1-57 

2-22 

0-86 

0-81 

7-61 

9-21 

64-91 

6-20 

Breadth Height Index. 

62-61 

13-35 

16-61 

19-64 

11-30 

11-95 

9-51 

37-86 

24-29 

18-22 

10-65 

15-74 

9-53 

60-27 

Trans. Fronto-Parietal 
Index. 

6-84 

2-84 

0-41 

1-52 

0-39 

3-69 

3-05 

1 63 

18-07 

5-06 

6-75 

0-11 

0-93 

41-56 

Orbitonasal Index. 

76-09 

38-12 

37-09 

47-34 

38-39 

38-47 

15-06 

40-05 

8-48 

47-14 

25-00 

39-17 

6-52 

6-20 

Nasal Index. 

32-28 

14-23 

9-85 

21-37 

8-61 

58-54 

8-61 

33-68 

6-88 

34-96 

24-57 

36-39 

18-26 

18-77 

Nasal Elevation Index. 

3-27 

3-66 

6-23 

23 -8t. 

4-39 

30-80 

15-47 

27-35 

5-60 

13-31 

19-41 

29-22 

22-43 

19-52 

Upper Facial Index, 

8-4U 

0-51 

004 

13-94 

0-10 

18-60 

13-05 

14-44 

1-18 

1-75^ 

17-50 

20-94 

9-19 

2-10 

Total Facial Index. 

73-52 

34-27 

49-93 

66-0-’ 

26-08 

17-72 

38-12 

97-28 

19-98 

68 -.51 7 

21-33 

26-44 

0-87 

41-94 

Trans. Cephalo-Facial 
Index. 

6-16 

1-15 

2-83 

2-24 

2-69 

4-14 

0-47 

6-17 

2-69 

2-07 

8-62 

1-22 

39-87 

29 78 

Vertical Cophalo* 
Facial Indf r. 




PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Tables LV to LIX. 



TABLE LV. 

Physical Observations. 

United Provinces, Central India, Bengal and Orissa. 

Skin Colour (von Luuchan.) 






































TABLE LV(b). 

Physical Observations. 

United Provinces, Central India, Bengal and Orissa. 
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^Observations baaed on 121 subjects only. 


TABLE LV{c). 

Physical Observations. 

United Provinces, Central India, Bengal and Crissa. 
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t. Mx8C£Li:.ansoits Rajput* 
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TABLE LVl(b). 
Physical Observations. 

(iuzrat and Kathiawar. 
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(M 

<N 

; : ; ; • o 



« 

ft 
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; ; ; ; • o 

CM 



t- 

4-00 
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3-88 
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10-91 

o o 
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10-68 

23-23 

23-64 

20-83 

25-42 

38-00 




: : 1 
B 


Races. 


1 . Ohitpavah Bbahmiu-— 

Male— 103. 
Percentage 

2. Desastha Beahmin — 

Male— 107. 
Percentage 

S. Peabhtj — 

Male — 66. 

Percentage 

4. Kabada Beabmtn — 

Male — 48. 

Percentage 

6. Maheatta Beahmin — 
Male — 69. 

Percentage 

6. Sabas WAT- — Goue Bea 

Male — 50. 

Percentage 


*D repretents deeper shade. 
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TABLE LVIII. 
Physical Observations 

SoutLeni Indiii.. 
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represents deeper shade. 
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D represents deeper shade, 
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TABLE LVIII (b). 
Physical Observations. 
Southern India. 
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TABLE LVIII (c). 
Physical Observations. 
Southern India. 
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TABLE LIX (a). 
Physical Observations. 
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Physical Observations. 
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Sdio— ts-o-ti- sss'i— oaesK 




























Plate No. 1 


Pex. Stature. C. I. N. I. Skin 

colour. 


Fig. 1 .. 

» la ■ • 
Fig. 2 . 
„ 2a .. 


Front view — Andamanese . . 
Side view — Same. 

Front view — Andamanese . . 
Side view — Same. 




Eye 

colour. 


M53CC 



Plate No. II. 




- 

— 




Sex. 

Stature. 

C. I. 

N. I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

colour. 

Fig. 

1 

Front view — Kadar 

. . 

. . 

. . 


(f 

1489 

74-30 

83-33 

33 

2 


la 

Side view — Same. 











Fig. 

2 

Front view — Kadar 


• • 

•• 

•• 


1504 

12-18 

79-17 

33 

1 

H 

2a 

Side view — Same 











Fig. 

3 

Front view — Kadar 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1545 

77-35 

84-00 

29 


» 

3o 

Side view — Same. 











Fig. 

4 

Front view — Bhil 


• • 

•• 

•• 

$ 

1632 

80-59 

86-36 

28 

■2 

>1 

4a 

Side view — Same. 











Fig. 

6 

Front view — Kol 


• • 

•• 

•• 

(f 

1604 

73-54 

95-60 

27 

O 

„ 

6a 

Side view — Same. 











Fig. 

6 

Front view — Gond 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 


1620 

76-22 

95-65 

27 

2 

n 

Oa 

Side view — Same. 











Fig. 

7 

Front view — Chenchu 

•• 

•• 

- 

- 


1705 

66-67 

92-60 

23 

3 


7a 


Side riew — Same. 





Plate No. 111. 






Sex. 

Stature. 

C.I. 

N.I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

colour. 

Tig. 

1 

Front view — Gujrati Jain . . . . 

. . 


1638 

80-43 

65-62 

17 

2 

» 

la 

Side view— Same 








Fig. 

2 

Front view — Eajput (Farmer) 

•• 

<5* 

1717 

82-32 

65-45 

16 

2 


2a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

3 

Front view — Eajput (Baghel) 

•• 


1716 

82-78 

67-27 

13 

3 

if 

3a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

4 

Front view — Kanarese Vekkaliga 

•• 

(5* 

1631 

90-48 

62-96 

27 

1 

it 

4a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

5 

Front view — Bengali Kayastha 

•• 


1658 

86-31 

61-40 

18 

3 

tt 

5a 

Side view— Same. 








Fig. 

6 

Front view — Bengali Vaidik Brahmin 

•• 


1729 

83-24 

66-46 

J3 

3 


6a 

Side view — Same. 
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Plate No. IV 






Sex. 

Stature. 

C.I. 

N.I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

colour. 

Fig. 

1 

Front view — Gujrati Nagar Brahmin 

. . 


1704 

88-59 

72-1 

10 

3 


la 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

2 

Front view — Kathi (Kathiawar) 

•• 


1775 

88-24 

71-93 

16 

3 

>> 

2a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

3 

Front view— Gujrati Audich Brahmin 

• • 


1674 

81-77 

66-67 

14 ■ 

3 

• > 

3a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

4 

Front view — Chitrali (Khos) 

•• 

$ 

1579 

81-32 

66-10 

12 

6 


4a 

Side view— Same. 








Fig. 

5 

Front view — Tadjik (Badakghan) 



1662 

82-29 

58-33 

10 

5 

♦ » 

5a 

Side V iew — Same. 








Fig. 

6 

Front view — Brahui (Baluchistan) 

•• 


1654 

82-49 

68-52 

Brown. 

Light brown 


6a 

Side view— Same. 










Plate No. IV, 






Plate No. V, 


— 



Sex. 

Stature. 

C.I. 

N.I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

colour. 

Fi*. 1 

Front view — Saraswat Gour Brahmin 

.. 


1585 

84-27 

60-71 

15 

9 

la 

Side view — Same 








Fig. 2 

Front view- — ^Mithil Brahmin (Behar) 

•• 


1667 

89-57 

69-09 

17 

3 

„ 2n 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. .3 

Front view — Bengali Brahmin Vaidik 

•• 


1687 

82-26 

64-00 

15 

2 

„ 3a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. ^ 

Front view — Tamil Brahmin 

•• 


1685 

81-77 

74-07 

1.5 

3 

„ 4a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. n 

Front view — Desastha Brahmin (Marathi) 

•• 


1625 

91-86 

78-43 

15 


» ^ 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. t) 

Front view — Kanarese Brahmin . , 

- 


1615 

91-30 

62-iJ6 

14 

2 

6 

Side view — Same. 
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Plate No. VI. 





Sex. 

stature. 

C. I. 

N. I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

colour. 

Tig. 

1 

Front view — Sikh 


1767 

73-87 

67-80 

14 

3 

)> 

la 

Side view — Same. 







Tig. 

2 

Front view — United Provinces Brahmin 

<f 

1765 

71-07 

64-41 

16 

7 

>> 

2a 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

3 

Front view— Nambndiri Brahmin (Malabar) . . 


1676 

71-78 

60-71 

14 

7 

>> 

3a 

Side view— Same. 






Tig. 

4 

Front view — Chitpavan Brahmin (Marathi) . . 


1611 

74-24 

69-09 

13 

7 


4a 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

s 

Front view — Tamil Brahmin 

S 

1601 

76-61 

72-92 

16 

3 


5a 

Side view — Same. 







Tig. 

6 

Front view — Telugu-Brahmin 

g 

1621 

76-19 

73-08 

15 

1 

> » 

6a 

Side view — Same. 











Plate No. VII. 





Sex. 

Statnre. 

C.I. 

N.I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

colour. 

Fig. 

1 

Front view. — Hunza (Gilgit) 


1731 

74-26 

71-43 

12 

7 

»> 

la 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

2 

Front view — Afghan — Gilzai (Afghanistan) 


1745 

72-96 

73-08 

12 

4 

II 

2a 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

3 

Front view — Shenwah — Chitrali (Khos) 


1670 

72-68 

66-67 

10 

10 

„ 

3a 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

4 

Front view — Pathan — Bajour 

s 

1596 

76-80 

62-26 

10 

14 

II 

4a 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

5 

Front view — Red KafSr (KafBxistan) 


1714 

70-44 

60-00 

10 

7 

II 

5a 

Side view — Same. 







Fig. 

6 

Front view — Khalash (Ramhar) 


1589 

73-64 

64-81 

9 

12 


6a 

Side view — Same. 










Plate No. VIII 


- 





Sex, 

Stature. 

C.I. 

N.I. 

Skin 

colour. 

Eye 

CoioU2. 

^ig- 

1 

Front view — Sema Naga 

. . 


1643 

76-37 

75-42 

17 

2 


lo* 

Side view — Same. 







fig. 

2 

Front view — Turki (Chinese Turkiatan) 



1715 

88-40 

71-43 

11 

5 


2a 

Side view — Same. 








Fig. 

3 

Front view — Uzbee (Tashkhand) 

•• 


1625 

84-07 

70-59 

10 

3 

n 

3a 

Side view— Same. 
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Front view — Tadjik (Badakahan) 
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Side view — Same. 
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Front view — Khasi (Assam) 
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Front view — Nicobarese .. 
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Front view — Nicobarese 
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FiOnt view — Marathi Saras wat Brahmin 
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Side view — Same. 
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Front view — Malayali Xair 
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Side view — Same. 
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Front view — ilarathi Karada Brahmin 
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Front view — Malayali — .^.mbalavasi 
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Front view — Malayali — Illuva 
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Front view — Kadar 
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Front view — Guj rati (Rajput) 
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Front view — Bengali (Vaidy a) 
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Front view — ^Parsi (.Alimedabad) 
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Front view — Gujrati (Xagar Brahmin) 
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Front view — -Bengali — Brahmin 
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I. — Bhils — (July 1931). 

The Rajputana village festival in which a large houlder is annually dragged round the village 
is known as the Ghas-Bavji and the stone is apparently regarded as the god of grass and vegeta- 
tion. 

The Bopa is a witch-finder caste of Bhil. He conducts ordeals and foretells the future. 

Physicall}' the Bhils appear to be a mixed type entailing Caucasian and Australoid elements 
and sometimes features which rather suggest a touch of the Mongolian thougli their heads appear 
markedly long. The nose shows decidedly greater glabial depression than that of a Rajput. 

Nearly all Bhils refused to have their houses numbered at the census at any rate in Mewar 
State on the ground that whatever is numbered is reduced. The houses themselves, where they 
have not been changed by contact with more civilized community appear to be made round and 
with an umbrella-shaped roof, and some such houses may still be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Udaipur, though most houses there are built of stone and tile. The umbrella-shaped roof is 
apparently made like a basket and then thatched over, the shape obviating the necessity of a 
central pole at any rate in small structures. The .same icof is u^ed e\'orywliere for small field 
houses generally in conjunction with a flat roofed extension very much -suggesting the southern 
India pointed temple and hat Mnrdapo. This siiggc-stioa is carried still f-.irther by the coin- 
monnc.ss of stone platforms usually built round ficus trees but occasiorially, it seems, ro-rfed in at the 
sides like a regular morang. Tlie stone platforms are to be seen both s pa ire and circular, and over 
the gates of the Bhil quarters of villages a wooden curved superstructure is put up when weddings 
take place, rough wooden peacocks being made perching on the steps of this super.striictiire. 
Inside the house, the house-god is accommodated in a sort of painted design on the mud wall, 
which, like the peacock, -is extremely suggestive of the Sawaras They told me that the gods 
worshipped in this way were EJicrohmdld and Guvah. I noticed in one case a ficus tree which had 
been trained to drop an arm on to a stone platform built at some distance from the main tree. 
Menhirs and wooden memorial posts are put up by the Bhils in Banswara ])ut no longer appear 
round Udaipur. 

Persons who die of small-pox are buried but aU the other dead are .said to he burnt and in the 
case of some Bhils only the first victim ot the small -pox epidemic is buried the rest burnt as 
if they had died of some other disease — a sign one mu-?t suppose of the imuondmg total 
disappearance of the buiial for any reason at ail. 

Bands and iriigation channels are to be si.en in tiiis countr}', the latter often made of stone 
and the noinial method of sewing is by dropping the seed into a funnel of bamboo adjusted so 
that the seed drops into the furrow be hind the plough, the funnel })eing attaclieil to the frame of 
the plough. The man guides the plough and the woman walks alongside dropping in the seeds. 

II. — Ckota Nagpur. 

On the 23rd June 1930, I visited a Santa! village 2ii miles from Hazaribagh and it was 
interesting to observe that tiie influence of the Congress was shown by the villagers h u’ing taken 
at their instigation to wearing a sacred thread and getting rid of all their chickens. They also 
told me that they Lave broken up their hows and arrows a.s they were no longer going to cat 
flesh, but this proved to be not strictly true, as some of the older men at any rate lia 1 kept their 
weapons. Vyhen, however, I aske;l them about their rehgion, they stite-i quite deiiaitely that 
they do not follow the Hindu dharain but their own dhuram ami they poinUal out the mniijlilstlinn 
as the focus of their religions life. Tiiis, I take it. means that rhoy should he vi rume ! as of tribal 
religion and not as Hindus. 

Oraon. 

Prom Hazaribagh I went on the 21th .Tune with the fVuuus .Superintendent to Ranchi and on 
the 2dth I went out in the morning to see an Oraon villige 13 miles from R.ine'ni. I noticed 
that they used a shouldered hoe not unlike the Kliasia hoe e.xcept for the inetho 1 of fastening the 
handle to the tang. The village had a Dhvmkuria in which obviously the interior decoration 
preser^'ed the style of a former thatched building as the posts were (luite uniiecessar}' to support 
the roof which re.sted on the mud walls. A v.'oodeii camel on which the Jieadman rides at the 
Rath festival is kept at the Dhumkuria. Each village lias s.oine different animal. Thev will 
not allow a stranger even, they say, if he he an Oraon, to approaeli their co sking ve.ssels, except 
in the case of Christians. This practice, wliich so much, suggests the caste system with its taboo 
of conmiensality is probably the result of fear of the magical danger from a stranger and is 
perhaps one of the contributing factors to the original institution of caste. The important tree 
to the Oraous is the Sal and a festival is performed at the foot of a sal tree which is sarroun.led 
by a thread and anointed with vermilion and the blood of chickens. As all sal trees havi' fallen 
down, substitutes are now used, one of wliich was a pipal tree chosen because it had been epiphv- 
tic on the sal which had formerly stood in the spot where the pipal stands. At the time of trans- 
plantation a ceremony is also performed on a stone called Phulkhi which was formerly erect, but 
in this case had been prostrated by a falling tree. CJiandi that is the god of war is worshipped 
triennially in the month of Falgun, i.e., about March by the young men. He lives in a .stone, or 
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his svnibol is a stone, which is also (lepo.sitetl at the foot of a sal tree and now at that of a tree 
which grew out of a hollow of a deceased sal. The dead are burnt on a circular one platform 
and the aslie.s are thrown into a local .'.Tream. Bad deaths are not ounit but buried. No one is 
burnt between the sowing and the harvest and porson.s vuiier than bad deaths, who die between 
tho.se two periods are temporarily buried and after the har%'e.st exhumetl and burnt. I noticed a 
vertical well lined on all sides wirli wooden logs doi-.ni which tiie w'omen climbed to a very consider- 
able depth to get their water. 

MlliuJlI. 


In the afternoon T visited a Mill! la village fo miles in the opposite direction from Sauchi. 
Very little of the tribal culture remains but a flat stone is •s'^il’ placed over tne grave Two 
generations ago it was the custom to (1) exhume their dead and bury them in a pot under a flat 
stone supported bv smalk'r ones a + the .side.s. For persons killed by a tiger a single upright stone 
was s('i uj) and a good uianv such stones ?.,jip-'ared to be .■^er up for people wdio uad not been 
killed bv tigers but had dned in the ordinary wav, and I was uivibie to get a;iv inform itioa as to 
whv some persons had an ujiright stone while others hail a recirnbeut one. The bow is dra wn 
with the second and third fingers, not with the niiger and tliumo. I noticed the practice of 
making a w ell b}' sinking a tree trunk after the manner oi t’ae brine wells in Assam. 

III.—Goxd.s. 


On the dlst June 1930, I visited the Gond village of Smgarama, 1 1 miles from Paehra.arhi. 
It was disappointing from an ethnological point of view, as the Goncls have very little of their 
own material culture to sliow. I noticed that the village god takvs the form of a wooden lingam 
and the dead are all buried with their heads to the east and their feet to the we.st, lying on their 
backs, and the earth is rammed in immediately on the top of the body and stones piled on the 
grave, it is said, to keep off the wild animals from diggiuy. When the deceased has died on his 
bed. the bed. probably because it is inGcted with death, is placed on the grave, but normally 
nnle.ss he is a very rich man he is lifted on to tlie floor to die. I am told that in other parts of 
the Central Provinces wooden posts are set up for the dead by Goads but there were none here. 

A'ofe.s Ud'en in BaMar , State. 


March 1931. 

Raj-Gonil't.— hi one zatnindari at least the head of the family is buried standing having been 
kept in that position before burial by tying the cor[)se under the arras to a post in which position 
it was ki'pt till the arrival of the next-of-kin. After burial in the same position a stone lingam 
is put u|) on the grave. 

Mfii'i/i/i '--. — The [U'evailiiig custom is to burn and tlieii bury the dead. In the case of an 
important mail a stejiped grave is snade .surnioimted by what are probably fertility symbols of 
some kind. Xearb}-. where pa.ssers-bv will see it. Is ]mt up a tall po.st topped more or less in lin- 
gam fashion but orhcrwi.se .scjuare and containing carved panels representing the activities of 
the deceased and various animals. 

The Mariyas liavp some blacksmiths of their own as well as profe.ssional ones imported to 
work in villages where Mariya blacksmitlis are ab.sent. The Mariya smiths use a bellows made of 
two flat w ooden pans covered with a liide top the centre of which i.s attached by a hide thong to 
spring sticks stuck in the ground behind. The blower depresses the .skins with alternat- heels 
while the springs at the back raise them and admit air again. 

They smelt their own iron, using a furnace with similar beliow.s into which they feed mixed 
iron ore and charcoal from which the molten iron runs to the bottom. Bachelors' houses are 
u-cd. The facial type appears to be prevailingly leptorine with frequent aquiline noses of rather 
Papuan type, but the Dravidi.in and Mongolian types are also very freijuent. ()n the whole, 
the people remind me more of Kachha Xaga.s tlian anything. The women put spots of tattoo 
in lines on the forehead and the chin and .sometimes elsewhere on the face. Dao.s are rather 
suggestive of .\ssam types. Stones are put up ,a^ cenotaplis for the dead. Bad deaths, e.g., 
bv sjuall-po.x or tiger, are buried instead of burnt. Curly hair is fairly frequent but much 
di.sliko'd. 

I\'. — rd.xDRAs A(;excy Tr.'.ct.s (Koxdh.s, iSaw’aras, etc.). 

Kandh-f. — Koiidlis build their villages in streets and I saw a .sort of degenerate dolmens 
under ficus trees ajqiareiitlv u.sed as nilngefltaiig. Stones in dolmen form are placed in the 
middle of the village under tins tree and ne-d for the headman to sit upon. They told me the 
nn riffh vii tim was tied up under this tree and it is probabk' that one of the dolmens under this 
tree al.so repre-euted the village god. In a plains Kondli village the village goddess (apparently 
the jne.sidiiig deities uf all Kondli village.s are feminine) w'as represented by a small upright stone 
smeared with vermilion in front of two or thn.'e low stones set to make a wall. There were five 
upright stones in front of this '' wall " which were named. They were all foniale and in front 
of them were the remains of leaves and egg-.shell and blood from offerings. The Kondhs dive ” 
as an ordeal. Their mu.siea! instruments include the kettle-drum played in combination with a 
hide gong and flute, made in pai s. the .second being made to play e.xactly in tune with the first 
by an experimental jjroeess of making one note after another. The pair of flutes is :hen played 
in unison. The Jew’ - harp and the nna were knowm, but I did not see specimens. The former 
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is called godni. In the plains Kondh villages near Russelkonda the Kondhs are absolutely 
Hindu, giving their children Oriya names, speaking Oriya as well as Kondh and consulting 
Brahmans as well as the village priest known as janni. The janni acts also as the first sower 
and the first reaper. He says he eats the same food that other people do. In one such village 
I noticed a small clay altar containing a basil plant. The plains Kondhs have given up tattooing 
but the hill Kondhs tattoo the faces, arms and legs of their women. This tattoo is sometimes 
put on by Kondh “ bhindani ” women, i.e., women of the artisan families. Kondh craftsmen 
are known as bhindhanis and prefer to marry into other similar families, but are not bound to do 
so by any rule similar to that of caste. The tattoo of the women consists of three straight lines 
down the nose, three from the lower lip down the chin and hues in rectangular forms on the 
forehead and to each side between the eye and the ear. On each side of the three lines below the 
chin there is a circle and dots, and three dots are found between the eyes and a circle and a clot 
at each corner of the forehead. The tattoo is far more becoming to a Kondh face than I have 
noticed it on faces of women in the Assam hill tribes and the three straight lines down the viose 
seem to give the effect of a straight nose to features whose nose would otherwise be less pro- 
minent. Many possess a leptorrhine and almost aquiline nose slightly hooked at the point but with 
some glabial depression. The effect of leptorrhiny is often given where such a nose act nail}' did 
not occur and the tattoo as a whole is distinctly becoming. The women are good looking, more so 
than the men, and of a more pronounced Melar)e.sian type I think. The old story about tattoo 
is found, putting it down to a king who kept taking their women as a result of which they had to 
tattoo them to make them look ugly, and I found that the local Deputy Collector, who was 
Sub -Divisional Officer in this part of the Agency, had actually forbidden them to practi.se 
tattoo, alleging that they really wished to give it up. I tbink that tliis is not the case. 
I think that his opinion that it is disfiguring and that they themselves regard it so is 
decidedly open to question. The tattoo when not done by their own people is done by 
Erragollas who do it a great deal better, I think, than the local operative. They make the 
tattoo deeper and more incised than any I have seen in Assam, reminding me of the tattoo on 
Maori heads. Curly hair is very common among the Kondhs and a few have Mongolian 
featui'es and some recall the Angami, though in some of the men there is practically no glabial 
depression. There seems to be little prognathism except perhaps in the children. Most are inclined 
to be leptorrhine though some are defi.mtely pre-Dravidian in type. They use a long narrow 
iron hoe blade into which the handle fits in a socket. The blade is slightly curved and the hoe 
must be used tHth both hands as it is heavy. One old bhindhani whom I found in Kalingia 
village made carved doors which he worked with a very fine twisted, almost runic, rope design 
and geometrical patterns. He was also a worker in iron and in silver. Among the old men the 
hair is twisted into a knot on the forehead and pinned there with a double silver hair-pin. The 
women use long silver pins for the knot at the back of their head which is tucked under the hair 
as by Telugu women. The women seemed to me a more constant type than the men in features. 
Weaving and pot-making near the plains are done by other castes — Panos and Kumhars living 
in, or at the edge of, a Kondh village — but they told me that inside there were both weaver and 
pot -maker Kondhs, but in the case of the pottery at any rate this needs confirmation. Where 
these alien castes live in the village they are not allowed to intermarry with Kondhs, and Kondhs 
do not take their food though they take Kondh food apparently. In tlie case of the Panos they 
commonly exchange their cloths for Kondh rice which they take to market and sell, the Kondh 
being a bad bargainer and too independent to haggle. 

A flat stone is laid over the grave of a woman who dies in child-birth before delivery, probabl e 
in order to prevent the return of ghost. 

I feel very doubtful if any safe distinction can be drawn between Kondhs and Goads, 
particularly Mariyas. 

Satvaras . — This type again lives in streets and is different in many respects from its neigh- 
bours whether Kondh or Gond, if indeed these two be not the same thing. The women are 
tattooed with a simple line down the nose, or the nose and chin, though some had a very much 
larger number of lines on the forehead and the cheeks. Like the Kondhs the fossa of the anti- 
helix is bored for ear-rings and as many as 14 holes are made from the top of the ear to the lobe. 
In the case of the Kondh spikes are put through these holes by unmarried girls which are replaced 
by rings when married, but I did not notice any such distinction among the Sawaras. Houses 
are built in the form of a street and the place for the village god consists of a sort of mud, wood 
and thatch cJiabutra made four-square with a pointed roof on which a carved bird sits representing 
a peacock. Other carved birds are found inside on the rafters under the thatch. A stone step 
more or less dolmenic affords an approach to the altar plinth, in one corner of which there 
is a round raised circular disc in which a notched upright carries a horizontal piece of wood carved 
on the front with the “ enemy teeth ” design and used for placing offerings to the presiding deity 
in the form of leaf cups of liquor and probably flesh and rice. The leaf cups of the Sawaras, as 
by Kondhs, are made on the Angami system but turned up and pinned at both sides ; sometimes 
they are doubled. The human form is represented in drawing by two triangles with the points 
together at the waist. Proposals of marriage are brought in the form of an arrow through a 
woman’s bracelet. Curly hair is common and the features, sometimes slightlv negroid, are more 
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Mongolian than the Kondh and compare '.vith them as a Khasi with a Sangtam. The Sawara 
use sliouldered adzes, the simple bamboo bow with a bamboo string, arrows with iron heads, 
vrhirh apparently they sometimes make themselves, and a special arrow for shooting thieves 
wiiich has no barb and sometimes has no iron Tlmy also nave the spear and as the arrow 

aiij.ears in be degenerate from the Gond form it is possible that the bow and arrow have 
replaced a spear as the typical Savcara weapon. Like all their neighbours their principal weapon 
at ['resent is the tur'iji. They wear a IvitijKi in the form of a [lerineal band the two ends of which 
hang down from the waist in front and behind and are covered witli thick fringes of red cotton. 
Their hair is done like an Aiigami whli a circular pariing, at the back of the head above the 
ch)U, more marked than that of their neighbours, whose hair at present resemble very closely 
that of the Mikirs. Fire is made by a drill in a hearth in which a notch has been made to lot in 
air to the drill tip but they told me that they were also acquainted with the saw method which 
was used with bamboos and could be used with dry wood as well. They use small wooden pillows 
for the head. Their musical instruments include the hide gong and the kettle drum, a small 
two-stringed vinu. a bamboo zither exactly like that of the Khasis and an oboe exactly similar 
to that of the Kacharis, a horn of buffalo horn affixed to the end of a reed at the other end of 
which is a separate wooden mouthpiece, the Jew's harp and a flute on the lines of the penny- 
whistle bih^\ith an indirect blast. They count by twelves as far as 20 (12 -plm 8) and then by 
scores, the imermediates being taken from those from one to 20. I noted the following words : — 


stars 

tuitui 

house 

tsuung 

fire 

toge 

water 

da 

dog 

kincho 

hen 

kansim 

egg 

anresim 


I happened to strike in one village their festival corresponding apparently to the Sekhrengi, as it 
was intended to secure a successful year and apparently purified their implements. All their 
musical instruments, which included some vuias with the ends beautifully carved in a conven- 
tional peacock form, and all their implements of agriculture were laid in a heap with offerings 
ill front of the white painted figure of a horseman or rather a mounted deity painted on the 
wall of the main room of every Sawara house. A dance was going on outside in which music was 
being [ilayed in absolute jig time and a buffalo had been cut up for distribution. They told 
me that certain parts of the head wore reserve.! for certiaiii persons and the rest of the a.nim.nl 
was compieteiy cut uj) into small pieces which were all mixed together, as indeed I could see 
from the [ireparatioiis, and then dished out in equal quantities to the participants in the feast, each 
getting ill this case his double handful of all sorts of bits as they came. When dancing they 
ha\-e a irick of putting the knuckle of the first fingers into the mouth and producing a shrieking 
whistle. They also waved their arms over their heads when turning in the dance. In sacrific- 
ing the buffalo I was told that two upright jioles were placed and then a horizontal pole on which 
the buffalo head was put and then another horizontal placed across so that he could not with- 
draw it. The form suggested to me the incisions on the stones at Kasoniari. They are subject 
to some taboos, c.g., one on crossing a stream under certain conditions, probably those of mourn- 
ing. between the reaping and the sowing of a crop. All the dead throughout the year are pro- 
pitiated with offerings until the guar ceremony of stone placing is performed at which the spirits 
of the year’s dead are introduced to those of the previous village dead and certified so to speak 
as genuine members of the community, for whom a vertical stone is added to the pile at the foot 
of the tree after which no more attention need be paid to these particular dead. The guar 
ceremony coincides approximately with that of sowing and seems never to be performed after the 
rice is transplanted and I infer from this that the guar ceremony marks the transition of the soul 
into the crop which along with the previous dead it probably helps to fertilize. It may be noted 
that when a body is burnt, for the Sawaras like all their neighbours burn their dead,, a thatched 
hut at the burning-place is used to accommodate a rough wooden figure (the one I saw was 
purely conventional but clearly female and a question elucidated the fact that the last person to 
die had been a woman) which serves to accommodate the soul until the guar ceremony. After 
the cremation of a body is over the burning party shoot off a couple of arrows at random as they 
leave. There is intense necessity for bringing back to the family burial-place the bones of any- 
one who may die at a distance. Persons going to Assam to work in the tea gardens are brought 
back to the family burial-place in this way, and their bones are reported to be buried not at the 
cremation ground but at the actual place at which the guar stones are set up and to be the only 
bones buried at this place. 

There seem to be three exogamous groups of Sawaras one of whom is reported to supply the 
civil head of the village and another the religious head. It is possible perhaps that the latter 
body represents the older inhabitants who would supply the village priest as being acquainted with 
the gods Oi the country. It may be that the third is servile or a survival of some dual organiza- 
tion. At any rate the existence of three groups recalls very strongly the arrangement so common 
among Xaga tribe.s. It is a point on which much more information is needed. 
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Notes taken in Jeypore. 

23rd and 24th March 1931. 

Gadabas. 

Gadabas call themselves Gutob. In the section known as Bodo Gadabas, the women have 
the face tattooed with spot on the forehead and on the chin, two horizontal lines at the outer 
corner of each eye and a spot on the right-hand side of the nose below the right eye. They say 
this is never balanced by a mark on the opposite side of the nose. Many individuals show curly 
hair and they say that they use black beads made of plantain seeds. The women wear large 
brass ear-rings round their heads and do their hair in the form of a circular door knocker at the 
back. In the small of the back they wear a sort of bustle called Kimdalo. The only explana- 
tion they can give of this was that it was “ to give support ”. They say that it is taken ofE 
at night. It appears to be, in the form in which I saw it, a mere survival of a very much larger 
article of wear, and is made of strings wound tightly together. The people were dolichocephalic 
apparently and very small in size. They claim to be autochthonous. They cremate their 
dead except in cases of death in child-birth : no stone is put up, nor any post erected, so they 
say. Mr. Eama Das tells me that at the Guotar festival they feed bulls on rupees, given them in 
other food, which rupees are described a.s “ given to the donor’s sister ”. These rupee-fed bulls 
are then chased with axes and hacked to death, as they run, for the sake of pieces of meat and 
the rupees that may be obtained from the stomach. He also tells me that they have a class of 
men called hedzns who dress as women (it is not clear whether they are actually castrated or not 
but probably not). Persons of this class act as priests at a festival called Balijatra at which 
nine sorts of seeds, grown in nine separate pans, are worshipped, this eunuch priest swinging himself 
and offering to swing others on a swing the seat of which is made of thorns.* He states that 
the Gadabas are fond of sites by rivers, th.at fish is given at marriages and at funerals. The 
Jhodia Porajas, who appear to call them.selves Bareng Jhodia, tattoo their women like those 
of the Bodo Gadabas, except that the spot on the forehead has a semi-circle beneath it and the 
spot on the right-hand side of the nose is balanced by one on the left. In addition, the upper 
arms and legs of the women are freely tattooed with a pattern apparently derived from the human 
form, or possibly from the tree and circles. The complete leg is covered with tattoo from below 
the knee to the ankle except for a narrow band about two inches broad a little above the ankle. 
No tattoo may be put on after a woman has borne a child. They claim to be related to the 
Sodia Porajas as servant is to master but speak a different dialect and eat beef which the Sodias 
do not. 

I visited the Jhodia village of Bagra near the Kolab falls. I found there memorial stones 
put up for the dead, important dead that is. in the form of a .semi-circular tahuho. Inside the 
upright stones is a platform of recumbent ones. On these stones the old men sit while the 
young dance within the semi-circle. At the back and ends of the uprighc stones a fresh stone is 
erected for the death of each important man. On the back of the .stone there is a sort of bamboo 
splayed out at the end recalling a very degeneraie form of the universal Indonesian bamboo altar 
and fastened to the stone by a long strip of cloth and by a cord. Facing the semi-circle is 
the village goddess who inhabits a heap of stones fenced round under a big ficus tree. I noticed 
m.en also here tattooed on the wrist and forearm and a number of small dolmens in front of and 
about the houses. A shouldered hoe is used, which is made for the Jhodias by Kamars living 
in Jhodia villages, who smelt their iron themselves. A Dom is kept as a village watchman and 
messenger. 

Bonda Porajas. 

This tribe appears to speak of themselves as Bundo or Bmidolog, though ihe term Bonda 
Porajas is explained as meaning ' naked Porajas ' in Teiugu. The tcomeii wear a verv narrow 
strip w'hich serves as a petticoat dlmost identical with that worn by the Kunvak Nagas in 
Assam, the ends barely meeting at the top on the left thigh. These petticoats are woven at 
home out of the fibre of a forest tree. Girls wear a fillet of beads and of palmyra leaf and an 
enormous quantity of beads and neck ornaments extremely like tho.so worn by many Konyak 
women. Otherwise the worrreu near irothing. butthemeir dress with a payri and cloth, like any 
other local villagers. These people do irot ta too. The women shave tlieir head emirelv and 
resemble facially the slave clan of Konyak villages, but the men do not 2)articularly resemble 
Kouyaks, though one of those whom I saw reminded lire of the dwarfi.sh inhabitants of Aghcliing 
and Saochu. The village god. lives in a heap of stones under a large tree outside the village. 
They say any large tree will do. Fora memorial to a Naik, or an important man, tuey say a 
stone heap is put up. The dead are burned ; a Bachelors’ hall is found ; fire is made with bamboos 
(apparently by the saw method which seems to be universal here). Their weapons are the 
tangi and the bow. 

Bunda. English. Gutob. 

da water da 

suno fire ’ sunwal 

*One is reminded of the worship of Adonis iind other fertility gods of Western Asia or Mesopotamia bv 
eunuch priests who have dedicated their virility to the god. 
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Bunda. 

Eiigliil. 

Giitob- 

inya 

sun 

si 

arke 

moon 

arke 

momoto 

stars 

fort ini 

kitung 

sky 

tirip 

aron 

fisii 


biti 

salt. 



The Biindas could not give me any numerals other than Oriya. 

Khonds. 

I \'isited a small Khond village in which I noticed several dolmen stones and a separate 
house for the cowherd who was of adiSerent caste. I noticed curly hair. The houses are built 
in streets facing each other and it is said that the bachelors' hall, when pro^dded, is placed at the 
end of the street looking down it. The Khonds hang on to a rope in child-birth — a method 
which is said also to be described in Telugu folk-songs. Some Khonds from another village 
came to see me and I noticed large curly hair, some ilongolian features, some Papuan noses. 
The women are dwarfish. They practise podu (jhum) cultivation, use the bow and arrow, 
burn their dead and put a heavy stone recumbent over the spot. They were described as 
Dongria Khonds. Donyria {appaxently —Taungya) means mountainny — pahari. 

Of the other local castes who came in. the Rotnt claim to have originated, as most of the 
local tribes do, from Nandapur, that they are Hindus, wear the sacred thread, are cultivators 
and geiierallv village officials. In appearance they were largely pre-Dravidiaii and are probably 
of mixed origin. The Holivus are also Hindus, many of them very prognathous, generally pre- 
Dravidian in appearance. They claim to have come from Bastar three or four generations 
ago and to have declined in social position, having taken since then to eating fowls. (? Holwa = 
Halhi). The BJiatra in Jeypore speak Oriya. Pre-Dra vidian in type ; cultivators ; ear pig but 
not beef : are Hindus and wear the threacl. Ddii^bn^ came in, of two groups. Andbiyan, who 
use Buna = father and Ay a = mother. This group came from Bastar. The other gi-oup, 
spoken of as Oriya Dombu, claim to be local in origin and use Bapa and Ma for father and 
mother. Bhvnnyu of two groups also came. They are described as Bar and Suno Bhumiya. 
They do not intermarry. Suno eat in the houses of Bar but not the reverse. They use long 
drums beaten at one end with both hands, as well as the smaller ones, beaten at each end in 
dancing and also a curious iron rasp from which a sound professedly musical is extracted, while 
some of the dancers carry huge ram-daos made of wood. 

Many Jain relics are said to be found in this neighbourhood suggesting that the Jain religion 
was at one time in the ascendance here. 

Mr. Rama Das tells me that an annual ceremony is still performed in the Jeypore Fort at 
which a human victim is provided and his sacrifice represented by causing him" to disappear 
through a hole in the floor. 

V. — Hyderabad. 

Close to Hyderabad itself there are four areas in which there are large numbers of pre-liis- 
toric graves. These consist of a ring of about two dozen boulders, in the centre of which is a stone 
cist covered by a cap-stone below the surface of the ground, above which a quantity of broken 
stone, a good deal bigger than road metal, is piled in to form a barrow within the boulders and 
above the cap-stone. I saw another specimen of one of these cemeteries near Jedcharla. As in 
the ca.-e of one of the Hyderabad cemeteries the ring graves were accompanied by a single upright 
menhir. Nea Jedcharla also I noticed what appeared to be cLst grav'es from which the earth 
had driven away leaving the cist and cap-stone exposed. There was no ring of stones and no 
metal. On making enquiries from the adjacent village we discovered that such cists are still 
in use. They are never used for cultivators but when artisans (carpenters and goldsmiths were 
specified in particular and smiths also were said to he .similarly treated) are not biunt which is 
considered a more respectable treatment and therefore preferred, they are still buried in stone 
cists of this kind or else in a grave with a menhir at the head and another at the feet, and as a 
matter of fact a modern cemetery in the outskirts of Hyderabad contains a-very large number 
of such menhir graves. It rather suggests that the original users of the pre-hi'storic" s one cist 
graves were immigrant craftsmen by occupation as distinct from the indigenous cultivator. 

Mr. Tasker, who had recently vi.sited the Gond country, tells me that in one village in 
which he made enquiries people there are practically jio.ssessions of the Sahukar. At h-irve.st 
time The 8ahukar turns up, has all the grain reaped or thrashed in front of him. This is h jIccJ. 
one half being taken away by him the other half retaiii'^-d for the benefit of the ffillaee. ft is 
sealed in a granary. The approximate needs of each lioiisehold are wxjrked out and the grain 
is issued at fixed periods acco:ding to the needs of each household for as long as it lasts. When 
it is finished, if it should not last till the next harvest which is perhaps unusual, the Gond has 
to live on roots or anything he can get. The villages naively remarked to Mr. Taske • that 
obviously the Sahukar could not be expected to lend them am-thing he had not received. In 
this f ondition of making over half their crop to the Sahukar whenever it is harvested the 
wretched villages continue indefinitely. 
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In many respects Hyderabad retains in its old world seclusion conditions that have passed 
away elsewhere. Some Chenchus looked at the perfectly good coin I gave them and asked what 
manner of a rupee was this. They had never .seen a Briti.^h India rupee before, though they knew 
the Hyderabad State coins. Only recently the Inspector General of Police, a British officer lent 
by Bengal, was approached by a Pardahi who had a representation to make and who represented 
his abject condition by appearing before the Inspector General of Police with his mouth full of 
hay as being no better than one of the beasts of the field. Apparently it is an ordinary expres- 
sion of Telugu abuse to ask a man what he eats impljdng that he grazes. 

Chenchus. 

On June 21st I visited two villages of Chenchus near Farhabad in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The first one was called Yatvellapalli. They appeared fairly sophisticated, more so than I had 
expected, and were not in the least shy. Their houses are conical, rather slight in structure 
made of bamboos sloping to the central point and covered with a thinnish layer of thatch. At 
the bottom, walls of bamboo about 3 feet high. Outside this every house is surrounded by a 
circular fence. They have very little indeed in the way of material effects, the scanty clothes 
they wear, consisting of a langoti and a cloth in the case of the men and a short bodice and a petti- 
coat in the case of women, being practically all besides a few cooking pots and a basket or two 
which perhaps sometimes contains grain. They have a bamboo drying shelf half way up inside 
the house covering part of the roof only. They keep cattle and goats, and in thi.s particular 
village do a little cultivation, elsewhere subsisting on honey and forest produce which they sell. 
They told me they found where the bees nests were by watching their visits to water and the 
direction in which they flew awa}^ and taking a bee-line on that direction. The grubs are eaten. 
There was no bachelor’s house. When a bov is old enough he marries (apparently at about 
15 or 16 years old) and has a house built for him separately. I noticed that the ears of dogs were 
all cut ; the reason given was to avoid picking up ticks. I was told that the custom was prevalent 
among all people locally and it was said to be a preventive of disea.se. Tamarind fruit is eaten 
mixed with the ashes of its own bark which is reported to neutralise the acid in the fruit. The 
Chenchu is clearly musical and several houses possessed string instruments. The dance tunes 
were very suggestive of Sawara tunes and one or two approached a jig or reel in time. As by 
Sa warns and Kondhs a hide gong is used. The women’s dance suggested more that of the Porajas 
but they had another dance which I have not seen elsewhere in which tliey sang and clapped 
their hands in time clapping their palms against the palms of each neighbour (the dance is 
circular) alternately between the claps of their hands. The villaiie godde.ss is resident in a stone 
which is one of five or six (suggesting the five Pandavas and their mother worshipped by the 
Kunbis in the Deccan). These five or six stones are arranged in.side a horseshoe jnD of bits of 
stone with three flat stones in front of them. Water is poimed over them or turmeric smeared 
on them when it is desired to propitiate them. When I .saw them water had recently been poured 
on them on the occasion of the sale of a buffalo to another village. At Farhabad. however, the 
principal deity resided in two wooden lingams nearly decayed by the weather and there seemed 
to be a number of small stones put up in couples or singly in the neighbourhood. 

The dead are buried under heaps of stones, families being grouped together closely and a 
son is named after his grandfather which suggests that they believe in reincarnation. The 
language spoken appears to be a slightlv corrupt form of Telugu. The features suggest decidedly 
mixed origin. The Australoid type prevails and some of them are very highly Australoid with 
very prominent brow-edges and a deep glabial depression. Others have leptorrhine features 
more suggestive of the Korku or the Bhil and a few have decidedly woolly hair (in all others the hair 
is wavy or cmly) and features suggesting the Negrito, which would perhaps explain what appeared 
to be, as far as one can tell without measuring, a distinct tendency to brachycephaly. The 
stature is generally low and the colour dark and the hair is done with a knot at the back and a 
flea-walk like a Konyak Naga or a Deceani Brahman, which appears to be the usual style locally. 

YI. — Mysore. 

I 'sdsited Mysore on 24th June 1931. Going by road to Mysore State it struck me as being 
considerably more prosperous and well cared for than the area further north through which I 
had passed before reaching Bangalore. The village culture in Mysore is particularly suggestive 
of that to the north-east corner of Assam. The place of the field morung, so familiar in the Naga 
hills, is taken by a mavtapa consisting of a flat stone roof laid across monolithic pillars. The 
sitting platform so familiar alongside all roads and paths in the Naga hills is represented by the 
nagakatte a rectangular stone platform, or an earth platform enclosed by stone walls, in the middle 
of which are usually two or three monolithic stones carved with snakes. Yery often, but by no 
means alwavs, this platform Is built round apipaltree. In the horckullu. or burden stone, one 
finds an exact parallel to the platforni.s jnit up on a way up from fields by Nagas for people to 
rest their loads upon as thev come back from their cultivation. The difference here, however, 
is that the load is carried on the head and not on the back so that the horekallu usually consists 
of a simple trilithon with the top stone at head height. Sometimes, however, it is walled in at the 
back with solid seat in front and often has a stone seat in addition to the stone for burdens. 
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It oaclskle shrines were often made in dolmen form consisting of monolithic supports on three sides 
and the figure of the “ god”, usuallv Hanuman, carved in stone and leaning against the middle of 
the three, the fourth side being open, Obrdously too, I think, the temple form of these areas 
is derived from a dolmen with a menhir, as the temple normallv consists of a pointed building 
which might be described as a rectangular, or sometimes a square, cone accompanied bv a low 
rnantapii of the pattern already described as used for field morungs. 

On my way urto iJlvsore I also noticed a house the posts of which projected through the 
thatch over three feet or so and were themselves thatched on the top. Mi’, Iyengar stated that 
he had seen a few specimens of thi.s elsewhere but did not kno’w the reason. The only reason 
We could get tor this was that tlie contractor had sujiplied poles which were too long but I feel 
some doubt as to wlLCther this statement was not a mere guess made bv one who did not know why 
a house should be s^' built. It .seems much more likely that poles supplied too long would be short- 
ened than that they should be carried through the roof and thatched at the top. which would 
involve considerably more k'bour. In anv case the Konyak dodge, of building a house with 
poles which project through the roof and have to be thatched over in order that they may be 
later let down when the white ant.s have eaten the bottom, is forcibly brought to mind. I saw 
also a good deal of terraced cultivation fed by ancient channels from the various rivers, kings 
of old apparently being frequently credited with the construction of fresh irrigation channels. 
It may be added with regard to mautuixiA, burden stones and nagahaite that these are erected both 
by village enterprise, in which the community combines, and by indi%dduals desirous to acquire 
merit by providing a useful work which is also monumental. 

It may be noticed that westward flowing rivers are sacred and that town and village names 
end in “ ur ” : both the termination and direction suggest Mesopotamia. 

In the Vishnu temples there is always a inantap(t for the marriage of Vishnu and Lakshmi. 
Vishnu is apparently regarded as the all-pervading life principle and Lakshmi is described as the 
female aspect of Vi.shnu. popularly his consort, embod^ung the principle of mercy towards men 
and thus of prosperit}' and wealth. It seems possible that this conception of an all-pervading 
principle, with a special manifestation for human prosperity has developed from the more 
primitive idea of a material life essence which is particularly required for the prosperity of 
human beings and particularly manifested in the prosperous ones. 

On my way from Vellore to Madras I visited the monolithic temples at Seven Pagodas. They 
recall the monolithic temple in Cachar, though of course are of far finer workmanship and very 
much more elaborate. At Vellore to which I went from Bangalore they had excavated for me 
two pre-historic graves both of which under enormous capstones contained not a stone cist but a 
baked clay cist with 4 points at the corners as if on a basket-work model. In the cists, which 
had no lid, were fragments of iron weapons, bones and broken pots : while outside one of them 
were three inverted pot.s containing earth different from that in the surrounding grave. Each cist 
was like rhe Hyderabad graves, surrounded by a circle of boulders the filling in between, however, 
being earth and not stones. The absence of .stone cists was possibly due to the local material 
being unsuitable for splitting off in slabs, resulting in the substitution of pottery. No conch shell 
bead.s were found tliough this was the site on which Mr. Richards had previously found in his 
excavations difi'erent shell beads and ornaments c.xactly similar to those used in the Naga Hills 
to thi.s day. The size of the earthenware cist was ’dj to 3 ft. long x20 to 24 inches wide. A 
considerable space of earth intervened between the cist and the capstone which was in the centre 
of the circle of boulders and flush with the ground. The villagers had no traditions about these 
grave." at all and had not recognised them as being burial places until a forest officer detected them 
as .such and started excavation more than 15 years ago. The area in which they are found is a 
valley surrounded by forest clad hills in which an old culture might survive surrounding changes 
on account of its i.solation. The remains of iron implements found were probably hoes and 
I have noticed in Mysore the use of a hoc made in wood exactly like the Naga hoe on a larger 
scale, which is represented now in k'cllore and in the surrounding areas by a wood and iron 
hoe in which the iron blade is attached by a long elbowed shank attached by a ring to tlie end of 
a straight wooden handle requiring to be used in precisely the same method as the wooden 
crook hoe. 




VII. — Cochin and Teavancore. 

I visited Cochin on the 21st August 1931. Nambudri Brahmans are reported to grow their 
hair and nails in mourning, and likewise lower castes of Malayalis, though in increasing periods 
as the castes get lower ; this custom is not observed where the deceased has died a “ bad ” 
death, e.g., by suicide, drowning, cholera or tiger. 

The Armenoid tj-pe seems ver}- marked in Syrian Christians and Tamil Brahmans. 
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A typical Nayar house is built round a central court into which the roofs drain and a 
pillared verandah runs round the court with the rooms opening on it, but outside the back 
is an altar containing basil and a light which is put before it every' night at sunset ; a special 
room in the inside contains family' gods. The hair of all castes is often cut straight round as by 
Nagas in Assam ; generally, but not necessarily*, it is grown long and tied into a knot at the 
side. 

The jungle tribe known as Xay'adi uses large crescent shaped ornaments in mother of pearl- 

I saw a number of Malay'ans and Kadars. Among the Malay'ans the men have, in many* 
cases, c[uite good features, inclining to a Mediterranean ty'pe, whereas the women are distinctlv 
australoid ; among Kadars, on the other hand, the men seem to be more australoid, while many* 
of the women are more or less orthognathous and the hair of both the sexes is much more curlv. 
The Kadars file their teeth — both men and women — or rather chip them to a point, but not 
universally. 

Dolmens are reported to exist in the hills in a series opening into another by round holes- 
These are said to be accompanied by* traces of irrigated cultivation, water channels and tanks 
and undoubtedly there is much terraced cultivation on the western slopes of the ghats, where 
at lower elevations it is still in use. 

Cochin. 

In Cochin itself there is a colony of White Jews, dwindling in numbers, who marry* among 
themselves and have consequently preserved the purity of their race, the absence of pigmenta- 
tion is very* marked indeed and has perhaps been accentuated by inbreeding. I noticed a small 
girl with very* decided Jewish features and an absolutely white skin curly flaxen hair and light 
eyes— either blue or hazel. The MTiite Jews claim to have settled early' in the Christian era 
or a little before, having come to Craganore first, from which place they were expelled hv 
Portuguese and moved to Cochin. The men run very much to the same physical type, and among 
those I saw, the deviation from the mean can be very little. Among the Black Jews, on the 
other hand, the deviation from the mean must be very great, as the type is very much mixed, 
and, though some are fair enough, others are quite dark ; they' claim also to have come the earlier 
of the two, and say' they came to Southern India soon after the first distraction of the temple 
and the dispersion among the Gentiles, by* way of Persia. I asked a Black Jew whether he had 
any connection with the Jews in Bombay ; he replied at once that they were accepted in their 
synagogue and intermarried with Bombay Jews. When however I mentioned the Beni-Israel, 
he said he had no connection with the Beni-Israel, who are regarded as socially much inferior. 
The Beni-Israel, however, are similarly divided into Black and White Jews. 

Cochin contains a palace built for the Rajas by the Dutch, outside which is a temple dedi- 
cated, however, not to a god but to a. goddess, who has clearly' preceded everywhere in 
importance the present male deities, and one of the frescoes inside the p dace showed a goddess 
riding upon a bull, a goddess herself probably having preceded Shiva in the position of the 
most important deity* : her position on the bull was rather suggestive of the legend of Europa. 

The indigenous bedstead here is hung swinging by four chains, a practice very suggestive 
of the Kicohar swings which are hung under the house in the form of a swinging platform. As 
there has certainly been some immigration from Indonesia to the Malabar coast this may be a 
point of cultural connection. 

The following note is supplied by Mr. Sankara Menon d propos of my first paragraph above ; 

The highest caste — Nambudiri Brahmans — observes pollution for ten day*s. The Kshat- 
riyas have eleven day*s’ pollution. Some of the Ambalavasis have twelve and others fourteen da vs. 
The Nayars too observe fourteen davs’ pollution. Here the castes are arranged in descending 
order and it will be seen that the lower a caste is the longer its period of pollution lasts. The 
observance of pollution is not compulsory* (the Sastras do not require it) where the deceased 
has died a “ bad ” death, e.g., by suicide, drowning, snake-bite, attack of wild animals, etc. A 
Brahmachari (living with his preceptor and pursuing the study of the vedas,) has no pollution. 
(It is therefore argued that the observance of pollution is something in the nature of a quaran- 
tine arrangement.) 

The period of mourning is one year for all. (The period of mourning is confused with the 
pollution period in paragraph 1 of the tour notes). It is not strictly mourning. Some of the 
funeral obsequies are continued for one year by the sons of the deceased (nephews in the case 
of a male deceased of the marumak-kathayam communities) or/and younger brothers. The 
pinda (ball of rice) is daily ofiered to the departed spirit during this period. Those who observe 
this ceremony grow their hair, nails, etc. They cannot live with their wives or mingle with 
others, but should lead an ascetic life. This one year’s observance is gradually dying out. It 
is almost dead among the Nayars. The Ambalavasis too are giving it up. It is much less 
rigid than of old among the Kshatriyas. And even the Nambudiri is not as strict as of old. 

(Reference : Chapter on Castes, Cochin Census Report, 1901, and the Cochin Tribes and 
Castes, Volume II, by L. K. Ananthakrishna Ayyar. Full details of these customs will he 
found in these books.) 
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Travancore. 

From Cocliin I went through by land or rather by water for half the way to Trivandrum 
in Travancore State. There struck me as being in the west coast a very strong African element 
and a very decided sugsestion of Madagascar, in addition to the Arab element which is obvious 
in patches and from the facial type, particularly in the neighbourhood of Muslim settlements ; 
Eickstedt says that the Arab type is evenly distributed among all classes, but my obser- 
vation was that in was much stronger in patches and not evenly distributed. But it is true 
that the type is apjjareut in Hindu as well as Muslim castes. 

The small children wear a very tight perineal band made of palm leaf and one frequently 
sees types that suggest the Melanesian element, and it may be noted that there is a tradition 
among Tiyyans and some other castes of immigration from Ceylon which rather suggests that 
there may be on the west coast a number of Indonesian eTements which might easily account for a 
suggestion of Madagascar, if taken together with African elements from the opposite direction. 

The type of building is very markedly different from anything to be seen anywhere else 
in India. The houses even when built of stone or brick, retain the sloping roof, which is 
probably necessary in that very rainy district, but this roof is in itself characteristic, the ends of 
the gables being raised above the level of the centre of the ridge* and the opening of the pro- 
jecting gable is closed with carved wood and very often bears the name of owner or the date 
of erection. The lower part of the roof is flattened down towards the edge rather like that of 
the superior Madagascar house.s. This particular style of building with its very characteristic 
gables is said to be now going out of fashion in Malabar, but there are plenty of indications that 
it will still last some time. The interior of the house is built round an atrium or perhaps one 
should call it an impluvium, a sort of open tank into which the inner slopes of the roof drain and 
which is surrounded by a pillared verandah ; one room is set apart for the family gods and the 
the whole scheme rather suggests the ancient Roman house ; each house is built in its own com- 
pound which is entered by a lychgate very characteristic of the country and again suggestive 
of the Indonesian Archipelago. 

I noticed a heavy cross-bow by the road, and in Travancore museum I saw a pointed 
spear butt, exactly like those used in the Naga hills. Madagascar and other parts of the Indo- 
nesian area, which had been dug up ; spears seem to be no longer in ordinary use ; the piston 
bellows are said to be used also, but I did not see a speciiiieu. For pounding rice a pestle and 
mortar i.s u.'^ed exactly as in Indonesia generally including Madaga.scar and Assam. Enquiries 
made later failed to elicit any information as to the cross-bow. but the one I saw was unmis- 
takable. 

.Among the staple crops is tapioca, which is largely consumed by the poorer classes, but that 
ap]iears to be an imported jjLuit and not indigenous, as also the Traveller’.s Palm, a specimen 
of which I noticed in Travancore. 

As typical of the mixture of religion, language and blood in this area, I noticed a signboard 
pas.sed by on the road advertising the services of 

Sosamma Abraham 
Lady Dentist 

thi.s is also tyincal of the status of women in Malabar where they are more educated than in any 
part of the Peninsula, west of Burma, and as far as Euglhsh education goes they are far ahead 
of the Burmese. The first name be it noted was spelled with a double M and not N, Amma 
(mother) being a typical south Indian termination for a female name. 

The Nambudri Brahmans are said to follow the Rig-veda excluding the others and they are 
probably dolichocephalic, or one would see more signs of brachycephalv among the Nayars ; 
it is very apparent among both Tamil and Konkani Brahman.s, who can usually be picked 
out with ease by the very different shape of their heads. 

Among the hill tribes there are a number of elements which suggest the Indonesian area 

seclusion at puberty, tree house.s, bark cloth {maravidi). which however is apparently not treat- 
ed after being stripped from the tree, the scissors snare for small game and the use of amcia 
intsia bark as soap. The matrilineal system is prevalent at any rate as a survival, and a very 
strong one, though inheritance in the hill tribes is usually on the makkathaijam system, the 
couvade appears to be extended to the menses so that when a woman is in her monthly period 
her husband is also sick and to a certain extent .secluded, though for the women themselves one 
tribe at any rate builds seclu.sion huts outside the village. The winnowing fan of the ordinary 
type is used and called hAla — a carrying basket mucli like that in use in Assam or the Philip- 
pine.-, is u.sed by the hill tribes, who call it punA, and the sling (kavani) is used by both LTlladans 
and Malayarayans. This sling is used with a loop round the little finger and the stone used as 
a mi.ssile i.s of considerable .size. Though adjoining villages commonly seem to be occupied 
by different tribes, they all seem to .speak the .same language, a dialect of Maiayalam. but do 
not intermarry. 

* It has been stated that this .style is also found m Xcpal, but all the photographs of the latter which f have seen 
show a le\cl loof tree with the coiiiei, oi the gable -Jope-s turned uo at the eml in Chinese or Burmese style quite 
a different tiling. ‘ • • 1 
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Tlie Malabar ox-cart is distinctive. The pole that carries the yoke runs right through 
to the back of the cart being fixed transversely to the axle tree. Both this pole, the axle tree 
and the back of the cart are carved with geometrical patterns and the front of the pole has a 
carved nose which acts as a support to keep it from the ground when the cattle are imyoked. 
This type of cart is very strong and handsome ; the hood is made of woven bamboo. Ele- 
phantiasis is very prevalent on the coast, particularly among the cocoanut groves, which are 
very similar in appearance to those of the Nicobar Islands, where likewise elephantiasis is very 
prevalent, no doubt as a result of similar conditions of life in both cases, though in the case of 
Ernakularri it is put down to something in the water, and as a matter of fact the carrier is a 
mosquito. 

Separate chapels and separate cemeteries are used apparently for the depressed classes 
when converted to Christianity, though they say that after two or three generations they be- 
come merged in the earlier converts and no longer regarded as depressed. 

With regard to the hills many have the appearance of having been forest land destroyed 
by jhiiming. The proto-australoid type appears to be less marked as one goes further south. 
One may notice a high percentage of dwarfish stature particularly noticeable among Radars 
and Malayarayans. though their headmen seem taller and fairer than the general run of the 
tribe. The type is obviously mixed, the basic element in most of the hill tribes being probably 
proto-australoid . 

Travancore Hill Tribes. 

The Kamkars are apparently proto-australoid with probably some Negrito admixture, 
having very curly hair and being by no means pronouncedly prognathous. They use the 
bow, releasing the arrows betw'een the thumb and the forefinger. The arrows are featherel. 
Fire is made by flint and steel with the fluff of the .sago palm used as tinder. The immature 
appeared in some cases to be brachycephalic, but all the adults that I saw were decidedly 
dolichocephalic. Tattooing is done by women who use lamp black mixed with human milk ; 
the patterns put on are usually restricted to a mark on the forehead analogous to a caste mark. 
They use a musical instrument consisting of an iron tube, opened on one side, with an iron pin 
fastened to it by a chain exactly like the instruments used by the Khonds, from which an un- 
tuneful scraping noise is produced ; they appear to have no other mu.sical instruments. 

The Parayas appear to be much less proto-australoid. They are orthognathous but ap- 
parently very mixed in type, which possibly points to their being derived largely from higher 
castes who have lost caste. They use cowries as ornaments and appeared to me to have 
noticeably small hands and feet. 

UUadans . — These people dance in a double chain, the two chains moving in opposite direc- 
tions. They hold a baton in each hand and the opposing dancers strike on each other’s batons 
alternately or simultaneously according to the figure. 

Besides the flint and steel method of making fire they use a drill method which is spoken 
of as word wolaka meaning ‘ mortar and pestle ’. Palm floss is again used as tinder and a notch 
is made at the base of the hole in which the drill is inserted to let the spark out. 

The Mdayarayans dance round a lighted lamp which is worshipped as a god in much the 
same wmy. They are decidedly a finer physical type than the Ulladans and appear to be 
much less australoid* Both these tribes use the sling. 

JJrdis . — This tribe seems to me to suggest the Negrito quite as much as the Radar does. 
The height of the men is about 5 feet, the hair is very curly but is also harsh and in some indi- 
viduals crisp and kinky. The features suggest that the basic type is proto-australoid with 
some admixture of Negrito and perhaps Mediterranean. Permanent seclusion huts are built 
for the women in their monthly periods outside the village : they amount to a little more than 
rough breakwinds. Fire is made of flint and steel but the drill is also used and that on an im- 
proved system ; a cocoanut shell covers the top of the [jestle, w hich revolves inside it. the re- 
volutionary and counter-revolutionary motion being obtained by a cord run round the pestle 
and pulled lathe fashion from alternate ends. Tree houses are built as well as the ordinary 
houses on the ground, but generally speaking, a platform house apj)ears to be pnderred and 
some houses are built high up on piles. 

Mannan . — This tribe would appear to contain the same elements as the Urdis, but with 
the Mediterranean element a very great deal stronger. At any rate, there is much absence 
of the australoid type. The features are orthognathous but the hair is verv curlv. the nose is 
sometimes depressed at the root, more often it is not. I found the scissors snare used bv these 
people and also the pellet-bow' and they are said to be very musical. They tattoo a single 
line down the nose of the W'omen which seems to have the optical effect of obscuring the dep- 
pression, if any, at the root of the nose. 

Palayans . — This tribe is markedly australoid, but there is probably much admixture present, 
the brow' ridges are generally very marked. They cover themselves with ashes (? as a disguise) 
when hunting in the streams for crabs, which they say will otherwise not be taken. They use 
a drum and an oboe, and they dance with shouts suggestive rather of the Ronyak Naga and the 
Sawara, a different type of dancing to that of the Ulladans and Malayarayans. Their music 
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is decidedlv siigge.«tive of the Sawara approaching reel or jig time and tune. Their method of 
hair dres.sing. presumably copied to some extent from that of the Tamils, again suggests the 
Angami or the Koiiyak Xaga, as the hair in the front of the head is kept iii.stead of being shaved 
off. The women, moreover, dance with cloths in a manner very suggestive of the Kaccha Naga 
and of some tribe in the Yizagapatam Agency, I think the Gadabas. Apparently their only 
implement or weapon is a digging stick about 5 feet long with a point hardened by lire with 
which they dig up yams which may be G feet below grmmd. 

Kalian . — The Kalian are a plains tribe with apparently remarkable features and very 
numerous, running into hundreds or thousands, but treated as a criminal tribe, having a species 
of bull baiting which coiisi.sts in jumping on to the back of a charging bull and hanging on by 
the hump until they have obtained a cloth fixed on the horns which are specially sharpened 
for the occasion and frequently inflict severe wounds. Success in this sport is apparently 
regarded as a qualification for marriage in the same way that head-hunting is in the Kaga Hills. 
They are said to liai’e many distinctive customs ; for instance, parties of pilgrims or traders 
going through their country used, perhaps still continue, to pay blackmail to a Kalian chief, 
who would then provide a Kalian girl to accompany the party as a guide ; so long as they were 
so accompanied no other Kalian will touch them. 

In the Palni hills there are .a number of dolmens (of which an account has been published 
by the Archa ologic.'.l .'purvey) which seem to consist of long cist graves which possibl contained 
not the body but a wooden image of the body, the real body, or ashes perhaps. po.“sibly having 
been buried in a cist tomb under-ground. T make this suggestion because, as ptointed out to 
me. the dolmen toiulrs all seem to have been built in exposed sites on the tops of the hills and 
some of them, at any rate, not to have been buried at all. This is the opinion of Fathers Anglade 
and Xewton of the Jesuit College at Kodaikonal who have investigated a large number of these 
dolmen graves. In some cases, however, possibly in many more, there is found near an exposed 
site a grave under-ground in a sheltered site ; the one shown to me had two chambers the divid- 
ing stone between which, had a round hold in it ; a similar hole appeared at the end of the stone 
and may possibly have led into another chamber beyond it, and it was stated to me in Cochin 
that in the hills there, there are a series of stone graves opening from one into another. Another 
feature about the Palni dolmens is that they are in groups surrounded by a stone wall ; in some 
cases each rectangular cist appears also to be accompanied by a small circular chamber cons- 
tructed separately. Another feature which seems to me unfamiliar is that the cists in the 
exposed site were all floored with stone, a single slab being used for the floor as well as for 
each side. I suggest that they contained wooden efifigies of the deceased, because it is still the 
cu.^tom. or till recently was the custom in one local tribe, I think the Malayarayans, after the 
cremation of their dead, to place a metal effigy of the deceased person in a miniature stone 
dolmen cist on an elevated site and to worship this effigy annually. This suggests a degenerate 
form of some culture* invoh'ing an erection of stone cenotaphs containing a statue of the dead. 
It is possible in this case that the original method was to bmy the dead in the stone lined grave, 
and that, that ga'.'e way to the exposed stone cist in which a figure was laid when the practice 
of cremation came in. This would account for the existence of both types of stone cist since 
the very heavy underground stone chamber would be likely to give way to the much lighter 
and more easily erected surface structure when disposal rmderground became no longer essential 
and there was no body to be buried but merely a figure acting as receptacle for the soul of the 
deceased. • 

I noticed in the plauis a large number of Christian grat es with what I took to be small stone 
or bricit dolmens placed on them. In this I was wrong, for it appears that these are merely 
receptacles for lights and jrrobably not to be associated at all with the dolmen culture except 
by accident. Wbat did strike me, however, was the, existence among the dolmen country of 
irrigated terracing on a eoiisiderable scale, while the following tribes in that locality also cul- 
tivate oil dry terraces ; — 

MaimaUi, uLidahar, A.-uii, JIarava, Chaliar and others. Pumhari village in particular, 
I noticed, .su'Tounde,! hy teineed fields containing temple.s of some local deity served by Karnam 
Brahmans. 

The Jlutlurwii' in the Palni Hills use hlowguas made from a local bamboo sometimes of a 
cousiderable length and apparently entirely indigenous. There seems to he no possibility at all 
of these blowguns liai iiig eo.ae in from the Malay Peninsula, though Mr. Foulkes, who is my 
info’.'mdiii and who vei}' kimlly obtained specimens, said that he had seen on the Madras Coast 
blowguus which weic admittedly imported from Malay Peninsula. 

One of the temple.s at Tanjore contains among other ancient Hindu effigies carved on its 
wail-., an etiigy of an unmi.sf.akable European. The local explanation is a cock and bull story 
about the sculptor liat ing had a prophetic vision of European occupation in years to come, 
but Mr. Foulkes tells me that he has seen a carving not only identical in style but representing 
the identical features of this European on a temple in Canton where it is admitted a contem- 
porary carving of Marco Polo, as Marco Polo visited this neighbourhood ; the obvious inference 
is that the effigy at Tanjore is a representation of that eminent traveller. Yule mentions in 
his introduction to his edition of Marco Polo the existence of the carving at Canton and states 
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that from ■'•vhat lie has heard, the theory that it represents Marco Polo is nonsense. Cordier 
gives a representation of this figure in the 3rd edition of Yule’s hook and gives it the title of 
‘ The Pseudo Marco Polo at Canton If Mr. Foulkes is right in identifying the Tanjore -R-ith 
the Canton figures, it seems ju.sl po3.s:b;e that Yule and Cordier tnay have slipped up, as 
they have done over the oxen of the province of Bangala “ as tall as elephants . Yule 8 

note runs, “ The breeds of Upper India are ver}- tall and noble animals, etc but 

in Bengal the cattle are poorer and stunted having failed to recognise that Marco Polo 

is referring to bos frordalis, common enough in the hills dividing Bengal and Assam from Burma 
which is the part of Bengal with which Marco Polo’s informants were likely to he most famihar. 
The Canton Polo ” appears there as one of the 500 arhats, but who his associates are in the 
Tanjore temple I do not know. If they are also the 500 arhats, though this is not likely as the 
temple is Hindu not Buddhist, the inforeuce would be that it was the traditional effigy of some 
particular arhat and not Marco Polo after all. 

VIII. — Notes on the Andamanese. 

The dugong when harpooned bv the Andamanese is obtained by means of a long pole at 
the end of which is a detachable barbed head. The harpooner stands on the prow of the boat 
and, when the dugong is seen, he points his harpoon in the direction which the animal takes, 
changing it as the animal changes direction, his companion paddling in the stern and directing 
the canoe accordingly. As soon as he can get within reach, he throws himself with the harpoon 
at the animal which makes off with the detached head, to which a cord is fixed, while the 
harpooner climls back into the boat and attaches a fresh head to the same shaft and then 
again pursues the animal to attach it by a second cord. Ultimately the canoe is brought 
alongside the exhausted animal and the occupants of the canoe dive overboard and first attach 
the hinder flukes to the canoe by a thick rope. They then tie the fore flukes to the animal’s 
sides, swimming round it and under it with the ropes in their hands. When hauled ashore 
it is despatched precisely in the same method as that used for killing a mithun by the Serna 
Nagas. An incision is made in the skin behind the shoulder into which a pointed stick is 
inserted, the stick being driven home to the heart, killing the animal instantly. 

Turtles are harpooned in exactly the same way. but one harpoon is enough and the har- 
poouer does not usually jump in with the harpoon, but goes in after it to catcli the turtle's hind 
flippers to make sure of it. The turtle is despatched by piercing the brain with an arrow through 
the eye. 

The Andamanese boys play at putting the weight. The men assured me that the pastime 
is indigenous and not introduced by foreigners and this indeed appears to be likely as other 
games do not seem to have been introduced. 

In dancing, the procedure consists first of a recitation by the composer of the party, follow- 
ed bv stamping on the sounding board, while the women, who sit with tlicir legs stretched out 
in flint of them, clap their joined hands on their two thighs and the men dance a stamping 
dance, arms outstretched in front of them and one finger held in the opposite hand. As the 
periods in the recitation are reached, the women sing as a refrain the last piirase of the composer’s 
verse, after which another spasm of recitation follows and so on. The songs appear to be 
topical. 

In a Tarawa village, which was founded recently, a phallic symbol in wood carved out of 
a tree trunk in situ was found and brought back. 

The Jarawas use a very broad bark belt of the nature of a cuirass protecting the abdomen 
and the lower part of the torso in fighting, like the hide belt-cuirass still used by trans-frontier 
Sernas. 

The outrigger of the Andamanese canoe, the smaller variety that is, for the larger are used 
without outriggers, must, I think, have been copied from the Nicobarese pattern. The method 
of attachment is exactly the same. The Nicobarese always use outriggers apparently, but the 
fact that the Andamanese use it only in the smaller canoe rather suggests that their original 
custom is to have no outrigger. 

I noticed that the Onge Andamanese when drinking in the jungle put their mouth down 
to the water. 

Some of the women, those whom I noticed were all youngish married women, are fantas- 
tically obese, excessively steatopygous and with breasts falling to the waist. One such, fatter 
than the rest, was obviously regarded by herself and by others as a beauty. She reminded 
me of nothing so much as an Aurignacian “ T enus 

They use red ochre and the women smear it on their faces, neck- and shoulders. White 
clay is used by both sexes, who paint their bodies in geometrical patterns. 

The yellow dried skin of a dendrobium orchid is used for decorative purposes both by the 
Onge and the Tarawa, as in the Naga Hills. 


Cf. The Angami Sagas, pp. 102, 103. 
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The skulls of the Oiige appear to be deformed and look as if they have been artificially 
flattened. Mr. Bonnington considers that it is due to the carrying of loads from very early 
childhood and points out that the hair of vromen is often worn across the top of the head 
for the same reason. This explanation is perhaps a possible one, as the loads are carried by 
a band which does not pass, as in the case of most people who carry loads on their head, 
across the brow, where the skull is hard, but right across the middle of their head where the 
sutures are joined at a late date*. 

The hybrids whom I saw had harsh frizzly hair clearly di.stinguishable from the closely 
curled soft woolly hair of the pure Andamanese. 

Obviously the Andamanese are verv highly temperamental, which, as thev have been 
inbred for so long, is perhaps natural and comparable with the nervous disposition found in 
racehorses and thoroughbred greyhounds for instance, like which too they are very delicate 
and susceptible to diitase. Their temperamental disposition was illustrated by three Onges 
whom Mr, Bonnington broiight with him on the Shahjehan to \'isit the Xicobars, intending after 
that to take them to Port Blair in order to study their language for a time. The men came 
willingly and in Kar Xikobar Island fraternized at once with the Xicobarese who fed them all 
the morning on am thing they could stuff inside themselves, walked about with their arms 
round their necks, etc. While we were at lunch one of these Onges strolled towards the jungle. 
The other two followed him. Some one remarked they are running away. The Xicobarese 
set up a wild shout (it is their custom to shout on the least provocation). The Andamanese 
took fright and ran away into the jungle. One we did not succeed in recovering at all. The 
other tw o were recovered trembling with emotion and were glad to get on board the ship again. 
One of them was sick later, but that may have been due to a stomach overloaded with strange 
fare. That night one of them jumped over board and the other was with difficulty restrained 
from doing so. He perpetually made signs that he wanted a knife apparently to cut his wrists 
and neck, but ultimately we got him safely back to his island. He was then reluctant to go 
ashore, and. having gone, plunged into the jungle, while the sad story was being made known 
to his fellows. The latter said nothing but trembling \iolently hurried after him into the jungle. 
We saw them returning half an hour later to take away our presents but whether the returned 
vovager was with them or not we could not sav [see Andanmn and Nicobar Island Census (1931), 
P-17.] 

IX. — Notes on the Nicob.-vrese. 

The tree, Barringtonia speciosa, is used by the Nicobarese for stupefying fish as other trees 
are in Assam and elsewhere. 

Ownership is marked by a coconut at the top of a stick or similar sign know-n as takoia 
and constituting a prohibition against the abstraction of coconuts or other produce. 

The houses have circular rat protectorsf at the tops of the piles on which they are built 
and are extremely well made in the form of a dome, windowiess but with a floor of open work 
cane matting which allows the air to percolate freely and enables all dirt- or refuse to be swept 
down. The hearth is placed to one side of the centre opposite the trap door used for entrance, 
and consists of 3 or more stones bedded into a rectangle of earth let into the floor on boards. 
The villages are beautifully clean within the area of actual building ; outside that scavenging is 
effectively carried out by pigs and hermit crabs. 

I noticed swings in use for rocking children to sleep. i; The head-gear, both the “ dog’s 
ear ” head-band and the more elaborate mitre of the mafai are very reminiscent of Konyak 
Naga head-gear, § with two forms of which they are virtually identical. 

The dead on Kar Xikobar are buried with capstan-like posts put up over them, and in the 
top of one I noticed a paddle decorated with flying strips of coloured cloth erected blade up- 
wards. In some cases a rounded or palmed waterworu stone seems to be substituted for the 
“ capstan ” post. Later the bones are dug up and the bulk of them thrown into the sea, or, 
in some cases, apparently into bushes, w hile the skulls of worthies are reburied. There is said 
to be a bone heap at the edge of the beach to the south-east of the Mus cemetery. 1| It is possible 
that it is the reburied skulls over which the stones are put up as distinct from posts, but little 
information was obtainable in the short time at my disposal and the matter is clearly one for 
careful investigation. At Chaura the dead are buried in front of their bouses for three days. 

* The shape of the Onge head reminded me of that of the Marken head in Holland, where the skull was regularly 
deformed unintentionally by the use of tight caps in infancy. 

t This device is found in Safihalien (Ainu), Formosa, the Philippines, the Shan States, Assam, Borneo, Xew 
Guinea, New Britain and Madagascar {vide Peal, O71 the Morong^ etc., S. A. I. XXII 251, McGovern, Headhunters of 
Fof mosa, 176 ; Cole, The Tinguian, 394 and plate L\ ; Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, I, 53 and plate 
40 ; Ellis, History of Madagascar, I, 302 and an unpublished diary of General Woodthorpe’s). 

X Colonel Sewell tells me that they also use swinging platforms big enough to hold three or four people. These 
platforms are .swung underneath the huts and take the place of o.'pnnkah. 

§ Two Tours East of the JSaga HiHs (M. A. S. B. XI. i) plates 9 & 10. 

Colonel Sewell remarks that in rare cases the skulls are placed in a fork of the tree, and he saw two such skulls 
at Mus. The Headman insisted that these should not be touched though there was no objection to his removing the 
others provided they were not taken through the village. C/. paper No. 17 (r) and {d) below. 
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They are then dug up and exposed in the heavy forest at the edge of the beach, each body in 
a canoe or in part of a canoe which is raised over the ground on a pair of forked wooden Y-shaped 
post. They are there left, to rot and I saw many skulls lying about the ground, but owing to 
the fact that I could only go on board again in a Nicobar canoe and had nothing to conceal them 
in I was unable to abstract anv. This canoe cemetery appears to be on the east of the island 
and to be the only one on the island, very obviously suggesting that the canoe builders entered 
Chaura from the east by sea. 

The Nicobarese use a cane noose with a running knot at the end of a long bamb(50 for 
catching little pigs with. They make broad-bladed spears for hunting wild cattle and wild 
pig. They make fire by tlie saw method splitting a piece of dried stick into tcvo (the ti'ee used 
closely resembles the elder, but is actually one of the verhettacKv, Pre/mui inlr.jnf.illn . L ). 
One man holds the one half while another saws across it with the edge of the other half igniting 
the pith ill less than 30 seconds. They are amazingly muscular. The hearth is spoken of a.s 
female and the saw as male. It takes two men. however to make fire, suggesting that the orSier 
Indonesian method of sawing round under the hearth, instead of over with a cane or bamboo 
thong, is a derivative of the cruder method used by the Nicobarese, and has been evolved owi:ig 
to the necessity of individuals to be able to >niV tir° ab le, for in the thong method the hearth 
can be held by the foot. At Champen village in Nankaurl island I- noticed automatic bull- 
roarers erected on trees and masts placed out in the sea in front of the village. I am told they 
move them round in the opposite directions when the monsoon changes and, thougii they told 
me that they were erected merely as playthings for the children, I find it very ditticuh to tielieve 
that a device over which so much trouble is taken is not more than a toy. Their version, how- 
ever, was to some extent confirmed by the fact that one, which I had extracted from under a 
house was promptly claimed as his by a small boy. Oil the other hand it is the Naukauri people 
who go in systematically for scare-devils to a greater e.xtent than the other island and I c.innot 
help thinking that these are really intended to keep away the evil spirits. They are forini.'d of 
a narrow plank to which a slight screw effect has been given by twisting and cutting so that 
they revolve in the wind about a central pin. At each end of the plank and facing in opposite 
directions is a node of bamboo the open end of which is partly blocked by rubber or wax. The 
result is that the revolving wood produces a very deep and loud booming noise identical with 
that produced by a bull-roarer. Among the familiar scare-devils* of the ordinary tyjie I noticed 
that birds are very promhient, one in the form of a seagull or a hawk being very well represented. 
Kloss says that it represents the white .sea eagle ; from the form which it has. it might ecpially 
well be a frigate bird. "When there is sickness in the house the scare-devils, which during the 
south-west monsoon are kept indoors and not, as in the cold weather, set out along shore, are 
dressed in frills njid hangings of young green coconut leaves and I noticed in Chaura that a 
man-headed post, with a slightly forked top.j was to be found outside many houses ami thac 
also in some cases similarly dressed. 

Big Chinese jars are u.scd for drinking water and very popular apparentlv, Thev are pro- 
bably obtained from the C'hine.se who come to fish for shell, and are perhaps full of spirit 
when obtained. 

The dead in Nankauri are hurled with a sort of .soul figure in ihe form of post on a grave 
which is dressed in the clothes of deceasefl and hung with fruit, weapons, etc. After a period 
which I was unble to determine, {it is possible that it depends on somefestivn.l for li.u’ce.st or 
planting), the deatl body is dug uji. the skull is feted ;ind tlien re-buried. It seems to me fiiriy 
clear that inthe.se three burial custoims we have an indication of two dilfcrent people inhabit- 
ing the Nicobar.s. 1 suggest that the original inhabitants buried their de.ud in or near thtur 
houses and dug them up again to fete the .skull a.s is done by the Yimtsimgr of the Nag i lf:ils. 
and others in that area. Tho.se who came later must have come to Chaura in tin* fir.st iiisi-.iuce 
and brought with them the practice of exposing the dead in cauo^ cottins, presumablv in order 
that their souls may return by sea to the land of origin further eu.sT. In Kar Nicobar we .seem 
to have a comjiromise between the two customs, the dead being fir.st buried (bvtlie ser shore in 
this case and not to landward as in Nankauri). and then their hones thrown into the .stni. This 
supposition is borne out. I think, by the fact that all canoe.s have to be bought in Cliaura or else 
have to be "shown the way " there ; while pottery is only obtainable from Chaura as if th'^ new 
comers had not only brought in the use of the cano? or of a better form of canoc but also tha- of 
pot making. It is noticeable moreover that scare-devils, a very prominent feature in Nank.mri, 
seem to be comparatively absent in Kar Nicobar and more so .still perhaps in Chaura suggesting 


* Human tiguiCB of vaIlou^ >izcs jLieneially whh an uprai'sed aim ami a hole for a ^pcar llirouifh tlic raided nilit 
hand, are the coininone^t. perhap'?. Colonel JSewell noticed and photoiiraphed one human timire erected cros't-letijed 
like an image of Buddha. 

t A photograph taken by Colonel Sewell .‘shows top-hatted figuio whose head-trear is devilopod at the top into 
curved almost hornlike prongs exceedingly reminiseent of the skull-retaining horn-i to he found on the soul ■'tatues of 
certain transfrontier Xaga villaire.s (cn/* Tao Tnur^ East of th>-- Stvjn d/. .4. S. B., XL, L) 
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that the new-comers’ influence has been stronger in Kar Nicobar than in Nankauri and strongest 
of course in Chaura. 

Canoes, if not bought in Chaura cannot go there until they have been “ shown the way ”, 
for which a very heavy fee is payable to the Chaura people who steer and conduct it. Until 
the canoe has been ‘‘ shown the way ” it may not visit Chaura, and an amiual visit is always 
paid, and other visits are made to buy pots which can only be got from Chaura. 

I saw at Kar Nicobar a canoe race in two of the big outriggers which resembled very closely 
the 3Ialay or the Bornean prahn. The racers first take a formal meal together discarding for 
the occasion their oddments of foreign clothing. They wear collars of young pale green coco- 
nut leaves, very becoming, and hang up similar decorations on their canoes and on the chief’s 
house in which they feast, the hangings at the door being sprinkled with the blood of an offering. 
They first drink toddy and sing together the canoe songs with solos and parts, very inspiring and 
melodious, even if a little harsh on the part of the older men. The domed hut acts as a resonator 
increasing the effect of the sound. Kloss’ statement that there are only four notes used seems 
to be entirely wrong, but it is possible that the singing of the Kar Nicobar missioners may have 
influenced range and composition since Kloss wrote. Obviously the Nicobarese are a musical 
people, their canoe songs being composed from time to time and it being tlie duty of one 
village to invite another village to a common feast with them and be taught a new canoe song 
annually. After the singing, rice and pork are served, the rice being obtained from traders. 
A piece of the pork is thrown out througli the trap-door of the hut for the spirit of the canoe 
and promptly eaten by the dogs below. On tlie prow of the canoe a little live pig is tied together 
with live chickens, in order, it is said to propitiate the canoe. The racing takes place in the sea 
outside the reefs and wo estimated speed at G knots, as they covered a mile (verified on a chart) 
in nine minutes on the occasion on which I watched them. 

"Wrestling is ihe favourite form of sport among the Nicobarese and every evening young 
men, boys, and children wrestle on the sand. The method is similar to, though not identical 
with, that used in Borneo and in the Naga Hills. 

In appearance the Nicobarese are Negroid in feature as well as Mongolian, but the frizzly 
hair which one would expect to find is strangely absent, though I did see a certain number of 
specimens. Many of them have prominent brow ridges and I observed one specimen in which the 
brotv ridge was excessively marked and was accompanied by a low and retreating forehead. 
It is possible tliat one would see more frizzly hair if it were not the practice of the men to cut 
their hair as short as possible making individual patterns round the edge above the ear with a 
razor. But I niust admit that I noticed that most of the women seem to have quite leiotri- 
chous hair, though it has a tendency to curl at the end which was denied to be ariificial, and 
which made it ditfer from the typical dead straight Malay Lair. Colonel Sewell has pointed out 
to me that the prognathous appearance of the Nicobarese is artificial, caused by betel chewing, 
and is absent in the children, but I cannot entirely agree with him. I ceiitainly observed one 
or two cliildrcii and one adult in Kar Nicobar, who had not the chewing habit, the lower parts 
of whose faces wore empliaiically prognathous from the glabella downwards, giving them that 
doglike ajqiearance sometimes seen in the Garo and perhaps to be associated with their dog 
descent as is their winged white pith head-band, their perineal tail and their amazing “ fig- 
leaf "’ (I use the word for want of a better term), consisting of a blue bag covering the testicles 
and penis and p>roIoiiged by a piece of dift'erent' cloth into a long red point. As regards their 
reputed descent from a man and a bitch who got afloat on a raft, this descent is on record in the 
Naga Hills in Assam,* where it is ascribed to Europeams. and I think is also recorded of a Burma 
tribet. The Nicobarese reminded me a good deal of the Maiiipuri or the Ao Naga, but more 
of the Garo in appearance, and it is possible that the Negroid looking features are derived from a 
pre-Dra Vidian rather than an Oceanic Negro strain. There is. however, someiunig about their 
caua culture which is \ ery suggestive of Melauesia. There is a long-standing association with 
Moulmein in Burma which talren with the Nieohare.se language may argue a Talaiug eoiinection. 

Their language is Mon-Khmer and their women seem able to hold and to devise proportv, but 
the laws of inheritance are obscure. No one seems to know much about them, and as the principal 
property is in cocoanut trees not in land, while personal ’I'aluables are buried or thrown into the 
sea with the owner, inheritance in land is of minor importance. Nothing seems to be ’unown, 
either, of clan or exogamy, and marriage laws are reported to he almost non-existent. At 
any rate no one could tell me what they were, and as no existing European in the Nicobars 
knows any Nicobarese at all, it is not surprising that there is much ignorance of their customs. 
For onimary business affairs so many Nicobarese know a little Malay, Burme.se, Hindustani 
or English that a knowledge of their own language has not hitherto been found essential to 
administration. 


Butler Ro^'fjh y<jtr.s on th^ Amjaini Sntjas, J. A. .S. B., 187.J. 

t The Pcgiians ascribe their Religion to a Bog and a China woman, which erfcaped <hipwra?k ”, Purchase, 

His Fihjrhiui'jf., V, v. 
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2. Caste in the Kumann division and Tehri-Garhwal State.* 

By .4. C. Turner. 

The population ot Kumaon and Tehri-Garhwal State maybe roughly divided into three broad claasea : — 

( 1 ) The Silpkars (foimerly Lnov i; a.s the Hill Doms or Hill Depressed classes) who appear to be the des- 

cendants of the aborigines of the country. 

(2) The Khasiyas (or Khasas), the descendants of an Aryan or Scythian invasionf prior to the advance 

of the Vedic Aryans into the liorth of India. 

(3) Aryans of pure descent ■hLo have subsequently from time to time immigrated to this country 

from the plains of India since the occupation of Northern India by the Vedic Aryans was 

completed. 

I. — The Silpkais. 

It seems to be generally aurced that tiie Silpkais are the remnants of :,n aboriginal race who inhabited Tlielr origin, 
the Himalat as before the advent of the later conquerors and immigrants. It has been remarked by several 
writers that they are of darker colour ’‘ban might be exps ctecl of a hill tribe, in this respect resembling the 
corresponding classes in Kashmir. Jamnn;. Kaga and CliiJas (Atkinson. Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts, 

Volume II, page 370). They probably represent the Dasyus of Ve/!ie times — the people whom the Aryan 
invaders found in occupaticn of northern India and either drove out or subdued. The VerJir .scriptures speak 
of tvo varities of Ltasyvs. the fairer red-liaired pieoplc of vliat is now the Punjab, and the darker aborigines 
who probably oved their origin to a more southern source. The Silpkar it may be supposed belongs to the 
latter variety. Some wiiters have mmtioned negroid characteristics of the Silpkars. but more careful observa- 
tion does not support this view. Thev .are eertaiiilv sninhcr and darker than the Khasiyas and other inhabit- 
ants of the hills, but cannot be said to have woolly hair or othc-r features which hav'e lieen rather fancifully 
attributed to them. Their ovn traditions seem to support the theory that they were the aborigines of the hill 
country. They are found all along the Himalayas from Nepal to the Punjab and beyond, wherever the Khasi- 
yas and their related races are found, living with them even now in a state not far removed from serfdom. 

Crooke says.J " In the Himalayan cii.stncts of these proviiices the Dom has long been recognized as a descend- 
ant of the Dasyvs of the Veda, who are supposed to liave held upper India before the advent of the Naga 
or Khasi 3 ’a race ". In earlier times thet' were kept in strict subjection. Thej’ were in fact the slaves 
of the Khasit-as and Brahmans, and were passed from hand to l'.a,nd like chattels, or were attached to the 
soil hke the serfs or adscripti glehae of feudal Europe. In prehistoric times the forest-clad mountains of 
Kumaun and Garhwal wen doubtless occupied by ihtsi tribes of a low type of culture like the Kols and Gonds 
of Central India, who lived bj the chase, or on tl.e edible roots, herbs and fruits that are so abundant which 
still form no small part of the food of the people. Thej- niav possibly have practised a rudimentary agricul- 
ture. consisting in burning down a patch of foicst and sowing a few grains of millet, then passing on to fresh 
ground leaving the former to lie fallow for six or ten years as is still clone in the tarai and other places by 
wandering tribes. The Pilpkais are the descendants of this race which have left no memorial of their early 
occupation of the land, unless some curious cupshaped niai kings on the rocks at Debidhura and elsewhere 
in the piovince niaj- be attributed to them. 

How the name Dom became associated with this race is unknown. In hilly Himalaya West w'here the 
bulk of the population depends on agriculture for its subsistence and villages are far apart and connected by 
narrow hilly-paths, each village communitv has to be self-contained as regards at least its primary requirements. 

On the Doms fell most ot the hard work and every village had its own artizans and otliers who performed 
their own allotted work for the village community. In this way the Doms became split up into numerous 
occupational gi'oups. which by contact w ith the Hindu caste system have conic to be regarded as sub-castes 
of their tribe. Those of each sub-caste in a village were virtually considered the property of that village 
community, and even to this daj- in Tehri-Garhwal State if an Auji (drummer, who also supplies music at 
marriage parties and on festiv als) or a Daiiya (one whose function is to prevent damage to crops by hail and 
other calamities b 3 ’ means of magic or certain mantias) of one village goes and settles in another village the 
result is invai'iabl 3 - a quanel between the tvio villages which, although there is nothing in law to prevent 
the migration, sometimes leads to protracted litigation. Again, if the Auji or Lohar (blacksmith) of one vil- 
lage has a case in court against his counteipart in aiioiher village the matter becomes a village struggle and 
each part 3 ' is .stoutl 3 - backed bv' the v illage headman tjadhon) and panehayat. who regard it as a case between 
the two villages. If a Dom is fined the people of his village often collect the sum among themselves and pay 
upon his behalf. 

As will be seen from the biief accour.i given above the present sub-castes among Silpkars are purely Organization 
the result of the fact that they were kept b 3 ' their eonquerors the Khasiv as in a complete state of subjection and 

and each man was allotted his work and kept to that prcfe.ssicn. the sub-divisions hardening by reason of con- occupation, 

tact with Hinduism into occnpaticTsl suh-ea.stc.s. Below I give a list of the sub-castes found at the present 
day — 

(1) Ag^i or Agari. — Ironsmiths and cultivators. (Probabh’ connected with ag, fire, cf. ayi/ori, kindler 

of fire at time of devotion). These were foimerlv attached to the mines as serfs b 3 ’ the Rajas, 
but have exchange d that ill- paid and dangerous avocation for road-making and other mors 
profitable work. Novv-a-da 3 s the 3 - do not extract iron from mines in Kumaun — there were 
some at Ramgarh and Sanudi 3 'ar and other places — but the 3 - use imported iron brought from 
Bombay. 

(2) Auji, A uzi or Bajgi. — Drummers, found everywhere. Tehri-Garhwal State returned approximatelv’ 

11.600 (males 5,000, females 5.700). In Almora some are tailors. The Auji is one of the most 
indispensable members of the village community. At all functions, religious or social, he plays 


•For the information in this AppiMidix 1 am inilebted chmtiy to K. S. Oakley, Esq., of Almora, Pandit Tara Datt Gaimla, Rai 
Bahadur, Advocate of Pauri; Pandit BhoiaDatt Pant. B.Sc., LL.B., M.B.E., !Deputy Collector, Garh^val : and Pandit UmaPatt 
Bangwal, B.A., LL.B., iSub-DisTsional Uftieer, Tehri-Garh\val Stale. A. C. T. 

jMore likely, I thiniv, llediteiraiiean or Arintnoid or both, and likely to have been Pravidian-speaking. The snake cult, the use 
of stone, both as teats of honour and run oiiaK, and tlie rj (‘bvious tracts of a n.atrilineal systt m all suggest to me afhnity 'with 
southern India and the eastern Mediterranean and the probable culturi* of the Madhyadesha b^ope its {lenetration by the Pamiri 
Alpine or the Rigvedic Aryan invader. — J. IT. H. 

JCrooke*8 Tr*6ea and Caaies oj the i^vrth-Wfbhrn Vioi'mces aitd (htdh, pages 331-2, 

M530C c 
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the leading part with his dhol (drum). On the first day of every Hindu month and on all festival 
days he must beat his drum and damtiun (a smallei hemi-spherical drum) before every door 
in the village. Every morning he has to perfr-ni vijat is locally called naxihat. At every 
religious service, whether it he a puiifli.LUb dame or worship of the village god. the Bajgi's 
dhol and duvtavn plays the predominant pan ii.snidge parties and even paitits on local 
pilgrimages, are led by the Bajgi. 

A Bajgi IS higher in isnk than a Dondi, Hurkiya or Nagari. 

If a Bajgi takes up the profession of a Beda or Bedi and gives up his dhol and doinaun for a dholak 
(a smaller drum used in daiieuig only) he is talitd Dhaki. Scirciiimthi Bhayawathi is the chief 
goddess and the i iiiidurofi art the ehiei goils of the Bagji. 

(3) Atkpnhtiria. — Found in Garhwal District and Tt liri-C.irhwal State. They used to beat drums 

at the palace -gate of the tiindn Rajrs of G.nhwai .it the end of each pahar. 

(4) Rm/i or /in/c,- Eoiiiid everywhere. They are t,rofis-;ional dan -ts and singers ; the comedians 

of the hdle, (from Sanskrit a speaker, talker, disputant!, in Tehri-Garhwal State at least 

out lieila in a family eoiisecrates hts hair to his > hief goil Mnhadev am\ must perform bedwart 
liefore he can get his head shaved. 11 the yearly Itari est diminishes coiitiaualiy for some jmars, if 
rats do abnormal damage to crops, it biood. com.-s out of a cow's udder in place of milk, if the 
sbaie of a plough strikes against :i snake or if an laius inl number of snakes appear m the fields, 
such calamities are taken to be Ihe maiiiiestatiuji of Mahadev's displeasure. If bahla. a kind 
of local grass, grows within the temple of Mahadev it is regarded as a sure sign of his wrath and 
the only remedy is for someone to perform bedmi/g. 'ihe Beda wjiose hair is consecrated to 
Mahnder is ilic ciiu f functionary in the ci reniony. i'-.c whole tiling is grand in preparation and 
thrilling in pcifoiinance. .' lontiis before the actual ceremony takes place the whole villages 
in wnicii Lidirott is to take place hegims to collect food, pro.isions and monev contributions 
to mee; various expenses, such as iood tor the invited guests and ornaments, clothes, etc., for 
the Beda w bo is to do bedurirt. Besides those who are invited, a large number of spectators also 
come troiii tar and near and make an iiiiposing gathering. A small bazar is established diurlds 
aie erected ai.d all the parajiiiernalia of a regular nida. 

The main part of the ceremony is that a huge rope of huhln grass is stretched across a \allev or 
along the slope of a hill by tastenmg one end ot the rope on a strong tree or rock on the top of the 
hill and the uiher end on the other siilc or at the hoctom ot the hill as the case may be. A wooden 
saddle is mounted on the rojie at the upper end and the Beda is made to sit on it with his legs 
hanging dciwn m the air. 'The Beiia .s l.alam ed on Uie saddle by hanging a weight to his levs. 
-A fail would mean instantaneous death. Thus balanced, the Beda is left to slide down the rope 
to the Cither end. As soon as the Bcala reaches the en<i of Ids journey, the villagers and specta- 
tors who are gathered in re.Hline.ss at the lower end ot th.e rope, fail upon him and snatch away 
the hairs of hts head. His haiiw are ciinsidcied t'l be tho.se of Mahadev m whose name thev were 
preserved for so long, and no e\i: or tioubie is s-id to xtsit a nouse which possesses these hairs. 
The rope on which a Beda is m slide i.s genera'ly made or twisted by the members of his own 
family for two reasons. Tney make re that ilie rope i.s strong enough and they take great 
care to watcli it day and iiigiil. tor i; -> believed the moment a rope (or barl as it is called) is 
left unwatched, it turns into a huge snalce and oreejis ofi into the interior of the earth. Before 
a Bella IS made to slide he i.s worksbipped rs Mahndn. is bathed in milk, dressed in new var- 
ments ..nil unumients, and is taken on the shoulders ot the padhuii all round the village and the 
fields. He is also given some cash money as tee attei the ceremony is finished. In one or two 
in.stanoes accidents have kaiipened and the Beda has fallen to his death. Latterly the State 
lias prohibited an\- bedicarl to be held without explicit permission. ISuch permission is given 
very sparingly. This practice used to be common in Kumaun but has iongsince been aban- 
doned. 

(5) Bairi. — Basket -makers. These live at Dhamas village near Aimora and in Danpur. The Danptir 

Bairis make chitaior bamboo matting wich they bring for sale to the Bageshware fair. The name 
is derived from Hindi beri. the basket used when irrigatmg fields. 

(6) Bakhriya. — Found everjvvhere, now ploughmen and menial servants. They were probably the 

grooms of olden times and they have been so named from Hindi bakhar, a house, as they were 
men who worked in and about the house. 

(7) Barai, Bnrhi or Bar/i«!.— Found everywhere. They are masons and carpenters. Orhs are also 

masons but sometimes in Tehri-Garhwal State Barhis who work as masons are also loosely 
spoken of as Orhs. 

(8) Baurn or Boru.— -Sack-makers from Aimora. They cultivate hemp and make coarse cloth and rope 

from the fibre. The name is derived from bora, a sack. 

(9) B/iid.— Found ever}'where. Banls and genealogists as in the plains. They are similar to Hurkiyaa 

but then women do not dance as the Hurkiya women do. 

(10) Bhul, Teli or Baric.— They were formerly oil-pressers and used to press oil-seeds for the villave. 

Imported oil is now so cheap that it does not pay the Bhuls to press it, so they have taken'to 
field work. 

(11) Chamar. — Found everywhere. 'They skin dead animals and cure and tan the hides. 

(12) Chanel . — Shoemakers in Aimora. The name pos.sibly came from chamrel a corruption of chamra 

(leather). ■ 

(13) thnvtra . — hound evorvwvhere. They are turners and make wooden vessels with a lathe driven by 

water power. ^ 

(14) Daliya.—Dal is a hill word for a hailstorm or violent rainstorm. Daliyas profess to know the mavic 

or inardras by means of which they can divert orstop aliailstorm and thus prevent injury to the 
standmtr crops. When a hailstorm appears the Daliya goes to the top of a hou.se or some ele- 
vated place and throws rice in dll directions meanwhile reciting certain words or chanting mantraa 
By the time he finishes his magic which he can no douiit prolong or shorten .according to the 
duration of the storm, the storm must end and so he never fads to demonstrate successfully the 
efficacy of the magic which naturally preserves his job. As his seivice is not for one individual 
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only but for the benefit of the whole village, the whole village contributes to pay him dadwar. 
In Tehri-Garhwal State Daliyas are chiefly found in the Narendranagar and Kirtinagar sub- 
divisions, where hailstorms occur more frequently than anj’where else in the State. They are 
also found in Garhwal district. 

<15) Darji or Darzi. — Found ever^-where. Tailors, from Persian darz. sewing, a seam. In Tehri- 
Garhwal State they are counted higher than the Bajgi as they do not eat buffalo flesh whereas 
a Bajgi does. 

{16) Dhnloti . — Smelters of bronze in Tehri-Garhwal State. The name is said to come from dhalua, 
to east. They make hukkas bv casting molten bronze in hnkka moulds. Their chief goddess 
is Bhagicnfi Jaivaladebi, the goddess of fire incarnate, the same as for Lohars, Tamtas and Agris, 
but they are reckoned as lower than Lohars. 

(17) Cultivators and basket-makers in Almora. The name possibly originated from dhanuk, 
a bow. They may have made bows at some early period. 

(18) Dhobi. Orignally washermen. In Almora most of the present-day Dhobis have come from the 

plains and the original sub-caste of the Doras are nearly all cultivators. 

(19) Dholi. — Drummers in Almora (from dholak, a small drum). Some are tailors now. 

(20) Dhoni. — Sandwashers in Tehri-Garhwal State, whose chief occupation is washing for gold. They 

are very few in number now-a-days. 

(21) Dhunia. — The word generally signifies a ca-dcr (jr clerner of cotton, the monotonous noise of which 

operation is familiar in an Indian bazar. Some in Almora are now weavers and others have 
taken to cultivation. 

(22) Dhuniijal. — Fishermen and ferry-men. In Almora some imei called Dheicar Dhimar or Jali 

(from jal, a net). 

(23) Dorn. — In Tehri-Garhwal Statetherearestillsome Doms who have, unlike their other professional 

brethren, not yet taken to any special occupation and are cijntent with the title of their old 
parental stock. A Dom is like a serf, either traditionally attached to some old thokdari family 
from generation to generation or bound to serve a money-lender in lieu of interast on the money 
which has been borrowed from the money-lender to get a wife. Generally the pay fi.xed is so low 
that it barely covers the interest and so the Dora becomes a life-long slave to the money-lender 
unless some other money-lender comes and makes a bargain with the former one, in which case 
the Dom only changes masters. Generally the wife and children of the Dora also work along with 
him for his master. They all get cooked food from their master's house and also clothing once 
or twioe a year. Male Doms often work as haliyns (ploughmen) and the women and children do 
such work as weeding, carrying manure to the fields, and bringing grass, fuel, etc., to the master’s 
house. The greatest number of these Doms is found in the Jaunpur sub-division and the nest 
greatest number in Kirtinagar sub-division. In the Jaunpur sub division there are 149 males 
and 119 females and in Kirtinagar sub-division 80 males and 70 females. 

(24) Dowdi.— Similar to Hurkiyas in Tehri-Garhwal State. Their name is derived from the small drum 

(dondi) they play. Very few in number. 

(25) Dondiya. — Formerly this sub-caste, found in the Tehri-Garhwal State, were all beggars. They 

workship Narsiiigh and are sometimes called Dondiya-Narsingh. It is said that Dondiya was a 
great devotee of the god Narsingh of Synasu, a village in Bist patti. His descendants call them- 
selves Dondiyas and are also beggars in the name of Narsingh. Many of them have now given 
up begging and have taken to cultivation. 

(26) Gadoi. — There is a temple of the goddess Bhagwati named Dewalgarh in paragana Dewalgarh of 

Tehri-Garhwal State, which derives its name from the temple of the same name in British 
Garhwal. The musician or the drummer belonging to this temple was called Gadoi and so all his 
descendants are called Gadois though they are no longer connected with the temple. This has 
become a caste name now. 

(27) Hobynra. — Trumpeters from Jaunpur in Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(28) Hurkiya. — The lowest sub-caste in the drummer group. A hurki or huruk is a very small drum 

shaped like an hour-glass and playerl with one hand only. Hurkiyas are Garhwali bards who 
sing and extol the deeds of the Garhwali pre-historic warriors called Bhars. They recite the 
genealogies of the Garhwali Rajas and many legends connected with their lives. In olden days 
every warrior was accompanied by a Hurkiya when going into battle. The latter’s function was 
to encourage his master by singing spirited songs in his praise. Champa Hurkiya figures in all 
battles. The Hurkiyas are the repositories of local folklore, and can recite a surprising number 
of storie.s, full of minute detail. It is to be regretted that the old race of Hurkiyas is fast dis- 
appearing. The new generation have become Hirasi-i and only know desi songs. ( Mirasis are 
singers who follow their profession from generation to generation, from miras, inheritance.) 

(29) Jagri or Jagaria. — These are sorcerers or exorcists. If a person is in trouble the idea is that he 

or she is possessed ot or is being tormented by some malevolent spirit or enrageii deity. The 
Jagaria causes the sufferer to be seated before him and then beats time with two sticks on a 
bronze plate meanwhile challenging the evil spirit or deity to proclaim himself and the cause of 
his anger. The sufferer usually proceeds to dance and weep and mutter incoherently from 
which the Jagaria alleges he can decide who the .spirit or deity is and how to appease him. This 
ceremony is known as jagar or ghariyala. In Almora the spirit is supposed to enter the .Jagaria 
himself. Another function they perform is to sing the praises of certain gods and invoke them 
to possess devotees. The name apjiears to come from jigar, the liver or vitals, cj. jigarkhur, 
jigar-khar, an enchanter, .sorcerer. 

(30) Jamnria. — Cultivators, found in Almora. The name may be a corruption of zauiindar. 

(31) Koli. — Found ever_\'where. Originally they were weavers. Until about 40 years ago a dwarf 

variety of cotton (about 6 inches tall) was grown in the hills, from which a poor kind of cloth 
was woven by the Kolis for local use. This industry has completely died out and the Kolis 
have mostly given up weaving altogether and have turned to cultivation, trade, etc. 
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In Tehri-Garhwal State many Kolis despise their traditional calling and consider it beneat^ their 
dioTiity to admit that their forefathers were weavers. As a rule the Koli is far more weli-to- o 
than other Dorns who are still mostlj’ without lands and are partly dependent on begging or 
dad war. 

A special note on the Kolis in Tehri-Garhwal State appears below. 

(32) KiimAur.— Potters. In Tehri-Garhwal State there are Kumhars also who are not Dorns (known 

as Bith-Kumhars ). In Almora this sub-caste is known as Hankia irom^handi, an earthen pot. 
The Hankias work chiefly in the Patiya valley near Alrnora, and in Kali Kumaun. 

(33) LoJiar. — Ironsmiths, blacksmiths : found everj-where. In Tehri-Garhwal State they practically 

confine their work to agricultural implements. Lohans are higher than Tamtas, Dhalotis and 
Agris, though they all worship Bhagicati Jwaladebi, the goddess of fire incarnate. 

(34) Mistri. — Carpenters. 

(35) JJochi OT Badi . — Found everywhere. In some parts of Uttar Kashi (Tehri-Garhwal State) he is 

called Jlochyata. He is a cobbler and shoemaker. In Almora he deals in hides but never tans 
them. He does not interdine with Chamars. A Badi will sometimes take a Chamar bride but 
will not give his daughter to a Chamar. When a Chamar girl is married to a Badi she is not 
allowed to dine with her Chamar relatives. If any Badi inter-dines with a Chamar he is out- 
casteil bv the Badi panchayat, and can be re-admitted only if he gives a feast and a goat to the 
pa/ichayat. (Some Lohars who.se caste is considered to be higher than that of the Badis have 
begun to marrv daughters of Badis. but they also do not allow them to dine with their Badi 
relatives). Their chief deity or goddess is Jualadcbi, whom they generally propitiate every 
third- year beside.s on many other occasions, by offering a sacrifice called ashtabali, which includes 
one he-baffalo and one she-buffalo, one goat, one pig, one fowl, one hhujda (a kind of white 
pumjik’n), one gendarn (a kind of tuber), some cioked rice and curry. On such occasions a 
Brahman is employed to worship the deity and to perform the ceremony. 

(36) Sagari. — Drummers who beat the nagara, a one-sided drum. They are sometimes called Nagarchis. 

A few are found in Tehri-Garhwal .State. 

(37) Sai. — Barbers. 

• (38) Salh or -Jogi. — Beggars, found in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal. They call themselves followers 
of fhiru Corakhnath. pierce their ears and wear heavy glass or wooden ear-rings. Many of them 
have taken to cultivation as well for a living. 

(39) Orh. — Found everywhere. They are masons but the name .seems to be inter-changeable with 

Barhai and is often applied to carpenters as well. 

(40) Pahri. — Found everywhere. In Tehri-Garhwal Btate he is a village orderly and assistant to the 

pudhnn (headman). If the village panchayat is to meet it is the business of the Pahri to call the 
villagers together. If an official comes to a village it is the Pahri's duty to look after his needs 
and to carry out his orders. 

In Almora they are the servants of cultivators and malguzars, and ate said originally to have been 
watchmen. They are village me.s.sengei's, etc., corresponding to the Chamar village watchmen 
in the plains. (From pahri or pahara, watchman, Sanscrit praharin). Mr. Stowell wrote 
{Land Tenures of Kninnon, page 136) “The pasban or pahri are generally village servants, 
watcheiN. messengers and assistants to the pindhan. they carry' Government orders or the 
pat’cari's messages from one village to another, do a little chaukidari, convey the padhati’s orders 
for coolies, etc. They are usually' Dorns and are remunerated by a pay'ment of one nali of grain 
from each family in the village at each harvest." 

(41) Patar. — Found in -41mora. They supply leaves for use as plates at feasts on the occasions of 

marriages, birtlis, etc. The name i.s derived from palta, a leaf. 

(42) Pauri. — Found in Almora. They formerly serve-d in temples of the lower order as pujaris (minis- 

trants; and musicians. They then became potters and are now nearly all cnltivatos. Their 
name may have come from their first occupation as door-keepers of the temples from paur, a 
door. 

(43) Piinnni. — Cotton carders, a few were found in Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(44) Baj. — Masoms, found in Almora. Tlie name is probably derived from rnj-mistri, a master-builder. 

(45) Eaiinml. — Cultivators, found in Almora. 

(46) liuriya or Bingaliya. — Found every where. Makers of baskets, mats, boxes, sieves and other 

articles from reerls and bamboos. The correct name i.s probably' Baruriya possibly from baru, 
high jungle grass or reed. 

(47) Sirdalia. — Masons and cultivators found in Almora. 

(48) Sonar. — Gloldsmiths. In Tehri-Garhwal State there are also Bith-Sonars who claim to be Rajputs. 

(49) Tanitn. — Found every^vhe^p. Makers of brass and copiier vessels (from tatnJja, copper). They 

form a large and on the whole flourishing community. .Some have taken to agriculture 
though few possess land, .''ome are also becoming educated. (See also Nos. 1, 16 and 33 
6 upra ). 

(50) Tirwn. — Sword and knife sharpeners (from tir arrow). They are found in Almora and were pro- 

bably arrowsmiths in olden times. 

(31) Tiiri. — Originally trumpeters in Almora (from Tari, a trumpet or clarion consisting of three pieces 
fixed into one another). They are now mostly cultivators. 

Beside.s the above sub-castes there are others not based on occupation but called after the names of persons 
or places. This is not uncommon also in the case of Khas-Brahraans and Khas-Rajputs. Such names arise 
when migration occurs or when the members of the community have no fi.xed occupation. For 
instance, in Asthal Dhaneri gxitti (Tehri-Garhwal State) there were found two males and six females who said 
their caste was Madiyata. Asked what the caste-name represented they explained that one Madiya came 
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from some other village and settled in Asthali and his descendants were called Madiyataa irrespective of their 
real origin. In the course of time this nick-name became their caste name. Similar instances are the Chiwans 
said to be called after one C'hannu. and Kutit/atas after one Kutta and Bhairoyataa after one Bhairu. 

The chief point about these sub-castes is their essentially functional origin, totally unconnected with race. 
They are almost without exception based on hereditary occupations, and in the past the divisions have been very 
clearly defined. Until quite recently each sub-caste inter-dined and inter-married onI\' among its own mem- 
bers and would not take food or water that had been touched by anyone belonging to a sub-caste lower in the 
social scale than their own. Roughly the order of social precedence of the larger sub-castes is Koli, Orh, Lobar, 
Tamta, Pahri, Ruiiya, Athpahana, Chimera, Auji, Badi, Hurkija, Dhaki, Badi, Dh'mar and Chamar. The 
Koli is considered the highest class among Silpkars and in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State at any rate, food 
cooked by them can be eaten by any of the other sub-castes. These sub-caste restrictions are disappearing in 
Kumaun, though it is a fact that the lower sub-castes, viz., Naths, Badis, Hurkiyas, etc., are still looked down 
on by the other sub-castes, and form a separate community the members of which inter-dine and inter-marry 
among themselves. In Tehri-Garhwal State on the other hand the sub-castes are becoming more strictly 
endogamous and exclusive in the matter of hukka jKini, and in some parts Lihars will now not take food and 
water from Kolis. Hypergamy is found in some cases among the Kolis, Orhs and Lohars in Tehri-Garhwal 
State, and sometimes between Lohars and Badis, but in all such cases the girl after marriage is not allowed 
to mix with her relatives again. 

In most parts Orhs, Lohars and Taratas inter-dine and inter-marry, so generally do Badis, Hurkiyas and 
Dhakis. Aujis do not favour inter-marriage with Badis and if an Auji marries a Badi girl he is called a Hadi 
and is regarded as socially degraded. Pahris and Riiriyas inter-dine and inter-marry, so do Nats and Bhats. 
In Tehri-Garhwal State Aujis, Darjis and some Bedas can inter-marr 3 -. The general rule there now-a-da\'s is 
that if one sub-caste can smoke the huklca of another sub-caste or can drink water touched by that sub-caste 
they can inter-dine and inter-mar"v, but restrictions on inter-dining are increasing and so perforce on 
intermarriage. 

In Kumaun there is now-a-dat’s a general tendency towards the anialcamation of the sub-castes and a 
growing inter-mixture of occupations. In Almora with the exception of the Hurkivas and Badis who are 
classed apart, the other sub-castes are rapidK leaving their traditional occupations. Lohars or Tamtas may 
become maaons or carpenters though thej’ are still called Lohars or Tamtas. Some occupations denoted by 
the names are now obsolete in the hills, e.y., Kolis no longer follow the « e.aving trade, but do held work as 
sirtans or hired ploughmen. Man_v Telis have turned to basket-making. Lohars and Tamtas often practise 
.. agriculture. The discontinuance of mirong in the district of Garhwal is attributed partK to the Hines Act and 
partK to the cheapness of imported metals, on which the Agaris anti Tamtas nov depend. 

Tailoring, once confined to Darzis and Dholis, is now practised bv some of nearl_v evepv sub-caste (and 
even bj' Rajputs and Brahmans) as a lucrative profession. The most common occup.atinn taken up bv a Dom 
leading his traditional sub-caste occupation is agriculture. Those who have kept to their hcreditaij- calling in 
the villages still subsist on the consideration the.v get for their seiviccs to the village community in the shape of 
dadicar. This is a fixed proportion of gram that everv famiK has to give at everv harvest. 

The wages earned b\' Dorns have been vastly raised in recent \’ears. Less than 4ii vears ago the daily 
wage of a mason m the town of Almora was four annas a da-.v. A carjienter used to get eight anna.?, but now 
gets a rupee a da\' or even more. Their dwellings and surroundings in tow n and village have been improved 
and made more sanitarj-. 

The great curse of the Dorns at the present time is said to be debt, and on this account so many of them 
remain mere haliyas or dependents of the agricultural class, kept in much the .same servile condition as of old. 
The Co-operative Banks, of which four have been started among the Tamtas, are said to be doing considerable 
service in freeing the people from their indebtedness. 

In Tehri-Garhwal State it is said that although tlie Doni is regarded as of low caste be is not untouclF 
able to the same extent as the untouchable of the plains. He sits with Khas-Kajp’its. smokes from the 
same chilam (earthen pipe) and can touch without polluting ghi. .‘^ugar, grain, iiuit, oil. and such other foods 
as are not mixed with water. The onli’ ban on him is that he may not touch the/iwfla (mouth-piece of pipe) 
and w ater or an\' cooked food of the Khasiyas or high caste Hindus nor enter their houses. In Garhwal the 
Biths (higher classes including KhasKas) will not take water toiiclied bj- Dorns mucli less inter-dine or inter- 
marrj' with them. Their touch is still considered to pollute. In the past a Dom was not allowed to touch 
the dweUing house of a Bith, even his shadow conce.ved pollution, which was removed onlv bv' sprinkling 
water over the person. Dorns w ere not allowed to wear shoes nor use an umbrella in the presence of a Bith, 
nor w ear ornaments of gold or silver. Thej’ w ere not allowed to use tlie same springs, nor w ere the.v allowed 
to ride a ponj' or to cany a bride or biidegroom in a doU or dandy at their wedflings. Dorns were bought and 
sold. But now the position of the Dorns has greatK improved. They are gradually' adopting the social 
customs of the higher castes and have begun to rise in the social scale. Some have been converted to Cbris- 
tianitj’ and Islam, others have become Areas and claim social equalitv' with the Biths. Thee' resent being 
called Dom, Bairshawa, Tuli-jati (low caste) or Baliar-jati (out-caste) and have adopted the name SUpkar 
(artizans). Still the Doms continue to be vere' backward and depressed class. Then’ dwellings are in the 
most squalid parts of the villages, quite apart from the houses of the Biths. The\' are inostK landless. They 
are onlj' given land bj’ the Biths on service tenure as airtans or khilara. They still cannot use the same springs 
as the Biths. Thec' still may not carri- a bride or bridegroom in a doli or dandv'. Thc.v have to remove the 
carcasses of dead animals for the Biths, and carry fire for the cremation of tlieir dead. But in other respects 
the treatment of the Doms b\' the Biths has considerabK improved. The other old tahus are graduallj' 
disappearing. 

In the proverbial lore of Almora district the Doms are invariahh’ sjKiken of with contempt and dislike. 
Hard measure is certainly dealt out to them in this respect. " The mairiage of a Dom siiupK pains the eves ”, 
i.€. the Biths take no part in anc’ ceremonj' or festival of the Doms, and their merri -making is felt to be rather 
offensive than otherwise. " The Dom i.s toolazv to plough or manure, but at dinner-time is envious." is used 
as an admonition to lazy people. The Donis cat the morsels and leavings of food gi\ eii to them bv people of 
higher castes. This is referred to in the proverb, " The Dorn's vessel sac s, \Mien shall I go to the dwelling of 
Biths ?" This is apjihed to the desire of low class people to be connected with the higher castes. “ The 
singing of a Dom with a goitre on his neck is no singing at all ”, is an allusion to a common complaint in some 
parts of the province, and is a sai ing used bv one who finds that his work is not appreciateil by his superior. 
" No one thinks of a Bith being poor, or notices the death of a Dom Scorn could not go further than the 
following, ” The bear was killed and the Dorn's house was burnt down, both good things ”, originating from a 
storv of a bear who once entered the house of a Dom after honey in a hive (a hole in the wall), and set fire to 
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the place by stiiring up the embers. So in the judgment of the Biths, two birds were killed with one stone. 
Baida hhyol paw bhali bhai: Dum kuriag logo hhali bhai. (See Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garhiaal 
by the late Pandit Ganga Datt Uprety, R.B.) 

IMarriage customs are very lax and no actual ceremony takes place. Bride-price is invariably paid to 
the parents or guardian of the bride and is usually between Rs. 100 and Rs. 300. The prohibited degrees of 
inan-iage are normally seven from the common ancestor. 

Divorce, locaOv known as chhut, takes place by mutual consent of the husband and wife. 

No birth ceremonies are performed but for eleven days after a birth all the members of the family are 
considered impure. On the eleventli day the child and its mother are bathed, and molasses or other s'veets are 
distributed among tlie hhadari. 

The dead are usually burnt on hill-tops, though now some well-to-do .Silpkars take their dead to the Ganges 
for cremation. Formerly a gourd (tnutri) filled with water was hung on a tree near the place where the dead 
body was burnt, to quench the thirst of the departed spirit, but the practice is now obsolete. The relatives of 
the dead shave their head and are considered impure up to the 11th day. After a month the pitrora ceremony 
takes place, tn which a sniail stone representing the spirit of the deceased is placed among the other stones 
which represent the spiiits of the other departed rel.atives of the deceased. (This custom has by contact been 
adopted by the Biths or upper castes in Garhwal.) On this occasion the biradari is feasted, and a goat or pig is 
killed. 

The religion of the Dorns is largely animistic and demonistic. Crooke wrote* “ It is the Dorns who 
preserve to the present day the pure deinonism of the aborigines, while the Khasiyas temper it with the worship 
of the village deities, tlie nar.aed and localized divine entities, and furnish from their ranks the priests.” The 
Dorns have always believed in the power for evil of the ghosts of injured persons and in karma (re-incarnation), 
and as ilr. Burn (now ^ir Richard Burn) pointed outr these two beliefs, which are shared by many Khasiyas, 
were not without considerable effects on pr.ictical morality, one re.sult of which is seen in the fact that hardly 
any police arc required in the hills.” The fact .seems to be that the lower elements of Kumaun Hinduism as a 
whole, as we might expect, are due to the Dorns, vvho appear always to have specialized in impersonation of 
deities (good and bad), fortune-telling, devil-dancing, divination, and the like, and, as not infrequenth’ is 
found to he the case, the religion of tlie lower subject race has had considerable influence on that of the classes 
above them in the social scale. 

The majority of the Doins of the pre.sent day in Garhwal worship demons of various sorts, chief among 
them being Masan Bhiit, Khahish, Kallnka, Achheries, Corel. But their principal deity is Xirankar. The 
worship of this God is performed with great solemnity and the whole family fast and keep vigil at night singing 
songs in honour of the rleity. The ceremony lasts for three days, and ends with a feast to the biradari and 
killing of goats and swine. The priest who officiates at the ceremony is a Dom. The worship of this God is 
also prevalent among some Biths of southern Garhwal. Next to Xirankar is Kali or Kalinka. The worship 
of this goddess is also performed with much ceremony. Male buffaloes, swine and goats are freely sacrified 
in honour of this goddess. The Doms ascribe any kind of ailment or calamity to the wrath of one or other 
of their godlings. Such is their faith in these godlings that Doms will spend large sums, even selling or hypo- 
thecating their property and incurring heavy debts in order to propitiate them. 

Some observers in Almora remark that the Doms seem to look on the whole subject of religion from a 
secular aopect. With the exception of tlio after-death ceremonies and thosraddha. which they do perform and 
regard as incumbent on them, their otlu-r so-called religious customs have a decided tinge of secularity. though 
the Doms appear to retain a liind of ancestor-worship. Many or most of the local gods and godlings described 
bv Mr. Ati.ii'snn witli .such we 1th of ch-tail in hh Himalayan Gazfteer must originally have been worshipped by 
tke Doms more especially-. The Doms still have their own gods and temples and their gods in Almora are 
Bholanath. Gnnqnnnth. Barn. S/iiam. Cnala, Xiranljir, etc. Some of them (as described in the Himalayan 
Gnzeieer) were persons who committed flagrant crimes and whose ghosts have to be propitiated, or who suffered 
some great injury or were murdered, and whose spirits often possess and torment people. The sorcerers of 
the Doms (Jaqarias) declare which god has possessed or is afflicting their clients : singing and dancing is 
pcrfornicrl and offerings presented : tl’.e s)>iiit of the god or gods comes into the sorcerer and he informs the 
sufferer what oflt nee he has cnmmitt.'d and how he is to propitiate the offended spirit. Even the higher castes 
sometimes piarticipate in such lites and give credence to them. 

Now-a-days in some parts of Kumaun Silpkars are imitating the marriage and funeral ceremonies of the 
more or less orthodox Hindus, but no Brahman officiates, his place being taken by either a son-in-law, or a 
sister’s sont. They ai-e ignorant of th-’ ortho, lox rites and the mantras, and the whole affair is but an imperfect 
imitation. Tn the hill pnitis of Naini Tal district quite a large proportion of Silpkars returned themselves as 
Arvas at the last census and a few on tlie southern borders of Almora and Garhwal. These include some who 
are but iiupmfecth' converted but who call themselves Aryas in an attempt to improve their social status. 
On the other hand, thev include many who are le.irning end practi.-.ing to the best of their ability and opportun- 
itv the rites of orthodox Hinduism. It is said that between 8,000 and 10,000 ha v-e put on the sacred thread 
(janeo).i but no instance of inter-marriage with the higher castes has come to my knowledge. The move- 
ment is. however, making tor their social uplift, and in small ways it can be seen that in Kumaon the attitude 
of the higher castes towards the Silpkars is under-going change. In Almora formerly the higher castes did not 
allow Doras to have a flag at a wedding, nor the bridegroom’s basket containing valuables and eatables for the 
bride, but now both these bans have Ijeen removed. Similarly Doras w-ere allowed to perform the sraddha 
ceremony only on the last dav of the sraddha period, but now they follow the orthodox calendar and do not 
have to wait till the last day. 

A steady though perhaps not very large infflux of Doms into the Muslim fold takes place owing to the 
Muslim practice of taking Dora women as wives or concubines, the children of course being brought up in the 
religion of their fathers. 

* Crooke’s and Caites of the Si.rlh-tVentern Fn vtneea and Oudh, Volume II, iiage 333. 

■f United Provinces t'ensns Report, 1001, Part I, Page 77* 

t From Garhwal it i-, reported that sometimes a Brahman does now take the place of the son-in-law or sister’s son. 

§ Quite recenth the Sauns (an ofishnot of Doms) in Agar palli were invested with the sacred thread by a Hill Brahman. The 
Bauras of Athigaon near Berenag were anxious to be so invested and were prepared to pay handsomely for it. Unfortunately for the 
Brahman who was to profit by the venture, he was thwarted by his hiradarivho threatened to ex-communicate him if he performed the 
ceremony. In some parts it is said th.it .Arva Samajists take a rupee or two per head for such an investiture. 
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Other Doms have become Christians. Here again some are imperfectly converted and have adopted the 
new faith with a view to raising themselves socially. Others have received education and have fully embraced 
their new religion and are said to be respected by good caste people. 

In Garhwal district it is alleged that Silpkars fear to embrace Christianity or to become Aryas lest tiiey be 
excommunicated from their biradari. 

Kolis divide themselves into two classes, liz., (1) Gaikriya Koli, (2) Dom Koli. The Gaikri 3 'a Kol' 
claims to be a non-Dom and as such, claims for himself a place somewhere between Khasiyas and Doms. He 
feels offended if he is called a Dom either by a Rajput or a Dom and will even file a defamatorv suit against 
him. Up till now only one case seems to have gone as far as the Hazur Court, the final court of justice in 
Tehri-Gahrwal State, in which the punishment of fine on the accused vas upheld on the ground that the 
word Dom was, under the circumstances of the case, definitelj- used with intent to insult and to provoke the 
complainant Koh. But a decree purporting to declare the status of the Koli as a non-Dom, has not been 
given so far by anj' court. 

A Gaikriya Koli does not take food or water touched by a Lohar or anj^ other Dora, while all Lohars and 
HiU Doms take food and water from the hands of Kolis. But as akeadj' mentioned the Lohar has now begun 
to desist from taking food or water from a Koli's hands on the ground of Lohars claiming equal status with 
Kolis. A case recently happened in which a Lohar, who was settled in a village in which Kolis lived, refused to 
take cooked food and water from a Koli's hands, which they say he used to take before. This was taken up as 
a challenge to the alleged superioritj' of Kolis over Lohars. The Koli concerned, whose food was refused, 
went to court and filed a defamatory suit against the Lohar. The case has assumed great importance 
for both the castes and the issue involved has become communal. 

The word Oai-kriya literally means “ swearing by the cow ”, and the justification of the Gaikrij'a Koli’s 
claim to higher status than that of other hill Doms is that he holds the same respect and reverence for the cow 
and the Brahman as anj- other high caste Hindu. The second argument is that tliey do not eat the flesh of 
pigs and domestic fowls whereas all other Hill Doms do. They say their fore-fathers never ate cow’s flesh 
while the fore fathers of other Hill Doms, they contend, did so. 

The Gaikriya Koli observes man\- Hindu ceremonies — such as untouchability of a woman 
for 11 daj’S after child-birth, garhapuja or propitiating the stars, and the keeping of horoscopes. Some Kolis 
have even performed sraddha ceremony and some have married their daughters according to the Brahman form 
of marriage, which is the highest form of marriage among Hindus. Xng Raja, the snake god, is the chief 
god of all Kolis whether they be Gaikriya Koli or Dom Koli. Many of them have made small temples to Sag 
Raja in their own homes and worship there daily. 

In the bigger temples of Xag Raja only Brahmans are employed to offer piija or worship. They all have 
their Brahman puroAfG who perform ceremonies for them such as the purification of the woman 11 days after 
child-birth, garha puja, comparing horoscopes, making of horoscopes and officiating at the sraddha ceremony 
and at such marriages as are performed according to Brahman form. 

The Gaikriya Koli caste is an endogamous group and is one caste, but shows signs of breaking up into exo- 
gamous sub-castes within itself. 

Though as yet there are no sub-castes generally recognized by outsiders among Kolis, the following is a 
list of such sub-castes as Gaikriya Kolis saj' exist among themselyes. One common feature noticeable in the 
majority of the stories of their origin is that their descent is traced from some high caste Hindu who lost caste 
through his relations with a Koli woman. 

(1) Bagyal A'o//.— Bagyal, is a sub-caste among Rajputs. A Bagyal Rajput once kept a Koli woman 

and so became a Koli. Bagyal Kolis trace their origin from him. 

(2) Bantwan Kolis. — They say that Oneajonr Dewfa, a form of the god Mahadev, made him.self mani- 

fest in their family. They established a temple in his name. They consequently po.s.ses.sed the 
hanths or shares of lands belonging to that god and were known as Banthwans, i.e., share-holders 
of Oneswar's lands. Their descendants are still known as Banthwans. 

^Knh!nffs' named after the villages Chonki in Bansarh. and Kalda and Kurna in Bist 

(5) Kiirkita^' J their original villages and settled elsewhere. 

(6) Kadwaiis. — Their ancestor lived in Kadduguru in Kaddukhal, a place between Kanatal and Dllanolti. 

Kaddii guru was the ptijnri of Burknnd De>i. They are called Kadwans after the name of Knddu 
guru. 

(7) Khonchyatas. — Khonch in Garhwali means the back part of the knee. There was a Rajput Ramola, 

whose khonch was bent to such an extent that he appeared lame. He kept a Koli woman. The 
descendants of this Ramola are known as Khonchyatas. Khonchyatas are found in villages 
Gwar, Raika and Okhal. The are strictly exogamous and call themselves Khonchvata Kolis.^ 

(8) Ku.shcans. — Kuslwans saj- that their ancestor was a Patwal Brahman who kept a Koli woman. 

(9) Masani Koli. — The origin of this sub-caste is not from a high caste Brahman or Rajput but from a 

female ghost. The story runs thus. There was a Koli of village Khandal who one evening went 
to Tippri. a village about three miles from his home. As it was very late in the evening the villa- 
gers of Tippri detained him there for the night. At about midnight the Koli believing that the 
dawn was near, left Tippri and started for his village. On the way near a bridge named Khand- 
hal ka Pul he saw a party of ghosts dancing near the Bhilanganga river. The Koli went and 
joined the dance and took hold of a female ghost. As morning approached all the other vhosts 
disappeared and the Koli then took this remaining ghost to his home and made her his wife. 
Masaiii Kolia trace their descent to these parents. Thej- live in Khaiidhal village. 

(10) Xath or Jogi Kolis of Jyundasu. — T1 cir ancestor was a Dhamwan Rajput who was out-ca.sted for 

keeping a Koli woman. He then I, came a Nath and so they- arc caDed Naths. 

(11) Semman Kolis. — A Brahman woman had a liaison with a Koli. According to Hindu custom she 

was permanently out-casted, for a high caste woman who once gets mixed up with a person of 
any low caste can never be purified by any penance or chandrayan. Thus failins; to secure re- 
admission to her caste she was permanently kept by her paramour. After some time the Koli 
died without leaving any issue. A Semwal Brahman, whose name was Harrariya, having no 
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wife, began to reside with this woman and gave descent to the present Semwal Kolis. They live 
in Kangsali village. It may be observed that this story goes a step farther than those which 
allege origin from some higher caste on the father’s side only. 

(12) Baijalas 

(13) Jagratyas 

(14) Kiricals ^Are other sub-castes the stories of whose origin are not known. 

(15) Manswans 

(16) Mengicals 

Kolis who have intermarried with other Dorns and eat the flesh of pigs and fowds are still called Dom Kolis. 
The majority of Dom Kolis in the State are stiU weavers. 

11. — The Khasiyas. 

Their origin. Por g, brief account of past references to the Khasiyas the reader is referred to the introduction to 

Dr. L. D. Joshi'a Khasa Family Laic (published by the Government Press, Allahabad in 1929). 

References to them are found in the Puranas, Mahahharata and other early literature including the 
JfajtaranSiBi or Kalhan’s famous chronicle of Kashmir written in the 12th century, but few detaila are 
mentioned about them. 

It seems to be generally accepted that they invaded the country extending from Kashmir to Nepal in the 
long-forgotten past. The ancient name of the country now comprising the districts of Kumaun W'aa Khas-des 
(i.e. the country of the Khasiyas). They subdued the Doms and reduced them to slaves. It is not known 
whether this took place before or after the migration of the Vedic Aryans, but itw'as probabh' before. There 
are a few traces of an ancient civilization in the present-day dense forests of the tarai at the foot of the hills. 

Atkinson wrote "‘as early as several centuries before the Christian era the shrine of Badari (in Garhwal) 
was celebrated as a seat of learning and as the abode of holy men.” 

ilr. Oakley f thinks that Kumaun and Garhwal were probably included in the great Kosala kingdom in 
the sixth or seventh century B. C. 

Feristha, probably quoting a legend, tells us that the Raja of Kumaun named P’hoor (Porus) fought 
against the Greek King Alexander and was killed. (Greek wTiters said that he was only wounded). 

From such evidence it seems safe to conclude that the occupation by the Khasiyas took place long before 
the Christian era. 

The earliest ruling dynasty known to authentic history is that of the Katyuris. One of their inscriptions 
on stone in Bageswar temple is supposed to be 1,500 years old. Feristha tells of the defeat of the Raja of 
Kumaun " who inherited his country and crown from a long line of ancestors that had ruled upwards of 2,000 
years ”, between the years 440 and 470 A.D., by Ramdeo Rathor of Kanauj. 

After the decline of the Katyuns the Chand dynasty reigned for several centuries in Kumaun. The 
pre.sent-day Khasiyas include the descendants of this original Khasa race and the descendants of later im- 
migrant high caste folk and the Khasas with whom they intermarried. The name Biths originally applied 
only to the Khasu’as but now-a-days has been extended to the more recent immigrant Brahmans and Raj- 
puts of pure Aryan stock. The Khasiyas include those known as Khas-Brahmans and Khas-Rajputs, and 
those of Kumaun represent the purest Khasa blood. The Garhwal Khasiyas are more mixed, though the 
diSerence is scarcely noticeable. 

The majorit}- of Khasiyas are Khas-Rajputs and these include the original Khasiyas and also the descen- 
dents of ain sub.sequent Rajput immigrants who intermarried with the Khasiyas. 

The origin of the Khas-Brahmans is not so clear. Some think they are the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages between sulxsequent pure Brahman immigrants and the Khasas, but as they form nearly 90 per cent, of 
the total Brahmans in Kumaun this docs not seem to be the only explanation, especially as Khas-Rajputs form 
practically the same iiercontage of all Rajputs hi Kumaun and Garhwal. It is possible that they originated in 
much the same way among the Khasas as did the Brahmans among the Vedic Aryans who invaded Northern 
India, by becoming specialists in religious matters and learning in general and so gi'adually forming their separate 
comiiuinity, which was no doubt subsequently added to by mixed mainage. 

Panchayats. The early Khasiya tribes lived in ditferent villages or pa//js (glens) or gorhis (forts). The Doms were 

their slaves and did all menial work, tiroup.s of villages were bandcd*together under a tribal chief who led 
them hi war against the neighbourhig tribes. Each village community was regulated by its own village 
panchayat presided over by the tkokdar or padlian% (in Jaunsar-Bawarof DehraDun district he is known as the 
siana). Koine account of those jjanchayats and their methods w ill be found hi jiaragraph 334, page 345 of the 
1911 Report tea >'«•>' of the U nited Prorincev. Formerly each village- reserved a large stone slab on which 
the thoUlar used to sit hi the panchayat. Thi.s custom has disappeared now, but the panchayats are still very 
powerful though owing to improved conmiunieatioiis and the spread of learning their judicial authority 
and in fact their authority in general is decidedly- on the wane. 

in Tehi i-Garhwal, the State has taken over some of the former functions of panchayats. For instance if a 
Bith (including Brahmans and Rajputs of pure descent and also Khas-Brahmans and Khas-Rajputs) 
smokes from a hiikka w hich has been touched by a low caste man or takes food touched by such or has sexual 
interoour.se with a low caste woman, he is out-casted and in such cases the State carries out the normal func- 
tions of the panchayat. Such a Bith can be readmitted to his caste only by undergoing a penance called chan- 
drayan which is prescribed and conducted by the dharmadhiknris, who are appointed by the State. The usual 
proceduu in such cases and in all other cases in which the Shastras enjoin purification, is that either the man 
himself reports his offence to the State and applies for purification or, if he omits to do so, the padhan of the 
village in w hich the offender fives informs the State about the offence. It is not only a social obligation upon 
the padhan or villagers but a legal obligation on them to give such information to the State. 

Such applications or reports are then sent to the local Sub-Divisional Officer for inquiry. If the breach 
or offence is proved the whole file is sent to the dharmadhikaris for their opinion, which is generally based on 
Yagnyanbalk-Smriti and the Manusmriti. When the chandrayan ceremony has been performed according to the 
prescription of the dkarmadhikari the State gives a purification certificate (sudhi patra) which serves as a 

* Atkinsun'b Gazetteer, XI, 274. 

I Odkley’s Holy Himalaya, page 132 . 

} Theihokdar appears also at oue time to have been a farmer of revenue (for the upkeep of the army). 
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passport for the man’s re-admission to his community. He does not ha ve to give a feast to his biradari nor pay 
any fine but has to defray the costs of the purification ceremonies. Until he performs the purification cere- 
monies the offender remains an out-caste by order of the State. 

By contact with the Dorns the refigion of the Khasiyas became almost purely animistic, which was 
not surprising in view of the inaccessible nature of the country they came to occupy. Dr. Joshi writes* — 

“ Fear caused by solitude in the midst of huge forests, high mountains and roaring ri\-ers is likely to induce 
nature worship and behef in supernatural powers, and the conquered Doms also seem to have contributed to 
the religious outlook of the Khasas.” He goes on to show that as a result of abandoning their orthodox 
religious beliefs and practices thej' came to he regarded as degenerate from the Brahman point of view. 

Mr. Atkinsont gave a description of the various gods, goddesses, ghosts and spirits which they recognized 
and worshipped (or propitiated.) 

“ Mountainer ’ 1 gives a faithful picture of the present day religious beliefs of the majority of the Khasiyas 
Writing of the pahari in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State (the remarks apply equally to Almora and parts of 
Naini Tal) he says their religion is a simple form of Hinduism. They speak of divinity not as such and such 
a god, but as the god of such and such a place. 


“ Almost every remarkable hill has also an individual protector, and the small lakes and ponds are consi- 
dered as particular!}^ favourite places of the deity’s abode. ’The principal .svlvandeitvis the A’ug a tiod 
supposed to clothe himself in the form of a serpent. The spirits of the fleparted aVe beh ved to i evisit Ihe 
scenes of their mortal career and to possess the power of afflictin^r individuals of the familv of '.\hich they 
Were once members. The great characteri.stic of pahnri worship is the number of sacrifices made and the 
manner of making them; sacrifice indeed is the universal and almost sole method of manifesting thanks for 
benefits received, or making supplication to avert calamity. To see a pahari family sacrifieinir in the forest, 
the sheep or goat for a victim, the pastoral appearance of the people, the fire, and the rude altar of rough stones, 
carry one back at once to early ages of the world. Sacrifices are made to the depfa (god) of the village, to the 
divinities of particular places, to the fairies, demons and spirits of the departed.” 


In case of illness a goat or sheep is led round the sufferer and killed .at the spot. Oracles are consulted by 
enquiry of the depta and the divinit}- is conjured up for the purpose. In Kumaun snake worship is not common 
now, but there are temples and places to .show that it must have been practised exten-sivelv at one time. 

A common form of sacrifice, the athicar ceremony to propitiate some deity or ward off the displeasure 
of some evil spirit, was as follows. Huge cro-vds gathered (including Biths) and many goats were .sacrificed, 
but the important part was tae sacrifice of a hc-buffa!--. Tlic first blow was dealt b\ the headman of the vil- 
lage and the animal was then made to run the gauntlet of the crowd who were armed with hithis or sharp wea- 
pons, accompanied hr the beat of drums, until it was beaten to death. The carcase was then taken off by the 
Homs to feast upon. Present-aa\' legislation uas almost extinguisuod this form of sacrifice. 


In Garhval the sun and ntuon are regarded as gods and the Great Bear and other constellations as Rishis 
The sun is considered as male and the moon as female. The sun is considered as driving in a chariot of seven 
hOTses, going down to the lower world {patal) in the night. The Great Bear is known as khut khatula (a cot) and 
a few groups of constellations are known as gurrnuli. A galaxy is called goryat oi gorginda (cattle path). 
Markings on the face of the moon are considered as marks of leprosy. The story about this is that the moon 
being proud of its beauty, insulted the sun which cursed it and so leprosy marks appeared on its face. 

. , common belief is that the whole earth rests on the head of a snake, known as Slieshmg and whenever 

It shakes its head there is an earthquake. As regards the cause of eclipses the legend is that the sun and 
moon had once to borrow money from an untoucheable (chandal). but the interest swelled to such an amount 
that it could not be paid. The chandal worries them sometimes and throws a skin on their face. Owing to 
tins belief people generally bathe when an eclipse disappears. As regards the rainbow, the belief is 
that It IS the bow of the god Indra and when one end of it is .seen on the ridge of a mountain and the other on a 
river bed the behef is that there w ill be normal rainfall, when both the ends are seen on a river bed there will be 
continuous and heavy rainfall, and when both the ends are seen on (he ridge of a mountain there will be a 
drought. It IS not considered as a bridge b\- which the souls of the dead reach the skv. 

There is universal belief in the transmigration of souls. E.ach soul has to pass through 84 lakhs of 
forms including ammal and msect. Messengers of l ama take the souls before the Lharamraj. who keeps a 
record of all good and evil actions performed in tliis world and give, a jud'Onent 


Among Pabela Khasiyas there is custom of making near a public tlioroiiglifare a rhabulm (terraced plat- 
form) on which IS placed a single upright stone on which the name, parentage, residence and age of the deceased 
are engraved. This serves as a monument and is used by travellers as a place of rest. 

Stone and wood are used for building houses. The only restriction in the case of w-ood is that oak, cactus 
and khma wood are considered inauspicious for dwelling houses. 


Former^ the Dorns were not allowed to wear velvet, silk or other costly dresses nor to build pakka house= 


But mcreasmg contact with more advanced Hinduism and the gradual spread of education is slowly 
affecting the religious behefs of the Khasiyas and they are slowly returning to more orthodox beliefs and cere- 
121 om0s • 


The name Khasij a IS considered derogatory and Kha.siyas now claim to be either Rajput or Brahman pure 
and simple. As tar back as l.tOl Jlr. Bum (now Sir Richard Burn) noted that the Khasii as were be dnniim to 
put on the sacred thread and were claiming connexion with the Brahmans and Rajputs of the plains in order 
to better their social status. Tims movement has now spread very considerably- espcciallv in N'aini Tal and 
Almora, where we have already seen that even the Silpkars are affected. - i . 

The Khasiyas are freely a.s.sumiiig Brahman and Rajput surnames. Their social position has much im- 
proved since the W ar when many remiered meritorious seivice. The military exploits of the Khasas are en. 
slmmed m the records of the 39th lioyal Gaihwal Rifles. Wherever thev have been tried they have proved 
themselves brave men and in every other quality of a soldier may challenge any portion of the Indian array, 


• Dr. L. D. Jotlii A7i'«a Family Law, Intioductiou, p,ige 2l. 
t .ttkinson XI, Chapter IX, 

f Mountaineer”, .1 Summer RamJAe in the Himalayas, pages 187-9. 
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for “ each of these simple mountaineers has hidden away within his inner consciousness that little spark, perhaps 
dulled by disuse or oppression, which represents the fiercely^ burning flame of miUtary ardour that burned in the 
breast of some old ancestor.” — Historical Records of the 39th Royal Garhwal Rifles, 1923. page 8. 

The sub-d vis on of both Khas-Br.ahmans and Khas-Rajputs are legion, usually being named after 
someplace of former residence or some ancestor. The only rule seems +o be that no man may marry in his 
own gotra. The present day sub-castes are neither endogamous nor exogamous. Mr. Atkinson* gives a list 
of 250 septs of Khas-Brahmans. A list of no less than 1.02.5 sub-castes of Rajputs (mostly Khas) was sent me 
^rom Tehri-Garhwal Staiet. 

Among tlie Khasiyas marriage has no religious significance. It is merely an institution to regulate sexual 
relationship and an arrangement for brinainsrup children. Marriage among the Khasiyas is a simple affair — a 
mere question of purchase and sale of the girl. Bride-price is invariably taken and no religious ceremonies 
are essential. Some-times tlanibh puja is pei-formed when the bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom. 

Among the Pabelas there is a custom of making some payment known as tuatmdam to the maternal uncle 
of the bride. The presence of the bridegroom is not essential. When the husband is unavoida'oly absen tthe 
bride is formally married to a pitcher of water as representing him. This is called hiunhh biyah. An image 
of a god mav be substituted for the pitcher of water and then the name is pratima hiyah, or she may be married 
to an ak tree in arak hiyah. 

It is reported from Garhwal that there are two practices of this nature. In the first the widow (even if 
not childless) continues to live in her deceased husband's house and her brother-in-law goes and visits her there 
with her consent and that of the other reversioner. The second form is the common practice of taking to 
wife the widow of a deceased brother. The widow in this case leaves her own house and comes to 
the house of the brother-in-law as his permanent wife. The c'nildren of such a union are considered legitimate. 
This custom is confined to the inferior sub-castes of Brahmans. Rajputs and Khasiyas. 

The practice of a man going to live with a widow whom he marries is also found among the Khasiyas. 
The man is known as a katheln or takica. 

Suecesion among the Khasas is strictly agnatic. Mr. Panw notes " It is the custom for a man who has nO 
son to marry his daughter to a son-in-law who agrees to live in his house and who is known thereafter as the 
gharjauain. In such a case the daugther takes her father’s inheritance but should she eo into her husband’s 
house the inheritance usually descends to the nearest male heirs of the deceased. Even in the case of a ghar- 
jawain the relatives frequently make a strong fight for the property, especially if the marriage has been arranged 
by the widow after the death of her husband. In such case it is not uncommon for the widow to go through the 
form of selling the land to the gharjauain on the pretence that the sale-proceeds are required to repay him the 
cost incurred in settling her husband’s debts.” Sometimes no marriage ceremony is performed, but the essen- 
tial condition is that the son-in-law must live in the house of his father-in-law. The gharjawain institution is 
analogous to that of an " appointed daughter ” in early Hindu law. Sometimes a deed of gift is executed in 
favour of the daughter and gharjawain. but it is not an essential condition. A gharjaivain does not lose 
rights in his paternal estate. If a son be subsequently born to the father-in-law. the son and the gharjawain 
share the property equalh-. 

Adoption is against the Khasiya instinct and is not very frequent, though it is now obtaining a footing. 
An adoption among the Khasiyas ha.s more a secular purpo.se than a religious significance, no religious cere- 
monies of adoption arc observed. The boy is .simply brought to live with the adoptive father. He may 
be married or unmarried. 

A sonless mate owner can appoint an heir to his estate. A widow can appoint an heir with the consent of 
the reversioners. The large majority of successions among the Khasiyas aie of non-agnates. Adoption among 
Khasiyas is really a simple appointment of an heir, who will help a man in his old age, look to his cultivation 
and after the appointer's death perform his funeral ceremonies and pay up his debts, if any. As a return for 
services rendered, the adopted son gets the inheritance. 

If a man marries a divorced woman or a widow and she brings with her a son by her former husband 
such a son is caWeti jhatela. Mr. Atkinson notes that the ” children by a first marriage who follow the mother to 
her second husband's house lose their paternal inheritance but are entitled to succeed to their step-father’s 
property equally with their stepbrothers, his children of the second marriage ”. Backward Khasiyas would 
regard a jhatela succession as a matter of course, while more advanced Khasiyas wish to be rid of antiquated 
practices and e.xplain equal inheritance as a concession rather than .a lULdit. 

The custom of santiya bant, i.e., division per stirpes, was originally connected with the Khasiya law of 
jnheritance. but is now disregarded by courts. All sons get an equal share. 

The custom of giving a bigger portion to the eldest son when the family property is divided was fairly 
widespread among the Khasiyas, but is becoming obsolete now. The customary right of jethon is not 
enforceable in law. 

A daughter is not considered as an heir to her father. Formerly the courts recognized the right of a 
daughter to succeed her father when such a custom was alleged, but now daughters are excluded from inherit- 
ance and .so are their .lesceiidants. A daughter takes the estate only when her husband is accepted as a ghar- 
jawain or when a spr-i i.?.l deed of gift is executed by the last male owner. 

The Brahmans arul Rajputs brought to Khas-des by the Katyuri and Chand Rajas had considerable 
influence on the religious and social outlook of the Khasi 3 -as. but more modern contacts have had far greater 
effects. During the earlv part of the nineteenth century after the British occupation of the hill districts, a 
large number of tea estates and colonies were formed by the East India Company and other Europeans in 
Kumaun for voiking which Dorns and Khasiyas were recruited on a large scale. Home mines were also work- 
ed, e.g., the Dhanpur gold mine, for which also a large number of labourers was recruited. The labourers had 
to live awav from their homes and being cut off from their tribal associations for a considerable time imbibed 
new ideas. Since the British occupation communications have considerably improved. The great improve- 
ment of the pilgrim routes to the sacred shrines of Kcdarnath. Badrinath, Gangotri. and Jamnotri now 
attract creat numbers of pilgrims from the plains, social contact with whom has affected the older social organi- 
zations. Within the district itself the peoples of the different and formerly inaccessible parts have been brought 
closer together owing to improved communications, with the result that the old tribal, social and linguistic 
differences are d sappearing. It is also true that owing to the improvements in communications narcotics such 
as charas are imported on a large scale ; while cholera and other epidemics and crime are also increasing 


* Gazptleei, Volume XII, pages 421 — 428. 

The list id given at the end of Appendix C to Chapter XII of the Census Report on the United Provinces, 1931. 
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Formerly higher education in the hiUs was confined to Brahmans. Hence primitive tribes were not much 
influenced by Brahmanical civilization and adhered to their own tribal customs. But modern universal educa- 
tion is levelling down society, with the result that the people are giving up their family or tribal vocations and 
entering service. This often makes them unfit for and discontented with their social environments. The people 
are also borrowing foreign customs in the matter of clothes, houses, and drink with the result that their standard 
of living has considerably risen, while their income has not kept pace with it. This is more particularly notice- 
able among the Garhwali soldiers who went to Europe during the Great War. Their outlook on life has 
changed and they find themselves out of their element in their old homes and villages. They look down upon 
their neighbours and have no definite purpose in life. 

An increase in the taking of intoxicants is thought by some to have contributed to an increase in disease, 
especially consumption. This disease is said to have been rare in ancient times. My informant remembers 
having hcar3 from old people in his childhood that in olden daj'S if a person suSered from consumption he 
was taken to a forest and made to walk over a pit covered with slender branches and leaves. The patient fell 
into the pit and was burned there. This shows how dreaded that disease was then. 

Legislative and administrative measures have also greatly interfered with and modified primitive social 
customs, such as the sale of Dorns as slaves, the customs of offering human sacrifices to deities, the custom of 
beda (or bedu-art) or rope-riding, etc. 

Christian and Arya Samaj proselytizina has also had its effects, for those who have come under such 
influences leave their folklore, music, games and festivals and often leave their former professions. 

The modern uplift movement has resulted in more and more Khasij'as donning the sacre<l thread and styl- 
ing themselves Bhandari, Ncgi, Bist, Rautela, etc. Under the old Hindu Rajas tlicro was little possibility of 
a Khasiya rising to be a Brahman or Rajput. Tlie new immigrants from the plains saw to that. But ii}_ mo- 
dern times it is by no means uncommon to find that by acquiring education ami more especially wealth a man 
manages to pass from Khas-Brahman to Brahman or from Khas-Rajput to Rajput. Some of the more ortho- 
dox resent such transformations but they are occurring with increasing frequency nevertheless. It seems to 
be a fact that when the later- more cultured and orthodox Brahmans came to Ktimaun in the time of the 
Chand Rajas they proceeded to proselytize the population of Khasiyas to a considerable extent, and gave 
some the sacred thread. The idea was to bring all such ui?n within tlic pale of the caste system and Hindu 
religion as far as possible. Some of the later immigrants wore so strict that they would not allow fuel to be taken 
into their kitchens by the low castes w ithout its having been washed, and they would never take water from 
the hands of those who did not wear the sacred thread. '’.Yhother the putting on of the sacred thread can 
make a person a twice-born ” is a question that will be answered differently according to the outlook of the 
person questioned. But it is certain that the sa7i.skar purification does not end there, it carries with it 
certain duties and obligations. The whole course of conduct and life of a *• twice-born ” is supposed to be 
strict and orthodox in every way. Study of the Vedag, the performance of yugiuis or sacrifices and rituals, 
the imparting of instruction to others, piety and the acceptance of no gratifications were imperative. An 
interesting catalogue of the qualifications of the Brahmans who were to be invited to the yagna performed by 
Raja Dasrath with a view to securing male offspring is given in the Ramayan of Valmiki. It may, however, be 
argued that many Brahmans of today have fallen from such an ideal and yet are still regarded as twice-born 

Whatever be the point of view taken it is, however, certain that this movement to adopt the sacred thread 
is a healthy sign of a desire for social uplift w hich is all to the good. 

Ill — Ths Brahmin 7 and Rajputc. 

The third class consists of the de.scendants of the later Braiiman and Rajput immigraius from the 
plains after the Aryan invasion of Northern India. Their ancestors were mo.stlv brought to this part of lii,- 
land by the Rajas of the Katyuri and Chand dynasties, by whom they were emploved as preceptors or soldiers 
They were given villages for their service. The descendants of many of these old families in Almora still have 
in their possession copperplates on which the fact of the original grant w.as engr.aved. .'tiich grants were coufiriu- 
ed by the Nepalese Government in the time of the Gurkhas domination ofknmaunand again bv tlie British 
Government since. Some of these families know whence their ancestors .arigiiu-llv imgrated. 'Phe lea'lin' 
families of Joshis in Almora say they came from Jinisi (Allahabad district). Pant.s sav they came from 
Maharashtra, Pandes of the Gautam gotra from Kot Kangra in the Punjab and Pande.s of the Bharadwaj 
gotra from Kanauj (Farrukhabad district), and Tewaris from Gujarat. Tlie Rautelas claim to be de.scendants 
of the Chandrabansi Rajas of Kumaim. Padyare claim solar descent. Giisain (which means master) repre-ents 
a descendant of some family of feudal overlords. Negis were military officials . the word also .signifies a leader. 
Rawat in common parlance means a big man. The Rawats were also military officials, bme account savs 
their ancestor Rawat was a former king of Donakote in Kali Kumaun. 

The sub-divisions of both Brahmans and Rajputs in Kumaun are innumem^ile. Of Cue Rajput cl.ins 
the more inportant, who are incidentally now classed as sayatia.t. arc the Bangaris. Bists. Oangwals. Kath- 
yats. Manrals. Padyars, Rajbars, Rautelas and Rawats. These have all been very powerful fa nilics in the 
past and even at present many of them enjoy a privileged position in society. 

Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti accepted 26 sub-castes a.s near and real kinsmen of Kaihtiriva or reigning 
Rajas and hence called Jankari or real Rajputs. ~ 

I quote below from a note by Pandit Uma Datt D.ingwal. b.,\., ll.b.. Siib-D' visional Officer in the 
Tehri-Garhwal State. 

“ There are about 380 sub-castes of Brahmans in the Tehri Garhwal State, most of whom derive their 
names from the villages in Garhwal in which their progenitors originally settled. Some are named after their 
forefathers. 

Broadly, the Brahmans of Tehri-Garhwal are divided into two classes, viz. 

(1) Brahmans of pure descent, who have pure Aryan blood in them, and 

(2) Brahmans who are descendants of mixed marriages between Brahmans and Khasiyas and are some- 

times called Khas-Btahmans. 

The first group is again divided into two sub-sections, viz . — 

(a) Sarolas, and 

(b) Non-iSaroZas. 


Origin. 


Sub-castes 
of Brahmans 
and Rajputs. 


brahmans 
in the Tehri- 
Oarhwal 
State. 
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I have purposely avoided using the most common epithets of Oangari and Xanagotri in the above-mentioned 
classification for, besides their having more than one implication in different ways, they have become so much 
the subject of bitter controversy that it is better to a . oid them when the purpose of ethnology can as well be 
served without their use. As a matter of fact I received reports from several persons eomplainmg against 
their being entered as Gangaris or Nanagotris in the census records. 

The various meanings that are attached to these disputed words will be given later. 

Sarola. Sara is a Hindi word which means the top or peak of a hill. Sara ka Sarola, gadka Gangari is a very common 

saying in Garhwal, which is advanced wherever the origins of the words <S'arolu and Gangari are considered. 
The saying means, that those who lived at the top were called Sarolas and those who lived at the gad, i.e., near 
the river were called Gangaris. So far as the origin of the Sarola community is concerned part of the saying 
seems to be based on the fact that the primary twelve clans of Sarolas derive their names frogi the twelve 
villages all of which are found in Chandpur, the historical residence of Raja Kanakpal,* the founder of the 
dynasty of the rulers of Tehri Raj. Like many other social customs or distinctions that trace their origin from 
the advent of Raja Kanakpal the Sarola community also dates its origin from that time. It is said that the 
clan of Nautiyals was one of those which came to Garhwal with the Raja. The first twelve sub-castes of Sarolas 
above referred to are ; — 

(1) Nautiyal, (5) Maithani, (9) Gairola, 

(2) Dimri, (6) Raturi, (10) Chamoli, 

(3) Khanduri, (7) Thapliyal, (11) Hatwal, and 

(4) Semalti, (8) Semwal, (12) Lakhera ; 

which derive their names from the villages of Nauti, Dimmar, Khandura, Senalta, Maithana, Ratura, Thapali, 
Serna, Gairola, Chamola, Hatwalgaon, and Lakherigaon respectively. 

The Brahmans of these villages, owing to their being close to the capital somehow or other exerted more 
influence both in the court and in the palace tha.n any other co.mmunity, and so by virtue of their continued 
enjoyment of certain privileges came to be regarded as a distinct community in course of time. Since the 
time of Raja Kanakpal, the Nautiyals and Khanduris of village Raturi in British Garhwal have always been the 
Raj gurus (religious preceptors) of the rulers of Garhwal and, until the expulsion of the Gurkhas in 1815, 
the Khanduris were also the hereditary’ kanungos of Garhwal (since then the office has undergone several 
changes). But final shape an.d consolidation was given to this community by Raja Ajaipal, who, in order to 
remove the commensal difficulties of his standing army, which included numerous sub-castes, ordered the 
army to take food from a common mess if it was cooked by a Brahman of the community to which the Raja’s 
cooks belonged. 

This ordinance gave the final shape to the Sarola community as we find it to-day and this is the only 
difference between the Sarola and non-Sarola Brahman, As a group the Sarola community is an endogamous 
group and its sub-clans are exogamous. But the whole group is so small and offers so many difficulties over 
marriage that some of the exogamous groups have split up into still smaller groups in order to give them a 
wider choice of brides and bride-grooms. For instance the Nautiyal sub-caste is again divided into six other 
Bub-castes, viz., Dhangan, Palyal, Hanjkhola, Gajaldi, Chandpuri, and Bousoli all of which call themselves Nauti- 
yal but inter-marry among themselves. The origin of these smaller sub-castes, seems to be that their progeni- 
tors all belonged to the same parental .stock of Nautiyals, but settled in different villages after Which they 
became called. As has been .said above there were only twelve original sub-castes of Sarolas but now there 
exists a far greater number, tor instance, Bijalwans, Dyundis, Kotiyals, Dobhals and so on. How and 
when these later clans were added to the primary stock is not definitely known except in the case of Dobhals, 
but it is most j)robable that the reason which led to the splitting of Nautiyals also led to the formation 
of these later sub-divisions. 

There is only one family of Dobhal Sarolas in the whole of Garhwal and that family is in the f5tate. This is 
the latest addition to the Sarola group which took place as follows. There was a Dobhal Brahman, who as such 
belonged to the fi'iiauthoki class of the non-Sarola group. He had no i.s3ue and so adopted a Sarola bov who 
belonged to the Chamoli sub-caste, because there is nothing to prevent a non-Sarola from adopting a Sarola boy. 
The boy adopted the sub-caste of bis adoptive father but retained his Sarola status. 

The .status of a Sarola is not affected by his marriage even to a Khas-Brahman girl, nor by being adopted 
by a person of any other Brahman caste, so long as he observ'es the caste rules of food. 

The Sarolas have always found it difficult to procure wive.s among themselves and this has lead to a very 
common custom among them of inter-marrying with non-sarolas, and in some cases they also keep Khasiya 
women as concubines. The husbands, as already observefl can preserve their Sarola distinction, but the 
offspring bom of such mixed marriages are not entitled to the designation of their fathers, and are called 
Gangaris. 

The inevitable result of this custom is that the number of Sarolas is continually decreasing. In the 
family of Lakhcras there are only two Sarolas in the whole State. There are only 11 Hatwal Sarolas, 
12 Raturi Sarolas, 2 Thapilyal Sarolas and so on in the State. The total number of Sarolas at present is 735 
(401 males and 334 females). 

Oangari. have to go back to the same saying, Sara ka Sarola, gad ka Oangari to find the meaning of the word 

Oagari. Literally the word means an inhabitant of gangari, i.e., of the regions lying on the bank of the Ganges. 
As these regions by the side of the Ganges are generally low in the valleys and much Vvarmer, the word came to 
mean any inhabitant of a low-lying valley or of a warm place. It is in this literal sense that the word is stiff 
used in Rawain and .Jaunpur parcanas and in Taknaur. .Tads of Taknaur Nelangcall all people living below 
Harsil Gangaris ; the people of Rawain and .Jaunpur call all people living on the eastern side of the State Gan- 
garis whether they be Brahmans or Kaiputs or even Doms. People of Fatehparbat and Panchganin 
call even the inhabitant.s of lower Rawain Gangaris, for the latter region is comparativelv much w-armer than the 
former on account of its being on the bank of the .Tumna. But the word when used for Brahmans only as 
compared with , Sarolas loses its original meaning just as the word Sarola no more means an inhabitant of the 
top or peak of a hill. In its latter .sen.se the word Gangari only serves as a term to contrast all other Brahmans 
from the .8arala.s. Another thcorv is that this word G'awpari was invented by the Sarolas. .Just as a .Jad of 
Nelang calls any man who lives below Harsil a Gangari no matter whether he be a Brahman or a Rajput or even 
a Dnm so the Sarola living on the top of Chandpur peak contemptuously called all others living elsewhere on 
the hanks of the Ganges Gangaris. and if a Sarola married or kept a woman of any other caste than those at 
the top. the offspring were given the name Oangari. It is on this ground that several Brahmans of Tehri based 
their objection against the application of the term Gangari to them. Thus it will be seen that the word 
Gangari is ambiguous. 

• According to the StTte nrehives he ascended the throne o Baisakk, Sam^iat 745, i.e., April, A. D. 688,^ 
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The use of the word Nanagotri is also not free from difficulties for like the word Gangari it also Nanagotri. 
is given two interpretations differing widely from each other. Sana in Hindi means mother’s father and Sana- 
gotri means one who traces his descent through his mother or through his mother's family. It may be that 
the word is a remnant of the promiscuous days before Sewetketu, son of Uddalak, introduced the institution 
of marriage. 

Another interpretation is that the word Sana in Sanskrit means ' many ’ and a Sanagotri is one whose 
gofra is traced to one of the thousand RiViis who were bom after the first ten Rishis were born of Brahma. 

If the latter. interpretation is correct it is difficult to see why Sarolas and other Brahmans of the first rank are 
not called Sanagotris when their gotras descended from Bharadwaj, Shounak, Kas 3 -ap and Koundiya who were 
among the thousand Rishis bom later. 

Whatever the real meaning, the fact appears to be that man\’ Khas-Brahmans are also called Sanagotris, 
and a Sanagotri Brahman is generallj’ considered much inferior to a Sarola or a Gangari Brahman ”. 

Again I quote from Jlr. Dangwal’s note : — 

“ The Rajputs of Tehri-Garhwal may be divided into three classes, riz., — (1) Thakurs, (2) Rajputs higher 
than Khas-Rajputs, and (3) Khas-Rajputs. 

Thakurs are the kinsmen of the Tehri Raj family and arc among the descendants of the dynasty of Raja 
Kanakpal. 

Rajputs of the higher order include those who claim descent from the petty chiefs who ruled in Garhwal 
before they were brought under the consolidated rale of Raja Ajaipal and his descendants, those who claim to 
have descended from the ruling family of the Katyuris of Kiimaun, and those who claim to have come alon<T 
with Raja Kanakpal as his courtiers, etc. 

Khas-Rajputs, who form the majority of Garhwali Rajputs, are said to be either mixtures of the higher 
Rajputs and Khasiyas or are pure Khasiyas who have come to be known as Rajputs. The old saying Kedare 
Khas ilanrlale indicates that Kedarkund, which is another name tor Garhwal, was a stronghold of the Khasivas 
before Brahmans and better class Rajputs immigrated into Garhwal. The name Khasiyahas now become a 
derogatory term and is resented by all Khas-Rajputs. Khas kahe to Khas pare lame ko ho jaya. ek bar Segi kahe 
lot pot ho jaya is a very significant saying which is coramonlv used. It not only explains how a 
Khasiya grows offended at being called a Khaisya but also hints that the sub-caste of Negi has become 
an all embracing sub-caste in which Khasi^’as usually' try' to gain admission. The saving means " Call a man 
a Khasiya and he will get angry and will quarrel, call him Negi and he will become exceedingly happy and 
glad”. (Lot pot ho jana literally means to laugh to such an extent that one falls down.) 

Now-a-days the distinction between a real Rajput and a Khasiya is fast decrc aii.l the word Khasiya is 
disappearing from common use. The War, in which many Khasiyas served, is largely responsible for this ”. 

How numerous are the Rajput castes, especially among Kh''s-Rajputs. is seen from the fa t tint at the 
recent census no less than 1,025 sub-castes were returned from the 2.918 villages of the Tehri-Garhwal 8tate. 

The religion of the higher Brahmans and Rajputs of the hills has, to some extent, been affeited by Religion, 
contact with the animistic beliefs of the Khasiyas and Donis. But modern teiidcncies are rapidly purifvinu it 
of these accretions, though the attitude of the high castes towards Khasiyas and Dorns is slowly relaxing. 

7 1’. — 37 iscellaneotts. 

Besides the above t.irea raijor co.n uu lities there are misecllaucius im uigrants of otlier castes and 
races from the plains and elsewhere. 

Of these mention may be made of the \ aishyas. Many of these are the descendants of families who were 
attracted to Khas-des when the Katyuri and Ghand dynast'ies were in power. Thev are much sub-divided as 
would be expected from the nature of their arrival. The names of their sub-divisions are often derived from the 
places in which they first settled, e.g., the Gangolas of Gangoli. Kuinayans of Kali Kiiiiiauii. The must im- 
portant of their sub-castes are Gaugula, .Jagati, Kawa, Kholbliitiya, Kuiiiayan, Okhaliya, Salamgahiya. Syal 
and Tantri. 

Then there are the descend vits oi lui uigrants from Tiiibet known as Bhotivas who are now claiming to 
be Rajputs. 


Rajputs in 
the Tehri- 
Garhwal 
State. 
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UKTOrCHABILITY AS OBSERVED BY THE CASTE HINDUS IN THEIR 

OWN FAMILIES. 

, 3. (a) Untouchability as observed by the Caste Hindus in their own families. 

By R. y. Chitnis. 

1. Now that the question of untouchability amongst the Hindus has come to the fore- 
front. if one were to take a survey of all the Hindu communities and observe their daily practices 
carefully he will find that untouchabilitv is not confined to the Depressed Classes alone. 

2. The religious preceptors amongst the Hindus hav'e framed certain rules of conduct and 
enjoined their strict performance by the caste Hindus in their daily routine. As a result of 
these religion, s injunctions it will be seen that untouchability. to a certain e.vtent, is observed 
by the caste Hindus in their own households with respect to their mutual behaviour nuth each 
other. 

3. The religious injunctions relating to untouchability are based, it seems, on certain hygienic 
principles which are enforced in practice in the name of religion.* Thus both Hygiene and Re- 
ligion are, as it were, mixed up together and are inseparable from each other. 

4 . In order to be able to ascertain clearly the incidence and extent of untouchability as 
observed by the caste Hindus, it is desirable to grasp the exact meaning of the following terms, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the writings of Hindu religious preceptors and which 
indicate the composition of a Hindu family. 

5. Sapindas or blood relations are of two sorts : — (1) Got raj Sapindas who belong to the 
same Gotra or family as the deceased. They are all Agnates connected with the deceased by 
an unbroken line of male descent, and (2) BMnna Gotra Sapindas who belong to a different Gotra 
or family from the deceased. They are all cognates, that is persons related to the deceased 
through a female and they are called Bandhus. 

6. Under Gotraj Sapindas come : — (a) Sapindas proper. They include blood relations 
to the 7th degree only reckoned from and inclusive of the deceased and (6) Sanidnodakds. They 
are those male relations of a Hindu to whom he offers oblations of water while performing the 
Shradha ceremony and include all his Agnates from the 8th to the 14th degree. Those coming 
after the 14th degree up to the 21st one are simply classed as Sagotrds. 

7. Bhinna Gotra Sapindas or Bandhus, as they are called, comprise three groups of persons — 
(1) Atma-Bandhus. (2) Pitri Bandhus and (3) Malri Bandhus. Persons designated as AUna- 
Bandhus include : — (1) father’s sister’s son, (2) mother’s sister’s son and (3) mother’s brother’s 
son. In the same way Pitri Bandhus and Matri Bandhus include the same aforesaid relations 
of one’s father and mother respectively. 

8. The composition of a Hindu family being known it is not difficult to understand the 
incidence and extent of untouchability to be observed by different groups of persons. 

9. On the occasion of a birth or a death in a Hindu family the members composing it are 
required to observe untouchability in a prescribed manner. The period prescribed to be observ- 
ed by different members of the family varies according to their propinquity. Generally speak- 
ing Sapindas are to observe untouchability for full ten days from the date of birth or death ; 
while the Samdnodahds are to observe it for three days only. Sagotrds may observe it for a single 
night or they are relieved from its observance by a purification bath. 

] 0. There is also a difference in the degree of untouchability according to its incidence either 
as attached to a birth or to a death. In the former case i.e.. in the case of Janandshauch un- 
touchability is not ob.served in all its rigour. Sapindas and others can have, then, free inter- 
course with cath other but they arc to abstain, during the period prescribed, from performing 
their daily worshi]) and such other acts of a religious nature. Janandshauch is thus distinguish- 
able from HJiitdshouch during which jieriod Sapindas and others are both untouchables and 
ineligible to perform their daily practices of a religious character. 

11. In case of a birth in a Hindu family the burden of observing untouchability with all 
its im].lication.s falls .solely and wholly to the share of the mother. If an abortion takes place 
during the -oth or fith month of her pregnanacy she ha.s to observe it for as many days as the 
number of months she may have carried. But the father and other Sapindas have to observe 
Janandshauch for three days only. Delivery from and after the 7th month necessitates the 
observance of Janana.shauch, by mother, father and other Sajundas to the 7th degree, for full 
ten days. 


* The underlying principle is clearly tabu, but tabu itself can no doubt be described as often due to a 
de.sire to escape infection and therefore perhaps as hygienic even when based on completely erroneous prin- 
ciples. 


J. H. H. 
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12. The general rule as to the observance of Mritdshauch is given above in paragraph 9. 
The Mritashanch to be observed by particular members of a Hindu lamdy is given below in a 
tabular form : — 

Mritdshauch to he reserved. 


Periofl ft >r hich and oircurnstanoes 

For whose sake. By whom. \ arying the same. 


1. Father and mother 


Son who may or may not have 
undergone thread ceremony. 


10 days from the date of death or 
from the date t.n which the death 
is known. 



Daughter (unmarried) ... 

Ditto. 


Daughter (married) 

3 days (it the death is known within 
first 10 days). 


Ditto 

1 J d.iys ( it the deatli is known after 
the tinst 10 dp.y.s). 

2. Son (who may have undergone 

Father and mother 

10 days. 

thread ceremony.) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 days (if the death is known after 
tue iiisit 10 days ). 

Son (who maj' not have under- 

Ditto . . 

3 days. 

gone thread ceremony). 

3, Daughter (unmarried) ... 

Father and mother 

1 day (if not more than 6 months 
old). 


Ditto 

3 days (if more than 6 months old 
till marriage.) 

Daughter (married) .. 

Ditto 

3 day; (if the death occurs either 
at lier paients’ or at her hus- 
banil'si. 


Ditto 

H ('f death oco ,rs at a distant 
plai e). 

4. Brother (who has undergone 

Sister (married) 

3 days lit death takes place at his 

thread ceremony). 


sister's;. 


Ditto 

H day- (if death takes place else- 
where in (lie seme village). 


Ditto 

1 day 'll dtsati’ place at a 

distant village). 

6. Sister (maiTied) 

Brother (who has undergone thread 

3 d.i>s , ;f death takes place at her 


ceremony). 

bi'ui iicr'.s ). 


Ditto 

H days (if elsewheie in the same 
Village). 


Ditto 

1 day (it at .t distant village). 

6. Husband 

Wife 

10 days (even if the death is known 
alter the first 10 days). 

7. Wife 

Husband 

Ditto. 

8. Father-in-law and mother-in-law Son-in-law 

3 days (if the death takes place at 
the residence of the son-in-law). 


Ditto 

li days (if death takes place at 
some other place). 


Ditto 

, 1 day (if death takes place at a 

distant village). 

9. Son-in-law . . 

. Father-in-law and mother-in-law 

3 days (if the death takes place at 
the lesidence of the father-in- 


law). 


10. Maternal uncle 


11. Maternal Grand-father 


12. Maternal Grand-mother 

13. Maternal aunt 


14. Paternal aunt 


Sister’s son and daughter 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Grand-son or grand-daughter . . 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Sister’s son and daughter 

Ditto 

Brother's son and daughter 
Ditto 


3 days (if the death takes place at 
the sister's son's house). 

3 days (if sister's son was under his 
maternal uncle's obligations). 

1 day (it death occurs at a distant 
village). 

3 days (in the same village). 

H days (if death oecws at a dis- 
tant village;. 

IJ days. 

3 day.-, (if the matemai aunt dies 
at their own residence). 

H days (if death takes place else- 
where). 

3 days (if death takes place at the 
brother's son’s house). 

H days (if death takes place else- 
where). 
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3. (b) Tbe custom amongst the Hindus ol Bombay oi initiating their children as Fakirs daring the 

Moharum festival. 

By R. Y. Chit n is. 

Origin of the custom. 

TLe Tahcots or Tauas. which are installed ev'er^'here at the beginning of the Muslim 
celebration of the Moharum each year, are the symbolical representations of Hasan and Hussain, 
the grandsons of the Proj'her. The Hindu.s. by their close association wth their Muslim neigh- 
bours. began, in course of time, to look upon them as worthy of veneration and used to mix up 
freely with tire Muslims in celebrating the annual Moharum festival. The issueless amongst 
them even v ent .«o fur a.s to T ^ke a vow of installing Taboots in their own house and at their cost 
and t.lso of inii iating uieir chikiren as Fakirs, if by the grace of these prophets they are favoured 
vnth TTOgenv. Habit being a second nature, the cu.stom observed by their ancestors in the 
bvgmic dav ' has bfccom»‘ ]'revalentandis stdl followed by the members of many a caste amongst 
the Ibndu.-. rs^ ecifillv an.cnsol the agricultural and artisan classes. 

I nifiatioii ceremony and its essodials. 

hern’, er anvbodv desires TO initiate his child as a Fakir he is requited to give the child 
a fresh bath ttnd after covering it over with new garments suitable to the occasion to take the 
chi'd ^0 anyone oi the Tc'hce/' installed in the neighbourhood of his residence on or after the 
5th dr.v of Mohau.m. Before lie proceed.s there he mnst take uith him some coloured yarn 
to ht V oni over the new garment by the child as a garland on the breast and as wristlets on the 
VTisT-. The yarn is coloured m significant colours to indicate the fact that the two brothers— 
Ha.'-an and li’us^aiu — had to take ’.ip the cudgels on behalf of their subjects on the eve of their 
marria.cf — an auspicious day in their life but which, in tbe end. proved fatal to them. A Moham- 
medan priest who ofiieiates is pre.sent at the Taboot installation nt all times of the dav. Upon 
the prodi ction of the child and on the wish of getting it initiated as Fakir being duly expressed 
and on tbe jiroduction of the necessary ntaterials, e.g.. yarn, incense and other articles of worship 
the prit.-'t Liut-s son.e incense before the Taboot and fumigates the yarn over it and by mutter- 
ing son.e prayers iiit okes the Prophet's protection for the child. Then the child is asked to 
w>ar the vani, as aforesaid, as a blessing from the Prophet and to distribute some alms to 
the pour. 

Olmrraiiees during the initiation period. 

As an hunible belie\n in the spiritual powers of the Prophet the child is required to beg 
aim.-- from boor to door fn mj the time of his initiation till the 9th day of Moharum which is looked 
upon a.s the day of the ma.s.sacre. Pice and pulse mixed together is usually given as alms to this 
newly initiared Fakir wlienever he goe.s abegging. "W'ith whatever cash received as alms, 
he i.s to piuLha.«e hour, ghee and gul or raw sugar and prepare sweet balls out of the same. All 
the alms collected— w lierher law grain or cooked food — after partaking of the same is meant to be 
distributed in charity and so on the 9th day of Moharum before midnight it is handed over to 
the off( iating prie.st at the Taboot imstallation for such distribution amongst the poor and des- 
titute Fakirs. The whole collection at each Taboot installation is so distributed generally on 
the 3rcl ilay after the ininier.sioii ceremony. On the 10th day of Moharum and before the immer- 
sion ceueroony takes place the yarn worn by the initiated child is thrown over the Taboots. After 
flic vain is thrown over the Taboots the child has to bathe again and after this bath it is 
.supi o.sed to be free from pollution. 

There is a great scarcity of water in the sacred places of the Muslims and this fact accounts 
for the rea.son why the child is not allowed to bathe during its initiation period. By under- 
going this initiation ememony the child is not supposed to have become a convert to Islam but 
by huinhle siipp'lication it simply becomes a believer in the spiritual powers of the Prophet and 
while doing so it remains all along in the pale of Hinduism. 
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4. (i) Note on Moghias. 

By H. 6. Waterjield, Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General in Central India, Criminal 

Branch. 

The generic name of the tribe, commonly spoken of now as the Moghias, is not Moghia but 
Baori and the tribe, with its name, according to its own traditional history, was brought in to 
existence in the following manner. 

About 36(1 years ago, probably in the time of the Emperor Akbar, a Rajput Chief of 
Gujerat had to send a princess of his house to Delhi to enter the harem of the Emperor. Natu- 
rally she was escorted bv a large armed force which consisted of Rajput Thakurs, servants of 
her father’s Raj and in her company were many servants male and female of all conditions 
and castes. At one halting place the camp was situated round a large stone well [haoU or haori) 
into which, owing to some insult offered her or because of her shame at the thought of entering 
the harem, the Princess threw herself and was drowned. This well is variously stated to have 
been in Alwar or Jodhpur territory. The escort, with its conv'oy, now dared neither to go 
forward to Delhi nor to return to Gujerat and halted where they were until all their food sup- 
plies and funds were exhausted. By this time their encampment had become a perma- 
nent village and they took to looting travellers and committing dacoities and robberies 
all round about them. The Rajputs having taken to wife the various servant girls and female 
attendants of tlie late Princess raised families which of course were outcasted by other Rajput 
but which, amongst themselves, kept up the caste distinctions of their fathers and so have handed 
down to their clescendents the same caste names and distinctions as exist among real Rajputs ; 
the camp followers married such women of the surroimding country as they could obtain and 
one and all became known as the Baoliwalla or Baoli and finally Baori tribe of robbers and 
dacoits.* 

As last the community grew too large for maintauence in one place and their leaders decided 
to break up into parties and go in various directions. One party made for Delhi near which they 
settled and gained the title of Delhiwal Baori amongst themselves and that of Badhuk amongst 
the people of the country. This name is said to have been derived from ’ Bad Karin’. ‘ Bad Kar ’ 
and then Badhuk which means executioner or murderer from the Sanskrit Badh or Wadh to kill 
and so murder. 

Here again they had to take lower caste women of the country as wives with the consequence 
that their children fell in caste. Owing to increase in numbers parties had again to emigrate 
and did so, principally towards Oudh where eventually they formed large settlements in the 
‘ tarai ' and finally became so powerful that they committed very heavy dacoities on treasure 
and even attacked treasuries and went down cpiite close to Calcutta on their expeditions 
so that eventually military operations had to be undertaken against them in the early forties 
w'hen their strongholds in the tarai were destroyed and themselves scattered. One section of 
the refugees appears to be that now known as Baoris who are settled at Muzafternagar and 
Gorakhpur in the United Provinces, and who are certainly connected with another which came 
down into Gwalior and Bhopal and are now chiefly settled round Raisen in Bhopal and at 
Mungaoli in Gwaiior and are still known as Delhiwal Baoris and Badhuks, and often call them- 
selves Byragis. Baoris of the United Provinces have often, when they have absconded, stopped 
amongst the Badaks around Raisen and they can be recognised at once by Bhopal Badhuks and 
have apparently the same ‘ slang ' language'. 

Another portioii of the Delhiwal Baoris or Badaks came down into the Karrauli State and 
are now known as Karraulia Badaks. They intermarry with the Bhopal Badhuks and many 
many of them, owing to famine have come down at various times into Central India, where 
several families are now located at the Gwalior Settlement at Mirkabad, Mungaoli. These people 
too keep up connection with the United Provinces Baurias. 

The remaining large branch went back into Rajputana and became known as Baori, Bagri 
or Moghias according to the localities in which they finally settled. 

The name of Bagri, must not be confounded with the similar name of an apparently abori- 
guial tribe who are merely hunters and are in no way connected with the Baori Bagri. The 
latter are Baoris and are only called Bagris because they originally happened to settle in that 
parts of Rajputana called Bagur from which this name, which most Baoris repudiate, is said 
to be derived as also other names of the same branch such as Bagora, Baguri or JVagri, the 
last being now generally known as Takinkars in the Berars and the Deccan. 

The Baoris who remained in Marw-ar and all their descendants wUo migrated South and 
East are to this day called Baori, except a Division of them which got the name of Moghia, 
now so often used as a general name for all sorts of Baoris in the following manner : — 

A Colony of Jodhpur Baoris lived near the borders of Mewar (Udaipur) the Chief of which 
State employed then against a band of truculent Bhils or Minas (accounts differ) who had defied 
his authority, whom they so successfullv exterminated that the Maharaja, in his gratitude held a 
Durbar at which he took the whole colony into his service gave them land and said they should 
be to him as precious as the ‘ Moongas ' i.e., coral beads, of his nacklace. 


M53CC 


♦ This stor\’ seems to be widely spread among criminal tribes. — J. H. H. 
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Thus this Band came to be called the Moongias and finally Moghias and they settled down 
around Chittorgarh whence they spread southward into Malwa and the States bordering that 
country, losing, in the operation, touch with their Jodhpur Brethren and forming a new branch 
of the family with new divisions, such as Marwara, Kherara. iJalwi and God-wara, and because 
they were the first to be brought under regulations, gave their name to the department which 
eventually v.'as formed for the control of themselves and their kinsmen in Rajputana and Central 
India. From the connection of the department so called wuole of the branches of the tribe in 
Rajputana and Central India became known generally as the Moghia Tribe, a title which the 
majority of the sects do not acknowledge. 

Such is the tribal l i.storv handed down from generations past ; but the real origin of all 
branches of the Baori tribes would appear to be identical with that of the Sansi or Sansiya, 
who also claim Rajput descent and have the Rajput gotes oi sub-divisions. The Sansi have a 
mythical ancestor ' S.ms Mull , from whom sprang the Haburahs. Badhuks, Bagris, Baoris, 
Kungars. Gidias. Kecchaks, Bauriahs, Moghias and other tribes who are all professional 
thieves m Iio will eat, drink, smoke and some times cominit dacoities together but who will not 
intermarry. These again must be all connected with the supposed descendants of Sans Mull’s 
younger bi(,tijtr, Jlullsnoor. from whom the Beriahs, Kolahties Domes and Domaras, Xath 
Bediyas and Binds trace their descent, so that the majority of tribes now known as the Criminal 
Tribes in the noithetn half of India have probably arisen from a common stock, a proof of this 
theory being the great similarity of their ‘ slang ' or thieves talk, which except in their own 
brotherhood, has it.s roots in Gujerati and is very similar for all tribes, even though these tribes 
now have names so dis-sirailar to each other and varying according to the country they inhabit. 

The Sansi were originally Bhats to the Jat races, but as they increased in numbers and found 
it impossible for all to li\'e up on the Jats, they scattered ov-u Marvv^ar and Mewar and then on 
South and East over Jlalwa and the valley of the Narbuchlt to Nagpur and Hyderabad and 
gradually broke up into separate branches with distinctive n.traes which lost touch of each 
other and wandered farther and farther over India. Soon after this happened, each tribe ac- 
cording to its surroundings invented for itself a better ance.story and history and so cut itself 
still further from its parent stock until, in the course of time, some of the tribes came to be no 
longer recognised as being connected with th^' main branch of the Sansis which still flourishes as 
a separate tribe. 

The Baori portion of the tribe under various clan names and ivith a certain amount of clan 
cohesion became settled in Rajputana as Baoris. Bagris and Moghias — 

In Central India as Badaks (Delhiwal and Karraulia). Baoris, Bagris and Moghias. 

In Berar. the Central Provinces and the Deccan, Wagris or Takmkars and Baoris with 
curious local names. 

In Bombay as Bagodi. Takri and Phanspardi. 

In the I.’nited Proednees as Badaks, Habudahs, Baurias. Gidias, Kecchaks, Ariiks. 

In Bengal as Ivecchuks and Badaks, Bagdis and Baoris. 

In the Punjab a.s Bauriahs or Baoris. Delhiwal Badaks and Dhanderia. 

In Gujerat as Baoris (who go in for coining). 

That these sects of the tribe do keep up a certain amount of touch evith each other and re- 
cognise relationship is evident from the fact that members settled in Northern India, as for in- 
stance those of the United Provinces (Icnown as Bauriahs) and in Central India (known as Badaks 
and Baoris) when they abscond generally go south and remain away for years at a time, amongst 
their clan brethren of the locality they visit. Muzafferuagar Bauriahs have often visited the 
Badaks round Eaisen in Bhopal and there have been cases in which some of them have been 
arrested in the Central Provinces and Bombay through Badak informers. In the same way 
Bhopal Badaks have stated that absconders of their settlement have gone upto the Muzaffar- 
nagar Bauriahs, while very many of them have stopped for years with Baoris, i.c., Wagris or 
Takinkars and other iribal relations in the Berars and the Deccan. 

Ail of the.se tribes keep up a pretence of Rajput descent and their caste sub-divisions or 
‘ gotes ’ are those of the Rajputs, viz. : — 

1. Chohan. 2. Powar, 3. Rathor, 4. Solanki. 5. Dabi, h. Charan, 7. Dhamdhara. and some 
later added ones, such as Bhariara Bhatti, and their marriages are arranged according to the 
rules of these castes amongst the Rajputs, while the birth and death ceremonies are likewise 
governed by Rajput customs with local variations which will be noted later. 

Settlement and control under the Criminal Tribes Regidations has done much to break this 
large brotherhood, which practically stretches right acros.s India, of its criminal jiroclivities, 
more or less according to conditions, but in almost all its sects the propensity to crime is still 
inherent and is easily brought to the surface. 

Time and distance have caused greater or less severance of kinship between the various 
branches and when the ‘ Moghia ‘ Department was instituted the only Baoris that came under 
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its operations were those of Eajputana and Central India and consequently these have come to 
be generally known as ‘ Moghias ’ and are considered as distinct from various sects of their 
original tribe which are now known under new local names which have obliterated the memory 
of their descent from and kinship to the Badaks, Baoris and their original ancestors the Sansis. 

The first attempt to bring the Baoris or Moghias under rides was made in 1869, when the 
Political Agent in Mewar proposed a set of rules which he had drawn up and which many years 
afterwards, developed in to the rules laid down for the guidance of the Moghia Department and 
eventually became embodied in the rules for the control and reclamation of Criminal Tribes for 
the gu’dance of the States in Eajputana and Central India, issued by tbe Government of India. 
The members of the Trite affected by these regulations and now generally referred to as 
Moghias (instead of Baoris which should be their distinctive title) are, in Eajputana and Central 
India known under the following tribal names : — 

Merwara Baoris, Bagoras or Bagris. 

Kherara Baoris or Bagris. 

Karraulia Badaks and Bagris. 

Badaks or Delhiwals. 

Godwara Baoris. 

Malvi Baoris. 

Moghias. 

In Central India, the Moghias, who at the dose of the year 1906 numbered 2, 293 registered 
members, were shown in the census of 1901 as totalling males and females of all ages 6,381, 
and are of the Badaks, Karraulia, Godwara Kherara, Marwara, Malvi and Moghia sects. 

Of these the Kheraras are the most numerous and are to be found in the states of Indore, 
Gwalior. Dhar, Dewas, Rutlam, Sailana. Sitamau and .laora, Maksudangarh, Khilchipur, Nar- 
singarh and Rajgarh, in that portion of the Agen<.\v known as Malwa. .\11 these are named 
after the country in which, as Baoris, they originally settled and from which they sp>read, viz. : — 
the tract lying between Kotah and Jhalrapatan in Eajputana to a hue passing about 40 miles 
East of Gwalior and Jwad in the Bhopal Agency. 

Next come the real Badaks. known as Delhiwals and Karraulia Badaks or Bauris who are 
to be met with in the States of Bhopal, Gwalior, Fathari and Eajgarh east of a line miming due 
North and South of Bho]jal ; of these the Gwalior State members have now all been colonized 
at Mungaoli. 

The Marwaras who next come in numbers arc more scattered over the .bgency than all 
others and are to be found from West to East in the States of Indore, Gwalior. Jaora, Sitamau, 
Rutlam. Sailana. Garha, Bhopal, Dhar, Tonk (Siroiig Fergana), Narsingarh Rajgarh, Khilchi- 
pur and Maksudangarh and Kurwai. They and the Kheraras are frequently to be found to- 
gether and though mortal enemies on some points, the two .sects more generally bve and work 
together than any other two sects of the tribe. 

The next in order, as regards numbers, is the Godwara sect which take its name from the 
country of its origin, viz : — the tract lying on the frontier of ilarwar . outh of Pallu and stretch- 
ing from Mahairwara on the North East to Sirohi on the South-West and Mewar on the East. 

Members of this .sect are to be met with in the States of Rutlam. Narsingarh, Gwalior and 
Pathari. 

The Malvis come next and arc, as their name implies resident.-; of Malwa proper and to be 
found only in the Piploda, Thakurata. -laora. Rutlam and Sailana. Bhangarli of Indore and a 
portion of Bhopal lying in the Malwa country and in the Neori Pergana of Gwalior. 

Finally there are members of the tribe descended from the Udaipur Monghias or Moghias 
and answering only to the name of Moghia (not Baori) who are settled in the Malwa portion of 
Gwalior. 

All these sect.s are devided into the gotes of Bhati. Chohan. Solanki. Rathor or Charan, 
Dhandal. Powar, Dhamdara. Pidiara, Mahawana. .Iadov. Soorj Ransi. Gailote. Dabi and Kulmi. 

Of the.se Eathor or Charan are most numerous, while the Bhati. Solanki, Chohan and Puar 
come next in order and the numbers of the other gotes are all very few in comparison. 

Birth, marriage and death ceremonies are all carrietl out more or less according to those of 
the true Rajputs of the corresponding gotes. 

The Baori or Moghia in Central India has now practically given up dacoity as a profession 
though the Marwara and Kherara is still prone to break out in this form of crime if at all hard 
pressed by scarcity. 

The Badak or Karraulia very rarely now goes in for dacoity but is one of the most expert 
of burglars ; all goes in heavily for this form of crime. 

lessee d2 
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The Godwara will join the Marwara or Kherara, if he is allowed, in either dacoity or burglary 
but is not an expert and seldom works on his own. 

The Malvi is now scarcely to be called of a criminal class. He has gone in for business and 
in many cases has proved most successful and as a community the Malvi Baoris are better ofi 
than those of all other sects. 

The Moghia has very much the proclivities of the Marwara and Kherara but is less bold and 
expert than either. 

Indore ; 

November 1907. 


4. (ii) The Bhantus a criminal tribe of India. 

By C. J. Bonington. 

The Bhantus are one of the man}' wandering gipsy tribes of India who subsist by organized robbery and 
dacoity and who are for this reason proscribed by the Indian Government as criminal tribes. They are found 
in North and Central India, branches of the tribe also existing in Eastern India where are known as Karwal 
Nats. Their area of operations even extends as far as Burma, but they are not distinguishable there from 
the other Indians because they do not wander about in gangs. Being a proscribed criminal tribe, and pro- 
bably the most dangerous of all such tribes even in India, the Bhantu invariably covers his identity by adopt- 
ing an aZias such as Kanjar, Sansia, Habura, Beria, Chaparband, Kuchband. etc., with which he has no 
connection whatsoever as a tribe. 

For years the Government of the United Provinces has tried to confine them to settlements under the 
care of the Salvation Army, where they have been taught industries, but it is with great difficulty that they 
have been secured and confined within the limits of the settlement. A large gang of Bhantus in 1926 volun- 
tarily came to the Andamans from Indian jails and from free Bhantu settlements. These were settled on the 
land under the care of Staff Captain Sheard of the Salvation Army, and their wives and children were allowed 
to accompany them. In the Andamans their conduct has been good and the colony comprises 285 individuals. 
Here they cultivate the land, the younger men and boys also being employed in the saw-mills and on coolie 
labour in various other industries. 

Owing to their antecedents as a criminal tribe, there is very little information available about these 
people, except that found in police records. Hollins in his “ Criminal Tribes of the United Provinces ” g ives 
an account of their activities, but it is obviously difficult to obtain correct information, because they usually 
have a past of hitherto undetected history, or being good Bhantus. and there are few such, they do not wish 
to have their identity known, owing to the stigma attached to the name. In the Andamans no such conceal- 
ment is necessat}’ because their previous history is known, and they themselves are intimately known to the 
Salvation Army Officer in charge, who has been connected with them for many years. It is due to the latter’s 
co-operation that I have been able to place on record some data on their tribal organization, habits and cus- 
toms. 

Adjutant Sheard supplied most of the information in reply to a questionnaire, which I set, and spent 
several months verifying it, his experience obtained by daily contact with them for many years being rmique. 
The writer is extremely grateful to him for his care and willingness and for the thoroughness of his replies to 
the quest ioimaire. 

Origin. — The Bhantus claim descent from the Chauhan Thakur clan of Chitorgarh, which they regard 
as their mother city. Ethnologically they are perhaps of Dra vidian origin*, being a branch of a great nomadic 
race. According to tradition, most of the clan perished when the state was raided by Musalmans many years 
prior to the advent of the East India Company. Those who were fortunate enough to escape took to the 
jungles, becoming wanderers, and thus started their gipsy form of existence. Legend has it among them that 
the sacred threads of the Brahmins who were butchered in this particular Muslim raid weighed seventy- 
two maunds or 5,760 lbs. 

As far as one can judge, the Bhantus probably have an ethnological cormection with the Sansias, 
Haburas, Kanjars, Karwal Nats, and Jats ; but the present day members of the tribes named differ consider- 
ably. Prior to their proscription it was usual for the Bhantus to meet every rainy season on the plain of the 
old ruined city of Nuh-Khera to the north of .Talesar in the Kheri district of the United Provinces for the 
settling of disputes and marriages. No definite information can be obtained as to the etvmological lo^aaning 
of the word Bhantu, but one villager suggested that it is might have sprung from the practice of villij^rs and 
others, who, on seeing strangers on their land, invariably yelled out, Bhag-tu — “ Run away ”, obviously 
an aetiological derivation. Hollins is of the opinion that the term comes from “ Bhante ” in the sense of 
“ broken ” and that the name implies that the tribe is composed of various mixed elements, which is perhaps 
supported by its tradition of Rajput origin. 

Gots . — The Bhantus are said to be divided into some thirty-six gots or clans but only the names of twenty- 
four have been ascertained. Almost every got differs in the observance of customs relating to worship, 
marriages, burial, etc., of a few of which differences mention will be made later. Information with regaM 
to this must be taken with a certain amount of reserve as most of the Bhantus themselves had no idea there 
were so many gots. One man on being questioned gave the information that there were twelve and a half 
gots, explaining that eunuchs were given half a got. which is called the Hijara Got. 

As far as has been ascertained the system, of marriage is exogamous with the exception of one got. the 
Bhanswale. No particular explanation is offered as to whv the names of the gots were chosen, manv of them 
being selected from words in every day u.se. Several of the gots I have been able to identify with those men- 
tioned by Inspector Baldeo Sahai’s report on the origin, habits and customs of the wandering tribes, which 
he classes as Khanjars and Behrias inhabiting the Agra district in 1875. The Behrias usually marry Bhantu 
women and the difference from the Bhantu is therefore merely in that they follow a different profession while 
the .Sansias, Haburas, Kanjars. and Karwal Nats may have a common origin with the Bhantus. The Mahe 
got is referred to as one of the three principal Kanjar gots and the Dhapo got has a distinct affinitv with the 
Uhapu mentioned by Baldeo Sahai. who refers to it as one of the ‘ Puekas ' of the five gots which claim their 
descent from Bidhu, one of the three persoas whom legend ascribes to have been l)orn in the we.st at a place 
called Garwar. 


* W. Crooke’s “ Trih^x nvd f'as-ifs rf the Pronvrts'^ . 
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The Kanjar is more of a hunter than a criminal, but Kanjars have been known to work with Bhantus 
as the local adherents of a raiding partj'. It is probable that owing to the continual adoption of aliases, 
confusion has arisen as to the identity of the gots as well as that of the various criminal tribes as a whole. 

The names of the gota ascertained are as follows, a description following later in a tabulated form of the 
essential differences between the more important : — 


1. Sade. 

12. Marwarie. 

2. Dhapo. 

13. Dhaneke. 

3. Chareli. 

14. Rorke. 

4. Chanduwale. 

15. Pophat. 

5. Gadho. 

16. Mataike. 

6. Mahes. 

17. Ghasive. 

7. Gehla. 

18. Dholive (High). 

8. Bhanswale. 

19. Dholive (Low). 

9. Chhede. 

20. Mire. 

10. Koran. 

21. Range. 

11. Timachi. 

22. Gange. 


General Appearance . — The Bhantus are experts in all kinds of dacoity and robbery, and are skilled in the 
use of fire-arms. They are of good physique and are reputed to be good runners. The women are strong 
and handsome and are gifted with except ionally strong voices. They are clever and intelligent and are well 
able to take care of themselves and their families when the men of the clan are away on raiding expeditions. 

Dress . — They wear the “ lenga" or pleated skirt. This consists of some twenty to forty yards of material. 
The two ends are sewen up and a hole is made at one edge through which a cord is threaded. When the cord 
is drawn tight the skirt is “ kilted ”. An edging of contrasted material is sewn on the bottom edge to make 
it hang properly. Women who are not suckling children wear coloured “armlets”; a shirt made similar to 
a man’s and of any kind of cloth is worn loosely and hangs down over the lenga. a white or coloured cloth 
completing the dress. Girls wear clothes on the same lines. The men and boys have no distinctive dress. 
Jewellerj’ is also freely worn by the women, and the men invariably wear some small gold ear-rings, and 
occasionally a small necklace of gold ear-rings. On the whole the wonien are far more distinctive as a type than 
than the men, both in their dress and physical appearance ; they are completely different to other Indian 
women, a stout Bhantuni is not usually met with, while the men would pass easily for ordinary 
villagers. The women however are vers’ “ gipsy ’ in appearance and are dirty and untidy in their habits 
owing no doubt to the fact that they lead a nomadic life, and are always on the move leaving their filth behind. 
They also tattoo each other with an ink of burnt akaxia leaves in oil. The Bhantus possess no particular 
physical quality peculiar to themselves and the fact that they never oil their hair, a custom which is a direct 
contrast to that throughout India, is no doubt due to the faet that they are wanderers and unable to carry 
oil about or resort to the barber, but there is no special tabu on the use of hair oil except in ease of children 
in certain circumstances (See paragraph on Child-birth). 

Internal AdminUiration . — The Bhantus lead their nomadic life in gangs consisting of a dozen families, 
keeping as far as possible away from villages when they camp ; men from different gangs, would liowever 
combine in the event of a raiding expedition. The system of internal administration of the clan is communal, 
all disputes being dealt with by the Panchayat or council of elders. In theory this may be composed of any 
five members of the tribe called together to settle any particular dispute, but in practice certain persons 
by reason of their knowledge of tribal laws, etc., come to be regarded as the Panchayat of any particular gang. 
Age has little to do in deciding who shall sit on the Panchayat. On a dispute arising, the parties concerned 
appear before the Panchayat, each party having its own advocate to state its case and wangle for it. The 
whole however has the appearance of a debate more than anything else, for others (including women and 
children whatever the nature of the enquiry- may be) attend, and most have something to say in the matter. 
Generally speaking the Panchayat aims at reconciling parties rather than punishing them. They have how- 
ever considerable powers to inflict punishment, usually in the shape of pecuniar}.’ fines, some of the fines 
becoming the Panchavat’s perquisite. Besides disputes, all manner of offences against tribal custom such as 
incest (marriage within a got is so regarded), divorce, adulter}’, etc., are dealt with by the Panchayat, not to 
speak of trials by ordeal, settlement of marriage-prices, and questions of general importance affecting 
tribal life ; for their services they may also charge from ten to fifteen rupees. 

Crime . — As has already been said, the Bhantus prior to being confined to settlements lived entirelv by 
crime. A few were ostensibly engaged in agriculture but this only covered up their real activities. Their 
nefarious practices found most scope in dacoit}.’ or robberr’ by violence, but being a community organized 
for crime nothing came amiss to them. 

On deciding to commit a dacoity in any particular locality spies would be sent out to select a suitable 
victim, study the general habits of the villagers and the distance from any effective aid. and enumerate the 
number of men and firearms. Inspector Baldco Sahai also asserts in his report “ That they have been known 
to travel very great distances in disguise by rail for the purposes of committing theft.s. robberies, and dacoi- 
ties, never committing offences of any kind near their encampment ”. The raid usually took place at mid- 
night. Acting on the information given by the spies, men would be po.sted at various points in the village, 
and by firing off their guns attract attention from the main gang which would attack the particular house or 
houses previously appointed. The gang would usually consist of some thirty to forty men and w ould not be 
over-scrupulous in their methods. If resistance was shown they were merciless, indeed, the particular gang 
sent to Port Blair had committed over fifty murders in one series of outrages. As they w ere w oi king against 
time, cruel and violent methods were often adopted to compel the victims to reveal the hiding place of their 
treasure, such as forcing women to sit on burning charcoal, etc. Rape was common. The traditional w capon 
of attack was a short hard stick, thrown with tremendous force, while the lathi was used for defence. In more 
recent years, however, guns have been adopted and khaki worn. Having secured their plunder, they buried 
it immediately in the vicinity to avoid any incriminating evidence and dispersed. In the event of a murder 
being committ^. no serious action is taken, though it is regarded as pap or sin, and if a stranger has been mur- 
dered, the murderer distributes gur among the brotherhood. This costs Rs. 1-4-0. Should one of the tribe 
however be murdered the offender must give a feast costing Rs. 101. I\’hen the w hole .affair has blown over, 
the plunder is dug up and given to the women who dispose of it to the goldsmiths who act as receivers. 
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It is essentia] to emphasise the great part played by crime in the general life of the clan. A boy is initiated 
into crime as soon as he is able to walk and talk. Xo doubt the motive is practical to a great extent, 
in so far as it is always better to risk a child in petty theft, who, if he were caught would probably be cuffed, 
whOe an adult would immediately be a,rrested. An important part is also played by women, who although 
they do not participate in the actual raids have many heavy responsibilities. Besides disposing of most of 
the stolen property, they are also expert shop-lifters thus participating in the material support of the tribe. 
They also arrange for the legal defence of arrested men, as well as supporting and visiting relations in jail. 

A raiding party is composed of men who only operate at some distance from the district in which the rest 
of the gang containing old men and women and children have camped. Thus in the absence of the men on 
a raiding expedition, the women are responsible for the camp and the main body is in the charge of a woman 
and may be known by her name. It is no doubt this, which induces Hollins to remark that A feature of 
the tribal organization is that many gangs are led by women’’. Sir. Sheard informs me that he has never 
heard of an active gang being under the leadership of a woman or women while actually engaged in dacoity 
or raiding. Quite recently a number of Karwal gangs wished to come to the Andamans, and in every case a 
woman's name was given as the leader of the gang ; he was convinced however that this was merely for ease 
in reference to any particular gang and had no connection with leadership in crime. It is also apparently 
legitimate for a Bhantni to use her womanly wiles in the advancement of the tribe’s criminal activities, but 
such aid cannot be termed prostitution. 

W. Crooke in his ‘"Tribes and Castes of the Xorth- Western Provinces and Oudh " (pages 136 — 139) 
refers to the Bhantu as “ one who lives by stealing and thieving cattle ”. With the exception of stealing 
goats for food, cattle thieving is not indulged in. The Bhantu is essentially a highway robber and dacoit, and 
the difficulties and risks incumbent on the disposal and transport of cattle would be too great ; besides this, 
beef as an article of diet is forbidden. 

Momlitij. — The Bhantus, have a tribal code of moraUty which is strictly enforced. The moral standard 
is high and any offence is severely dealt with by the Panchayat. Many writers have ascribed to this tribe 
a veiy low state of sex morality, due no doubt to the confusion regarding the identity of the tribe owing 
to the adoption of aliases, such as Behria, the morals and discipline of which tribe are notoriously lax. 

Promiscuous intercourse before or after marriage is condemned. It is usual for Bhantus to marry 
Bhantus, but union with Behrias is common. A strict rule is maintained to prevent marriage with blood 
relations, that parties should not marry within the same got, there is however one exception, that of the 
Bhanswale Got who may marry u ithin their own clan. Should it accidentally happen that two persons within 
the same got marry one another, they are brought before the Panchayat and fined Rs. 100. Where inter- 
course or adultery between two people of the same got is proved, the parties are guilty of incest, a serioua 
offence, mention of which is made later. 


Marriage. — The ceremony and arrangements for marriage differ greatly according to gots. Beneath 
follows a description of marriage according to the Sade Got. all essential differences between gots being men- 
tioned in the tabulated form appended. A system is in force throughout the clans whereby it is incumbent 
upon certain clans to intermarry according to certain rules ; for instance a boy of the Dhapo Got marries a 
girl from the Chireli Got. A Dhapo boy may not marry a girl of the Dhapo Got but may marry a girl of the 
Chireli Got, provided there is no blood relationship with the grandmother, i.e., the marriage system is 
patrilineal and exogamous, and the female line is barred for two generations. He may however marry a 
girl of any other got. 


Formerly the age of marriage for both a man and a woman was from 20 — 23, but latterly, prior to the 
Sards Act, young children could be married at the age of the ten with consummation on puberty. Much 
depended on circumstances and the ability to pay the money demanded. In the Sade Got the parents of the 
boy send male friends to the parents of a suitable girl. If the prospects are favourable the Panohayats and 
the father of the boy call on the girl’s parents and in their presence two pigs are killed. The spilling of some 
liquor on the ground seals the engagement (rnangni). These preliminary arrangements are called the 
haithnk. Two or three days later the price to be paid is settled at the hoi when one or two more pigs 
are given. The price generally accepted is according to got and this varies considerably. The terms are 
settled by the Panchayats and vary according to circumstances. For instance Behrias have paid as much 
as Rs. 1 , 5 CMJ for a Bhantu girl, whilst the lowest price is paid in the Timaichi Got, viz., Rs. 280. This price 
may be lowered for any or all of the following reasons, (viz .) : — 

Rs. 


Lameness 

Squint 

Broken teeth 
Unchastity. 


140 

140 

25 

60 


These items may cost more or less according to got. If the girl has not had small-pox and dies before giving 
birth to two children, the parents will refund the money paid for the girl. Should she die from smaU-pox 
after giving birth to two children nothing can be claimed from the parents. Questions are also asked as to 
whether the performance of any acts of worship have been promised in the name of the girl. 

A few days later, the third and last of the preliminaries known as mokhan is settled. A pig is killed and 
prior to killing it, the following recited : — 

“ Ai Maharaj Sri Thakur -J i, Karan kisi ka narn pahile tera nam. Hamare Pir Purke ke nam, jaise bap 
dadonki jat men hotaaya haiham ivaise hi karte. T umhari larki ki ham shadi karte hain. Ackchhi tarah se 
rakhna, Donon taraf achei tarah rakhna ", “ O Maharaja Sri Thakur Ji (or any other Deity named) no matter in 
whose name we do this, thy name is taken first. In the name of our ancestors and as our fore-fathers have 
done in our tribes before us, so do we. This is your girl. We are arranging her marriage. Be kind to her 
and to both parties in this contract ”. 


The pig is then killed by a pointed stake being inserted behind the shoulder piercing the heart. On the 
day of the Khatmi Shadi. the boy i.s dressed in clean clothes and is decked out in borrowed jewellery. The 
women paint round both his eyes with black and white, and when all is ready escort him to the house of the 
bride singing songs and abusing any relations of the bridegroom they may meet on the wav. A coloured 
shawl or Chadar is held over the bridegroom’s head by two women who lead the procession. 
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On arrival at the house of the bride, the boy enters but is stopped by two females who hold up a curtain 
and demand money before he can see his bride. When this has been given he is permuted to push under the 
bottom edge of the curtain a small bowl containing a mixture of water and giir. Tu ' tirl touches this with 
her lips. Meanwhile the mother of the bride having smeared her right hand with haldi slaps the bridcQTOom 
on the back, leaving the impression of her hand on his clothes. She also stamps a grain of rice (steeped in 
haJdi) on his forehead. Presents are given, the curtain is taken down and the biidegrciom is free to take iiis 
bride home. The next morning, the near male relations of the bride meet at the bride’s house and are 
given liquor. A basket or bow l is put under a chadar placed in the centre of the circle of squatting men and 
as the liquor is passed round a present of money or jewellery placed in the bowl by the men and is afterw ards 
given to the married couple. This is termed piyale ehelti. The Panchayat also receive their fee at this gather- 
ing. 

It is a custom for portion of a sum demanded for a bride to remain owing. This is called the haqnya. 
Should the girl be given trouble or be illtreated payment of the hagaya is demanded. Until this sum is paid, 
the parents of the girl have a right to interfere in the affairs of their daughter. “ Muje ne it.al mol liy'i hai, 
iere I:o Icya i ” “ I have bought this property ; mind your own business ”, is the answer of a husband to 

any interference when the haqaya has been paid. Exchange weddings arc very popular as the expense is much 
less. A brother and sister from one family will marry a brother and sister from another family. .Should 
however one girl he illtreated by her husband, her brother, will promptly give his wife trouble although, 
otherwise, he may have no cause to do so. As a rule the eldest son in a family is married first, but sh.iuld 
he be in jail or absconding when a suitable girl is available she may be married by proxy to another 
brother, who m.ay with the elder brother’s sanction take her to his house. On the return of t!ie elder i.rodier 
he may cither lake his wife or marry someone eke. Should, however, the elder I r. ther claim his wife, any 
children horn while living with the younger brother remain with the younger. 

Divorce. — Divorce is permitted by the clan, but not looked upon with favour. The Panchayat deals 
with the matter and decides how much of the original pjiirehase price shall be refunded ij_v the family of the 
girl. Eo paiticnlar ceremony is performed. A divorced woman may remaary, 'out a reduction is mao;- in 
her original price of Es. 60-80 according to got. If at the time of her husband’s death a woman has a grown 
up family, she may please herself whether she remarries or not. She may live with the family of her brother- 
-in-law, nearest in age to her husband, preferably the next brother in age below, in the event of a jnan’s 
first wife failing to give him a son, he may, if he can afford it, take a second wife ; this is however as a rule 
uncongenial to the rest of the tribe. 

Child-birth.- — In child-birth a woman is considered unclean for six days after the birth of the child and 
during this time is not permitted to touch any of the family cool-.ing nf.-rsils. ‘he p!=o keeps apart from her 
husband for between two and three months. In the event of the raotiier dying within the unclean six rtays, 
she is considered to have died a "‘bad death’’ and is said to return and take possession of members of the 
family. This possp.=sirn take= a form of mental ■■•fflictior., f(.r whieh the sole rei.’.edy is a good I'eating a.'.'uinis- 
tered with a shoe by the hhajat. For persons of cither sex to die in their teens unmarried is considered as 
a “ bad ’■ death and they are termed because of the trouble they give their relations; convulsions 

of children are supposed to be due to their infiiience. A person secretly committing incest and subse- 
quently dying is held to have died a had death ”, his ancestors having caused the fatal sickness. In rl! bad 
deaths however, no difference is made in the treatment of the corpse, but the spirits of those who died are 
likely to cause troubles. 

The ghost or hhvt. that is the spirit of one who dies a “ bad death ” is confined to the district in which 
the person dies and can never enter a community. The of a virgin is called (xifai while that of a woman 
who dies in chUd-hirth is known as chnrel. This exclusion of the halai and churel-hh'uts from the spiritual 
hiradari or brother-hood, makes them most unhappy and particularly jealous of a child which appears to be 
well-fed and cared for. It is therefore dangerous for this child to enter their hadd as they are apt to cause 
it to be possessed. If ever this happens they can only be driven out by a bhajat. Should there be a sus- 
pected case of possession, or should a child be attacked with convulsions, all the children in the vicinity are 
given old clothes to wear and their hair is left tmoiled and untidy, children remaining at home being immune. 
Sometimes, when driving out a churel the bhajat beats himself on the back with a rlamle. This is an iron ring 
about three inch.es in diameter, from which are hung two eliains on the ends of whicli are thirty-six pieces of 
sharpened iron phaJe. The whole weiffhs two and a half seers. More often than not the back of the hhajat 
is not cut. He also cuts his tongue and spittinc the blood into some liquor, drinks tlie lot. 

InceM. — Mention has been already made of the severity with w hich incest is treated by tlie Bliantus. 
The commission of incest involves pap. Should any memlier of a particular got be found LUiilty of incest 
in his own gob the whole got is debarred intercourse with the rest of the clan until the parties have been 
restored. In addition to a fine the culprits undergo a purification ceremony. Part of the fine is used in buy- 
ing materials for a feast, w'hich os a nde no adults but children alone attend. The culprits are kept apart 
from other members of the tribe in the charge of one of the Panchayat and must fast for twelve hours. The 
next morning the man and woman bathe and the Panch give them two pieces of khaddar. The man wears 
one as a dhoti and the woman the other in sari fashion. In front of the assembled tribe, the pair walk three 
times around a fire of ktmdi, two men (usually of the Mahes Cot) throwing the same burning kundis at them. 
These however cause no serious damage. Wine and the blood of either a goat or a pig is also sprinkled over 
them. The hair of the woman and the moustache of the man together with the eyebrows are sha.ved off and 
hung up in the village as a warning to others. 

Religion. — The Bhantn religion is a form of Animism inter-mixed with ancestor worship. In a sense they 
are Devi worshippers and many of them consider themselves low-caste Hindus, but they neither visit Hindu 
temples nor use Brahmins in any ceremony. 

The Bhantus believe that after death the spirits of the departed meet again as Bhantu commimities in 
the spirit world and that the spirit can only enter such communities after the prescribed number of feasts have 
been given to the tribe by the living members of the family. Until the whole of these feasts have been given, 
the spirit is said to be bhandha and is regarded as an outcast in the spirit world. Poor families often neglect 
to provide or else delav the provision of these feasts, so the spirit chafes at the dehay and worries the family 
by causing some member to fall sick. 

When any member of the tribe dies in pecniiar circumstances such as in jail and the body is burnt by 
strangers, as soon as is possible an effigv’ is made of the deceased by his relations. This they proceed to bury 
or bum with all the ceremony usual in eases of death. In time of epidemics it is often impossible to deal with 
the dead according to custom, so it is permissible to get rid of the bodies as convenient and to perform the 
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customary rites only when able to do so. The putU or effigy maj’^ be made of old or new cloth or even of 
an old quilt. It is merely roughh' shaped by being partly rolled at both ends. One roll makes the arms and 
the head, the other the legs, while tl-.e inidie portion is gathered together to make the trunk. Occasionally 
a shirt and pants are stuffed with straw and serve as the pulU. 

Ancestor worship plays a considerable part in tribal life. The spirits of the ancestors are supposed to be 
familiar with the doings of individual members of the tribe and in fact are regarded as a species of " guardian ” 
spirit. .Ancestors of three or four generations are known as Purkha or Pir Purklia while those of older 
generations are known as Deda. 

Should there be a case of an individual eomnitting an offence against tribal morality, such as adultery, 
the spirit community show their displeasure by outcasting the ancestors in that family. These vent their 
displeasure on the living members of the family by causing some member to fall sick. Whenever a Bhantu 
falls ill, the question arises as to the cause ; certain members of the tribe are knomi as bhajats or mediums, 
who profess to receive communications from the spirits, and so the sick invariably seek their advice. 

After squattmg on the ground, the bhajat fills his huqqa and eiiquiics as to the symptoms. When these 
have been described he sits smoking a while, then putting aside his hupcpi, he commences the peculiar 
oscillations which appear necessary for him to get in communication with the spirits. The practice varies 
a little with individuals but it may generally be described as a rhythmical shaking of the head accompanied 
by forceful ejaculations of “Hu" " Hai " which gradually work up to a, necessaiy frenzy. After a little 
while the .sick one wiio sits in front of the bhojat nith clasped hands will say to him " Ai Maharaj, main ne kya 
kasvi kiyn ki t-ijh ko k't- ?" " C»h Maharaj, what is my fault that you are troubling me ? “ The Bhantus 

are not very clear whom thej’ address, although while using a term which to them indicates God, they address 
themselves to the spirit of the departed but first take the God’s name. The bhajat then replies in somewhat 
the following manner. “ Main Delta hun tu 'ne hamara puja qabul kiya aur abhi tak tv,' ne ndhin kiya ” 
“ I am a godling. You promised to perform a sacrifice for me, and you have not yet done so ”, to which the 
sick one replies. “ Main fulana din zarur kadunga ” “ I will certainly peform it on such and such a date ” 
and receives the assurance that “ Ab men tujke ckhor deta hun, meghe ainde men mat hhulna". When the 
message has been delivered, the khel stops abruptly and the bhajat takes to the huqqa. He does not take 
any payment for his services but when the puja is celebrated, he receives a goodly portion of the food and 
drink ! Many reasons are ascribed for a person taking ill, chief among them being the failure to perform 
the yearly puja to Nagarkot Devi or to do a Puja to Parvati Devi as thanks giving for the safe delivery of a 
child. The bhajat however is supposed always to be able to trace the cause of sickness. 

Feasts of the Dead. — There are three feasts required for the dead, they are — 

1. Khuta — given to those wlio attend the funeral. 

2. Teiya — given to the tribe. 

3. Jagha — a set quantity of provisions divided among those who attend the feast. 

The Teiya Feast. When the party has assembled, the pig (which has been fastened up since the previous 
evening) is brought to the gathering. Taking up heavy sticks one of the male members of the party 
fractures the right hind leg of the pig with a heavy blow. The blood drawn as a result of the fracture of the 
skin, smeared over the utensils used in the feast. If blood is not drawn the is abandoned and performed 
at some other time. The pig is next laid on the ground and following declaration is made : — 

“ Ai Maharaj Sri Thakur Ji Tere nam ahile, jaisebap dadon men hota hai waise hi karte, Yih apna man- 
zur kare. Mari ki roti ham karte hain ; hamare ghar par taklif na dena, bal bachhon par mehrban ho, ek roti 
rahgayi haiwohbhi ham karenga, aur isko jat biradari men jane do”. “ Oh Maharaj, thy name shall ever 
be first. As our ancestors have done so do we. Accept this. We are giving the feast for the dead so do not 
give any trouble to our households. Be 1 ind to our children. One feast remains that also will be given. 
Allow the departed one to enter his brotherhood ”. The pig is then killed, and the four men who bore the 
deceased at the funeral, make a chappati and break it up in kama oil at the fire-place. Each then takes a 
little and puts it on the ground, the following declaration being made by the tapneuxile : “ Ai Maharaj, 

is ke rote karte hain. Khandan par mehrban ho, aur jo Jagha rahgayi hai ivoh phir karenga. Isechhordo. Jat 
biradari men jane do ”. “ Oh Maharaj, we are giving the death feast of the deceased. Be kind to our 

families. We shall also provide the feasts that remains. Let him go. Allow him to join the brotherhood ”. 
Four pindi or balls consisting of rice, wheat and gur are then given to the four men who partly eat it and 
throw the remainder into a hole which has been dug in the ground. The tapnewale gives chappaties to five 
women who dip them in gravy and throw them untouched into the hole. A large nand earthen pot is then 
filled with food. First a laver of rioe is laid in the bottom of the nand, then follow successive layers of 
lentils, coconut, sugar, pork and sweetmeats. The process is repeated seven times. On the top of this the 
broken leg, the heart, kidneys and liver of the pig are placed. A small quantity of diied earth is sieved on 
to the ground and is covered over with a wooden bowl. The spirit is said to leave a mark on the dust under 
the bowl if the feast is acceptable to him. The food is distributed and when all has been consumed the 
earthen vessels are broken, thrown into the fireplace, and the whole party walk round the debris seven times. 
The broken leg, etc., are not eaten but are left in the empty nand for the dogs. The provisions for the feast 
consist of wheaten flour, ghee, sugar, and one pig, rice, etc. 

The “ Jagha ” feast. — Chappaties are baked and then mixed with ghee and gur. The pig {hink te) is 
then killed, a similar declaration being made as in the “ Teiya ”. After the hair has been signed oS the pig, 
a small portion of ground is cleared of grass and on this a small mound of earth is buOt. The right side of 
the carcase is then skinned, the head is cut off and after being wrapped in the skin is placed on the top of the 
mound together with a pindi of fo<xl. A small piece of skin is chopped up fine and scattered on the ground 
in front of the head and over it wine is poured. As this is done, the head of the family says “ Ai Maharaj, 
tumhare Jagha ham karte hain aur hamare upar kuch haqq nahin rahe, ah usko chhor do take ” “ 0 Maharaj, 
we are providing the Jagha feast so there is now no further responsibility upon us. Let him go and enter 
the brotherhood. Be kind to our families ”. One member of the party who has been fasting since the 
night before (the ‘ Nina ’) is then given some wine, meat and other food, and when he has finished it the 
rest of the party eat the remainder of the food. The men only are given a portion of the skin which was 
wrapped r!,und the pig’s head. The mound is broken down and the head eaten by the men. Finally the 
whole party walk round tiie fireplace seven times and disperse. 

Besides giving feasts to the dead, certain pujas are performed at various times of the year to various 
Devtis. The Bhantus say that the gupta puja has no reference in their case to human sacrifice but indicates 
that when a person ostensibly performs a puja to one Devti he really intends the puja for another. 
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In the case of an individual who has committed a secret sin for which he is being worried by his Pir 
Purkhe and which he is anxious that the rest of the tribe should not know about, he performs what is known 
as gupti, or gupta pnja. The intention expressed is that relief should be obtained from the Pir Purkhe and at 
the same time the matter be kept from the knowledge of the rest of the tribe. Ostensibly a puja is 
performed to one Devti, but mentally it is offered to another. 

In order that dark nights may accompany the commission of a particular dacoity, a puja is promised 
to the Kalka Devi. In performing this puja, the bhajat cuts off the head of the pig, and drinks a quantity 
of the blood mixed with liquor. 

Superstition. — As a whole the Bhantus are superstitious and omens play a large part in their daily life, 
raiding expeditions, dreams, etc. Any enterprise or work is invariably put off should any of the following 
circumstances occur at the commencement of it : — 

1. A single sneeze- — More than one is regarded as a good omen. 

2. A corpse if met on the right hand. — If on the left it is a good sign. 

3. A water pot if carried so that the inside can be seen. Whenever possible a raiding party will 

always include at least one bhajat or medium. As the spirits of the dead are believed to 
remain in the locality in which they die, it is customary for the bhajat to enquire from any 
ancestor of the tribe who may have died in the vicinity whether the intended raid has any 
prospects of success. Should a bhajat be not available a small lota of water is suspended 
by a string held by one of the members. If the lota swings in a circle, the omen is a bad one, 
tut if it swings backward and forward the omen is good. The cry of a female jackal, 
the lowing of a cow, a snake crossing the path ahe^d or to the right of a raiding part 3 ^ is 
considered a oad omen. If however behind a party, the prospects are favourable. 

No superstition is current with regard to any days of the week or month being particularly auspicious 
for raids, etc., nor is an individual credited with possessing supernatural or magical powers. Methods of 
divination, such as the consultation of grain current among the Haburas, are unknown, but the bhajat is often 
appealed to should property be stolen, cattle lost, etc. Dreams however have a peculiar significance. To 
dream of anything flj'ing such as a bird, is very bad for women, who fear becoming barren and thev invari- 
ably seek the aid of the bhajat to prevent this. A barren woman is always considered to have a bad influence 
and is supposed to possess the power of preventing conception. This power is exercised by tearing a piece of 
cloth belonging to another woman. Formerlj' it was not uncommon for a barren woman, to be “ lost ” in 
the jungles, and no questions to be asked. To dream of death denotes death, but not in the family of the 
dreamer, while to dream of marriage denotes death in the family. Dreaming of one’s own death is a good 
omen. To dream of shallow water in a small stream is good, but a deep river means trouble. Eclipses are 
considered dangerous to the unborn, while earthquakes and comets note the death of a king. In the event 
of a man’s going blind a puja of a simple nature is made to the sun {Surya Narain Devta) while it is rising. 

Decision of cases by Ordeal. — In the event of the inabilitj- of the Panchayat to prove a charge of which 
they are doubtful it is usual to impose a “ gasam ” on the suspected person, who may depute a “ Champion ” 
to undergo the ordeal for him. This man receives Rs. 5 if he is successful, but only Rs. 2-8-0 if he fails. 
Those ordeals are of three kinds, the fire ordeal, the water ordeal, and another ordeal to pick out a “ pice ” 
from a lota of hot oO, but for obvious reasons this is seldom resorted to ; the fire test is the more popular. 

Fire Test. — The suspected person or his champion is placed in charge of the Panchayat at the night 
previous to the test At daj’-break the man bathes and puts on a piece of khaddar and a piece of thread 
over his shoulder. A level piece of ground is chosen for the test, a gudali, i.e., an iron hoe blade about a 
foot long and one and a half inches in diameter, is made red hot in a fire of kundies. From a point near the 
fire and with the back facing the sun. seven paces are measured off. The one taking the test stands on the 
starting line. Seven pipal leaves are then spread over his outstretched hands and fastened on with cotton 
thread. When all is ready and the iron is red hot, the head of the Panchajmt with arm upraised, makes the 
following declaration. “Sri Maharaj hamne insaf kiye par thik nahin hua. Abterepas ate hain. Jhuth ko 
jhuth. sach ko sach ”. He then takes the iron out of the fire, and balancing it on two sticks, lays it on the 
hands of the accused who carries it for the seven paces and throws it down. Should there be no burn he is 
considered innocent. _ The sUghtest blister is sufficient to leave him guilty, his hands being carefully 
examined by the Panchayat after the test. As the leaves are full of sap, there is little fear of the accused 
being burnt, provided he keeps his nerve. The Bhantus hold that should the person be guilty the fire will 
bum through the leaves at once, a miracle being worked to prove guilt and not innocence. 

Water Test. — The water test is undertaken under similar eircumstances. A pool or tank about 4 feet 
in depth is chosen. From the edge of this a course of 100 paces is measiued, the test being taken as soon 
after daj -break as possible. A bamboo is stuck upright in the tank near the side, and the man to be tested 
stands in the water holding the pole with one hand. When all is ready the head of the Panchaj-at claps 
his hands three times and as the accused sits down on the bottom of the tank with his head under water, 
a man starts to run the course from the tank, to the spot 100 yards away where one of the Panchayat 
stands. After taking a small stick from him the man rushes back to the tank and, jumping into the water, 
lifts up the accused from the bottom of the tank. If the accused is able to remain under water until lifted 
out, he is proved innocent. 

It is to be noticed that the pipal tree, the leaves of which are used in the fire test has a peculiar significance. 
It is regarded as a sacred tree and an oath sworn while touching it, is regarded as binding. An oath maj’ be 
taken with reference to either past or future conduct. One is supposed to make a true statement when touch- 
ing either pipal or the akaua tree. In cases of suspected theft the head of a cock is cut off and some of the 
blood, with salt and liquor are mixed in an empty coconut shell. A representative from each family dips his 
or her finger in the mixture and swears the following “ Agar main ya hamare khandan ke admion ne yih 
ham to jaise yih murga waise he hamare chandar”. 

Should the leaves of the pipal not be large enough at the time of the fire test, akaua leaves are resorted 

to. 

Disposal of the Dead. — As has been said, the Bhantus burn or burj- their dead according to got. A des- 
cription follows of both methods as used by the I'hapo and Dholiya gots, respectively. Dhapo Got-Crema- 
tion . — If it is seen that a person is about to die a kande is lit and kept burning until the pyre is fired. The 
body is lifted from the bed and laid on an old blanket or rezai spread on the ground. Knives are stuck in the 
earth at the head and feet and removed later when the body is taken away. The following articles are then 
procured to clothe the body : — Two-and-a-haU yards of white cloth, cloth for a shirt and pagri and 
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also a little thread. When the body has been clothed and while still on the ground a pice and 
a needle are placed on the mouth and a pindi of wheaten flour in the right hand. The right side of the bed 
is partly chopped through and is then broken by the relations with a blow from a heav}' stick. The cot is 
immediately turned over and the broken side quickly repaired with rope. Having placed the body on the 
inverted bed four men carry it to the burial ghat. As this is neared, the pimli is taken from the hand of 
the corpse, is placed under a bush and is covered with a piece of cloth torn from the shroud. On arrival 
at the ghat the body is placed on a wooden pyre, which is lighted after the chief mourner has circled it three 
times with a small torch of burning grass lighted at the hhinidi. Some jrot? in the meanwhile break 
the skull. When the burning is finished the party walk round the spot seven times and then go to bathe 
in the nearest stream or pond. The chief woman stands in the water and makes the following declaration. 

Ai 3Iaharaj,jo kuchh us ke upar handha thn 'inrguhula thar agar iculi zinda ralita toham puja dete, ah ivuh 
margaya iskiye us ke sang chale jao ”. Oh Maharaj. whatever puja or sacrifice has been promised in the 
name of the deceased would have been given if he had lived. Jfow he is dead, all these promises go with him.” 
A little water is then thrown forward seven times. On the return of the party to the village, the relations 
and others gatlier in front of the house, and a small piece of unbaked chappati, wrapped in akua leaf 
is given to each. This is bitten and spat out on the ground. After partaking of food the party is 
sprinkled with Mater and disperses. 

Dholiya Got-Burial. — After death the body is laid on the ground. Knives are struck in the ground at 
the head and the feet and the body is di-essed in dhoti, sliirt and pagri. A pice is put in the mouth but the 
needle in this case is put in the cloth and not in the mouth, as in the Dhapo got. Nothing is put in the 
hand. The bed side is broken (this must be broken at one blow otherwise an extra pig '.vill have to be 
eacrificed). the bed turned over, repaired and the body placed on it. On leaving the house an earthen jiot 
full of Mater is dashed to the ground, 'three times dui’ing the journey to the burial place, the 
bed is put on the ground and a pice and eoM'ii are placed in a saiall hole in the ground and covered 
up. If the family are able to afford it, money is thrown in front of the party M'hile the body is carried 
along. 'The grave is made after the anlval of the party and is usually about ,5 feet deep, and when 
possible the sides and bottom are boarded. The body having been lowered into the grave (no 
women attend) the men tak<- a little earth and thi'OM- it into the grave saying as they do so “ Aj 
tumhnra naiii gaya khiida ke p(ts,'' “To-day your name has gone to God”. The grave is then 
filled and a lathi left G’ing along aide it. All bathe and a similar declaration is made as in the 
Dhapo cremation. On arrival at the village they are sprinkled with water three times, the party lifting 
up their hand.s M'hile this is being done. .Tssembiing in front of the house, thin chappaties are cooked, 
M'heat meal being boiled in Mater and served in different portions for men, Momen and children. A bottle 
of liquor is split on the ground M'hile the head of the house says Ai Maharaj, risk iadamn ne laya, is ko mano 
am hamara pir purkhe rnilke pijau-e. “ On Maharaj, tlie relations have brought this, accept it and drink it 
Mith our anci stors ”. On the third day a young pig is purchased and SMung round three times by one leg in 
the room Miieie tb.e death took place. .After being killed, a portion of the right flank is cut off and finely 
chopped up and scattered on the ground M'hile the folloM'ing is repeated : — Sri Trmkur Maharaj turn lena 
phir pir piirkhf am hamare bap dada khale — ‘‘ Sri Thakur Maharaj, take tliis and eat it M'itli our ancestors ”, 
The rest of the pig and other food is then consumed by the party. 

Tabus. — Bhantus abstain from fish, beef, fox and duck but usually eat pig. goat, porcupine, guil and 
jungle cat. Tlic BhansM'are got however, which is regarded as the lowest got, and intermarry M’ithin their 
OM'n clan, cat anything. 

Dialect. — 'fhe Bhantus liave a dialect which is peculiar to their tribe. Tapi is the term used for this 
dialect, M'hich is not understood by the other criminal tribes such as Dorns, Sansias. and Haburas, except 
when they come in contact M'ith them in the settlement. There is an apparent relationship to Hindustani, 
which can be noticed from the list of words given beloM' 'U'ith the corresponding vernacular terms. Apart, 
however, from the actual changing of the words, they further mutilate their Hindustani by speaking some- 
'what in this M ay ; — tor Kidharja rahe I They vrill ask. Kilar Ja.si or Kidhar jahgre. Engra and Agra ia 
apparently a sufhx attached to many words and is apt to be confusing. It ia not unlike a schoolboy’s idea 
of producing a foreign language saying " AVhera you arago gorogoing ” for ” where are yon going ”, The 
whole is species of thieves’ slang w hich however the settlers in Port Blair are rapidly losing, particularly 
the younger ones. Young women of the tribe often have a habit of speaking among themselves in this 
way. For example for Kitnu kam baqi hai. 'They will say Kamitha kuram bawaqi hai '! 


English. 


Hindustani. 


Dialect. 

Bhantu 


. . Bhantu 


. . Chantu. 

Woman 


. . Aurat 


. . Chintani. 

Boy .. 


. . Larka 


. . Bohra. 

Girl . . 


. . Larki 


. . Bohri. 

Police officer . . 


. . Daroga 


. . Khagra. 

Constable 


. . Siphai 


. . Chivra. 

Stranger 


. . Ajnabi 


Kaja or Teha. 

Mohr (Gold) 


.. Mohr 


. . Piskare. 

Rupees 


. . Rupiya 


. . Kupaiya, 

Cloth 


. . Kapra 


. . Richara. 

Boots. . 


. . Jute 


. . Gonia. 

Abuse 


. . GaJi 


. . Rani. 

Oil . . 


..Tel 


. . Xel. 

Ghee . . 

. . 

. . Ghee 


. . Rehuta. 

Village 

. . 

. . Gawn 

. • 

. . Raun. 
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English. 

Hindustani. 

Dialect. 

Dog . . 

. . Kutta 

. . Bhokara or Rutta. 

Goat 

. . Bakri 

. . Beri. 

Wheat 

. . Gehun. 

. . Risu. 

Water 

. . Pani 

. . Cheni. 

Sweetmeats . . 

. . Mithai 

. . Kaddu. 

Wine 

. . Sharab 

. . KaUu or Kara. 

Run away . . 

. . Bhag jao 

Binti jao. 

Have a smoke 

. . Hukah pineko 

. . Bukhta lo. 

Earthenware pipe 

. . Chillam 

. . Nillam. 

Arrested 

. . Giriftar ho gaye 

. . Chekra'geya.* 

Father 

. . Bap 

. . Dapap. 

Mother 

.. Ma 

. . Maoti. 

Sister 

. . Bhain 

. . Chaen. 

Gun . . 

. . Banduq 

. . Tihari or Kanduq. 

Revolver 

. . Tamancha . . 

. . Kamancha. 

Bed . . 

. . Palang 

. . Rabat. 

Chair 

. . Kursi 

. . Rursi. 

Grain 

. . Anaj 

. . Khanaj. 

Sugar Cane . . 

..Ik.. 

. . Rania. 

Molasses 

. . Gur 

. . Burcha. 

To go to sleep. . 

. . So jana 

. . Luni jana. 

Drink 

. . Pijao 

. . Toge le. 

Strike, Don’t run 

. . Maro, Bhago Mat 

. . Lirpo Binto Mat. 

Stop him and strike . . 

. . Rokh ke maro 

. . Koke se maro. 

The enemy is upon us, run 

. . Dushman a rahe, Bhago 

. . Tiare aye binti jao. 

Drink milk . . 

. . Dudh Pio . . 

. . Kud toge lo. 

Hand 

.. Hath 

. . Khot. 

Head 

. . Sir 

. . Nhir. 

Eyes . . 

. . Ankhen 

. . Konke. 

Ears 

. . Kan 

. . Ran. 

Fingers 

.. Ungli 

. . Kongre. 

Feet 

. . Pair 

. . Gone. 

Spear 

. . Ballam 

KaUam. 

Fire 

. . Goli chalao 

. . Xahr. 

Stop them . . 

. . Unko roko 

. . Kirped. 

They will run away 

. . Wuhe bhag jaenge 

. . We sab hinte jagre. 

Severely wounded 

. . Gehra gahow ho gaya 

. . Rahra rahow ho gaya. 

I have been caught, come 

. . Pakra hua ajao 

. . Mujh ko nurai lepo. 

Take no heed 

. . Fiqr mat karo 

. . Rogan de. 

Jewellery 

. . Zewar 

. . Newar. 

Speak 

. . Kahna 

. . Kogna. 

Shut up 

. . Chup chap baitho 

. . 'fhonke jao. 


Note I — 


Oots . — There are supposed to be some thirty-sis gots but only the names of twenty-two have been 
ascertained. 

1. Sade. Marry into other jois. Bum dead. Feast of either Boti or Sweatmeats. Second day after 
death collect bones and bury in earthen pot. lilarriage Ks. oOO. 

2. Dhapo. Bum dead. Leave bones unburied imtil relatives do a “ Puja ”. If the bones are also 
consumed in the fire, the ashes and earth from the “ Ghat ” are buried. Marriage Rs. 500. 

3. Chareli. Bum dead. At the funeral feast Boti is only part baked and is afterwards taken by the 
members, baked again and eaten. Marriage Rs. 500. 

4. Chandu-wale. Bury dead. Clothe male corpse in shirt, a female in Lenga. Prepare boiled rioe for 
the feast. 

5. Gadho. Bury dead in Pyjamas and bind up the head. Feast as in Sadi Got except that when possible 
the body is kept overnight and a live pig is fastened near the house. In the morning the principal woman 
takes a heavy stick and stretching one of the pig’s legs over a stone, recites the following : — “Siri Thahir ji. 


♦P for Pakar giya. 
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terenamki mth ki jnija. Ae Mnharaj iske ham kaj kiriye knrk haiii, Ae Alaharaj, ise jat men shamil Icarde, 
hamare halhaehche khaisala rakho." 


The legs of the pig is then broken by a heavy blow of the stick, and the pig is immediately killed to be 
eaten at the feast. Marriage Rs. 500. 

6. Makes. Bum dead. When fines are inflicted by the Panchayat for any reason, any member of this 
got who may he present i.s asked to purify the money by touching it. When fire is thrown on offender in a 
purification ceremony, the first to throw are members of this got. Marriaae Rs. 500. 

7. Gehla. Similar to Sade Got. 

8. Bhanswale. Bum dead. Rat beef and jackal's flesh. Use rice in funeral feast. Can marry in 
own got. Marriage Rs. 6CM1. 

9. and 10. Chhede and Koran. Similar to Gadho. 

Others. 11 Tiinaichi, 12. ilarware. 13. Dhaneke, 14. Rorke, 15. Pophat, 16. Matiake, 17. Ghasive, 
18. Dholive (high and low), 19. Mire, 20. Range, 21. Gauge. 


Note III — RibliograjAn / — 

1. Crooke — Tribes and Caates of the N. IT. Provinees and Oudh. 

2. United Provinces Police Report, 1911. 

3. Inspector Baldeo SaJiai’s Report on the origin, habits and customs of the wandering tribes known as 
Kanjars and Beimias inhabiting the Agra district. Agra 1875. 

4. Criminal Tribes of the T'niied Provinces. — S. T. Hollins. 

5. Report on the Ferrara, iiij colony for the year 1920. — E. Sheard. 

6. Dir. Sheard's reply t-o a ciuestioimaiix' on the cultural anthropology and ethnology of the Bhantus. 

C. J. B. 


4. (iii) A. — The Sathiyas. 

By Khan Bahadur D. F. Vahil, Census Officer of Patlam State. 

The Sathiyas are a wandering tribe and form one of the depressed classes though not untouchable 
They keep moving from one hat (weekly market or fair) to another with their animals, cattle and bullcicks. 
They buy young bulla cheap and castrate them and sell the bullocks at a higher price. It is considered un- 
lucky, if not a sin, to have one’s cattle castrated ; for, after castration, should any calamity befall in a family, 
the superstitious people attribute it to this practice. The peasants and farmers part with their bulls cheaply 
because of the difficulty and danger in controlling them, and exchange them for, or buy, buUocks from the 
Sathiyas who, though flindus, have no scruples or compunction about this sort of practice and traffic, and 
who generally do castration themselves. 

As the Sathiyas have no settled homos, they move about with their famihes, women and children, like 
the Gadulia Lohars or itinerant blacksmiths, also Hindus, who move about with their famihes in quaint 
bullock carts carrying their bellows, hammers, etc., with them ; and who collect old and broken iron vessels 
und forge them into useful articles like tongs, khurpas, (ladles), scissors, hoe.s, etc. 

Thf«e Sathiyas ptrhaps were once Rajputs, forced by circumstances to this sort of wandering life. But 
unlike the criminal Mogliyas they carry on honest trade in bulls and bullocks. The Sathiyas are hard topers, 
both men and vc.nien indulging in country liquor. They quarrel constantly among themselves, hence the 
phrase •’ Satliiya j.iise larna". K.specially through the influence of hquor the quarrel takes place amono 
them over most trivial affair., and i.s accompanied by blows of lathi.s and fists and often stones, which lead 
to profuse bleeding and reader them unconscious for hours ; sometimes grievous hurt is also caused to 
them. Inspite of these quarrels they never go to any court of law and after the incident they forget and 
forgive each other and do not retain any revengeful spirit or grudge. 

On enquiry it is understood that these Sathiyas came originally from Hadoti district (Jhalrapatan) in 
Rajputana. This is evident from the dialect which they speak and which contains a few mutilated words 
of Hadoti language, 'rhey have no special language but their dialect is Malwi generally. 

The Sathiyas are superstitious and hold the pipal tree .sacred and take their oaths in the name of this 
tree. They believe in spirits and minor gods of the Hindus and offer prayers to them, when anyone in the 
family is taken ill. 

No restriction of age exists among them for marriage ; their system of marriage is very simple and com- 
mon. .Among them exi.,ts a peculiar practice, viz., that of mortgaging their wives, daughters of other female 
members of their family to moneylenders — Sathiy as only from among their own class — for the debts contract- 
ed by them. To the creditor or to a person who stands .surety for a Sathiya for a delit or for the perform- 
ance of some engagement usually in a caste dispute, the Sathiya makes over his wife or anv other female 
relative till she is redeemed on payment of the debt or on fulfilment of the obligation. The usufructuary 
right in this human " chattel ” is lecr.gnised and it the woman conceives during the period of her transfer the 
natural child is claimed hy and left at the house of the temporary or substitute husband. No shame or 
immorality is attached to the woman or her husband who has thus to pledge her. This does not 
mean that Sathiya women are of no account. They generally assist in managing animals and in drivin<r 
bargains, etc. 

The Banjaras, another well-known wandering tribe have a better sense of morahty and them women are 
very chaste. So are the women of the Khanabadosh Iranis, who wander over the whole country and were 
once a terror to the country side. They are wrongly called gypsies ; for they are really Persians, speak- 
ing among themselves excellent Persian. They say that they had come to India with Nadirshah’s army, 
but did not return to Persia with him. These people never go to law courts, but their Jamadars or Sardars 
settle the disputes of their respective Kaflas or gangs. The chastity, alluded to above, among their women 
folk is perhaps due to the memory of the old punishment of Sangsar, that is, pelting the guilty one with 
stones. 


These Iranis are Shias and swear by Ali and Panchtan. But they drink hquor and gamble. They 
used to five by horse-deahng but now-a-days they have no ostensible means of hvelihood and they cheat or 
steal but are not known to commit burglaries. Their women pretend to make money by retailing knives 
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and scissors, or locks and beads which they buy from a Bohra’a shop when they go to some town in their 
wanderings. They travel by rail almost free like Sadhus and faqirs, one or two tickets being considered quite 
enough for a whole gang. 

4. (iii) B,— The Bargondas. 

By D. F. Vakil. 

The Bargundas in Ratlam form one of the so-called depressed and untouchable classes, and their main 
occupation is the making of mats, brooms, etc., of date palm leaves and baskets of palm (kliajur) sticks. They 
are not to be confused with Ganchhias, who split bamboo sticks and make bamboo baskets (tohraa) ; nor 
with Kuchbandas who make moris, cords (sikas), etc., of san (hemp fibres). 

From the dialect which the Bargundas speak among themselves it appears that they originally came from 
the Tamil Districts of Southern India and perhaps they belonged to some wandering tribes. The dialect 
is not pure Tamil but a strange mixture containing words of Tamil origin and possibly of Kanarese and 
Telugu also, in a corrupted and unintelligible form. They have forgotten many words of their own tongue 
and have substituted local words for them. They are not aware exactly what language they speak but they 
call it Bargunda ‘ Parsi ’. Any peculiar or unknown dialect used by a tribe is called its ‘ Farsi ’ by the- 
iUiterate people. 

In the Census Report of the Ratlam State for 1911 on page 4, there is the following reference to 
Bargundas : — 

“ The couvade custom, it is generally believed existed formerly among Bargundas. But on being ques- 
tioned about this belief, they explain it away by saying that the story originated in the incident of a 
Bargunda’s evading the service of a subpoena by pretending that according to the custom among his caste 
he had to take to his bed for some days as his wife had given birth to a child.” 

None of the local Bargundas is able to tell how when and where from they came and settled in this part 
of the country ; but the old persona think that about 12 generations have passed since they came here. So 
some 300 years ago about the time the city of Ratlam was founded a band of these people appear to have 
migrated either through necessity or natural inclination to this part, dividing themselves into several batches 
and settling in Nemar in the Central Provinces and in Indore State, and in Malwa (Bhopal, Ujjain, Ratlam, 
etc.). In these various part.s over which they are scattered they have become naturalised and have 
adopted the mode of living, dress, customs, manners and accent too of the indigenous tribes of similar type. 
They are very poor in condition and have forgotten the songs or traditions peculiar to themselves. They 
can sing only local (Maiwi) songs and speak the local language. Their womenfolk go to the cities and 
villages carrying articles made by them and dispose of them generally for cooked food or leavings. 

The Bargundas eat flesh of every kind except that of the cow as it is held sacred and they consider them- 
selves superior among the classes who eat refuse of food thrown away, for they do not eat flesh of dead animals 
as Chamars do. The Bargundas are expert in catching goyara (not to be confounded with gho) a kind of 
large lizard, believed to be very poisonous. They eat goyaras or ghos as the Kalbelias are said to eat the 
snakes they catch. It is believed by ignorant people that lightening falls on a tree or a building when a 
goyara is on the top of it. The marriage ceremonies of Bargundas last for 3 days only, the females attending 
to all the functions. Remarriage of widows is allowed among them with the restriction that a bachelor is 
not permitted to marry a widow but a widower may marry a widow or a maid as he chooses. They 
worship lower orders of deities of the Hindu pantheon and believe in hhuts, devils and other evil spirits and 
take their oaths in the name of Ganga, Tulsi and other Gods. They burn their dead and observe mourning 
for three days only. On the 3rd or 4th day they perform ‘ nukta ’, i.e., they invite their relatives and caste 
fellows and feed them as their means permit. 

In the accompaniment to this note are recorded some words and sentences in the Bargundi dialect from 
the mouth of Bargundas themselves with their Tamil equivalents with the kind assistance of Jlr.JR. Y. 
Aeharya of the Darbar Office. 


D. F. VAKIL, Khan Bahadur, 
Census Officer. Ratlam State. Ratlam. 


The Bargundi Dialect. 

Below are recorded some words and sentences in the Bargundi dialect from tlie mouth of Bargundas 
themselves with their Tamil equivalents. 



English transliteration 
of Bargundi. 

Tamil. 

I go 

Nan pugake . . 

. . Nin pogiren. 

We go 

Nang hadanu pugako 

. . Nangal pogirom. 

Thou eocst . . 

Ni pugara . . 

. . Ni pogiray. 

You go 

Ni hadanu pugagav 

.. Ni po (singular) Niiigal pogurigal 

plural). 

He goes 

Ad pugak . . 

. . Avan pogiraii. 

They go 

Aya hadanu pak 

. . Avargal pogirargal. 

I shall oo 

Nan pogarevade 

. . Nan poven. 

We shall go .. 

Hadanu pogarom 

. . Nangal povoiu. 

Thou shalt go 

Ni pogaravade 

. . Ni povay. 

You shall go. . 

Hadanu pogaran 

. . Niugal povirgal. 

They shall go 

Hadanu pogaron 

. . Avargal povar,.al. 

He sliall go . . 

Vande pugar 

. . Avan povan. 
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Englisli transliteration 
of Bargundi. 


1 went 

Na pohane . . 

We went 

Nang poyanom 

Thou wentest 

Ni poyana , . 

Yon went 

Ning poyanang 

He went 

Ad payadls . . 

'I bey went 

Aya pohasu . . 

Speak 

Pesa 

Sit . . 

Kochabuk 

Beat 

Adhi 

[ sit on a horse 

Kodar mele kocharu 

He sits under a 

tree. 

Ad sed udache kochabuk 

Policeman lias 
caught a thief. 

Ulaged tirude kopidachi 

The house has 
caught fire. 

Udako mrapu vudos . . 

A child has fal- 
len into a well. 

V ond got gandarako udos 

Put manaoes into 
the basket. 

M.angaya bitako vachahu 

The dog barks 

Nah kol chak 

Kill the hen . . 

Kojake khand podung 

t ook flesh and 

Karl pukungo pin tinang 


eat it. 


Water 


Tani 



Air 


Kas 



Fire 

• • 

Nirap 



Earth 


Tar 



Red 


Rata 



White 

. « 

Vale 

. . 


Hue 


Ond 



Two 


Hared 



Three 


.Mund 



Pour 

. . 

Nal 



P'lve 


Anj 



Six 


Ar 



Seven 


Yeg 



Ei'.'ht 


fit 



Nine 


Onmbaj 



Ten 


Pat 

. . 


Eleven 


Padaond 



Twelve 


Pandarund 



Thirty 


Murat 


V . 

Forty 


N.alod 



Nose 


Milk 



Ear 


Sarh 



Bre.i.st 


Xenj 



Lee 


Kal 

. . 


Arm 


Ke 



Stomach 


V’arang 

•• 


Wood 


Nug 

• . 

. . 


Tamil. 

. . Nan ponen. 

. . Nangal ponom. 

.. Ni ponay. 

. . Ningal ponirgal. 

. . Avan ponan. 

. . Avargal ponargal. 

. . Pesu. 

. . Ukkar. 

. . Adi. 

. . Nan Kudiraimel utkarugiren. 

. . Avan maratta adiyil utkarngi- 
ran. 

. . Poleskaran tiru^nai pidittiruk- 
kiran. 

. . Vittil nerruppu vilundadu. 

. . Kulandai kinarril v’ilundiruk- 
kiradu. 

. . Kudaiyil mampalam vai. 

. . Nai kulaikkiradu. 

. . Koliyai kol. 

. . Kariyai samaittu sappidu. 

. . Nir. 

. . Kattu. 

. . Neruppu. 

. . Man ; tarai. 

. . Sivapppu. 

. . Vellai. 

. . Onru. 

. . Irandu. 

. . Muiim. 

. . Nangu. 

. . Aindu. 

. . Ani. 

.. £lu. 

. . Ettu. 

. . Onbadu. 

. . Pattu. 

. . Padinouru. 

. . Pannirandu. 

. . Muppadu. 

. . Narpadu. 

. . Mukku. 

. . KMu. 

. . Marbn. 

.. Kal. 

. . Kai. 

. . Vayir. 

. . Maram. 
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English transliteration 
of Bargundi. 

Tamil. 

Iron 

Haram 

. . Irumbu. 

Brass 

Pital 

. . Pittalai. 

Donkey 

Ked 

. . Kaludai. 

Tiger 

Pul 

.. Puli. 

Monkey 

Bandaron 

. . Kurangu. 

Bird 

Pharejanavar 

. . Paravai. 

Crow 

Kagalo 

. . Kakkai. 

Coat 

Angad 

. . Sokka}'!. 

Pagri 

Tala vat 

. . Talaippagu. 

Sword 

Ahad 

.. Vai. 

Knife 

Chakku 

. . Katti. 

Pulse 

Bed 

. . Paruppu. 

Sugar ... 

Rhand 

. . Sakkarai. 

Milk 

Pal 

. . Pai. 

How many child- 
ren have you 
got. 

Tine adankaraka adamasiru 

. . Unakku ettanai kulandai. 

She cries 

•• Ad angasT 

. . Aval lalugiral. 

The moon is full 

Nela puravalasi 

. . Mulu nilla. 

He laughs 

Adi siracha . . 

. . Avan sirikkiran. 

This is a wheat 
field. 

Had godamen kolasi . . 

. . Adu goduraai vayal. 

That is a cotton 
field. 

Ad pherate kolachi . . 

. . Idu parutti vayal. 

God 

Devar . . . . 

. . Kadavul. 

Heaven 

Melak 

. . Param. 

Hell 

Narak 

. . Narkam (Sanskrit) ; kil (classic 
Tamil). 

Good girl 

Vichake lalisi 

. . Nallappen. 

Bad woman ... 

Kulajamara narak . . 

. . Kettaval. 

Stick 

Kahakol 

.. K61. 

Basket 

Mabuch 

. . Kudai. 

Bamboo 

Bamsakol . . . . 

. . Mungil. 

Beggar 

Kidako tingar 

. . Piccaikkaran. 

Woman 

Kulajamara . . 

. . Pen. 

Sister 

Tanga ch 

. . Udan pirandaval. 

Brother 

Tem 

. . Udan pirandavan. 

Mother 

Gam 

. . Tay. 

Father 

Gav 

. . Tagappan. 

Father-in-law 

Aman 

. . Mamanir. 

Mother-in-law 

At 

. . Mamiyar. 

Sun 

Chauk 

. . Magan. 

Daughter 

Pichaker 

. . Magal. 

King 

Bajo 

. . Arasu . 

Queen 

Rasiyat 

. . Rani. 

I see a snake 
on the ground. 

Taramele panmapate . . 

. . Nilattm mel pambai &pparkirezi. 

When will you 
eat. 

Yapo tingara 

. . Eppoludu sappadu gir&y. 

What wiU you 
drink. 

Nikudaohara 

. . Enna kudipp4y. 

Which girl is 
good looking. 

Lali pichakadi yatanesi 

. . Enda pen nalla aiagu. 
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5. A. — ^The Sidhis of Eanara. 

By H. T. Sorley. 

Origin. 

This community appear to have been imported into India by the Portuguese towards the end of the 17th 
centuary presumably as slaves. 

It is not clear what numbers of this community are still to be found in Indian Portuguese territory but 
they are now to be found in scattered groups in Kanara, Mysore. 


Religion. 

It is curious in view of their origin that they show no strong tendency to retain the habits and practices 
of the African races and it is still more singular that they appear to have no desire to segregate themselves 
into compact groups, nor do they draw together under pressure and present a united front to the world. 
They may be divided into 3 groups. 

(а) Those who practise Christianity. 

(б) Those who are converts to the Hindu religion. 

(c) Those who are adherents of Islam. 

The Christian group, as may be expected, are members of the Romish faith, but it is admitted by their own 
priests that they are a difficult people to handle and not zealous in their obedience to the tenets of their faith. 
Both men and women change their partneis frequently, often both dispensing with and ignoring the marriage 
tie. Not mlrequentiv sanctification of a union is sought years after the couple have lived together as man 
and wife. Hindu and Muhammadan converts have identified themselves completely with the habits and 
practices of the religions which they have entered and Muhammadan Siddhis will cheerfully take sides with 
their co-religionists against either Hindu or Christian Siddhis. Similarly they appear to have lost all know- 
ledge of their original mother tongue and speak exclusively the local vernacular dialect. 

They are hardy, of robust appearance, and fearless in disposition. They are a long lived race. They are 
not untruthful and apparently not particularly superstitious. Both sexes are addicted to alcohol. A per- 
centage are stri mgiy Negroid in feature possessing blunt noses, crinkled hair, thick lips and a blank complexion, 
but the majority are ot mixed descent and in some cases, are barely distinguishable from the castes among 
whom they live. 

Formerly the whole clan were inclined to criminal practices but during the last 20 years they appear 
to have settled down co peaceful pursuits and the majority are engaged in agricultural labour generally in the 
capacity of tenant farmers. They are excellent shikaries and range the forests at will. They, however, are 
unable to settle in one place and constantly change the sites of their huts without apparent reason, they also 
frequently caance rheir landlords after a period of 3 — 5 years, often merely for the sake of cultivating a new 
holding. Personal names show small trace of their -African descent. Both the women and men are unchaste. 

-As a rule, regular marriages are contracted within the tribe and this may account for the general fact 
that tamilie.i are u.-,uaily small in number, the usual number of children per union being about two. So far 
as I was able to ascertain .ntant mortality is specially low among Siddhis but I must point out that this 
observation is based on too small a percentage of the total population to be of value. 

Their numbers in the Kanara District are as follows ; — 


Ankola Taluka 
Yellajiur Taluka 
Haliyall Taluka 
Mundaod Peta 


224 

791 

1,126 

103 


5, B. — Note on the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes Found in the Bombay Presidency. 


By H. T. Sorley. 

A reference lo section 8 of the Chapter on Religion (Bombay Census Report, 7&3I) will show that the 
total number ot these Tribes in the Bombay Presidency is 24 and that their probable strength to-day is in the 

vicinity of l|milions. Of the total number of 24 Tribes the following 7 account for slightly more than one 

million ot the total estimated population ; — 


Name. 

Bhil 

Tadvi Bhils . . 
Varlis 

Dublas and Talavia 
Thakurs 
Uhodias 
Katkaries 


Recorded population. 
536,491 
8,241 
139,691 
138,662 
105,856 
92,806 
76,421 


1,098,168 


Bhils. 

This clan, which consists oi a .series ol tribal groups, is for by far the largest unit among the Aboriginal 
and Hill Tribes and is possibly the most interesting. For their early chronology, their present habitat and 
conipi situ n and their general social system, a reference is invited to the remarks made by Mr. R. E. Enthoven 
in his pubiK ation entitled '• Tribes and Castes of Bombay ”. Considerable controversy has taken place over 
the vexed question whether Bhils should be regarded as Hmdus or Animists. The Reverend Enoch Hedberg, 
a missionary v.ho has spent many years among the Bhils of West Khandesh, is of opinion that they shouW 
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be regarded as Hindus but the reasons advanced by him in support of this view are not particularly convinc- 
ing. However whether, the bulk of this clan should rightly be regarded as Hindu by religion or not it is less 
well known that a small group of Bhils scattered along the forest line on the southern slopes of the Satpuras, 
from Burhanpur to Chopda, are Muhammadan by religion. During the reign of the Emperor Akbar, a 
number of villages was granted to local Bhil chiefs as ser^uce grants for keeping the hill roads through the 
Satpuras clear of robbers. The attention of the Emperor Aurangzeb was apparently directed to this irregular 
police force and it is not impossible that in some cases at least the continuance of their grants of land was 
purchased by the holders at the cost of a change of religion. Since then their descendants have continued to 
ensure safe conduct to travellers through the passes of the Satpuras and in many cases these grants of land 
have been confirmed by the British Government, who stdl call upon the holders to perform min or poUce 
duties. The Emperor Aurangzeb appears also to have stiffened the local levies by adding a certain number 
of north country Muhammadans and posting them at selected points. These individuals were compelled 
to procure their womankind locally and the descendants of these Muslims and their Bhil wives and also the 
local converts are known in this Presidency as Tadvi Bhils. It is a curious fact that on the northern slopes 
of the Satpuras another group, also known locally as Tadvi Bhils exist, but these are one and aU Hindu. ♦ Thus 
we have two distinct sets of persons both known by the same designation, but differing in religion, residing in 
areas almost parallel to each other, at a distance of barely 50 miles apart and separated only by a single 
mountain range. It is not clear whether the majority of the converts reverted to their former religious belief 
but such an explanation fits the circumstances and cannot be regarded as extravagant. 

*See below 6. B. The Bhilh of Central India § 32. 
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6, A. — The commemorative monuments of the Bhils of the Satpuras. 

By\C. S. y enkatachar. 

The Bhils cremate their dead. \\Tien a man is killed in a fight or by a wild animal away 
from his home, a stone monument is erected at the spot where he died. A man on horseback 
is generally carved on that stone. Such monuments are common in the Bhil tracts to the north 
of the Vindhyas. 

Among the Satpura Bhils — the Tadvis mainly — memorial stones to a person of importance 
are common, and as this particular one shows it is erected in memory of a women. In the Bhil 
settlements in the Satpuras such monuments are dotted over more frequently than in any other 
place that has come to my notice during the course of my enquiry. The one which is chosen 
to be photographed was situated just at the foot of the hills. 

The commemorative monument is usually of stone but wooden ones are also found. If 
stone is unavailable for any reason wooden monument is erected. 

The most distinctive feature of these monuments is the wooden ‘ ZuUa ’ (swing) as the 
Bhils call it. It is placed just in front of the stone monument as shown in the photo. This 
so-caUed swing is not to be found in any part of the Vindhyas and as far as my present informa- 
tion goes it is localised in the Satpuras. When questioned the Bhils told me that the swing is 
for the soul of the departed. It comes and perches on the swing and enjoys itself. 

On the 2 wooden parts in figures, sometimes another cross piece of wood is placed. It 
was explained that food and offerings are left, presumably for the spirit of the departed. As 
regards the last stone slab I could get no particular information. 

The spirit of the departed is invoked in times of distress and trouble and it is believed that 
a childless woman \vill be blessed \vith progeny by oiiering prayers at the monument. 

MEMORIAL STONE ETC. ERECTED BY BHILS IN THE SATPURAS 



(Sca^e in ^eet') 

NB.The su/ing Ls draurn to scale, the rest Is tn perspective 
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6. B. — An Ethnographic Aeconnt of the Bhils of Central India. 

By C. S. VenJcatachar. 

Section A. 

The Bkil Tribe. 

LX'ite. — T he olilv detailed ecf eiuit of ihe r'entr.il In [ian Rhlls is that eont lined in a inonncjnnh entitled Jun’jh trihe^ of Mal’ra 
which formed the second voiunie of a senes of an uneompieted ethnographical survey of tile Central India Agencv n\ the late Colonel 
C. E. Luard, C.T.E., who for three suceessii e decades from Idol v.'as in charge of the Agency Census. The materials for this monograph 
were collected by him in connection with The idol Census and published a few years hater. So far as I know only two copier of this 
monograph are extant. As there was a danger of the valuable infoimation contaiuel therein being lost. I have reproduced it in the 
following pages, learianging the i.iattei and considei.ibly ahri.iguig ivitaiii unnecessarv det ills, supplemented here and tliere bv fresh 
materials collected in the course of the present ' 'ensus. The specimen of Bhil songs has lioweici been reprinted m eztoii^o without 
any change. I are .ilso in lebtid to .Mi. K. M. Puranik, M..\ . LL.B., Census Oliieer of Dii ii State .ind to the Kutnan C ithulic irission 
at Jhabua for placing useful notes at nil disposal, it should be pamted out that no attempt has Iiccn n.ade in the notes to distinguish 
the matter e.xtractej from Colonel Luard’s monograph fiom the supplementa.ry notes.] 

1. Strength and distrihuliem . — According to the Census (1931) returns there are 363,124 Bhils in Central India 
Of these 144,836 returned themselves as Hindus and the remaining 218,288 retained their allegiance to their 
tribal religion. The true strength of the Central Indian Bhils has hitherto not been o.stimated. Certain tribes 
allied to the Bhils are paraded under different labels in the Caste table as .separate castes or tribes. The 
strength of the Bhil group of tribes is considerable if we amalgamate, as we should, the figures for a number 
of the allied tribes. As far as it could be ascertained the following statement gives the composition and strength 
of the Bhil group : — 


Hindu. Tribal. 



Bhil group. 

f 

* 

-1 



A 

~i 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Bhil . . 


144,836 

73,939 

70,897 

21S.2S8 

109.666 

108.622 

2. Bhilala 


187,145 

94,926 

92.219 

6,630 

3,363 

3,267 

3. Barela . . 


.38,517 

19.647 

18,870 

108 

59 

49 

4. Jlankar 


20.4.30 

10,058 

10.372 

49 

26 

23 

5. Xihal . . 


11,529 

0.766 

5,763 

702 

350 

352 

6. Patlia . . 


8,268 

4,280 

3.988 

11.140 

5,812 

5.328 

7. Rathia 


37,260 

19,028 

18,232 





The Hinduised section forms 6'8 per cent, of the toal population and the Tribal section 3-6 per cent. 
Thus the Bhil group constitutes one-tenth of the total population of Central India. The tribes enumerated 
above are exclusively found in western Central India. Only few stray Bhils hive been enumerated in the 
eastern parts of the Agency. In the west their real home is the Vindhyas and the tiatpuras. Tlie bulk of 
them have been returned from the States of Ratlam, Sailana. Jhabua. Dhar, Ali-Rajpur. Barwani and Indore. 

2. Same . — It is commonly held that the word Bhil is derived from a Dravidian word for a bow- (Tamil 
and Kanarese HI) which is the characteristic weapon of the tribe. The ancient Tamil poets termed certain 
savages of tha»pre-Dravidian blood as I'illavar (bowmen) who ' may pos-sibly be identical with the modem 
Bhils.'* If that be so. the name may have been given to the Bhils by the Dravidians. In common with the 
various Mnnda tribes, such as the Kols, Santals, etc., the tribal name, is not used by the members of the Bhil 
tribe among themselves. They employ the usual titles of relationship or position such as Bap (fatlier), 
Tarvi (headman!. Xahal or Naik (an honorific tenn). When addressing entire strangers the polite jirefix 
da is added, as Ha Rnpa. Ha M’alji. etc. When the Bhils came in contact with the Aryans, they again fisrure 
in the Sanskrit literature. Thus the word Xisada which occurs in the early Vcdic literature is sometimes 
held to mean a Bhilla or Bhil. thoimh others hold that ' the word seems to denote not so much a particular 
tribe but to the L'cneral term for the non-Aryan tribes who were not under Aryan control.'t In the later 
system, the Xisada is the off-spring of a Brahman and of a 8udra wouiauj. According to Mr. Entliovcn the 
earliest mention of the word Bhil occurs in A'uf/m iSV.-ri/Xng'dru of Cuiiadhya§ wherein mention is also made of a 
Bhil chief opposing the progress of another king tlirougli the Vindhyas. The-se references show that the 
Bhils are one of the earliest races in India and they have been brought into contact witli all the great racial 
migrations into India, 

3. Or'giii . — In the preseiit state of otir anthropological knowledge we cannot sav whether the Bhils are 
autochthonous or not. At best ve can only surmise and hazai-d some vows leaving it to further scientific 
research to prove or disprni e them. There is no doubt they represoiit a race which inhabited India e.ir!ier 
than the Aryans and the Hravidians. Very possibly they are a proto-mediterranean race who spread far and 
wide when a climatic crises oceured in the grass ste]ipes of Sahara au.d it is this race « hich is responsible for 
the industry associated with the final Capstan culture in the Vindiiyas. The Bhils are one section of the 
great Munda race whicii occupied the jirc-Dravidiau India and had for its home the central regions across the 
peninsular India with possible extensions into the Gangetic plain. The home of th - Bhils has been the western 
Vindhyas and it is perhaps in contact with the Hravidians on the other side in Gujarat they acquired tiieir 
present ap])eliation. If wo accejit the view which is gaining ground in recent years, that the Hravidians, a 
branch of the (Mediterranean race, enteretl Inilia through north-west then it i.s rc-Tsonalile to suppose that 
Gujarat was on the way of the i'niuigrant Dravidians in their march towards th.e Deccan and the south. 
Gujarat was a Dravidian tract before it was Aryanised. It is again significant to note that the home of the 
Xisadas as shown in the map in the Vedic Index exactly fits in with the historically knomi habitat of the Bhil 
tribe. There the Xisadas are shovn as dwelling south-east of the Aravalli hills between the Banas and the 
Mahi rivers and up to the Chambal. The position shown is no doubt approximate but its significance cannot 
be underrated. The Bhils lay on the path of the conquering and the migrating Aryans towards Gujarat and 
Malwa. The impact of the Aryans must have caused the displacement of the Bhils along the Vindhvas and 
into the Satpnras but any such movement was restricted because they were flanked by the presence of other 
tribes of the Vindhyas and the Satpnras. In these b-lls the Bhils have maintained considerable indejaindence. 
glimpses of which we get when we read of a Bhil f'hief in the Sanskrit book already quoted and also of the 
forest king who assisted the Emperor Harsha in the search of his sister in the Vindhyan forests of Malwa. The 


* CarnWidge History of India, Volume I. page 505. t Vedxc Index. Volume II. Xi«iadi\. 

X Vedic Index, Volume II. Nisada, foot-note. § Tribes and Castes of Bomltay, Volume I, Art. Hliil, 
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Bhils. however, never apiieared to Iiave become etfeetively masters of the plain because ilulwa was colonised 
in very early times and in sjiite of political convulsions, civilization never so fell as to facilitate the extension of 
tribal rule, ilalcolr.i records that, acc .inline; to the Bhil tradition, their home is in the country to the north- 
we.st of Malaa from where tiiey wei'e ousted when the Rajputs beg.in ro conquer their country. This again 
meant a further displacement of the Bhils alon^ the Vindhvas. The traihtion of the B’ails in olalwa points to 
imraiywation from a western home but the story ..f their change of habitat does not appear to hiye clearly 
siirviyed. The Jhabua Bh'ls still retain some dim and incoherent outlines of their migration. Their story 
is that the first Bhds were the Ttamor. Another section of tlv Bhils were the Warkrya ivho were living with 
the Daiiior. One Warkrya committed violence on the daughter of a Damir as a result of which war sprung 
between the two people. The Damom fared badlv in the str.iggle and they hid to migrate. They stopped 
at a place called Dholka in Kushaluarh State (Raiputana Agency). Tins is suiipo.sed bv the Bhils to be their 
original home and other tribe.s are said to have sprung fnm the Daniors. The Bhils have their own traditions 
of their origin. One relates that a dhobi who irsid to wash his clothes in a river was one day warned by a 
fish of the approach of a great deluge. The fish informed him tha,t as he had always fed those of his species he 
had come to give liiin this warning and to urge him to prepare a large bix which would enable him to excape. 
The dhobi prepared the box and got into it with liis sister and a cock. After the deluge Rama sent out his 
messenger to inquire into the state of aftairs. The messenger heard the crowing of the cock and so discovered 
the box. Rama then had the box brought before him and asked the man who he was and how he had escaped. 
The dhobi told his tale. Rama then made him face in turn north, east and west, and swear that the women 
with him was his sister. The dhobi remain-d firm in asserting she was his sister. Rama then turned him 
towards the south, upon which the dhobi contradicted liis statement and said she was Ills wife. Rama then 
asked who told him how to escape and on hearing at oti' e had the fish’s tongue cut. and since then that kind 
of fish has been tougiieless. Ram.a then told the dhobi to set aliout repopulatiiig the world, and he therefore 
married his sister by whom he had seven sons and seven daughters. Kama presented the first born son with 
a home but th'^ recipient of this gift, being unable to ride, left the horse on tiie plain and wenfc -nto the forest 
to cut wood, he and his descendants hecoming foresters and starting the Bhil triiie. 

Aaotlur tale relates how on the creation of the Bhil. fiv'e men went to see Mahadev. Parvati seeing 
them ajiproaching. said to her spoii.se, “ Here come five of mv brothers to ask dtihej (bride-price) -of you conse- 
quent on my niaiTiage with you." Mahadev gave them a feast and then explained that e.xcept for his bull 
Nandi and his Kaiiiandalu he had nothing to give. They therefore went home. In order to give them 
something, however. Maiiadev placed a silver .stool in their way, but they were incapable of seeing this. 
Parviiti noticing Iv.w they had niis,sed the gift, sent for them and t.-’d them what had happened, pointing out 
that as they were not able to .see the stool, there was little hone of tlieir prospering, but she would do what she 
could, and so inforried. them that tliey must be very c.areful ot the Nandi whose humii was full of wealth 
untold. On reaching home one ot the five suggested slaying the Nandi and obtaining the wealth, the others 
deimirreil, but he prevailed. No wealth was found in the hump and the five were dismayed. Parvati now 
apiiearcrl and i.fd thtmi that they should have yoked the bull to the plougli and thus gainei.! wealth from 
mothf. -eauh. bo.l tliat .'S they were s<v foolish as to slay the sacred animal she would never look on their faces 
again. an'Mett in lag!, displeasure. For thus killing the sacred animal the Bhil has ever lived a miserable 
existence and been ot no ca»tc. 

The Puranik origin of the Bhils traces descent from the thigh of Vena, son of Anga, a descendant of Manu 
Swav-amhliuva. ’I'enu v. as childless and the Sages therefore rubbed his tlii.gli and produced “a man like a 
charre-d. log, with t!at face, and extremely short’’. He was told to sit down (Nlshada). He did so and was 
known a.s N s -ul.a, '' fi.ini whom .-.prang the Nishaclas dwelling on the Vitidhyan moiintain.s, distinguish 
by their wicked deeds.’’* *' 

The Rajputs have had a very long connection witli the Bhils, Forced by circumstances to make an 
alliance with the denizens of the Vindhyan hills, the Rajpiit.s did not hesitate to take women from the tribal 
ranks and this was rcsponsihle for the disintegration of the Bhil tribes into various hinduised sections, such 
as Bhilalas, Patlias, etc. The infusion of Rajput blood has led in some instances to a distinction among the 
Bhils. For 111 some places the Bhils are .split up into Vjah or pure and Mele or impure with a third or lower 
status the Madali/e who are musicians and singers by profe.s.sion. The Cjith and Mele Bhils are separate 
endf.gamoiis groups with septs wliieh are exogamous. 

4. Caile and Tribal snb-di>-i,ions. — The Bhils consequently are a very mixed lot at the jire-sent day 
Besides the Bhil proper, the other tribes are Bliilala, Barela, Mankar. Nihal Patlia and Ratliia. The descrip- 
tion given in the following p.vragraphs re'ates to the Bhils as a vv'tiole. The other tribes are described briefly 
at the en<l of tlm.se notes. Tile divisions or the septs are very variously given and no two list.s agree. They 
are summarised in a tabular form in a separate .section. The usual neverenoe appears to be paid ro any object 
which-ie regarded as a sept totem, it being never dcsiroyeil or lujurcl, nor is Its effigy ever tattooed on the 
body. 

.5. Marriarjf : Gehcral. — The Blii! tribe being an endogamoiis group no Bhil can marry without it. The 
septs again are all exogamous and no member of a sept can marry another from tlie .same sept. This prohibi- 
tion is extendeil for ;> aonerations to any sept into which a man has already married. A man cannot also 
marry into the sept from which his mother came for 3 genera.tiuni as the members of this sept are held to be 
the brothers and sisters of such man. The same rule i.s extended to the septs of grandmothers, maternal and 
paternal. A man can marry two sisters but the exciiange of daughters between fathers is not usual. Certain 
occupations are n.iw looked ujion with askance, due to Hindu influence, and certain families are inclined to 
reject marriage with a family which has taken up the following professions : — miniifacturing of winnowing 
fans, and sieves, ot a butcher, of a tanner, of a professional mendicant, of a Erturd, or dancer and singer. Some- 
times, though it is not a torraai restriction, the village Bhil does not like to take a wife from among the Bhils 
living near the bazar or in the town. The rural Bhil has a low opinion of the town dweller and he does not 
think much of the morals of the bazar Bhil girl. 

Marriage is adult and infant marriage is non-existent unless Hindu ideas have overpowered the tribal 
practice. The earliest age for marriage ot girls is 12 years, while most are married between 1.5-40. Puberty 
has no place in determining the age at which the girl is to be married. In accordance with the Hindu ideas, 
the parent.^ settle the marriage, and courtship, though apparently by no means uncommon, is not in general 
vogue. 

Where pre-nuptial sexual intercourse takes place with the affianceil husband, no penalty is incurred, 
except that the regular marriage ceremony is omitted, the girl being simply made over to the man. If the 
the sexual license is indulged by the girl with another than her fiance, she is, if the fiano^ still desires it, made 
over to him but the support of the child bom of the irregular intercourse is borne by the real father. 


* See Mahahkaraia, Vuhnu Puran, Hari-Vanm, etc. 
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6. Marriage ceremonies. — Four persons from the boy’s side go to the girl’s house to settle the betrothaL 
If the girl’s guardians are willing a sum of Rs. 7 is paid to the •panches who purchase gud and wine and enter- 
tain the caste people. The betrothal then becomes irrevocable. When means permit some persons from the 
boy’s side go to the bride in the company of some guests and entertain the members of the caste with wine 
and gud worth Rs. 9. The party is then entertained by the girl’s father and thus end the rites of Badi Sagai. 

When marriage preparations begin a party consisting of 5 to 25 guests starts for the bride’s house. After 
mutual entertainments the boj’ S father pays Rs. 41 for the dowry and the celebration of marriage is settled. 
The party then returns home. 

The boy and girl in their respective houses are anointed with oil and turmeric. This marks the commence- 
ment of marriage ceremony which is known as “ Bana Baithana.” This ceremony is performed at the bride’s 
house on the day next to that on which it is performed at the boy's. They are daily taken in procession at 
their own residences when their relatives give money varying from an aima to a rupee. As soon as these 
Bana« have finished the marriage shed is erected. Four poles are located in the ground and the shed is covered 
with jarniin leaves. It i.s decorated on its sides by the hangings of mango leaves. One post is fixed in the 
mandap which crosses the roof and goes high above the house with leaves of Jamun tied to its top. Four 
unmarried boys and girls first dint under the Mandap and then the whole caste is entertained with ‘‘ Makka 
Thuli." The relatives then give ckithes to the members of the family which is called “ Perawain.” The 
bridegroom is attired in marital costume of red and white. Round his waist a scarf is tied. He takes dagger and 
sword in his band. Well clad and ornamented, he puts on hi.s liead the marriage crown of imitation pearls and 
stands under the mandap where his mother moves rice- pounding pestle, arrow, and grain thrasher etc., round 
his face and throws 4 cakes in four quarters, this ceremony being called Padachkana ceremony. Placing a 
coconut at the feet of Mata, the wedding party starts at night for the bride’s village and stops at that place 
where fire is kindled for them by the bridge’s people before the dawn. 

The bridegroom then touches the ornamental hanging on the doi^r with the sword he carries and is seated 
under the booth. A pair of cloths and shoes, and a bodice are presented to the girl early in the morning. The 
bride is bathed and dressed in those elothes. The same Padachkana ” ceremony is repeated here by his 
mother-in-law. A long piece of cloth is put round his neck and his mother-in-law draws him on to the picture of 
their family deity, by holding the ends of that cloth. 

No sooner does the bridegroom reach that place than the bride extinguishes the lamp burning there. The 
boy again lights it and worships the Mata. The ends of the upper garments of the couple are knotted and the 
bride’s brother joins their hands. Subsequently he separates the hold and is given some gud for his service. 

A caste dinner is given after which the whole party goes to a stream or river to clean their hands and mouth, 
the females dining at home. The auspicious Kankan,” and copper ring are tied round the wrist of the 
bridegroom there. After the party returns from the stream the cloth of the couple is knotted and the couple 
seated on a piece of cloth. The hand of the one is locked in that of the other and this is called “ lagan.” A 
Brahman or anj' caste member in his absence, assists in the performance of “ horn,” in which oblations of ghee, 
oilseeds, etc., are offered. With their hands joined the couple give 7 turns round the nuptial fire. Then follows 
Eanyadan. Some cloths, silver ornaments and cash varying from one to five rupees are given. The hold of 
the hands is separated. 

A few days after that the members of the bride's family come to the boy’s house to fetch the bride. 
When they come they ask the boy's parents whether they are asleep or awake. When the boy’s father hears 
this he brings a cock or a goat, which is killed by the bride’s party. The guests are then entertained and the 
bride taken to her parent’s house. The same custom is observed when the boy’s party goes to fetch the bride. 
These rites are called “ Ana " rites. Generally one rupee is paid to the Government as a marriage fee. 

7. Other forms of union. — The description given above applies to the orthodox form followed by well-to-do 
and the completely Hinduised section of the Bhils. The Bliil knows to his cost that the adoption of Hindu 
customs is extremely expensive. The whole series of the marriage customs amount to a total of at least 
Rs. 350, which is a minimum. Many boys cannot afford such a sum of money. So sometimes after formal 
betrothal they take awa>- their betrothed by surprise, by force or by mutual secret consent. They thus save 
a great deal of money and incur few expenses. Sometimes the girl of her own accord goes to the house of a 
young man and declares her intention to remain there. The union is regularised by the recognition accorded 
by the Panchayat. When a man ha.s not enough money to perform a solemn marriage he searches for a girl 
whose price is cheaper. A girl who has had a child or a rejected girl, would be his likely bride. She is given 
a Lugra ’ and ‘ Ghagra ' and some money. The girl becomes his wife without any further ceremony. 

8. Ghar Jnrnai. — The payment of bride-jjriee by means ol personal service is often met with. Where the 
girl's father is well-to-dci the younn man undertakes to serve a term for his future father-in-law. This is com- 
monest where the girl has no brothers to assist the father in his work. The usual term of years is seven. It 
is reported that in recent times it has become the practice of making him serve for 9 years. Though not 
seldom, the Gliar-jamai often escapes with his wife after 2-3 years. Ordinarily the two live as husband and 
wife but cannot leave the bride's home until the jieriod of service is complete. If the two live amicably but 
after 2 years have no issue, the father-in-law lias them anointed as if for a regular wedding and they are made to 
do 7 ‘ Pheras ’ as in ordinary marriages. Tlie father-in-law provides the young couple with means to start 
their own home. 

9. Marriage hy capture. — Marriage by capture or ghiskarhjnna , is still common. The usual time for 
abducting a girl is on the Bhugnria festival, the day before the HoU is burned. The young man assisted by 
his friends entem the village and makes off with the girl. Occasionally the union is regularised by going through 
a short ceremony which is also performed in the ease of a girl who falls in love and goes off with the man of 
her choice. 

10. Re-marriage of widoics. — The remarriage of widows is permitted. There is. however, no obligation 
for her to marry any ])articular person such as her husband's younger brother (dewar). When the consent of 
the lady is known the suitor goes to her village with some elothes as present.^ and attended bj* four or five 
friends. He pays seven iiice to the widow's brother's wife {bkabi) or to her paternal aunt {phutra). provided 
they have husbands liviim. A general drink is then indulged in. in which the Tarvi of the widow's village 
takes part, and the ceremony is complete. This re-marriage is always done by night. The widow never 
enters her new home by day. as this will, it is believed, produce famine. Any person who accompanies the 
man marrying a widow is bound to earrv out this duty seven times. 

The widow', and children by the re-marriage. have no interest in the property of the first husband after 
re-marriage. 
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In a case v here she marries her deceased husband’s younger brother, should there be already a son by the 
first husband, children by the second have no rights in the property of the nrsu iiusband. If, on the other hand, 
there was no child by the first husband, children of the second inherit the property of the first husband. 

11. Divorce . — Among the Bhils divorce is frequent. The man who keeps a woman who has left her hus- 
band has to pay her former husband whatever expenses the latter has incurred in marrying her. Any reason 
is suflicient for a divorce. To effect a divorce the injured man calls tOiCtiier his village panchayat and in their 
presence tears off a piece from the end of his turban which he ha-nds to his wife, stating that finding that her 
conduct was bad he is divorcing her and that from this d.-y forth ohc wdl stand to him in the relationship of a 
sister. The divorcee takes the piece of cloth and hangs it carefully on a rafter of her father’s house for a whole 
month.* This show a that her former husband has no further rights ove; ii'-r and she can re-marry. 

The Bhils are very suspicious of their women folk, and not without reason as the niajoritv of criminal cases 
which are brought by Bhils concern theii' women. This is a reason wh\ they do not build their houses close 
together. 

12. Funeral ceremonus . — The Bhils cremate their dead. They bury young babies whose teeth have not 
yet appeared, lepers and persons dying of smaU-pox and of suicide. All these are buried in sleeping position. 
An ascetic is buried in the sitting position. Uii the occuireiice of death uotiee is given by firing olf guns before 
the deceased’s house, while the village dhobi sounds his dr um. The corpse is bathed in cold water and dressed 
and in the case of unmarried adults some turmeric is thrown on the dress. It is placed on a bier with the face 
upwards and covered w ith a cloth. Two coconuts are hung at the head of the bier. The eldest son or a near 
relative, if there is no son, takes an ignited cake of cowduug in his hand aiirl the corpse is carried to the cremation 
ground, the man with the fire leading the way. Sometimes music played softly, accompanies the bier. The 
corpse is alw ays carried so as to lie north and south, the feet pointing to the south. In the meanwhile, in the 
deceased’s house a small lamp is placed upon the spot where the person died, sprin ded with maize and 
covered with a bamboo basket. 

On coming to a her tree (Zizyphus jujuba) the corpse is set down, while aU the persons present proceed 
to take up stones with which a heap is made. A piece of cloth is then torn off the dead man’s garment and 
thrown ot er the tree. The corpse is then picked up, those formerly at the head going to the feet. Tradition 
has it that the rest under the her is made for this reason. Onee the son of an aged dame died. The old women 
carried his corpse as far as a her tree hut could not go on further. She then decided to appeal to the gods by 
fasting, for the restoration of lier son’s life, and sat for tlirce days fasting beneath the tree. This was not the 
fruit season, but seeing her piety the gods gave the tree fruit, and also caused hunger to attack her. She 
could bear her pain no longer and rose to seize the fruit. .Suddi niy th.‘ t.ree grew and raised the fruit beyond 
her reach. At length she propped the corpse against the tree and .standing upon it reached the fruit. She had 
broken her vow and the village people took and cremated the corpse. To avert any such evil each corpse is 
now halted under a her tree, and a piece of the garment is offered to the gods. The earthen vessel containing 
water to wash the corpse is taken and broken under this tree on the heap of stones. 

Burning ghats are situated anywhere near a stream or tank. The body is placed on the pyre with its head 
to the north and burnt together with the man’s bow, club. etc., and in the oa.se of a woman some favourite 
ornament. The unconsumed hones are carefully collected from the pj re and separated from the ashes. The 
bones arc placed in an earthen vessel and buried near the lion-'e. There the\ remain till the 12th day ceremony 
is performed. If there is no chance of carrying out the ceremony they are thrown into the nearest river, 
usually the Narbada. T’lie deeeasid is provided with food and diink on the 3rd day, the provisions being 
placed under the he) tree where the corpse rested. The stones heaped up tliere are scattered. 

13. Belief in a future life. — The Bhils have some definite ideas about the future of the departed soul. 
The tiour round the lamp is examined and by the shape of the marks, it is determined what animal the spirit 
of the dead w ill next inhabit. If it is like a human footprint a man is liis next abode ; if like a hoof, a horned 
animal ; if like a bird's foot, a bird ; if like a scorpion or snake, one of these animals. It is also believed that 
Yama comes from the south and carries the soul of the dead man to the north, tin the way the soul passes 
over a thorn-strewn plain. Hence shoes are triven as gift on the day of the funeral feast or else liis spirit 
suffers greatly. He then passes between two heated pillars : the spirit then encounters a hhatynri (keeper of 
cook shop) w ho offers lum hot cooked food. He then reache-s a river. A cow is given as a gift. It is supposed 
this animal providentially appears and by treading on its tail, the departed gets across, otherwise he suffers 
agonies and is half drowned, t in reaching the end of the journey Yama determines which of the three hells 
(lit. kunds or tanks) he is to enter, one being full of nectar, the others of varying degrees of foulness (worms, 
blood, etc..) until he is born again. Those who die a violent death become inimical .spirits (bhut), so do Badwas 
or medicine men ; others become Khatris, who howet cr camiot harm human beings but only animals, and 
others Deo.i who are beneficent spirits. A sinner is also believed to be transformed into an insect. 

ll. Jlematial itoi.eri to the dead. — Il’hen a man is killed in a tight or by a wild animal away from his home, " 
a stone monument is erected at the spot where he died. A man on horse back is generally carved on the stone. 

Such monuments are eoninion in the Biiii tracts to the north of the ITiidliyas. Among the Satpura Bhils 

the Tadvis mainly — memorial stones to a person of importance arc quite common. The commemorative 
monument is usually of stone but wooden one.s are also found. If stone is unavailable for any reason wooden 
moiiimients are erected. These Satjmra monument.s are somewhat elaborate. First of all there is an upright 
stone monument of about 31 feet high on which the figure of the person m whose memory it is erected is carved 
i.e.. a man or a woman. In front of it are two wooden posts. U feet high with a bar placed across them on 
the top. iSuspended from this bar is a small wooden swing. This is followed by two small wooden posts, not 
more than 2 feet in height and finally there is a small stone .slab of about 1 foot bigh and 9 inches in breadth. 
The most drstinetive feature of these monuments is the wooden swing. This is meant for the soul of the 
departefl. It comes and perches on the swing and enjoys itself. On the smaller wooden posts, a cross bar is 
placed on w hn h food and offerings are left for the spirit of the departed. In times of distress and trouble the 
spirit is invoked and it is believed that a childless woman will be blessed with progeny by otfermg prayers at 
the monument. 

1.5. Religion. — It is difficult to describe precisely the religion of theBhil. He has been in contact with 
Hinduism for a long time and in spite of his preference for Hindu goiis and godlings, his outlook is essential- 
ly animistic. The Bhils call themselves Hindus, invariably asserting thatthey|are the followers of ilahadev 
and they have appropriated all the well-known gods of tlie Hindu pantheon. Baba deo is a generic term for 
the \ iUage tutelaiy deity. In Shrawan he is specially worshipped. Ail the village collects at the forest where 
he IS making his abode and offer liquor, grain and fowl. (Many other forest, woodland and mountain deities 
are worshipped. Local gods vary with almost each village. 


* Somtimes for half a month only. 
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Brahmans are not as a rule employed for religious or ceremonial purposes. The Badwa or the medicine 
man is an important person in their tribal life. He evokes spirits and tells them the results. On such occasions 
the Badwa or witch is supposed to be possessed and goes through a performance consisting of various contortions 
of the body and rapid movements of the head, the eyes roll in their sockets while the nostrils are distended and 
in the excitement the few rags worn are often thrown ofi. The possessed being then half incoherently blab- 
bers out what the spirit has told him, and soon after calms down and for a time becomes as helpless as a child, 
doubtless owing to the exertion he has undergone. 

In casting out disease or an epidemic from a village, after a sacrifice to the principal deity, the Badwa will 
visit all the sacred spots within the precincts of the village, chanting in a droning tone some invocation, fol- 
lowed by drummers ; at each spot he will offer a little red ochre and a piece of coconut, while at the principal 
entrance into the village limits, he w'ill show by various antics and rapid gestures of hand and body with his 
back turned to the village, that the spirit to which the disease was due has been cast out into the adjoining 
territory. Another form of casting out an epidemic is to sling some baskets, that have contained corn, and 
earthen pots that have been used for water, on a bamboo pole which is carried on the shoulders of men who 
run along the main road shouting at the top of their voices todka ; todka. On hearing the shouts, the next 
village sends out men to meet the procession at the boundary and these take over the burden and so the process 
is repeated. Thus the epidemic is carried away often to great distances, until eventually it is thrown into some 
stream or river which stretches across the path or is deposited in the forest. If no one from the next village 
is present to meet the procession at the boundary, the bearers are at liberty to deposit their burden in the 
village precincts. Sometimes a young he-goat is similarly carried on the shoulders of men or tied on to a light 
bier. The origin of Bhilat Deo worshipped by the Rathia Bhils is as follows : — 

Bhilat Deo was the son of Ruparela Gaoli and his mother’s name was Mheinda Rani. He w.is a great 
simpleton when yoimg, and in consequence was always being chaffed and made fun of by every one. Accord- 
ingly disgusted of life, he left his coimtry and after wandering far and wide arrived in Gaur Bengal where he 
met a spirit Karanda Jogan by name who taught him magic. He studied the art to perfection and then 
returned to his native place to pass the remainder of his days. On one occasion while many people were coUec ted 
together, he took his harp and began playing when a snake came out of a mole-hdl. The snake was so huge 
that the earth vibrated beneath the lashings of his tail. Bhilat Deo, however, caught the .snake and took it to 
Indar Raja (Indra) who was greatly pleased to see his marvellous strength and power and ordered the people 
to reverence him as a Deo (god) in future ; thus, his worship started. Indar Raja gave him Bheru Deota for a 
personal attendant, and also presented him with some cows as a reward of his merit. Bhilat Deo selected a 
spot under a tree on Mangalawri hiU near Sendwa in Indore State, to settle. Hi.; cows increased diuly in 
number, so much so, that he employed 90(f cowherds to look after them, each man taking up his abode with 
his cows on a separate hfil. Tims each of these spots represents the site of BhOat Deo, the gods being kept 
under a tree or under some rude cover or in a small temple. 

The Bhils have great reverence also for hUl tops difficult of ascent, as being the abode of spirits which must 
be propitiated during sickness or calamity or to obtain offspring. In such cases, after the usual offering the 
forest is often set alight. 

16. Charms and witch-craft . — Sometimes a newly-bom baby has an elongated skuU which may be due to 
the pressure of a too narrow opening of the womb. But the superstitious Bhils, seeing that the baby has a 
queer head believe it is an evil spirit and kill the baby at once, or if the newly-born baby looks queer and is 
queerly shaped, it is also killed thinking it is an evil spirit. It is reported that sucli murders are not rare. 

The belief in magic and witch-craft is universal. Should any person fall sick without clear cause the 
Badwa is called in to exercise the evil influences at work and discover the origin of the illness. With care 
he can usually discover some wretched old beldame who lives in the sick man's village and falling into a trance 
describes her accurately to the inquiiers. The witch would be placed on one end of a yoke uith cowdung 
cakes on the other in a pond. If she sank she was a witch. If she swam she.was innocent. Red pepper 
would be put into her eyes ; if no tears came she was a witch. In cases of serious illness it is almost invariably 
considered to be due to a witch taking possession of the patient’s heart. A Badwa’s charms are the only 
remedy. The sick man is often subjected to fumigation with the leaves of plants, a cliarmed thread is tied 
on his neck while a special dance in w Inch the gods are invoked, is performed round him. He is then often 
carried from village to village. A few grains of jowar mixed with a copper coin are passed round the .sick man’s 
body and then sent to a Badwa. The Badwa then places over them a leaf of the Butea frondosa and Coats the 
whole collection on water. He then picks out the grains and slowly drops them one by one into the water saving 
bhut, deo, dakini (witch), successiveU'. When a grain floats he is thus able to determine which of these evil 
influences is at work, by the name which fell to the grain which floated. Tf it is dcteriumed to have been 
caused by a witch, he then repeats the process calling out the names of aU the witches known to him. Should 
no grain float, the sickness is put down to natural causes. Another process- is to take a handful of gram, 
chips of wood or leaves and throw them away counting each piece or grain as it falls and repeating this process 
for every known witch until an odd number falls to one of the names ; the name so determined is that of the 
offender. 

The belief in witch-craft is not only common amongst the Bhils but is widespread from the highest to the 
low est classes. An excellent account of its prevalent in former times in Central India w ill be found in Sir J. 
Malcolm’s Memoirs.* A reported case of witch-craft occurred nearly 45 years ago. In 1888 a Kachhi called 
Rata complained that his mother Issa liad been, by order of the Rao of Bhatkheri. mounted on a donkey 
by a scavenger, beaten and turned out of the village as a witch ; had then been made t<i drink wafer offered 
by a moehi, and beaten. The w oman died from this treatment. Her body was bumf and the complainant’s 
house broken into and Rs. 2,000 taken away. Complainant was away at the time, and on his return was 
told to leave the village. 

Inquiry followed, on which the Bao admitted that Issa had been thus treated because she was a witch, 
and had caused the death of the wife and son of a rich Bania. Issa was ' named ’ as a w itch and driven out 
of the village. She. liow ever, came back and was seized. It was alleged that on being seized she was said to 
have asked for a leopard to ride on but as no leojiard was forthcoming they put her on the donkey, blackened 
her face, made her eat from a scavenger's hand and expelled her from the place. The Kao stated he himself 
heard her barking like a dog. and saw her making attempts to bite like one. and that after her expulsion she 
remained outside Bhatkheri for some days barking and flying at passers-by like a dog, till she died. 

17. Oaths and trial by Ordeal . — Trial by ordeal is common, though in places it is now dying out. Some of 
the forms employed w ere the swallow ing of live coals in the hand, piercing the pahn of the hand w ith an arrow , 
eating poisonous herbs or fruits etc. The simplest form consists in making the man take a solemn oath and 
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then waiting for seTen days. If (within this period) any mischance befalls him, or his family, or possessions, 
he is considered to have perjured himself, and the case goes against him. One common form of oath in such 
cases is this. The man is brought before the Sarkari Gaddi., This is simply a chair in the nearest Tahsil 
ofiBce. A clean white cloth is thrown over it and it is placed in full view. This represents the ruler of the 
State and is in fact the emblem of authority. The man touches the chair with both hands and swears by 
Barabij. The Tarvi, who is administering the oath, turns to the easi, and draws a circle on the ground with 
the point of a sword, commencing on the east and passing round by the north and west. Wit hin this circle 
two lines are drawn joining north and south and east and west. The sword is then placed in the circle wdth 
its point to the east. The Tarvi then turns to the man and .saj's : ■' it your cause is a good and true cause, 

raise Bhavanimata in your hand (i.e., the sword)." The man does so exclaiming " Barabij visit me with evil 
within seven days (or other period) if I swear untruly." He then lifts the sv ord, bows and replaces it. The 
Barabij are the twelve bij or second day of each mouth, on which the new moon is usually first visible, and is 
a day held m reverence. Other oaths are laying the hand on a son’s head and swearing ; taking up one of the 
village gods (image) in the hand and swearing : in boundary disputes a goat is beheaded and then s kinn ed and 
the skin placed on the man's head, who with his face to the east, swears his cause is good, and then drags the 
skin along the line of the boundary. Certain oaths are mviolabie. One ig that ot the dog. A Bhil swears with 
his hand on a dog's head calling out that the curse of the dog should fall on him if he swears falsely. It 
appears that the dog as the companion of the god Bhairon is specially looked up to. 

18. Omens — These are very numerous. Some are given in the table below : — 

.1 list of common otnens observed at starting from the house. 


No. Omans. 

Auspicious. 

Inauspicious. 

Time. 

1 Beda-pani calls 

. . (In the left 

On the right 

. . Any time. 

2 Cry of the Devi-Chinya 

Left 

. . Right 

. . Day. 

3 Caw of a crow 



• • > 

4 Cry of the Chiwara . . 

Right 

Left 

. . Night. 

5 A deer crossing the path 

Left to right 

. . Right to left 

. . Day. 

6 Call of the Sara 

. . Right 

Left 

. • 

7 Cry of the Saras 

Left 

. . Right 

• • 4 4 

8 Cat crossing path 

. . Left to right 

. . Right to left 

. . Any time. 

9 Snake crossing path . . 

. . In either direction 



10 Cry of the Kanahari . . 

. . Right 

. . Left 

. . Day. 

11 Braying of a donkey 

. . Left 

. . Right 

. . Any time. 

12 Bellowing of a bull . . 

. . From either side 

* • • . 

>> 

13 Lowing of a cow 

• • >» 

. . 

»> 

14 Hooting of an owl 

. . I.eft 

. . Right 

. . Night. 

15 Howling of a jackal . . 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* • 44 » • 

• • 44 


If a peacock cries before dawn oh the third 1 ai^akh his cries are coimted as it is believed there will be as many 
months of rain as there are cries. This is considered a most reliable omen. The appearance of a lark, calling 
just before rain is due, is a good sign. When sparrows constantly bathe in the dust, rain, even if just 
commenced will soon cease. The croaking of frogs is another sure prediction of rain The calls of certain birds 
are held to fortell success in the pursuit of game. Again when starting on an errand if a horse should neigh 
on the right nicle, it bodes success ; if on the leftside, fadure. It is usual to seek knowledge of the return of a 
member of the family. This is done by going to an old women versed in such lore, who takes a winnowing fan 
which she balances on the little finger of her two hands, 5 grams of wheat or maize being placed on it. She then 
addresses the fan asking if the wayfarer will return. If the fans moves in answer all is well. 

In former times when the Btiils seized a whole herd they sometimes offered a human sacrifice to the Mata 
of the thieves. They then killed the shepherd near fne Mata as a sacrifice. The sacrifice was also conducted 
in another way. The shepherd was taken to the top of a steep hillock. His legs and arms were tied and he 
was rolled down the hill. These practices have been abandoned now. A eoniinon vow taken in honour of 
the Mata is to bum sev'eii hills or to burn seven houses. When the gi-ass in the jungle is dry thev set fire in 
seven different places so as to destroy a great amount of grass in every one of these seven places. These acts 
are done presumably to obtain help of the Mata or to thank her for the success of a plundering expedition. 

Apjtearance and character and social rules and customs. 

19. rhysiml type . — There is a classic description of the Bhil attributed to the much maligned Benvalii ' 

Babu ' '■ The Bhil is a black man but more hairy. When he meets you in his jungle, he shoots you in the 

back with an arrow and throws your body into the ditch. Thus vou may know the Bhil.”* Malcolm des- 
cribes the plundering or wild Bhils who reside in the hills, as a " diminutive and wretched looking race whose 
appearance shows the poverty of their food ; but they are nevertheless active and capable of great 
fatigue f.' The typical Bhil has a broad nose, thick lips which are ‘ opened ' and the upper jaw is somewhat 
strong and prominent. He is dark but owing to much intermixture there are varying shades of darkness 
among the BhU.s of different localities. Their hair is black but not woolly, and straight but not wavy. Many 
men, especially the young ones, like to keep long hair. The eyes are straight and usually black. 

20. Character . — The Bhils in villages and in more settled parts have lost much of their suspicion of 
strangers and live like the lower castes. In the wider and inaccessible parts they are stUl very timid. They 
vacate a village on the least provocation such as sickness or a rumour of probable harsh treatment. Though 
they have given up their predatory habits, the propensity to take to plunder is still lurking in them. Some 
of them are enlisted in the Malwa Bhil Corps where they have proved faithful and loyal. Thev are capable 
of great endurance and it is recorded in 1858 some women of the Malwa BhU Corps walked over fifty mUes 
without once stopping, most of the way lying through heavy jungle. They are truthful unless spoilt by being 
‘ civilised.’ 
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21. Admission of outsiders. — A Chamar or Bhangi is not admitted to the caste. Others if eligible are 
admitted. Under Hindu influence, a ceremony has been devised for such admissions. The man is called 
before a panchayat. He then prepares a tirth as it is called of cowdung and Ganges or other holy water in 
a dish. This is presented to the Patel or Tarvi presiding. The patel drinks it, and the same ceremony is then 
performed with the members of the panchayat. Rice boiled in goat’s blood is then presented and eaten. 

A payment of four or five rupees to the Patel concludes the ceremony ; save for the inevitable carouse which 
winds up aU Bhil ceremonies. vSocial position is determined by food, admittedly an importation from Hindu 
ceremonies. Thus the too near approach of a man of the sweeper or Gachha caste to food which is being cooked 
defiles it. If a man of these castes touches a Bhil’s clothes they' must be washed. 

Balais and Chamars, whom ” it is naively remarked “ we must have about ns to do the village work,” 
are allowed to take water from the village well, but not Gachhas or sweepers. It is amusing to note the Bhil 
observe untoucha’oility. The high caste Hindu does not consider a Bhil an untouchable. 

22. Panchayat. — Before the organisation of a judiciary in the States, th.3 panclviyal used to decide c ises 
of all natures. The punches now try and decide such eases as pertain to the caste. Petty disputes are setlk'd 
by the panches. The tribal constitution however appears to be disintegrating in recent times according to the 
report of some observers. The charge of the headman, the Tarvi, remains hereditary. The Xat Patels in 
former days exercised considerable authority but the tendency now is to reject their authority. Xobody 
seriously obeys the decision of the panchayat. 

23. Tattooing. — This operation is generally performed at ten to twelve years of age on girls, on the cheeks, 
forehead, arm below the elbows, chin and wiists, and the calf of the leg and feet, lien are tattooed between 
8 and 9, on arms, wrists and chests. Men operators tattoo men, women and girls. The object of tattooing is 
said to be this. After death each individual is asked whether he has been pricked by thorns in the jungle ; 
the presentation of these tattoo marks is considered as affirmative answer, without this they would have to 
be pricked with thorns in after life*. Designs are numerous and are made to the fanev of the pers in operated 
on. Boys, it should be added, are in the habit of burning marks on each other on the back and wrist in either 
five or seven distinct places. This is done with a piece of smouldering cloth or the match of a match lock. 
The custom is called dhamla and appears to have the same object as tattooing. Females are never branded 
in this way. 

24. Occupation. — The Bhil always states that agriculture is his original occupation. If so. he can scarcely 
be credited with much recollection of it, as at this day he does but little cultivation even when every endeavour 
is used to induce him to settle and he is given land and pecuniary as-.-istance. Tradition has it. however, that 
the Bhil at his creation was given by Mahadev a plough, sickle, harrow and a pair of bullocks .and was promised 
that if he sowed two Seers of cereals he should reap two Manis. Gradually th" 'dates nre g^ttuv: the BhiU 
to settle and become regular cultivators and many now hold leases from the Darbar like ordinary 
agriculturists but as a rule on very easy terms. Where regular settlements exists the Tarvi or 
headman generally contracts for the revenue of the village making what le' can out of the 
inhabitants. Cultivation is often done by outsiders who are paid a share ot the produce. Sometimes a 
man agrees to work for 3 days for another, cultivating his own land on the fourth day. Hindu ideas as to pro- 
pitious days, etc., have become general, with some modifications, in the observances followefl. Thus before 
sowing a cultivator sets up a stone at the top of his field and anoints it with red lead breaking a coconut over 
it ; this stone represents Ganesh. The evil eye is averted from crops thus. Two slicks are planted in the 
ground with a piece of conspicuous coloured cloth tied to them or heaps of stones are raised and white- 
washed. The onlookers’, gize thus falls fi-st on these objects. .After the reapinv is is completeil, the evil 
spirits are appeased by the offering of a cock and liquor. Before a well is sunk a stone is set up and anointed 
with red lead and propitiated with offerings, the stone standing in this case for the water deity of the b icality. 

Except in the case of such few who have taken to cultivation, the Bhils are still a wandering population 
and as a rule have no fixed village. Without migrating faraway, they keep wandering within certain limits in 
the States of the Vindhyas. Many find occupation in reaping the harvests on tlie uplands of Malwa from March 
to April. If the Bhils were encouraged to build /Kicca houses they would become le^.s wanderers. Manj’ of 
them, every third or fourth year desert their village and settle elsewhere. .Si long as they have the spirit of 
wander-hist they will never become good agriculturists, .kome t.ake up the Worl: t village watchman and a 
great many are addicted to plunder and theft. Chie observer who has 22 years' experience among the Bhils 
writes that the majority of them go in for theft. A hundred years (.if peaceful rule m ' 'cntral Indhi has not 
completely reformed them and weaned them away from their former habits. They are n.i longer turbulent as 
they were in the days of unsettled rule in Malwa. But still they remain low and degr.iderl. dlileolm wrote 
“ that the common answer of a Biul when charged with theit or robbery is lam not to blame; 1 am 
Mahadev’s thief ’. In other words my destiny as a thief has been fixed by God ".t 

25. Inheritance. — Tribal custom determines inheritance. Of the property bait goes tij the yoimge,-,t son, 
who is responsible for the payment of all expenses incurred on his father's iiuktn (the feast given after his death, 
usually on the 12th day after). He has also to make provision for his sisters. The other half is divided bet- 
ween the elder sons. If they all li\ e together, a very rare occurrance. they share equal Iv in the property. In 
the case of the deceased being a Tarvi or headman, his position is assumed not necessarily by the eldest son, 
but by the most fit, who is chosen by the Panches. He then becomes entitled to the usual riglus p'crt lining to 
the position, as well as its responsibilities, such as entertaining strangers of position, etc. In the case of a 
Tarvi dying childless, his successor is eho.sen in the family. .A widow is mistre.ss of her husband's property’ for 
life, provided she conducts herself property’. It is not uncommon, however, to divide the property in order to 
prevent disagreeable quarrels. A daughter can under no circumstances inherit her father's property. Only 
those who are sngotra (of the dead man’s sept) can inherit. If there are no heirs, the Panches consider the 
case, and no relatives being traceable, the property goes to tlie Darbar. 

26. Festirals, music and amusement. — The Bhil observes the principal Hindu festivals, A mock marriage 
of two dolls representing the deities who control the rain is sometimes performed. .Just before the Holi a great 
fair called Bhayoria hat is held. The men put on their best clothes and carrying bows and arrows dance in a 
circle ; women cannot take part in it. If it can be called so, the drum is their chief musical instrument. On 
this three predominant notes are used ; for Joy, Grief, and Fear. For Joy the drum is beaten at both ends, for 
Grief only at one, the end being previously muffled by rubbing it over with moistened L'rad flour. In the case 
of alarm it is beaten at both ends a continuous loud note being emitted while screams often add to the commotion. 
This note is at once picked up by’ the next village and in an incredibly’ short space of time the whole district 


♦ C. E. Luard, Tattooing in Central India, Indian Antiquary 1904. 
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is aroused, all gradually collecting at the spot where the first alarm was sounded. Cymbals of brass or pe^er 
and bamboo flutes are also used. Dancing and singing form part of all important ceremonies such as weddings 
and other festive occasions. In all mixed dances men and women dance in separate circles. Dancing is always 
performed in two groups, men in one group and women in the other. The movements are rhythmic and in 
many oases accompanied by the beat of sticks in time to the somewhat monotonous chant to which the dance is 
performed. A special performance takes place in Holi. A man is blackened with charcoal and dressed in a 
blanket and is called Budelya, another man dressed as a woman being called Raiyi. These two dance while all 
sing obscene songs, much liquor is drunk and practically all present gradually become inebriated. 

27. Language. — The Bhils speak Bhili and other cognate dialects which are detailed in Imperial Table XV* 
Whether the Bhils had a language of their own is now difficult to say. The Bhili dialect is mainly derived from 
Gujarati and is influenced by Malwi, Nimadi and other dialects of Malwa in accordance with the proximity of 
these to the Bhil tracts. Sir George Grierson is of the opinion that Bhili shows ‘ traces of a non-Aryan basis 
which are too few to be certainly identifietl. The basis may have been Munda or it may have been Dravidian — 
perhaps more probably the former — but has been completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure’.* It is 
now thoroughly an Aryan language. The same authority assumes early Dardie influence in the Bhil languages. 

2S. Bhilala. — The Bhilalas are closely related to the Bhils, Patlias and other tribes which inhabit the 
Vindhvas and .Satpuras. They have a considerable admixture of Rajput blood in them. They claim Rajput 
descent and are considereil to be of higher status than their neighbours. The name of the tribe is said to be 
derived from Bhilara (or Bhilala), i.e., those accused of being Bhils from ara a fault. They consider this appel- 
lati* u derogatory. The}* alwaj's style themselves Thakur, Bhumia, Rawat. Patel. Mukhui, etc. 

The traditions of the tribe state that their Rajput ancestors lived at Delhi, and were Chauhans, members 
of the family of Prithviraj, the last Hindu king of Delhi. When the Chauhans were finally driven out by the 
Muhammadanst 200,000 of them migrated to Mewar and settled at Chitor in Udaipur State. On the capture 
of Chitor by Ala-ud-din in 1.303 a large number fled to the Vindhya hills for refuge. Here they formed marriage 
connections with Bhil women and so lost caste. Their superior status is always admitted and the\* form the 
local aristocracy of the Vindhvas. the Raja of Mandhata, as he is called, being the head of the clan. Malcolm 
says that in his day the Bhilalas and Sondhias were the only robbers in Malwa whom no tiaveller could trust, 
as no oath, however sacred, restrained them.'. He concludes with the remark that they combine “ with the 
pride and pretensions of Rajputs the cunning and roguerv of the Bhils," while they are destitute of any of those 
feelings of chivalrv which occasionally redeem the vices of true Rajputs. In the beginning of the 19th century 
Some members of the clan rose to importance during the confusion which the Pindari depredations caused in 
Central India. Xadir .Singh, a Bhilala of Janinia village near Mandu, assisted .Jaswant Rao Hollcar in his com- 
paign to recover the tamily estates. Nadir .Singh Bhilala ’s name soon became a terror in southern Malwa. 
By 1S18 he had collected a body of 200 horse and 700 foot, and his power was such that Hate .Singh, a Khichi 
Rajput, Thakur of Naulana, actually consented to dine with the Bhilala Chieftain, in order to save his estate 
fom ravage. When Sir .lohn Malcolm asked Hate Singh about this, he replied that his having dined with Nadir 
ringh did not degrade him, but raised the Bhilala. There are now ten estates held by Bhilalas under the British 
guarantee and others held without a guarantee, from Dhar and other Darbars. 

The tribe is divided into t'wo main sections but no marriage distinctions are made, the Badi and Choti Jats 
only differing as regards eating and drinking, the septs in the Radi jat never eating fowls or drinking liquor. 
In marriage relations they are on the same footing as the septs in the Choti jut. As regards septs the usual diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining a list. No two persons ever give the same name or the same number 
of septs. Lists are given m another section. From these lists it will be seen that practically no septs are now 
traceable to totemistio origin, though po.ssibly there were totemistic reasons for many names ; others are 
Rajput names ; and many local. 

The Bhilalas form one big endogamous group divided mto 42 septs which are exoganious. No two members 
of the same sept can marry. .Sexual license before marriage is not recognised at all. Where connection 
has been made with, a man .if superior caste, such as Rajput, Brahman or Bania, the children may be admitted 
to the Bhilala caste but not if the girl has lived with a low caste man. The marriage ceremony is like that of the 
Bhils, with greater importation of Hindu customs. The practice of ghur abduction and the choice of 

husband are also in vogue. Widow re-marriage is recognised among the Bhilalas but the higher classes now 
prohibit it owing to Hindu influence. 

They cremate their dead. In matters of religion they consider themselves Hindus. And though they 
undoubtedly have as much claim to be considered so as members of the lower classes of the recognised Hindu 
community, they borrow a certain number of the more animistic practices of their Bhd neighbours. They 
consider the deity Onker Mahadev, on the island of Dnkamath in the Narbada, as their special tutelary god, 
while they accept all the othei members of the Hindu pantheon. They also reverence the tombs of Muialman 
saints. In fact they are in all essentials Hindus and they are admitted to be so as shewn by their being allowed 
to enter temples and generally take part with Hindus in all religious ceremonies. Priests are not necessarily 
employed by them, although when pos,sible Brahmans are engaged, particularly by the well-to-do such as the 
Bhumia land holders. An elderlv and respected member of the familj* can always act as Pujari. 

Dnce they were as predatory and turbulent as the Bhils. They are now peaceful agriculturists and their 
po.sition more and more approximates to that of the lower Hindu castes. The land-owners hai e considerable 
pretensi.'.n to be ranked as Rajp.uts and arc slowly transforming themselves into well-known Rajput clans. 

20. Patlias. — The Patlias are principally found in .Jhabua .State and in small numbers in Ali-Rajpur, Dhar 
and other minor States of the .Southern States Agency. They are almost on the same footing as the Bhilalas 
and have an admixture of Rajput blood in them. In appearance there is little to distinguish them from 
Bhilalas. The name Patlia is derived from bitle or polluted ’’ owing to their being outcasted. 

The Irai’dtion connected vith the formation of the caste is this : — 

Originally the caste being a section of the Paramara clan dwelt at Abu. but were driven by famine to 
migrate to Gujarat and settled at Pavagarh in the Panch-mahals. Here one day at the Navaratri festival the 
goddt ss Kali joined the women of the clan in chanting garhhu.s I songs) in praise of Devi . The great beauty of the 
goddess struck a barber who at once rushed off to the chief of Pavagarh, Partin (Prithvi) Singh, and informed 
him of his find. The Raja fired by the account hurried to the spot and without beating about the bush at once 
advanced to the lovely dancer and requested her to become his wufe, offering her the rank of Patt-rani. The 
goddess was highly incensed and cursed the Raja and his people, vanishing as the last words of her curse fell on 
the Raja’s ears. From this moment misfortune dogged the steps of the clan, a severe famine enentually forcing 
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them to migrate once more. They retreated to Nalwai village in the Dohad district. Here one of the clan 
driven by hunger killed a roz (nilgai. Bos elephas trago-camelos) which they ate. This act of sacrilese on toasted 
this section of the clan and they were stigmatised as impure (bitle) becoming kno^v-n ultimately as Patle or Patlia. 
They were forced to leave Nalwai and took to the hills. Another tale narrates how. when thus driven into 
Gujarat, they accepted food of the Tentiya Rajput clan, of spurious origin, and hence lost caste. Apart from 
the legend, there is no doubt that they came originally from Gujarat as the connec tion with this district is still 
kept up, serious caste matters being to this day referred to the Patel of Gangedi village in Gujarat. 

The Pathas form a single endogamous group or tribe divided into exogamous s-pts. Nearly 12 sept names 
have Rajput appellations with local affixes such as Pipria Parmar called after Pipria village in Baria State. 
Tandia Parmar called after Tanda village in Amjhera district of Gwalior and so on. This supports their 
Paramara descent. 

Their marriage customs are like those of the Bhilalas. The practice of ghar janiai is prevalent. It is not 
uncommon for a man to work for his bride acting as the servant of his father-in-lacv. Seven years is the usual 
period. No payment is made for the bride in this case. After 7 years the couple a.re given a separate house and 
means to cultivate whereas up to then clothing and food only are given. If no child is born after twelve months 
from their taking up a separate residence the usual marriage ceremony is performed at the expense of the girl’s 
father. If the couple elope before the seven years is complete, the man has to pay a bride price. Abduction 
and elopement are also common in obtaining a wife. The re-marriage of widows is practised. All ancestral 
property is divided equally between the sons. In the case of joint family, even where one individual is a larger 
contributor, the total earnings or belongings are held to belong equally to aU. In the case of a hereditary Patel 
or Tarvi the son (if any), best qualified, becomes Patel and receives the customary dues and also any inami 
land which belongs to the Patelship ; these things are pot considered common property. A widow with no 
male heir is sole mistress of the property which passes on her death to the nearest of kin. In cases where she has 
a son, who is living apart from disagreement, the widow' is held to be a son for the purposes of inheritance and 
gets an equal share with her son or sons. Daughters have no rights of inheritance. Where there is no 
next-of-kin the property passes either to the Darbar or the Panches of the village. 

Oaths, omens and charms followed and practised are similar to those of the Bhils. These are carried out 
by the Badwas w’ho become “ possessed ” under favourable conditions and foretell the future ; the exercising 
of deities of disease is one of their spec ial functions. In the case of cholera the rogta procession or procession of 
health is practised. The Badwas are called in and all collect at a central spot in the village. After a time they 
become “ possessed ” and heave and sway about and commence to chant songs in praise of the goddess 
continuing to sing throughout the night. Early in the morning they take some parched gram and some balls of 
dried gram flour and a thread of many colours, a tiki (the piece of tinsel worn on the forehead by women) and 
some boiled wheat and the head of the freshly killed cock. These are placed in an earthen jar broken into two 
halves. Some liquor is poured over these objects and they are placed in a small w ooden toy cart. This is 
dragged to the border of the village, the Badwas following dancing and twisting and heaving under the influence 
of the goddess. At the border the cart is taken by men from the next village and similarly passed on to the 
next. When dysentery becomes epidemic, another process is followed called iotka. Every case has .an inverted 
earthen jar full of burning cowdung cakes placed on a brass dish put below the jiatient's bed. In the case of an 
ailing child the mother makes a leaf dish and in it puts a few hairs from her owm head, some' salt and chillies, 
and a small lamp of flour. Cowdung cakes sometimes take the place of the leaf dish. This dish is then carried 
up to the sick ohUd and passed down seven times over it from the head tti the feet ; it is then taken at once out 
of the house and put down in a spot where three thoroughfares meet. Another cure consists in placing the hair, 
salt and chillies with some w'heat in the fold of her head-dress passing this over the child. Another method is to 
make two dolls of coloured cloth, swing these above the child and then cast them into a running stream. When a 
child sufiers from the evil eye, an earthen pot is made red hot and put into a dish half full of water, mouth 
downwards, the bubbing and steaming which ensues carries off the evil eliects. 

In all important ceremonies Brahmans are employed. The Paf lias worship the Hindu deities but in parti- 
cular KaUka Devi. The reason for this is that at Abu they were siiecial w orshippers at her shrine and they 
believe that it was tlirough her the Ponwar (t.e., Paramara) Marathas got Dhar. The minor deities are identical 
with those of the BhUs but they have two warrior gods, Nahar .Singh and Makua Paramara who are much revered. 
They were certainly former leaders of the tribe. The dead are cremated and the usual ceremonies are observed. 

The Patlias are prone to wander and cultivate only to a small extent. Like the Bhils, dancing, singing 
and a good deal of hquor-drinking are then chief recreations. They appear to join in Bhil games to a certain 
extent. The recitation of the past glories of the tribe is done by their special Bhat who comes over from Gujarat 
yearly. He will not feed with them or take food prepared by them. 

30. Rathia. — The Rathias are a section of the Bhil tribe. They have been exclusiveh returned from 
Barwani State, numbering 37,260 (19.028 males and 18.232 females). They appear to have acquired their 
appellation owing to their long sojourn m the Rath cruintry which now forms a great part of Ali-Rajpur State. 
The Rathias of Barwani date their advent from more than a century and half when one Bhiina Patel and 
others came from Rath and settled at Pati in Barwani State in the time of Rana Chandra Singh. Then the 
country wtis full of forests and suited to Bhil immigration. 

Marriage ceremonies are simple, xit the time of betrothal the boy's father with .some relatives goes to the 
girl’s house and presents a small amount to the girl. Then they eat and drink together. At the time of mar- 
riage the bridegroom's father accompanied by his male and female rel.atives goes to the bride's house and 
pays Rs. 50 — 60 to her parents. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit together, while the men and women 
sing and dance to the strains of Bhil music. No elaborate ceremony is performed. Re-marriage of widows is 
permitted. 

Brahmans are not employed for ceremonial purpo,ses. A casteman of the tribe performs the ceremonies. 
Their religious beliefs, etc., have been noticed under the Bhils. They are indifierent agriculturists like the Bhils. 
Some work as labourers. They are usuallv distinguished by their rude diess. The peculiar usuage in respect 
of dress is the loin cloth which is allow ed to hang low down behind almost to the knees and flap in the wind 
like a tad. They are always armed with bows and arrows. 

31. Mankar. — The Mankar Bhils have been principally returned from the States of Indore, Dhar and 
Barwani. A class of Bhils famous as trackers, they now form a separate group. The Mankars are also called 
Dhankawas by other Bhils but are amongst themselves styled Nahals or Naik. The name Mankar is an occupa- 
tional term, these men being under the orders of the village headmen ; the term Dhankawas is from Dhanukh, 
a bow. The term Nahal means simply' ‘ one of mean appearance ’. The title of Naik was conferred on them 
by the State authorities in early days. They say they are tne descendants of Rajputs and Bhil or Blulala 
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women. They form two endogamous groups with twelve exogamous septs, the Chokaria (or superior), 
Mankars and the Nahal Mankara. Some of the septs are totemistio. Thus : — 

Mori . — Called after peacock. The sept worship the peacock and never injxire it. 

Sanyar . — Called after a goddess of this name whose temple is at Bal-Kuwan village, eight miles from 
Barwani. The goddess rides on a cat and this animal is reverenced and never injured by them. 
Any vessel from which a cat has drunk is at once put aside as sacred and never used again. 

Soliya or Khas Soliya . — Called after a bird of this name. This bird is never injured and is worshipped. 
Any injury done is believed to be punished by the blinding of the man doing the injury. 

Semlia . — Called after the semal tree (Bombax malaharicwm) which they reverence and never injure. 

32. Tams . — The Tar%'i (or Tadvi) Bhils of Barwani do not return themselves as Tarvis and hence the 
Caste table does not contain them. Two septs of these Bhils came into Barwani. One from the Rath and 
another from Dohad in Bombay Presidency. TheRathvi Tarvis apeak Rathvi ; the others Bhagori, a corrupt- 
ed form of Gujarati. They are divided into two endogamous divisions, Tarvis and Natra-Tarvis. Many 
of the septs are totemistic. Marriage must take place within the division but outside the sept. Marriage 
with a girl of the maternal uncle, maternal aunt, mother-in-law or sister-in-law is prohibited. Exchange of 
daughters is practised. Sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated, is not considered disgraceful, and is 
often encouraged. Marriage ceremonies are simple. As soon as the girl is found the man proceeds to the 
girl’s house and takes a pitcher of liquor with him. Omens are carefully considered and a bad sign on the road 
is sufficient to break off the wedding. When the betrothal takes place a feast is held of all relatives. The day 
for the marriage procession is settled and the wedding is celebrated with much singing and consumption of large 
quantities of liquor. Widow s are allowed to remarry and divorce is a simple matter. 

They do not employ Brahmans. They do most of the ceremonies themselves. Badwas are requisitioned 
when necessary . Like otlier Bhils the Tarvis are animistic in their beliefs. Hanuman is their tutelarv village 
deity and they observe Hindu festivals. They cremate their dead. 

33. Borclo.— The Barela.s have been exclusively returned from Indore State. A detailed account of them 
could not be obtained from the .State authorities. It is hoped the gap in the knowledge will be made good before 
the next Census. 

34. A list of 122 Bhil and 42 Bhilala septs with notes as to origin stories and totemistic observ- 
ances will be found in the Census Report for 1931 on the Central India .Agency. 


6. C.— Migration of Castes and Tribes into Central India and their distribution. 

By C. S. Venkatachar. 

I. — Introductory. 

1. Area defined.— The Central India Agency is an arbitrarily constituted administrative unit for the pur- 
poses of political control and we cannot restrict the area to the present day political boundaries. The best 
way to define the area for our purposes is to imagine a triangle with the Narbada and Son for its hypotenuse 
and having for one side the valley of the Ganges and for the other river Chambal and the Chitor hills. Let us 
assume that the region round about Gwalior is the apex of this triangle. Then the area comprised within 
this triangle will include the Central India -Agency as at present constituted, the state of Gwalior, the British 
Bundelkhand di.striets in the United Provinces and the valley of the Narbada lying in the Central Provinces 

2. Physical jealures.—To understand the ebb and flow of migration, into the area so defined, a knowledsre 

of its physical feature.s i.s absolutely essential. These have already been briefly touched upon ffi Chanter I of 
the Report and for the .sake of convenience we may recapitulate them here. The most important of th^ is the 
range of the hills spreading from Uie borders of Gujarat to Rajmahal. The Vindhya rage together with itt 
offshoots and the .Satpura.s lie entirely in our region and to their north lies a table-land which gently slones 
aw ay to the Gangetic basin. I he A indhya w all has served as an effective barrier across peninsular India an^t 
has set the limit to every mig.-ation from the north to the south. Though in the centre the Alndhvas m vht 
have proven a lormidable barrier, there are gaps at either end. Thus.in western Malwa the Vindhvan van 
leiKls a i.a.ssage to Gujarat and its sea-ports. The eastern portion of the Vindhyas was crossed at 
(identified with Giikar Maiidiiatta on the Narbada) in early Buddhistic times when it was a recognised route 
frr.m the Deccan to the northern parts. It is however doubtful whether any large scale migration took nlace 
thrciigh this loute. cr © pjacc 

3. Main evner,/^ oj migrate The main streams of migration to this region have come from the Indo- 
gangetic p ain, from the region beyond the Chambal on the western side and from Gujarat. Erddence also 
points to the fait that tliere ha.s been considerable movement in early times through the corridor along the 
Narbada valky Ir. ,.n the Gujarat littoral. Migration from the area beyond the Chambal, probably dates from 
the time of the ri.se of ttie Rajinit clans and there is evidence to believe that Malwa was colonised very much 
earlier than that ..art of the country. The connection between Gujarat and Malwa was well established as 
far as we know ,n Bua.lliistic times. Ujjain had then become a prominent place and Malwa was on the ^ 0 ^ 
wa.y. ill coiLsideiiii!: tlic migration from the northern parts we have to bear in mind the following few facts °— 

(1) The contiguity of the Centra] Indian table-land to the densely-peopled parts of the Ganoetio-dnah 

the centre and .seat of ancient culture and civilization. ” ’ 

(2) The absence of any physical barrier from the northern plains to the table-land till the Vindlivas are 

rpachecl. o-ic 

(•j) Ihe fertility of Malwa and hence a coveted possession for strong and powerful Rulers. 

(4) I he ( entral India regions have possessed low density. Being sparsely populated they have always 

blieked in people but have sent out very few, ‘ 

(5) M e have also to bear in mind one important fact which is apt to be lost sight of. The waves of 

migration d'd uot f<ood all the parts as we may be tempted to suppose. Civihzation rose and fell 
atcoiamg to the political fortunes and convulsions in the Gangetic plains. When there was 
anaidiy in the northern regions, in parts of Central India the forests advanced and there was an 
extciibioii of tribal rule. ^ ^ 

(b) In iGelf we have again to recognise two regions as was done from the earUest times viz 

western Malw a (Avanti) and eastern Malwa (Acara). The former may be approximately described 
as lying between 1 , North and 22-5" East. (This may historically be not quite exact! iCtera 
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Mahva has at ail times been Isr more exposed tiian eastorii Mal'.vii or the eastern parts of Ceii'^ral 
India. It lias received some share in ail the racial incnrsians that Itave taken place into the 
northern plains. It has been subjected to the .Scythixn .and the Hun invasi'sis of th ■ eaily 
historical times. 

(7) Lastly, practically the whole region lying to the east of western Malwa has b^en for a lone li n? a 
partially opened up tract in places and entirely unop“;i?d a-o.r in other [’.arts. In one of his w rrks 
Crooke wTote that the Central Indian junirle with its oecasionai patches of brushwood or coarse 
grass is rather a copse than a primeval forest. It is trae that it sf an.U ns eomparison with the 
forests of the Himalayas and neither has it the abundant and luxuriant {oliatte of the great forests. 
But the denuded and poor forests of Central India of to-'lay must have been (litfe.vnt in the days 
gone by. They liave undoubtedly suffered at the hands of the colonizers and its primitive 
in habitants and probably also on account of climatic change^. We have very little information 
so far on the iast point. ' A reference in the Artliasastra reveals the fact that Avanti was a region 
of considerable rainfall and the precinitation for this region is given as 2o dronns. Only four 
centuries ago there were thick forests in eastern ilalwa and further east it is recorded that the 
forests in Orchha were so thick that it occupied the ilnghal armies sever.tl days in euttiiis away 
through them.* 

4. Factors of migration. — We liave next to consider what lies behind the movements of people. The 
causes are various and with the scant;.’ material at our disposal it is often diffif.’.lt to disentangle the v.arious factors 
that have governed the movements of men. In the early times clmiitie chang’s, dessication of c Tte-in regions 
setting in motion mu\cme;its of nomads, prcssui-e of population, di^timbed political conditions, conque.,i ..ad 
colonisation, have all plaved their part in varinng degrees. In mere recent times, f.imine. religi jus persecution 
and colonisation have influenced migration. Generally all movements are primarily due to food. The task 
of isolating one or more of these factors is by m means easy and before we assay to do s i and set up some kind 
of rough frame work within which we can get some glimpse of the movem-m.ts of people, we must first deal 
with the baffling question of those primitive tribes who are inhabiting the hills and forests I'f these regions. 

II. — Early racial drifts and miijratioti. 

-5. The present day primitive tribes. — The important primitive tribes of this region are Bhil, G .md. Korku’ 
Kol, Baiga and Saharia (Sonr). There are various offsho its of some of tiieso tribes. \Vh j are they and whence 
have they come ? All the primitive tribes have the tradition that they have been the inhabitants of these 
regions from time immemorial and they are unable to point out to any miuratory nioi’eraent. The 
Gonds say they come from south which so far as our regions are concerned practical!;.' means Ifondwana 
* and they are an ui erflow into Central India fi'.m tliatpaif. The Lin!-- of liic .south-ucstern Vindliyas 
have some tradition of movement but that is merely a displacement from one ijlace to another al.mo the 
Vindhyas. The Gonds speak a language which is elassifie:! as DravidUn. The Korku and the Kol ri'utli whom 
we may associate tlie Baiga and the Bhil) once spoke a language which is classified as Austric. Lmginstic 
consideratio.ns may go to suggest more than one racial drift. But it would he dingtrou, t > a!-e"t anv such 
movement on linguistic grounds alone. 

6. Defective knowledge nboui them. — Much of their histoiy is still in the realms of uncertainty s e.d will re- 
main so till expert investigators make an intensive and concentrated study. The four broad tribal belts 
have yet to be regionally surveye.,! and the Bhil area has to be split up and separately studied in the .Satpuras, 
in the Vindhyas and further west in Mewar. A systematic exploration of the pre-historic arohaiology of the 
Vindhya-Kaimur system has to be undertaken. An extensive field work is necessary in the remoter parts of 
the Central Indian hills especiallj- in south Rewa to secure ethnographic and anthropometric data. The 
materials obtained by these different studies are bound to form a valuable clue to many problems in the 
racial and cultural history of these parts. 

7. The pre-Dravidians. — In the meanwhile, we may consider the problem, however unsatisfactory it may 
be, in the light of the few materials known or available so far. In doing so we shall not speculate whether early 
man arose in India or not. The early home of the modem types of men has not yot hocn satisfactorily located 
but let us assume that it is to be provi.sionally placed along what is now Sahara. Mesopotamia and Arabia. 
Man and vegetation flourish easily in temperate or tropical zone and it is bolieved in the glacial epoch of the 
Pleistocene period, a belt of c 3 'elonic storm lay over these zones. Sahara, now a vast dc-ert, was then a grass 
land. Peake and Fleure believe that the earlv type of man spread from these rezijns. " Auung tile peonle 
who retain the unlengthened head with the ancient prominent jaws and with spirall v curved h ur, we ui i v men- 
tion the Andamanese. . . . ; these are all very short, and verv dark with broad flat noses. ”t If v.v construct 
the distribution of land and water with the coast line at the presmt 10I» fath >ui or ih’realiout, .Sumitra. .lava, 
Borneo, Palawan would form a hooked peninsula attached to f.arther India and this will help us to understand 
their spread to these regions.^ Whether they spread from the supposed ' cradle ' of modern man or not. we 
start -Rith a dim perception that several milleuia before reeordctl liLsioiy tlicre ivas a dark negroid race of low 
culture characterised b\’ a phv-sical tv’pe of very short stature, low forehead and flat face and nose. This race 
we may term pre-Bravidian. 

8. All great racial migrations into India are from the Il’esf. — If tliere is one fact which impressc.s upon us 
strongly in connection with the migrational historj- of India, it is this that all the great racial movements into 
India from the dawn of historj’ up to the modem 18th centuiy have been from the regions to the west and 
north-west of tlie Indian peninsula and thej’ have been into India and not out of India. Its jihvsical formation 
has been such that along the great plains, or in its coastal regions or in its highlands, the floods of invasions have 
spread themselves out in the vast area enclosed on three sides by the sea and closed on the northern side bv the 
impenetrable mountain barrier. But India has always been a centre of secondary- dispersion of culture and 
civilization towards east and further east. It is therefore to the west we look for the migration of races into 
India imless stronger evidence is forthcoming to abandon this view. We have reason to ascribe that several 
migrations took place into India from the western direction. 

9. Migration of the Proto-mediterranean race. — It may be hazarded as a point of view worth consideration 
that one of these took place due to sudden climatic changes. An important crisis occurred in the early history 
of man when the northern ice cap over Europe retreated and the climatic belt that lay over Sahara followed it. 
The grass-land of Sahara began to drj’ up. This resulted in the migration of the animals to more favoured 
regions and the hunters who hunted them followed them. These hunters spread towards the Kile and later 

♦ (Ta-€/^€€r o/ /ttrfja, CGiitral India, page 51. -f Corridt/ra nf Time, h -lSi. * Ibid. 
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on apiieir to have extended up to the Vindhyan hills in India and even to Ceylon.* * * § These people largely lived 
on bmall game, shot with their bows and arrows and supplemented their diet by digging up edible roots with 
hoes of flint. t These people we may designate as the proto-mediterraneans. They conquered or blended with 
(whatever proi ess took place if it did at ah) the early pre-Dravidian element in these parts. Nothing very 
definite, lioM'ei er. is so far known about the presence of a Negrito element in the aboriginal population of India 
in general and in the primitive tribes of Central India in particular. These proto-mediterraneans consitute 
the first (rt the racial strata in the centiai parts of India and it is these whom we call the Munda tribes. They 
have at the present day everywhere been submerged by the later invasions and are mere remnants of a vanisned 
people in the hills of Central India, repre-senteil by the Baiga, Kol, .Saharia, .Sonr, Korku and Bhil tribes. The 
Austrie family oi languages sh iuld bo associated with these people and the Munda branch of this family still 
survives in island patches in tl.e central regions. 

10. Their ridfr-re . — TliPir long contact with the culture of the plains has modified their primitive culture 
to a very great extent and what little is left of it is difficult to reconstruct. They remain inspite of agriculture 
being compulsorily forced on them, hunters and food -gatherers by instinct. The art of cultivation has never 
been seriously acquired by them. The Baiga is an inveterate ' dliaya ' (shifting) cultivator. .So is the Sor in 
Biindelkhand whc i is a wretched cultivator. ' He sows his .I-./war by jabbing the seeds in with a pointed stick.’f 
Before the Korku became a wretched village drudge hi.= life in the mountain haunts wa.s not far different from 
the earl\- hunters and food-gatherei’s. He practised shifting cultivation if it suited him. That was a pre- 
carious job but he had nothing to despair. Nature was bountiful in the torests. He would live on edible ro.its, 
wild ^T.m, hambi'o seeds, supplemental by the flesh of wild animals and by fish obtained by poisoning the 
pools. § The Bliil who has been for long in contact with the Hindus has become so to say civilized but some of 
the Satpura Bhils are still very backward and li\ e mostly on roots and berries and were formerly practising 
shifting cultivation. Of their material culture, the details are sadly lacking. The custom of erecting small 
upright stones as monuments to the dead among the Bhils, and of tattooing, belief in a soul as being born as an 
insect and certain ideas regarding metempsychosis, go to suggest that their culture was part of a wide-spread 
one. 


11. Possihle distribution. — It would be interesting to attempt some kind of distribution of this submerged 
people. We liave good reason to a.ssume that they were far more widespread than in their present day mount- 
ain homes. Linguistic evidence goes to shew that in the Himalayas the Munda survivals are most apparent. 
Dr. Steu Konow believes that the Koiarians at one time occupied the vast area of northern India ; that the 
existence of Korku tribe in the he.irt of India seems to point to the conclusion that people of a similar descend- 
ency have occupied a large territory in central parts of the country and probably also in the Deccan. *[[ The 
same authority holds that they influenced the germs of art, religion and philosophy.** * * §§ Judging by their 
present day distribution it would appear that from Gujarat across Malwa along the Vindhyas were the Bhils. 
Further north in "Malwa were the Saharias or Savars stretching from tlie borders of the Jumna-Chambal 
system across tlie peninsula to the north-east of tlie present day Madras Presidency. ‘ Tlie most southern 
forms of Munda speech.' says Sir Oeorire Grierson, ‘ are those spoken by Savaras and the Gadabas of 
north-ea.st Madras. The former lias been identJi-d with the Suari of Pliny and the iSabarae of Ptolemy. A wild 
tribe of the same nani“ is mentioned in fsanskiur literature even so far back as in late Vedic times, as inhabiting 
the Deccan, so that the name can boast areat antiquity .’+j Thus this branch covered a wide expanse of terri- 
tory though now separated and confined to the jungles of eastern Malwa. or of BundtTkhand. Cunningham 
say.s ■■ Inilced there arc u’md reasons to believe that the iSavaras were formerly the dominant branch of the 
great Kolanan family and ti.at Ihcir power lasted down to a comparatively late period, vihen they were pushed 
aside 'oy other Koiar .i i t":* ?s m tiie north and east and by the Gonds in .south. In the Saugor district I was 
informed that tlie .>avaiv..s iip.d formerly fought with the Gonds and that the latter had conquer-ed them by 
treacherou-fly mailing men h ink.";':; To the cast of theSavara belt were the Kol, Baiga and other allied tribes 
in the Kr.imur-I'iiidh;, an hi!’'., u ith r great ( xt iision towards Chota Nagpur and possibly even beyond. We 
have al.'O some cood e\ iiicO'' .■ tt> belie\e that some of the offshoots of these tribes were in occupation of the 
northtrii Gaiuetii plain citlu i belore or at tiic time of tlie Aryan invasion into India. They have now passed 
into oblivion and ])Ossi!'!y meraed into tlie lower castrs. The memory and tradition of at least three peoples 
are preserved. 'I'hf y ire the Bliai . < hern and .Seori. The Census caste table does not show them. It is belie- 
ved that the Hiinbd'’ il inbal la.steof Biiari.r returned from Rc wa and other Baghelkhand States are descended 
fr.iiu the r i. iu Bliar- of '.>!k i.) ( rooke .s.iys " The most proliabk supposition is that the Bhars were a Dravi- 
dian race closely I’llic..! to tiio Kc-Is. Che! us ami Seoris v. ho at an early period succumbed to the invading Aryans. 
Tills IS boi ie out b\- th- ir plgysique ami appearance which closely resemble that of the undoubted non-Aryan 
aborigiiif s of the '.'in.lhyan-Kaiinur plaii.au.". i: There i.s no doubt that the Bhars weio once a widespread race. 
They were in n.iiiu llewa rn-fon the Rajjmts displaced tlicm and once a wide trace in northern India from 
Goiaklipiir to S lugor u as under their sway. They were ctiy pouerful in Oudli and in portions of the Gang^tic 
doab, Tlicy have auain a claim to antiquity as a tribe meiicioned by Pliny in his hot of the Indian races as the 
follow ing quotation from 1 nude s .Iiieieiit India as described by Megasthcuies and Arrian would show : — 

■■ There is a very large islaml ill tiie Gaiii.'. s which is inhabited by a .single tribe called Modogalingse- 
Beyond are situat. d tiie .Modulae. Molimke the Ubene with a hand.some town of the same name ”, etc. 
The Ilndiibre i -ays an expl.-iP-.Torv foot-norr) repre.sent beyoml doubt the Moiitiba, a people mentioned in the 
AtUireijii Iliiihtiiiiiia alo!c_ '..iie other uoii-Aiyan tribes which occupied the country north of the Ganges at the 
time when the Brahiii.'iis. cst .iblr-hcd their first settlements in tlie country. The L’borai must be referred 
to tile Bliam, a iiuiiieioeo race spo-ad ovc-r the central lU.stricts of the region spoken of and extending as far 
as to .Vsoani. IT.e iiam i is pron.uuictd diffeiently in different distiicts and variously wu'itten as Bors or 
Bhors. Bhow i’ s. Barnic- ciici Bliarhiyas. Barey.rs, Baoris, Bharais, etc. The race tliougli formerly powerful 
is now one of the iownst classi.- f.f the population." 

* f nrridnr. nj ill, b. 

t Ibid. 

g Innrnh 

§ Fur?\th. llijl/bintl. <j CtPtful India. 

'' J. S. B. Xo. ll. ;>. niioted in Prr-i! ’icatir.an India l.j Mr. V. EdDiacliarja, Hu.\ley I'rcsi, Madras, race- ' t. 

*• Ibid. 

if LinguidiC SiLr.iiii of Ind.o. volume I. 

tt Quoted m Castes and T runs of the C eniral Proii.ires, .\rt Savaia, 

§§ Castes and Tribes of the Central ProunceSy Ait Bhrria. 

fl , Sherring Hindu tribes find castes. The Bhar tribe. 
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The Cherus were also a powerful race and were the masters of the soil in the eastern Gangetic plain. Bucha- 
nan noticed a peculiar custom among them of appointing a Baja for every five or six families who is created in 
the Rajput fashion by the application of a mark or thilca to the forehead. From aU accounts these people 
appear to have advanced in their material culture more than their brethren who remained or preferred to re- 
main in the inaccessible hills but they could not withstand the onslaught of the invading Aryans or the later 
invaders speaking Aryan languages. Their languages were strangled, their culture destroyed and in course of 
time not without struggles and set-backs on either side, they finally siiccumbed and perished. 

12. The Drai-idians—<i branch of the Mediterranean race. — Subsequent to the migration of the proto- 
Mediterraneans, at a later period, there was another racial drift. Due to climatic changes or to the pressure of 
population, possibly from the area which Peake and Fleure call the Fertile Crescent, a branch of the Mediter- 
ranean race — the Dravida speaking people, passed through Bal-ieliistan and ttic Indus valley, down to Gujarat 
the Deccan and the southern regions. linguistic consideration shows that Sanskrit has been much modified 
by a good many Dravidian features and it has been well-established now that the Brahmi script itself from 
which all the Indian scripts have been derived is to be derived from the pictographic signs used by the people 
of the Indus valley civilization.* If that is so, the Dravida speaking people must have settled m the Gangetic 
valley also. It is extremely doubtful jf they ever occupied the Central Indian plateau. It is also not possible 
that the invading Aryans could have driven them south. No su'?h movement was possible through the Vindh- 
yan barriers. The movement of the Dravida-speaking people to the south must have been along the west 
coast or even hy sea. In the south their culture was influenced by the cultural migrations from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. It is recognised the Mediterranean ract* possessed a higher culture and its migration led to 
a more pronounced advance in civilization and the Dravidian civilization of the south is believed to have drifted 
to farther East. To the north-west, in the Indus valley, a distinct and elaborate fulturo was also thriving. 
Whether this culture had a provincial form in the Gangetic vallej’ or in the borderland of our parts or even in 
the central regions, whether the Dravidian man was responsible for it and w'hether that culture materially 
affected the aboriginal population of Central India are all questions for which we have to wait for an answer 
till further light is thrown by investigations which are yet in progress. If the orgin of the god now' called Shiva 
or Mahadeva, could be traced to the Indus valley civilization it is w'orth noticing that the Bhils, Savaraa and the 
Korkua — all trace their origin to Mahadeva, though it is possible that the tradition may be a latterly acquired 
Hindu idea. 

13. The problem of the Oonds. — We may at this stage deal with the problem of the Gonds and other allied 
tribes who speak a Dravidian language. They have made a wedge in the different parts of our region. The 
fact that the Gond speaks a Dravidian language no more proves that he must be a Dravidian (so called) by race 
than the Baiga who speaks a corrupt form of Bagheli is an Indo- Aryan. The Gonds and the Oraons have a 
tradition that they came from south and their immigration into the Central Provinces is held to have occurred 
in more recent historical times. The Gonds may be the pre-Dravidians of the south on whom the Dravidians 
imposed their language and due to some causes in the regions of north-east Madras, there must have been a large 
scale displacement of the tribes into the interior of the central regions. 

14. Alpine race. — We have to mention another racial drift though it does not appear to have reached these 
parts so far as we know. Along the west coast of India, there is a concentration of what is known as the brachy- 
cephaUc Alpine type. The same type is dominant in Bengal where the ‘ main concentration is in the southern 
or deltaic region with gradual decrease towards the north and the east ’.t The older view which sought to 
explain this type as due to Scythian influence in the west coast and to Mongolian infiltration in Bengal has been 
abandoned in favour of the belief that the broad headed element is descended from an Alpme race which intruded 
into India in the pre-historic times long before the Scythians invaded Gujarat and other parts of India. There 
is no reason to warrant so far that the broad headed element pushed its way across Central India. The path 
of the intruder was effectivel 3 ’ blocked by the forests and the mountains and by the presence of the various 
Munda tribes. It is more probable the Alpine element reached Bengal by some other land route. 

III. — Migration in historical times. 

^ 15. In the previous section we have noted the present day distribution of the primitive tribes and suggest- 

ed some possibilities of th#tr migration. We can carry tho migration history into the historical times more 
•atisfactorily if we can fix certain arbitrary periods in the history of Central India. They maj' be set dowm 
as follows : — 

1. From the time of the Arjan invasion of India to the rise of Bud dhis m. 

2. Mauryan epoch to the invasion oLHuns and other foreign hordes. 

3. The rise and fall of Neo-Hinduism. 

4. The Rule of Islam up to the downfall of the Moghal power. 

5. Recent times. 

16. Period 1 . — The last of the pre-historic migrations was that of the Aryans who according to the com- 
monly accepted views entered India from the north-west, occupied the Punjab first and then in the Gangetic 
diab evolved the complex Indo-Aryan culture and civilization. It is certain the Rigvedie Arjans did not mig- 
rate into Central India. The Central Indian rivers and the Vindhyas are not mentioned in the earlv’ Vedic 
literature. The identification of the Bhils with Nishada is not quite certain. In the later Vedic period it a 
appears that a tribe called Chedi had occupied the present-day Bundelkhand. Later on we find that the 
Rajputs who rose in the third period appear under the name of the Chedis and a large tract of the country 
lying in the Narbada valley was designated as th-' land of the Chedis. Malwa was certainly colonised bj’ the 
Aryans from the doab and in the earlj’ Buddhistic times the kingdom of Ujjain was one of the 16 Ar\’an tribes 
ruling in different parts of northern India. With the rise of Buddhism Ujjain was connected with Magadha 
by way of Sanchi and Vidisha (modern Bisanagar) in eastern Malwa and Bhanit now in Nagod State in the 
Baghelkhand Agencj'. The colonj' of the Arvans wa,s perhaps dotted over all these regions surrounded in the 
midst of the non-Aryan population. From the list of Megasthenes we read of another tribe of uncertain affilia- 
tion, called Charmae who have been identified as residing in Charmamaudala and are believed to be represented 
by the Chamars of Bundelkhand and tho parts adjacent to the basin of the Ganges. J By a process of enslave- 
ment or by degradation or of mixed marriages or bj- other causes, the lowest elements in the caste composition 
of the present day, were formed. At least tho process of formation started in this early period and their ranks 
have been reinforced for ages till the caste system obtained a fixitj' and rigidit}-. Of such castes mention mav 

* This has been pointed out to me lu a private comtuunic.itiou from the Census Commissioner. 

t B. S. Guha. anthropological prnhlfin.i in India. “Modern Rerteu'. Calcutta, August 192S. 

X McCrindle’s Ancient India, 150-151 and foot-note. 
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be made of. Baaor, Balii, Chamar, Kotwar, Arakh, Dhanuk. Dahait, etc. They have no tradition of migra- 
tion. F.''''eptinii tlie Baser and the Chamar. the rest are generally employed as village menials and watchmen 
from time ijnmemGriai. They are the authorities on village boundaries and the Arthasastrn which in main 
depicts the ore - Buddhist c India lays down that the interior of the kingdom should be watched by archers, 
hunters, cliandalas and '.vihi tribes.* The nenetration of the Aryans to the different parts of Central India 
seems to have been achieved in the post-Vedic and the earlv Buddhistic period. Thus the Son (Sanskrit Suva- 
ma or ' gold ’ : also called Hiranyavata. possibly corrupted to Erranoboas of Arrian), the Ken (Sanskrit Kara- 
vati. the Kainas of '.rriani. the Dha.san (Dasharana, possibly the Dasaron of Ptolerav), the Betwa (Sanskrit 
Vetravati) and the Cliamba! (Sanskrit Charmanvati) received their names in the Indo- Aryan language and 
possess the earliest ’listoncal mentions. 

17. Period d. — Perhaps in the hlaurvan epoch arose the complexity if not the rigidity of the caste system 
and the association of caste witji craft thus paving the way for the formation of the various occupational and 
functional castes. ( 'astes were also forming owinu to the interaction of the old four divisions. In the dark period 
between the collapsi- of the Ilauryan power and the rise of the Guptas, very little is known about the movement 
of people. It is tolerably certain that the eastern parts of Central India passed under tribal rule with the 
weakening of the authority of the Aryan Rulers. Western Malwa was ruled by the Sakas or the vSeythians. 
Political subjection by the .'alias or the Huns need not necessarily always mean a migration and settlement of 
them in large numbers in tr.icis uhich according to histoiy were ruled by them. It is not quite safe to assume 
the Sevthic or the Hun clement necessarilv modified the composition of the population by the nature of the 
political rule. At tlic sam • time we have to take note of the fact that the Sakas ruled western Malwa from 
Kjjain and further north were the tribal republics of the Malavas and the Abhiras. It is suppo.sed that the 
former have given the name to Malwa though as a distinct people they have disappeared or merged with the 
general population. The Abhiras from whom the modern Ahirs are said to have descended were a widespread 
people and they hai'e gi\eu the name of Ahirwara to the country between Gwalior and .Ihansi. According 
to the KhnndeAk Diilrict GazetleerA the Abhiras were on the North-West Frontier before the Christian era. In 
the third century A. D. they were in lower Sindh and north Gujarat and next they appear to have passed down 
the Tapti valley into Khande.sh. Tt is very probable these tribes were the advance guard of the vast migratory 
hordes that poure l into India in the first few centuries of the Christian era. After the fall of the Guptas, there 
was again an inroad of the barbarians known to history as the white Huns. Malwa was ruled by their chief 
Mihirakula, a Hun tyrant. The rule of the Huns was terminated by a local rising under a Raja of Central 
India. After a brief spell of the vigorous rule of Harsha. there followed a very considerable adjustment in the 
Hindu society and a great stir in the migration history of these parts. Before we consider the nature of this 
stir, we note two small points which are of some significance. Compare the empire of Asoka, of Samundra- 
gupta and of Harsha on a map of India as given in sav Vincent Snath’s earlv historv of India. The country to 
the west of Central India (the present dav Rajputana) and to the east (the present day eastern Central Provinces 
districts) are practically terra inroqnitn in the time of the Mauryas, the Guptas and even of Harsha. The wes- 
tern boundary of Central India has always been the Chambal as it is even to-day. .Secondly the western regions 
in Harsha’s time began to be peopled and abreidy places like Bhilmal and others attract attention. 

18. Period -'i.t — In the time of the Mauryas and the Guptas the seat of civilization was Magadha but with 
the downfall of their power, it .shifted to the Doab. Kanauj took the place of Pataliputra as the radiating centre 
of ancient civilization. The eastern parts of Central India which now and then were brought under the sway 
of a powerful northern Ruler again came under the rule of the primitive tribes. In this period two other move- 
ments are seen at work. One is the growth of neo-Hinduism which appealed to the people at large and which 
in course of its ei'olut ior absorbed .a good deal of the non-Arvan cult. It became broad-based and not exclusive 
as the Vedic religion of the Aryans. The second is the process of absorption into the fold of this neo- Hinduism 
of the foreign elements that were present in India at that time as well as the aboriginal element in the existing 
population. The classification of societv no longer proceeded on racial lines but on occupations. “ The higher 
the ca-te the more numerous and more honourable the occupations open to it.” 

There is a difieren'-’c of oiiiiii'-in as to the rise of the various Rajput clans and a certain amount of fiction 
still persists that the Hajimts are descended from the ancient Kshatriyas. It requires some stretch of imagi- 
nation and credulity to believe that the Rajputs of Malwa are descended from th^Kshatriya kings of Avanti. 
of the earlv Buddhistic times, ignoring all the kaleidoscopic changes of more than two millenia. The generally 
acce(ited historical view n that some of the renowmed clans like the Parihars, Rolankis, Chauhans and the Para- 
inaras have a foreign origin. In the early history of India, three definite irruptions of the foreign barbarians 
have now been recognised. They, in order, are of the Sakas, the Yueehi or the Kushans and the Huns. It is 
not known definir"lv hov far the first two have contributed to the composition of the Rajput clans but the Huns 
together with tlie all'(.d ^uartiis decidedly have. The aristocratic .sections amongst the foreigners became the 
ruling clans while the others m course of time became the cultivating classes like the Jat or the Gujar. The 
foreigners establi.'hed their kingdom in the early medieval times and one of them was at Bhilmal and the ruling 
dim-isty hi'lnnged to rlie Prathihara (P.irihar) clan of the Giirjara tribe. The familiar legend of the Agnikula 
Ra j (Hits, the Pawn- (Paraiiiara), Parih.ar. Chauhan and Solanki is perhaps a convenient allegory to explain 
their purification imi al)sor])tioii into the Hindu fold. The country to the vest and north of Chambal became 
the home of the eailv elan settlements. Some of the other elans to the east of Chambal, like the Chandel, 
Bundel.a, tiaharu ar. etc., are supposed to have sprung from the Hinduised aboriginal elements. The Gaharwars 
are associated with the Bhars and the Biindelas and the northern Rathors are associated with the Gaharwars. 

The rise of thesf clans is a most important period in our discus.sion. Thev were a restless and a vigorous 
people con.stantly seeking for new settlement. This movement ha.s gone on for several centuries till the establish- 
ment of British power in India. The quest for settlements set in train a widespread migration of clans over 
a large ji ,rt of upper Inciia. Kanauj was a great focus from which the migrations spread and from these a dis- 
persal of people took place to reinforce the di.stant colonies and settlements. It is even believed that the func- 
j.ional and occupational castes inigratwi from there to different parts of western and eastern India. 

The distribution of the important clans by locality is enumerated below : — 

The Rolankis w.jre the rulers of Gujarat and Kathiawar and their capital was Anhilvad Patan. The Chau- 
hans. a iiri'vcrfnl elan occupied tiie whole country from Mount .Abu to Hissar and from the Aravalhs to the 
northeni truer, of Bundelkhand. The Kaehhwalias held Gwalior and Narwar while the Toniars occupied 
Hi-ssar and llic country round about Delhi. 

* tr I'V Dr. H. Shama Sastry, Bk, II, Chapter I. 

t \’()luf!ie XII ( ‘30. 

" ThiR '.ft lum iikI a po- ri'Mi ef next one .'.re entirelv based on Vincent Smith’s A’ffr/y history of India (1014), Chapter XIV’ 
and on J. Kerned’- - I riliiant in Chapter Vill of the /wperta? o/ , Volume II 
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Excepting the Kachhwahas, the above-mentioned clans were to the west of the Chambal. Of the clans 
settled in Central India, the most famous of them were the Paramaras of Malwa who appear to have migrated 
from a vicinity near Mount Abu. Further east in the Narbada valley were the Kalchuris, who are also known 
as the Chedi or the Haihaya or Haihaivansi Rajputs. It is likely they were descended from one of the early 
Scythian or foreign tribes. Their first capital was Maheswar on the Narbada which is now in Indore State. 
Later on the Kalchuris appear to have extended their power into the heart of what is now the Central Provinces 
possibly being subjected to the pressure of the growing powers of the Paramaras of Malwa. The Chedi country 
was divided into two kingdoms. Western Chedi or Dahala with the capital near the modern Jubbulpore and 
Eastern Chedi or Mahakosala with its capital at Ratanpur. In the recurrence of these classical names of the 
Epic period we observe how the newly absorbed elements took upon them the old mantles and as the saying 
goes that history repeats itself, several centuries later when the Great Moghal w as dead, we see the same pro- 
cess at work when every power that rose was appropriating to itself the tattered and torn mantle of the Moghals. 
Such has been the strength and vitahty of tradition and the strange influence of fiction on Indian thought in 
its long evolution. 

To the north of Narbada and up to the Jumna, in the Bundelkhand area, were the Chandels. Before the 
Chandels, the Parihars, allied to the Gurjara — Prathihars of Rajputana were settled and their capital was at 
Mau-Sahaniya, now a small road-side village between the cantonment of Nowgong and Chhatarpur. The 
Chandels who are believed to have been Hinduised Bhars overthrew the Parihars and subsequently rose to great 
fame and have left imperishable monuments in the temples at Khajuraho now in Chhatarpur State. To the 
north beyond the Ganges, particularly towards the east of Allahabad, the Bhars and other tribes held the 
country and at Benares were the Gaharwars who are also associated with the Bhars. The elan settlements 
were wider stiU but the distribution is restricted to the central regions. There was incessant struggle between 
these various clans which occupies a great portion of the history of this period. It may be, as Vincent Smith 
holds, that there was a secular struggle between the foreign Rajputs and the indigenous Rajputs. What- 
ever it may be, the Paramaras, the Chedis and the Chandels disappeared after the struggle and the Bundelas 
who are descended from the Gaharwars did not rise into power till the 15th century. 

19. Period 4 . — The incursion of the northern barbarians — this time professing a militant religion — set in 
motion further migration in a belter skelter fashion. Delhi and Kanauj fell to the invaders. Islam dealt a 
final blow to the warring Chauhans and the Chandels and the Rajput clans were ‘ scattered on the face of 
northern India ’. The Solanki power in Gujarat was shattered and Anhilvad Patan destroyed. These again 
resulted in a different distribution of the clans. 

When Kanauj fell the Gaharwar clan migrated to the deserts of Marwar in Rajputanir and in later history 
came to be know'n as, the Rathors. In the Muhammadan times a branch of these Rathors carved out principa- 
lities in western Malwa. The Kaohhwahas driven away from north Gwalior later rose into power in Amber 
and they have left small colonies in Central India. The Tomars built up their power in Gwalior when the 
Muhammadans were fighting amongst themselves. In Malwa the Paramaras '■nnk into insignificance when 
reduced by the Solanki and Chedi confederacy and after a rule by the Tomara and ' jhauhan clans, Malwa passed 
into the hands of the Muslims. The Chedis disappear from their habitat towards the end of the twelfth century. 
They were supplanted by the Baghels. On the question of the migration of Baghels the Pewa State Gazetteer 
which tries to give an account of their history according to the Baghel tradition, is somewat confusing. The 
Baghel clan is a branch of the Solankis and it appears that they migrated from Gujarat and founded the State 
of Rewa. The Solankis were in touch tvith the Chedis through Malwa. It is more probable they migrated 
from Gujarat through the Narbada valley and first occupied southern Rewa than that they came from northern 
India and conquered the Rewa territorie.s. .\cccrding to the Baghel account the Baghel chief Karandev married 
a daughter of the Haihaya chief of Ratanpur and the fort of Bandogarh was given in dowy to the Baghel chief. 
The probabilities are the Baghels supplanted the Haihayas, first extended their rule to the wild country below 
the Kaimur and later on to the plains to the north of the Kaimur range. The Kalchuris are now found in small 
numbers in few of the Rewa villages and their cranial measurements have been taken by Dr. Guha of the Zoo- 
logical Survey of India. Small colonies of Chauhans were planted in central and northern Malwa while the 
eastern parts of Central India received a contingent of Chauhans and other clans from the tracts round about 
Kanauj. 

Driven everywhere from the fertile plains by the victorious onslaught of the forces of Islam, the Rajput 
clans had perforce to seek shelter in inhospitable and inaccessible places and this led to their closer contact 
with the primitive tribes in the Vmdh_\ as. It is often thought that the Aryans were responsible for the sub- 
jugation and degradation of the pre-Aryan indigene. That was perhaps true in the plains but in the less in- 
accessible parts the latter maintained a good deal of independence and as we have se-n previously tl\ey again 
and again ext<'ndcd their rule and power over those porti.)ns from which they were dispossessed. Furtlier it is 
doubtful if the Art an conqueror ever waged incessant struggle against them. The c.mqucror was soon absorbed 
and a mixed culte.re ar.ise with the Aryan characteristics predominating. We should rather look to the period 
of Rajptd settlement for the dbintegration of tribal areas, for the disappearance of certain aboriginal tribes 
and for the formation of the Hinduised aboriginal castes. This was almost inevitable for the Rajputs could no 
longer maintain an indepemlent existence in the fertile plains and tliey had to carve out principalities in the 
desert, mountain and forest regions. In tlie ViniUiyas Rajput cohmios were plantei^ after disoossessing the 
BhiLs from their possessions. The Bundelas rose into power by displacing the Khaiigars and furtlier east the 
Bhars. Cherus, Khairwars and oth.ers were annihilated after an incessant struggle against the Rajputs. 

It would appear that the migration of many of the principal castes took place in the Muhammadan period. 
Malcolm wrote : " These provinces were amongst the most early subjected to Muhammadan power ; and it 

would appear from their present population, that a great proportion of Hindus of all tribes and classes, followed 
the conquerors from Hindustan. Subsequent invasions from Gujrat poured another tide over their plains and 
almost all trace of theii' original inhabitants is lost.”* 

20. Period o . — In recent times the Mahratta invasion of Malwa is the only outstanding event in the migra- 
tion history of these parts. It is recorded that the Andhras — a southern people penetrated into Malwa after 
the fall of the Mauryan power. Except for this isolated incursion, no movement has taken place from the south 
of the Vindhyas. The political migration of the Mahrattas is therefore unique in the traditional history of 
Central India. They were the last to add one more strand to the diversified composition of the Central Indian 
population. 


M53CC 


* Memoir, ii, 3, 
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IV . — Eace composition. 

21. Racud types of the population . — A few words may be added, not so much by way of elucidation as of 
drawing attention to the snares involved, with regard to the question of the race composition. Into what 
physical tj pes should the population be distributed — Pre-Dra vidian, Munda, Indo- Aryan or Aryo-Dravida ? 
Before we pin our faith to any of these labels, it is best to remember the frequent migrations and the consequent 
changes in the population that have ceaselessly gone on for ages. While culture, custom and social organisa- 
tion have been evolving the racial stocks who have been handing them over from generation to generation need 
not necessai'ily have remained constant in type. Waves of foreign elements have been absorbed in the earlier 
days and they have modified the composition of the population. No one would therefore be disposed to dis- 
agree with the excellent dictum of Boas “ that a people may remain constant in type and language and change 
in culture ; that it may remain constant in t 3 rpe but change in language ; or that it may remain constant in 
language and change in tv^pe and culture The presence of an Aryan strain in the population of Central 
India may be admitted but it is not predominant as a type. It has been overwhelmed by the non-Aryan ele- 
ments everywhere but the culture and the languages are thoroughty Aryan in derivation and they have 
completely submerged and overlaid the pre- Aryan elements. In many cases when we use the label Aryan at the 
present time, we are really connoting the speakers of the Aryan tongues and the possessors of the Aryan culture 
rather than the physical type of the Rigvedic Aryans. “ The lasting gift bequeathed by the Aryans ”, says 
Mr. Gordon Childe, “ to the conquered people was neither a higher material culture nor a superior physique 
but ti.at which we mentioned in the first chapter — a more excellent language and the mentality it generated. 
The physical qualities of that stock did enable them by the bare fact of superior strength to conquer even more 
advanced peoples and so to impose then- language on areas from which their bodily type has almost completely 
vanished. Tins is the truth underlymg the panegyrics of the Germanists : the Nordies' superiority in phvsique 
fitted them to >ie the vehicles of a superior !anguage.”f The truth of this sober but accuiute estimate is apparent 
when we consider the origin and spread of the resent day population in Central India. 

These desidtoiy notes which 1 have set out are merely a foot-note to the study of vast and interesting pro- 
blems toucerning the people of Centra! In-lia. Sucli a study is beyond the scope of a Census Report and it is 
murioier the work for a trained expert, ily object is mainly confined to draw attention to few points. 
Out great need is the study of human .geography and the control exercised on man and his move- 
meuis liy such geographical iactors as climate, relief of land, and the distribution of flora and fauna. Second- 
ly, wherever uectssary we should cease to be bound by the present day arbitrarily constituted political boun- 
daries. Siu h areas like Central India are mere geographical expressions w ithout any precise meaning and they 
are heterogeneous. Thirdly, to speak of Rajput or Brahman or any other caste without reference to locality 
in Central indie, is misleading and is specially to be borne in mind when securing anthropometric data. Nothing 
if- so fatal to the accuracy of the statistics of the physical types of the living population as an ignorance of the 
tiaditioii, hibtcry and the legional distribution of the types chosen. Lastly, there are inminierable questions 
which one may be tempted to ask. What for example is the affiliation ot the lower castes to the existing hiU 
population. What eause.s a great variation in the chtferent sections of the popultion though tiroups of them 
possess the same eulliue — forms such as traditions, customs and beliefs. Hr-w far cultural and regional varia- 
tions stand in the way of the fusion of similarly scattered groups. What are the racial types, as ddstinot from 
the ethnic lube.s ui curiei.t use, m the population and iiow tar are they as an individual and separate factor 
responsi iile lu influencing the eapai.itj- to dei elop or to retard the culture and civilization of the different peoples. 
In relation to all such and other enquiries the Census statistics attain considerable value. 

V. — Home migiution data. 

22. Ltf-d’c setting out the data for some castes ai.dcoiielating them with the Census figures as regards their 
present day distiibution, the more important castes may be arranged as in the table below. The list is incom- 
plete as there are some castes about which out information is indefinite or lacking. The primitive tribes are 


excluded from the list. 

Castes for which some tradition 
of migration exists. 

1 

Castes known to have no tradi- 
tion for migration. 

2 

Mixed Rajput castes. 

3 

1. 

Ahu-. 

1. Balai. 

1. 

Bagi'i. 

2. 

Baiiis. 

2. Basor. 

2. 

Banjara. 

3. 

Braiiman. 

3. Chamar. 

3. 

Bedia. 

4. 

Dhangar. 

4. Dhanuk. 

4. 

Dangi. 

5. 

Gadaria. 

5. Dhangar. 

5. 

Dhakad. 

6. 

Gujar. 

6. Dahait. 

6. 

Deswali Mina. 

7. 

J at. 

7. Kotwar. 

7. 

Kir. 

8. 

Kachhi. 

8. Arakh. 

8. 

Kirar. 

9. 

Ixavastha. 


9. 

Moghia. 

10. 

Khati. 


10. 

Charan. 

11. 

Kunbi. 


11. 

Sirvi. 

12. 

Kurmi. 


12. 

Sondhia. 

13. 

Lodhi. 




14. 

Maratha. 




15. 

Rajput. 





23. Brahman . — It is a very interesting fact that the Brahmans in Central India are all migrants, though 
thev have now become localised in the different parts of the Agency and form separate endogamous groups. 
The main classes are Malwi, Nemari, Bundelkhandi, Maiwari, Dakshani and Mewari. The last three are mig- 
rants as their names themselves would suggest. With the exception of the Dakshani Brahmans who came 
with the Jlarathas in the 18th century, the Brahm.ans of Malwa, Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand are early 
settlers but none can go very far back. There is sufficient reason to hold that Malwa received the Brahman 

* Quoted in the article on Arjans m the Eticyd&padia Bnianmca, 14th edition, 
t Gordon Childe, The Aryans 1026, 211>212. 
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immigrant population earlier than the eastern parts which were under the rule of the primitive tribes for few 
centtiries after the dispersal of the Rajputs from northern India. The immigrants to Malwa have mostly come 
from Gujrat and Rajputana while the eastern parts have received the Brahman population wholly from the 
Gangetic doah. 

The details for the immigration of the Brahmans to Malwa are set out in the caste chapter of the 1901 Report 
of this Agency. For the sake of convenience they are summarised here briefly. Malwi Audumbar (Ranch 
Dravid), Chawise (Ranch Dravid) of whom ten families are said to have come into Malwa, Jambu (Ranch 
Dravid), Audumbar Rotachor (Ranch Dravid) and Audumbar Rodwal (Ranch Dravid) aU these have come 
from Gujarat. The Malwi Audich (Ranch Gaur) came from north of India originally the parent stock being 
found near Delhi. Moolraj, Raja of Gujarat settled som# of these Biahmans in his country and the Malwi 
section is sprung from the Gujarat section which is known as Sahasra as 1,000 families were brought into Gujarat. 

The Gujar Gaur Malvi Brahmans (Ranch Gaur) originally came from northern India but the Malvi group 
appears to have come from Gujarat. The Tiwari, Mewari and Mewari Shrigaud (Ranch Gaur) have come from 
Mewar. The Naramdeo Brahmans on the banks of the Narbada appear to be a purely local group. 

Of the eastern Brahmans, the Sanadhyas (Ranch Gaxir) came originally from the country round about 
Muttra. The Bhagors derive their name from the place of residence. The original home of the Jijhotias of 
Bundelkhand is the country between the Ganges and the Jumna. The\f were introduced into Central India 
by Jujhar Singh, Raja of Orchha, who gave them grants of land. The Sarwarias are mainly found in Baghel- 
khand and have come from Gorakhpur and other eastern districts of the United Rrovinces. 

Migration from Gujarat side and the west of Central India is due to famine or religious persecution. 
Several casts in Central India give out also that they came to Malwa, which has been a proverbially favoured 
region, owing to famine elsewhere. 

The following table shows the distribution of the main Brahman sub classes according to the three terri- 
torial divisions ; — 


Brahman sub-classes. 

Total. 

Malwa. 

Bundelkhand. 

Baghelkhand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bhagor 

11,167 

4,043 

7,029 

95 

Dakshani 

18,890 

17,999 

391 

500 

Jijhotia 

48,879 

4,452 

43,.562 

865 

Kanaujia 

. . . . 44,565 

8,990 

32,529 

3.046 

Sanadhya 

33,192 

15,688 

16,4,56 

1,048 

Sarwaria 

299,022 

1,622 

24,167 

273.233 

Shrigaud 

9.834 

9,432 

270 

132 

24. Bania . — So far known there are very few local groups of the Banias in .Malwa. Tradition has it that 
there were very wealthy mercantile classes in the days of the Pararaaras but there is no authentic information. 


In Malwa, they are aU settlers in recent times either from Gujarat or from Rajputana. Ujjain perhaps had the 
oldest colony : their settlement in Indore is not more than a centurv or a century and a half old. The larger influx 
of the Banias from Rajputana dates from the time of the Maratha rule. The former opium trade in Malwa 
attracted a considerable colony of mercantile classes. The Agarwals are from Delhi and Hissar side. The 
Oswal, Rorwal and Mahesri Banias have come from Rajputana. In the east the main divisions are Gahoi, 
Golapurab, Kasundhan and Kesarwani. The original head-quarter of Gahoi Banias is said to be Kharagpur 
in Bundelkhand. Some of these classes are local groups while others like Kesarwani may have come from the 
trans-Jumna tracts. The distribution of the Bania sub-castes is given below : — 



Bania sub-castes. 

1 

« 

Total.* 

2 

Malwa. 

3 

Bundelkhand. 

4 

Baghelkhand. 

5 

Agarwal 




23.684 

14,918 

4,517 

4.249 

Gahoi 




14,687 

1,093 

13,052 

542 

Golapurab 




2,835 

35 

2.800 


Kasaundhan 




6.373 

21 

315 

6,037 

Kesarwani 




14,286 

186 

308 

13,792 

Mahesri 




9,952 

9,908 

5 

39 

Oswal 




25,255 

23,192 

1,376 

687 

Rorwal 




23,285 

15,548 

6.688 

1,049 

Saraogi 




4,346 

3,840 

506 



25. Rajjnit. 


The distribution of the Rajputs closely follows the migrational history which has already 

— ? . _ j • mi -n i_i^T>_* A ta*. • j" 


been set foidh in a previous section. The Bundela Rajputs have no tradition of migration. 


26. Ceidain main castes. — Ahir . — -As already mentioned the word Ahir is derived from Abhira — a tribe of 
great antiquity. The Ahhiras were once a widespread people in nothem and Central India and also in the 

Deccan. They had perhaps also a southern extension for 
according to the Cambridge History of Ancient India ‘ a 
race of uncertain affinity was the Ayar, who in many res- 
pects resembled the Ahhiras of Northern India and' seem 
to have brought into the south the worship of the herds- 
man god Krishna ’. The tract to the east of Malwa and 
west of the Betwa river including Jhansi, Sironj, etc., 
is still knowm as Ahirwara. The .'\hir population is found 
in these parts and has spread further east but not towards the central Malwa plateau. The line, runs from 
Bhopal to Orchha, Bijawar, Chhatarpur. Panna, Maihar and Rewa. The marginal table gives figures for the 
northern Gwalior districts which have returned the bulk of the Ahirs Dom that State. In Indore 13,845 Ahirs 
out of the total strength of 23,830 have been returned from the Nimar district to which place the Ahir element 
has spread from the Khandesh side. 


District. 

1 

Narwar 

Isagarh 

Bhilsa 

Bhind 

Gird 

Sbajapur 


Strength. 

2 

26.505 

37.373 

10.563 

15.163 

15,774 

7,051 
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MIGRATION OF CASTES AND TRIBES INTO CENTRAL INDIA. 


27. Chijar. Historically a well-known people and it is not necessary to mention their origin here. The 

Qujars have spread into C^tral India from the west of Chambal. They are fovmd in Malwa and northern 
Gwahor. In Malwa they are less in evidence in the western and south-western Malwa. In the east they have 
not spread at all. In the Central Provinces they are found in the Hoshangabad and Nimar districts, and are 
supposed to have migrated in the 16th century from Gwahor. Their distribution in Gwahor and Indore is 
given below : — 


Gwahor State 

Ujjain 

Mandsaor 


119,314 Indore State .. 

10,686 Rampura Bhanpura 

12,766 Mahidpur 


47,103 

14,021 

8,281 


Shajapur 

Tonwarghar 

Narwar 


27,162 Nimar 

27,162 Nemawar 

10,836 


17,942 

4,847 


The fact that they have not colonised central Malwa but the Narbada valley shows that they have migrated 
in earher times to the more unopened parts below the Vindhyas and have spread on either side of the 
Narbada. 

28. Gadaria. — They are spread everywhere though they are concentrated in Bundelkhand. In northern 
Malwa they say they have come from the East. Nothing is known about their movements. 

29. Jot. — This caste appears to have migrated origmally from the west of Chambal, the country round 
about Bharatpur. It entered Hoshangabad district of the Central Provinces in the 18th centiiry, migrating 
from Bharatpur and halting m Mar war on the way. The Jats in northern Malwa have also a tradition that 
they migrated there from Bharatpur owing to famine. This appears to be borne out by their present day dis- 
tribution. In north Gwalior they are found in small numbers. But in the Malwa portion of Gwahor more 
than half are found in Ujjain and Mandasor districts. They are chieflj' found in central Malwa in this Agency. 
They appear to have reached the Narbada valley through the Nemawar district of Indore and Bhopal. 


30. Kachhi. — The Kachhis are mainly to be seen in the east and in Bhopal. They are concentrated in 
north Gwahor and have not spread to Malwa. The Bundelkhand Kachhis have a tradition that they migrated 
east from Narwar after the faU of the Kachhwaha Rajputs. 


31. Khati. — This caste is distributed in the Bhopal Agency, Indore and the Dewas States. They have a 
tradition that they were brought into Central India by the Mushm Rulers. They are concentrated in central 
Malwa. The bulk of the Indore Khatis are settled in the Indore district. They have not spread to any other 
part of Central India. 

32. Kunbi. — The Kunbis have migrated from Gujarat. They are to be found in the Malwa and Southern 
States. They appear to have migrated to Malwa and thence to Khandesh which part they also colonised 
through the Tapti valley. According to the chronicles of the Rewa Kunbis they arrived about the 11th cen- 
tury in a large body in whose vanguard alone were 2,000 carts. It seems not unlikely that this acooxmt is correct 
and that the Kunbis were forced to leave Gujarat by the encroachment of Rajput tribes.* 

33. Mixed Castes. — The settlement of the Rajputs in Rajputana and Malwa has given rise to many mixed 
castes in the medieval and later periods. Such are the Charan, Dhakad, Dangi, Kirar, Sondhia, Banjara, etc. 
Some have arisen locally and others have migrated from Rajputana and are now settled in Central India. The 
Dhakad and Dangi castes are mainly fotmd in northern Malwa and they have migrated from Rajputana. The 
Dangi is mainly found in the Saugor district of the Central Provinces and the bulk of the Gwalior Dangis are 
returned from north Gwalior. According to the Central Provinces Castes and Tribes the Dangis migrated there in 
the 11th century. Their distribution shows they have migrated through northern Malwa and Bhopal. The 
Kirars are exclusively found in Bhopal and in the Central R-ovinces it is recorded they left Gwalior about 1468 
A. D. under two of their leaders and settled in Hoshangabad district. In 1931 the Kirars in Gwalior numbered 
75,897, the bulk of whom were enumerated in the northern districts of that State and very few in the Malwa 
districts. Their distribution seems to corroborate this tradition. 


34. Loda.— ln north Malwa they claim to have come from Lohargarh in Rajputana. After the faU of 
Prithvi Raj they went to Lohargarh and then migrated to MaJwa. In the Betul and Hoshangabad districts 
of the Central Provinces they are considered to have immigrated there from Central India in the fifteenth 
century. In Central India they are now exclusively found in the Bhopal Agency. The Lodhis, a much more 
numerous group, are largely found in the east to which place they have spread from the Gangetic plains. 

35. Kayastha. — We have the authority of Malcolm that the Kayasthas were brought into Malwa by the 
Muslim conquerors. Some of the families trace their settlement from the earUest Muslim conquest ; many 
are of more recent date. 


The following table shows the territorial distribution of certain main castes. 



Caste. 

1 



Total. 

2 

Malwa. Bundelkhand. Baghelkhand. 

3 4 5 

Ahir 




233,782 

51,931 

102,609 

79,242 

Gujar . . 




84,813 

79,396 

6,146 

271 

Jat 




28,135 

27,358 

765 

22 

Gadaria 




98,350 

36,500 

46,730 

16,120 

Kachhi 




224,212 

44,803 

113,562 

65,847 

Khati . . 




64,649 

64,649 



Kunbi 




42,182 

32,188 

, . 

9,994 

Kurmi 




205,371 

64,219 

37,810 

103,342 

Loda . . 




19,226 

19,224 

2 


Lodhi . . 




135,554 

48,147 

80,669 

6,738 

Kayastha 




37,092 

13,090 

15,124 

8,878 

Dangi . . 




45,064 

38,899 

6,062 

103 

Dhakad 




34,283 

34,256 

1 

26 

Kirar . . 




32,822 

30,151 

2,664 

7 


• Khcmdah Distnct Oazetleer (1880), page 39. 
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7. The Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces. 

By W. H. Shoobert. 

A. — The effect on the tribes of contacts with civilization. 

There are. as stated in chapters XI and XII of this report, over 4.000,000 members of aboriginal tribes in 
these Provinces. Of these 1,969,214 were returned at the census as following tribal religions, and the remainder 
were stated to have become Hindus or Christians. The number of Christianized tribesmen is in fact negligible 
except in Jashpur State where there are 47,479, almost all Oraons. In the British districts of the Central 
Provinces and Berar the number of aborigines is about 3,000,001) of whom over 1,600,000 were returned as fol- 
lowers of the Hindu Religion. Change of religion is of some importance as an indication of the influence upon 
the primitive tribes of contact with a culture foreign to their own, but how slo-.vly that influence has worked 
will be clear from a study of hooks by earlier observers, such as Forsyth, and comparison of their notes with 
those taken quite recently by various officials in the more remote tracts of the country. Some of the latter 
are reproduced below. It would, however, be incorrect to class the Hinduized aboriginal with the 
ordinary Hindu villager of the Central Provinces for, although, after centuries of varying degrees of contact, 
each may have assimilated ideas and customs from the other, their cultures are most obviously distinct. This 
is a fact which, while the Census Report was in Press, was recently stressed in the columns of an influential 
local periodical. The test of religion is in itself very fallible and the difficulty of obtaining accurate returns of 
those retaining their tribal creeds has been explained in chapter XI of the C'en.sus Report on the Central 
Provinces. The position was briefly defined by Mr. Stent in his report upon the census of the Amraoti 
district : — 

“ During the recent census the tendency of all enumerators was to record all aboriginal tribes as Hindus, 
and it was found almost impossible to induce them to question the members of these tribes regarding their 
religion. The majority of enumerators no doubt assumed without question that persons who were not Muham- 
madans, Parsis or Christians must be Hindus ; but some of them were certainly animated by the conscious 
desire to extend the -scope of Hinduism. It is significant that the Korku Revenue Inspector of the Dharni 
tahsil. in his report on this subject, remarks that all Korkus are followers of the Hindu religion. As a matter 
of fact few, if any, of the Korkus in the Melghat can be accurately described as Hindus. Those men who 
have settled in the plains have to some extent adopted Hindu Gods and customs in addition to their own, but 
the dwellers in the Melghat retain their ancient beliefs.” 

The difficulty was accentuated because many of those tribesmen, who are more closely associated with the 
cultivators of the plains, themselves deliberately returned Hinduism as their religion, considering that such a 
return would elevate them in the social scale, while to the more simple of them the terra Hindu does not convey 
any connection rvith religion but merely indicates a race. The actual returns of religion arc not, however, 
necessarily material to any discussion of the effects upon the tribes of contact with cultures other than their 
own. The bare fact is that the descendants of the original inhabitants of the Province, who before repeated 
invasions withdrew to the hiUs and forests where they have lived their own lives and for centuries devtdoped 
upon their own lines, form more than 20 per cent, of the population'. The extension of communications and 
the development of mechanical transport has increased their association with, villagers in the plains, and a 
considerable proportion of them are now indistinguishable from the ordinary cultivator. The majority are 
however distinct in appearance, interests and custom from their more civilized neighbours, and it is therefore 
not improper, without touching upon the forbidden subject of politics, to comment upon the fact that accord- 
ing to the recent Communal Award only a single seat in tlie Reformed Legislature would be aranti'd to the abori- 
gines of the Province. Those who wish to do so will of course have the opportuuitv of votina m general consti- 
tuencies but few have the necessary qualifications and it can be csserud witliout danger of coniradiction that 
in the more backward tracts, where education even if available is frankly disliked by the people of the forests 
the number of such voters would be entirely negligible. The contrast between the treatment given to the 
depressed classes and to this other great non- voi-al community is obvious . and that there is. in certain ciicum- 
stances, a definite danger of exploitation of the aborigines has been proved in the recent past. 

The results of the contact of races in the Ontral Provinces are not so obvious as in some other parts of the 
world or in some other parts of India — .dssam for instaiicc. Possibly this is because different races hove 
mingled together in tiic past, and different cultures liave c.xistcd side by side for mauv centuries. The differen- 
ces between the descendants of Aryan invaders anrl the true aiitoehtho'ious stock m fact became stereo) \’ped 
long years ago. There was much in the religion of each which eoulu easily In assiuiilateu to that of the otlier. 
As already stated the aborigines generally v.ithdrew to the forests and iulls cefore a new civilization, where 
they were protected by natural obstacles and by malaria, from frerjuem disturbance, and for tlii.s and various 
other reasons, so far from the race dying out as has liappcuetl to the abonguics in other jiarts of the world, 
it has continued to form the most fecund ehment in the Provinces. In recent times occa.sioiul contact with 
Europeans has had no appreciable effect ujion the tribes. The devastating results oi the activities of traders 
and mission tvorkers upon tiie ancient cultiiies of the Pacific and elsewhere, whit !i have recently occupied the 
attention of many distinguished ethnologisis, hare only a very dim reflection in (,'entral Jndia. Perhaps this 
is due to the policy of official toleration which has, in regard to the eustoms and religion of the peojile. Iieen 
followed byi the Government ot the countrY lor a very long time. In general u may be said that in most 
tracts no deliberate attempt has been made to supplant the old culture. H is true that odu'-ation, missionary 
zeal — whether Christian or Hindu — and mere casual contacts in bazaars must have their effect, .and that ordin- 
ary laws are often unsuited to the primitive tribes — but it would not be fair in any way to draw a parallel 
between the condition of the aborigines of this province, and. for example, that of the disappearing tribes of 
the Pacific, of whom Capt. Pitt-Rivers has written; — 

“ The inevitable result of destroying all the old culture forms and an < nvironraental conditions in the 
endeavour to impose too dissimilar a culture upon a people specialized by a long process of adaptation to 
Jiarticular conditions is actually to exterminate them.” (The Clash of Culture and Contact of Races.) 

It has already been observed in my Report that the motor-horn will sound the death-knell of the aboriginal 
tribes as such. Facts and statistics all point to their gradual absorption in the Hindu fold. When they them- 
Belves claim inclusion in it. their object as mentioned above is to attain social uplift. It is, however, rather 
doubtful whether that object is generally achieved. The Gandas and Pankas, aboriginal people who have 
lost their identity and are not included in the list of primitive tribes, are regarded as untouchable almost 
throughout the Province. The Kolis, w ho have all become Hindus, both in religion and in custom, are included 
among the depressed classes in several districts where they are numerically important. The Pardhans, Ojhas 
M53CC 
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and Nagarchis are also treated as impure particularly in the west of the Province. The inference is obvious 
and remarks recorded by Mr. C. U. Wills, l.c.s., regarding the position of the primitive tribes in Chhattisgarh 
twenty years aao are stiU relevant : — 

There is evidence to show that the present social organization in these open zamindaris has been sub- 
stituted in comparatively recent times for the more archaic semi-tribal form which still persists in the hUl 
estates, and that this change has taken place owing simply to the natural facilities for immigration offered to 
the khalsu castes. Thus a tradition is recorded by the Settlement Officer of 1868 that the whole Mungeli tahsil 
was at one time held entirely by Gonds. This we can well believe, for there were in the Rajput and early 
Maratha days Gond Zamindars not only in Pandaria but also in Nawagarh and at Mungeli itseU. At the 
present time the Gonds form an altogether negligible fraction of the population in the west of the district, 
beins found in any numbers only in the hiUs to the north of Pandaria towards the Mandla border. A similar 
phenomenon is found in the Raipur estates of Bhatgaon and Bilaigarh-Katgi. Here, too, though the Zamin- 
dar of Bilaigarh-Katgi is himself a Gond, his tribesmen are found nowhere but in the fringe of forest villages 
along the Phuljhar border in the southern hills. One inference from these facts is obvious, that in the more 
accessible estates the mere presence of an aboriginal ZamjntZar has afforded inadequate protection to his fellow 
tribesmen against dispossession at the hands of the more forceful khalsa immigrant Brahmins, Kshatris, Kurmis, 
Telis and ( 'hamars. Granted a facility for immigration and at once the khalsa people have begun to drive off 
the earlier settlers to the hills. 

This introduces an important problem of future zamindari administration. Every year sees greater 
indiicenients and fresh facilities offered for immigration to the wilder portions of the district, the present 
stronghold of the aboriginal tribes, and past history shows that this new factor, if uncontrolled, will mean their 
steady, if gradual, displacement by traders and agriculturists from the open country. Is it incumbent on the 
Government to check this natural movement, or should it stand aside and allow free play to the competing 
forces, letting the weakest go to the wall '! The chief peculiarity of the hiU estates is the large predominance of 
the non- Aryan peoples — Kan wars, Gonds and the like, who are racially distinct from the people of the plains, 
and represent an earlier stage of social development. Their institutions are still predominantly tribal and, 
though tin. iiiflui ucc of Hinduism and the Hindu caste system has modified the line of separation between, say 
the Kauar in the forest and the Kurmi in the open country, yet they are still sufficiently distinct to require 
in many respects differential treatment. The need for a definite policy of protection for the local indigenous 
tribes ( >! tiie Satgarh is a matter which requires to be specially emphasized in the course of this report, not only 
because it has hitherto not received the attention it deserv'es but because the view has been advanced in certain 
quarters that such protection is unnecessary in the interests of the aboriginals themselves, and undesirable 
on a consideration of the general welfare of the tract. Against any pohey of antagonism to the indigenous in- 
habitants or e\-en of laisser faire where their interests clash with those of the Khalsa people who press upon 
their borders, 1 would enter a serious prtitest. Such a pohey would be foreign to the traditions of our rule. 
The Land Alienation Acts of other Provinces, our own pohey in the Melghat taluk of Berar,'the gift of a sta- 
tutory status to the tenancy of these Provinces, are all indications that the play of free competition amonv the 
conflicting interests of a simple agricultural people is recognized as being fraught with grave dangers to the 
welfare of the country. 

The displacement of the aboriginal is an accomphshed fact practically over the whole of the open country 
estates. Interest in their preservation therefore must in this district be centred on the seven northern estates, 
the Satgarh. in uliich the aboriginal is still socially predominant but where there are already signs that his 
predominance is iieing undermined. A brief discription of the social organization of this tribal stronghold, and 
a reference to the recent census enumeration and to the inferences that can be drawn therefrom will show clearly 
how matter-' stand at present, and will serve to emphasize the importance of protecting this primitive people 
until they have h.rifl time to adjust their own defence against the new forces they have now to meet. 

•' With a view to disclosing the general division of the population of these seven estates into immierrant 
on the one lioiid and what may be loosely called indigenous on the other, and to show how far in the l^t 45 
years tlie latter have yielded to the former, an abstract was prepared showing the population of these zamin- 
dai'L-. caste by ea.-.te, for 1866 and 1611. In Pendra the percentage of the indigenous castes has fallen from 
79 to 68. in Matin from 88 to 78. in Chhuri from 86 to 75, in Khenda from 88 to 76, in Pandaria from 32 to 21, 
in Kanieli fr<.m 32 to 16 and in Champa from 51 to 37. The fall in the other estates is not so marked (flaures 
for Bhatgaon and Bilaigarh are not available). ” 

'■ It i.-i apparent at once that the local tribes have during the past half century lost considerable ground. 
They have lost more relatively in the open country, where the process of displacement is nearing completion 
than in the hills where it is only just commencing. But, what is a more serious matter from the point of view of 
their social predominance, they iiave l,.)3t village heatlships in the same proportion as their numerical superiority 
has decreased. From statistics abstracted from the Settlement records it appears that in 1868, 87 per cent, of 
the headmen in the Satgarli were aboriginals. The percentage now is 79. In the other five estates 22 per 
cent, of the headmen were of indigenous origin in 1868 but only 12 per cent, were so recorded in 1911. This 
shows that the dhpo, --session disclosed by the general figures of population is genuinely affecting the social 
intliieiice of the older iiihabitaiit. The significance of this will only be fully apparent to those with some 
close acquaintance with a forest tract. The removal of a headman will not infrequently mean the departure of 
a veiy large section, perhaps the whole of the tenantry, who would rather follow the fortunes of their old 
leader than risk .suffering from the want of sympathy of an alien lessee. It was just this substitution of foreign 
for local headmen in the adjoining Province of Chhota Nagpur which led to the Kol rebellions of 1820 and 1831 
and although the process is in Bilaspur far too gradual to awaken violent opposition among the people yet 
they recognize rhe threat to their social supremacy offered by the gradual increase of outside influence, and ex- 
press their dislike for the khalsa immigrant in many ways.” {Meport on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Bilaa- 
pur Zuinindari estates, 1912.) 

Mr. Wills was not opposed to the improvement of the aboriginal tribes by contacts with civilization, but 
only urged that they should be given breathing space and a fair opportunity of adapting themselves to ' new 
conditions. This is clear from what he wrote of the Kaw'ars ; — 

Bv their partial acceptance of the Hindu creed they indicate their desire for social advancement. The 
Paikra Kan wars, a very numerous, well disposed and prosperous community in all these seven northern zamin- 
daris are an instance of what Hinduism can do to teach primitive people social decency and self-respect, carry- 
ing with it lessons of thrift, industry and self-restraint ; and what is true of the Paikras is true to a less' extent 
of all thf- other component classes in the superior social stratum of these estates. They are now rapidly 
improving their standard of living and this means greater industry, greater credit and greater agricultural 
stabilitj. Nor is social improvement through Hinduism confined to the better class of aboriginal. Even the low 
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class Panika has in these estates an important Kabirpanti shrine at Kudurmal in the Korba Zamindari, and 
though their social practice is not on a par with the more exalted level of their religious tenets (as the 
Hindu expresses it, their harm is defective though their dharm is good), yet the influence of religious precept is 
not altogether lost as is proved by the abstention of many Panikas from intoxicants in deference to Kabirpanti 
doctrine. When in addition to these signs of social advancement it is possible to point, as will be seen here- 
after, to remarkable agricultural developments, thousands of acres brought under new cultivation year by year 
and land embanked at such a pace that it is a difficult task to keep the field survey work up-to-date, it is clear 
that we are dealing with a people suited to their environment, vigorous, capable of being developed into 
excellent agriculturists, and at least worthy of encouragement and protection sufficient to enable them to work 
out their own salvation, unhampered for a time by undue competition from outside.” 

It was many years after the remarks above had been recorded that the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act was passed and applied to certain districts in order to protect aboriginal proprietors from unfair exploita- 
tion by adventurers. Mr. Lillie's observations upon this subject in his report on the recent revision of the 
Land Revenue Settlement of Mandla district are interesting : — 

“ The Act has certainly served the purpose for which it was passed. The ground lost by the aboriginals 
since settlement in small shares, is 15 mahals approximately, largely previous to the passing of the Land 
Alienation Act. The process which the Act interrupted is readily discernible in the Dindori tahsil, where it is 
usual to find in villages owned by Gond Malguzars, one or two small shares that have passed to non-aboriginals, 
generally Banias resident in Mandla. Since 1916, this process by which ultimately the whole village passes to 
non-residents has been materially checked. Whether the Gond malguzar is good or not for the general pro- 
sperity of his village is a question on which two opinions are possible. But to my mind the fact that he is 
invariably a resident cultivator, and is on friendly terms with his tenants, whom he treats well, far outweigh 
his defects of improvidence and intemperance. In anv' case, whatever view be taken of his value to the com- 
munity, nothing can be said in support of those to whom his villages usually pass, thi’ough usury, deceit and 
trickery. They are nearly always oppressive Banias, who treat their villages on the most strict commercial 
lines, levy all sorts and kinds of illegal dues, and have no regard whatever for tenants’ rights and interests. 
The men to whom such villages would pass if the Act were not in force, are those to whom the small shares 
have already been transferred, and neither I nor any revenue officer with experience of the district, would 
hesitate to describe them as worst possible landlords.” 

Mr. Lillie’s statement is true of many districts be.sides Mandla. There are in fact v.arious wav’s iii which 
in the past the ordinary laws of the land have operated unfavourably to the aboriginal tribes. The custom of 
human sacrifice has, of coui.se, disappeared with the substitution of an animal for the victim, and the earlier 
savage ritual is not mi.ssed, l ut this custom which was well-known among the Kondhs, and probably also 
among the Marias and Gonds is recalled almost every year in the evidence m murder cases in Chanda district 
or Bastar State and several apparently genuine instances of resort by individuals to human sacrifice in times of 
extreme difficulty have come to notice. The murder of wizards or witches, alleged to have cast spells over the 
accused, is comparatively ci nimon, and often appears to command the sympathy of the people in the more 
backward tracts. That civilized law should punish offences of this kind is now recognized in the most remote 
places — but the prohibition of marriage by capture, shifting cultivation and distillation of liquor by a bene- 
ficent Government is not so cheerfully accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal states : — 

“ Among the Gonds, particularly in the wild tracts of Chanda and Bastar, marriage by capture was for- 
merly the rule. But the magistracy’ treated this social custom as an offence against the penal code, and inflieted 
punishment upon the so-called wrong-doers. This alarmed the simple forest people, who had to invent a de^^ce 
for following their time-honoured custom, without offending a code of laws foreign to their ideas. This device 
was to make the capture merely a formal ceremony, after settling the marriage between the man and girl. 

“ Another gi'eat check upon the freedom of the tribes was the prohibition of cultivation by the dahia or 
bewar process. It was the habit of these wild people to cut down trees, bum them and sow seed in the ashes, 
instead of ploughing the land. When Government found it expedient to limit this extravagant mode of 
agriculture, the people in forest tracts regarded it as a great grievance. 

“ Lastly according to ancient tradition the gods of the tribe required offerings of hquor distilled by the 
family worshipping them. The excise rules now prohibit such distillation, and the majority of the tribesmen 
yield to the law and now offer to their gods liquor purchased from a licensed shop, but many continue stealthily 
to distil their own and to satisfy their gods and gcdlings as their forefathers did.” 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai also mentions the decay of the authority of the tribal panchayat, and its revival in a 
different form, as another example of the disadvantages suffered by the primitive tribes under the ordinary code 
of laws and administration. The opinion of selected Deputy Commissioners upon the same subject is worth 
quoting. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Amraoti . — “ L’nder the present excise policy of the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment the progressive increase in the duty rate in pursuance of the policy of gradual prohibititai has put 
Government liquor beyond the purse of the poor Korku inhabitants of the Melghat. In consequence those 
who live within easy reach of the Betul border smuggle Government liquor from the low-duty shops in the 
Betul district. Last year some 10 Korkus living in a village only two or three miles from one of these low- 
duty shops in the Betul district were fined sums varying from Rs. 2.5 to 50 for smuggling liquor from that 
shop, though the nearest Government liquor shops in this district were 20 miles away. I repi rted the case to 
the High Court and had the fines reduced to Rs-. 5 and Rs. Hb In fact I was informed that the original fines 
had completely impoveri.shed the village and forceri several of the accused to .sell their property, or cattle, or to 
have recourse to the money-lenders who lend in this area at exorbitant rates of interest. This ditticulty has 
now been solved by putting the majority of the forest villages in the Me'ghat area in the same low-duty area 
as the neighbouring parts of Betul. The ryotwari tracts and Chikalda alone remain at a high rate. In 
this cjistrict it has not been found that Korkus resort to any degree to illicit distillation as Gonds in similar 
circumstances do. There is no doubt however that the high price of Government liquor does operate very 
harshly on all these aboriginals. The use of liquor is still regarded as a necessity in marriages and other tribal 
ceremonies. 

“ I regret I have been unable to obtain any definite instances of the operation of other laws. In general 
it is reported that the ordinary law of contract operates harshly owing to the poverty, ignorance and honesty 
of the Korkus. Being illiterate they are unaware of the terms of the bonds into which they enter for repay- 
ment of loans. They are generally inclined to trust the Saokars to be as honest as they are themselve-s. They 
will always pay whatever is demanded^^to the utmost of their power. The money-lenders of course take 
M53CC 
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advantage of their ignorance to impose exorbitant rates of interest, to put down more in the bond than was ac- 
tuallv advaneerl, and so on. The Usurious Loans Act does not give much protection because the Korku debtor 
will not plead it and as he is unable to calculate the amount of his interest he accepts the money-lender’s word 
as to the amount he owes him. 

It has been reported to me th.at the restricted tenure of land also has ocoasion.t.; ill-effects but on the 
whole I am of opini.jn that it is a necessary and desirable protection. I have not come across any other parti- 
cular instances ol disabilities suffered by the aboriginals from the ordinary laws." 

The Pept'Jy Commissioner, Hoshamjabtid. — I think it is true to .say that the aboriginal is handicapped in 
the Courts bv the sy.stem ot law and proce<!ure of whieli a rich man can reap the advantage which a poorer man, 
because of his poverty, cannot. A rich man can brief pleaders who by means of the rules of procedure can 
frequently defeat justice. Tiiis a poor man cannot do. and an aboriginal is a poor man. How many poor men 
(inciudini ab< .ritiinals) are acquitted of a murder charge '/ On the contrary, how difficult it is to convict a rich 
man of murder. For one thmg, the rich man is able to buy up prosecution witnesses and suborn defence 
witnesses. 

“ On the civil side, what a small chance a poor man has against an unscrupulous money-lender ? These 
considerations are so notorious, that it is unnecessary to quote instances.” 

The Deputy Commissioner, Balaghat. — The existing laws in some respects operate harshly upon some 
aboricfinal tribes, particularly Oonds, who in accordance with their religious ideas and practices must have 
liquor at certain .social functions and the price of the liquor being high, they are sometimes forced to resort to 
illicit di.dillation even knowing well the consequences.” 

The Deputy Commissioner. Raipur. — "The Land Alienation Act has not been extended to any part 
of the di.stiict. Attention is, however, invited to paragraph 304 of the Excise Manu-al, Volume I, which con- 
tains a general provision for not imposing .sentences of imprisonment on the aboriginals for petty eases of illicit 
distillation. The .strictness of the excise administration no doiibt is strongly opposed to aboriginal sentiment 
but no special orders liave been issued in this connection for lenient treatment of members of aboriginal tribes 
in this district.” 

The Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. — " The Excise laws of course are the hardest in their application to 
Gonds. For many festivals the Oonds require liquor for offering to their gods or for their tribal feasts. 
Traditionally the liquor should have been distilled beforehand for the occasion. The prohibition policy of 
GovomMcut has operated very harshly on the G on Is with the re.sult that many are driven to illicit distillation, 
while when ill icitly distilled liquor s not available they cannot afford Government liquor and so are driven to 
offering tlioir gud.s a mixture of sugar and water. This is undoubtedly having it.s effect in promoting the decay 
of rites and cerei.i inies and adding to the genera! depression in the Gond villages in the district. 

■■ The land levenue policy of Government adopted in the sixties was ill-considered so far as Gonds were 
concerned. Their tri!)al svstem i.-. naturally one of a village headman and ryotwari tenure, the village lands 
being regarded as the property of tlie community rather than of individuals. A limited number of Gonds were 
given proprietary ritrhts in the sixties, but ever since their numbers have steadily fallen owing to their ignorance 
of the civil laws and the case vrith v. hicli tlicy ha\ e become a prey t.i money-lenders. For no sound reasons the 
Land Abi nation Act was not cxtcndewi to tiie district and there are now only half a dozen Gond malguzars, 
leaving out of account the (oond Raja of Nagpur. At the pro.sent time the tendency is also to expropriate Gond 
tenants, In nearly every Gond village in the Deolapar tract the Gonds are di.ssati.sfied with their Hindu 
or Mo.skm malguzars, and many ot the Gonds are abandoning their tenancy land rather than put up with alien 
landlords. Se iral of them go to the forest village.s, wlierc they are fairly happy, but most are degenerating 
into iandle.ss labourers. Outside the Ramtek tahsil practically all Goiid.s are landless labourers, except in a 
portion of Sauner, 

•• I have not had time to study the effect of the ideas of Hindu law on Gonds in the district ; nevertheless 
they appear to be degenerating into a low caste on the borders of Hinduism. Hindu ideas of succession are 
gradially affecting them to tbe detriment of the old idea of succession by the senior efficient member of the 
fami’y. 

“ The sections of the Indian Penal Code dealing with offences against marriages a-e utterly unsuited even 
now for Goods in this and all other districts. The vast majority of Oonds ignore them however and leave such 
matters to the decision of their own panchar ats. From time to time however if dissatisfied with the pancha- 
yat's de. ision or if the case is one that it is not likely to succeed before the panohayat, bad Gonds do bring 
complaints in a Criminal Court. There is much to be said for a simplification of the Penal Code and the 
Criminal procedure Code in its application to aboriginals, as in the .Madras Agency tracts and the Assam Hills. 
The Gonfl however cf the Nagpur district is probably too advanced for tiiis, but there can be little doubt that it 
would bo a sound measure in the Plateau districts and considerable parts of several other districts of the 
Province.” 

In eoqsidering the opinions recorded it may be recalled that when the Reformed Government was constitut- 
ed certain tracts in this Province were excluded from the area of the constituencies of the Legislative Coimcils. 
Thc.se were the Sironcha t.ahsil of Chanda district, the whole of the ilandJa district and various zaraindaris of 
the Cha.nda and Chhindwara districts and of the Chhattisgarh Divi.sion. Three of the latter— Chandrapur, 
Padainpur and Malkharoda — were enfranchised in 192.3 and Manilla district was enfranchised in 1926, but it is 
doubtful whether many of the real aborigines qualify for a vote or use it. 

Regarding the general subject of the effect on the primitive tribes of contacts with civilization something 
has been re -orded in ch ipter Nil of the Central Provinces Rep >rt, and more particularly, in chapter VII, 
Mr. Grigson’s note at the end of which is especially suggestive. It camiot be denied that the development of 
communications while it has immensely facilitated, internal tre-de has undoubtedly spread disease. Owing 
to offi'’ial contr il distilled liijuor has generally taken the place of rice-beer, a comparatively innocuous 
beier.me: and when liquor cannot be obtains I the substitution of opium and other bar nfu! drugivis the 
obvious alternat li e. clothing, of which the aboriginals cannot have sufficient to change with the variations 
of cl’mate, anil which they will not generally wash because the process causes wear, is a sourc.' of dirt and 
disease. The prude who tries to teach them that clothing has any useful purpose except as a protection 
against the weather is one of their worst enemies. 

It may be argued with considerable justification that the benefits bestowed upon the aborigines by the 
march of civilization more than balance the loss of many features in their own culture, and that the administra- 
tion of an ordered Government is far more favourable to them than the autocratic rule of the chiefs and zamin- 
dars of the past and its attendant begar (forced labour) and oppression. There is however a very reasonable 
answer to such argument. The primitive tribes were allowed the freedom of the forest with little disturbance 
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in the past ; the system of hegar was well suited to this Province until very recent times, and it has to be re- 
membered that many of the most noble buildings in India, monuments of her ancient civilization, were con- 
structed almost entirely by this form of labour, to say nothing of the numerous useful local forts and water * 
tanks, which protected and benefited not onlj' the lord of the village but also the peasants by whose han^ 
they were built. The remarks in paragraph 25 to chapter VIII of my Report are relevant to this subject. 

Enough has been UTitten in this appendix and elsen'here in the Report to give a fairly clear idea of the 
results of the contact of the Aryan invader and the primitive tribes. Even now the methods of cultivation of 
many of the latter are almost unbelievably primitive ; in some tracts plough cattle are unknown and the 
attitude to the modem luxury of riding in a cart to which reference is made in paragraph 46 of chapter I is 
not confined to Bastar State. This part of the appendix may be closed by another interest ing quotation from 
Mr. Grigson’s notes regarding Bastar State : — 

“ There has been little change in the style of house construction. From the experience of wide touring 
for four years in the State I can say that the best and cleanest aboriginal houses are those in the Abujmar 
hills. There the cleanliness is due to the practice of shifting the village site every fourth or fifth year when the 
adjacent hill-slope or penda cultivation is exhausted, or for some purely superstitious reasons. A hiU Maria 
village in the last year before its shifting is a dirty affair, but for the first two years at all events it is a sani- 
tarium in comparison with many of the settled Parja, Bhattra or Muria villages even close to Jagdalpur. The 
huts in the settled villages are generally smaller than those in the shifting viOages. 

“ The hill tribes and wilder aboriginals have no hesitation about killing and eating cattle, and in fact 
there is very little meat that they will not eat, whether the animal has died a natural death or has been killed 
four days or more before by a tiger. Around Jagdalpur, Murias and Bhattras have largely given up beef eat- 
ing, and actually out-caste persons who take bcei. In one case, a witch caught walking naked in a cremation 
ground at night was forced to eat beef as a preliminary to being out-casted. Even the Dandami Marias in the 
Jagdalpur tahsil and the Marias of the -Abujmar Hills on the Dantewara side are being affected by the Hindu 
ideas about beef eating. The latter now say that they only eat beef when it has been sacrificed to their clan 
god, or is sacrificed and eaten at the . ceremony of erecting a monolith in honour of the dead; they declare 
that they have given up eating the flesh of dead cattle. The Dandami Marias have in their villages a place 
generally on rocky ground set apart for killing, cooking and eating beef. There are occasions even now when 
beef is felt to be a necessity, but instead of killing their own cattle, they often employ the professional thief 
.of the village to steal an animal from the nearest non-AIaria village. Jagdalpur Jail usually has at least 40 
Dandami Maria cattle thieves convicts, and though they are very reticent about the complicity in their crime of 
their fellow-villages, they are often compensated by village subscription for their period of detention. Most 
of the Hindus in the State are to some extent meat-eaters on occa.sions, goat and chicken being the usual 
meat. The buffaloes saorified at Dashera are eaten by Halbas and Mahras and otlier low ca.stes. But in general 
it may be said that as the popu'ation becomes more Hinduized, it ears less meat. The pihy.sique of the more 
Hinduized aboriginals is certainly inferior to that of the wJdcr ones. It would be uns.ife to attribute this 
entirely to meat-eating, as the wilder tribes have generally f-.ir meals a day, pfj or gnie! twice and twice 
a day as compared with the two meals normally taken amonL'st the average popnlatinn of India. 

“ Lastly, the imitation of Hindu marriage custom has not persisted far in the .''tate, pre-puberty marriage 
is practically unknown amongst the aboriginals though there are signs of a tendency to introduce it amongst 
the more Hinduized Dandami Marias.” 

B , — -Votes on fifteen tribes. 

These notes are selected from a large number which I recorded during the course of my own tours and from 
others kindly collected by Mr. M. Ikramuiiah, i.c.s. in Mandla district, by Mr. -Amir Khan, Superintendent of 
Udaipur State. Khan Sahib Abdul Gaffar Khan, Superintendent and Mr. M. X. Ghosal, Assi.stant Superintend- 
ent of Jashpur State. Most of the notes upon the people of Bastar State were written by Mr. W. V. Gri^son 

I.c.s., to whom I am greatly indebted. Ethnologi-sts must look forward eagerly to the publication of his book 
on the tribes of Bastar. I have endeavoured to exclude as far as possible am thing which has already appeared 
in the late Mr. Russell’s great work, or in other local etlmological literature. The photographs of the Bison- 
head Maria dance and wedding and the woman and child were kindly lent by Mr. Grigson. The others are my 
own. 

Little has been recorded in the past regarding sonic of the tribes mentioned in the following pages ; in the 
case of others the object of the notes has been merely to supplement existing knowledge. It must be observed 
that many customs, particularly in connection with wedding and funeral cereinoiiii'S vaii- not so much from 
tribe to tribe as from tract to tract. Katurally each tribe is bound to assimilate ideas from its immediate 
neighbours. It will also generally be found that the village Baiga (Bhumia or Ooonia) propitiates certain 
universal gods on behalf of a village or group of villages — and these arc quite distinct from the separate gods 
of the tribe, or clan or household. In the C'liliot.i Kagpur .States images of the gods were not usually forth- 
coming in the villages which I visited, and it was stated in most cases that no emblems for them existed. 

The Korkus, Bhils and some other people of numerical importance are not mentioned in this part of the 
appendix because T had no opportunity of making a special study of them. I.ack of time and space has in fact 
rendered it imperative to include articles on a few tribes only and much of the material available has of necessity 
been omitted. Eor the same reason six or seven notes at the end of the series have been reduceil to a very 
summary form and are merely reproduced to give a rough idea of the culture of the tribes described. 

1. The Baigas or Mandla .and Balaghat. 

The difficulty of identifying tribes in different parts of India, on account of the changes which their names 
undergo from tract to tract, and owing to the fact that, in the past, various clans have from time to time broken 
away completely from the parent tribe has often been mentioned in etlmological literature. In Table XVHI 
(Central Provinces) separate figures are shown for Baigas, Binjhwars, Bhainas and Bharia-Bhumias. 
Although in many places members of the Binjhwar clan return themselves as belonging to the 
Baiga tribe, in Chhattisgarh as pointed out by Rnssell the Binjhwars have successfully cut themselves 
off from the original tribe and boast many subtribes of their own. It is however generally 
acknowledged that the Chhattisgarhi Binjhwar and the Baiga are most probably of the same stock. 
Mr. Lillie, who, as Settlement Officer of Mandla, was familiar with the Baigas, was surprised in Raipur 
to find them passing under the name of Bhumias. There were few returns of either Baiga or Bhumia 
from Raipur district at the Census and it is highly probable that these Bhumias gave their tribe-name 
as Binjhwar to the enumerators. ” Bhumia is the name of an office, that of the priest of the village 
and local deities, which is held by one of the forest tribes. In the tract where the Baigas live, they, as 
the most ancient residents, are usually the priests of the indigenous gods ; but in Jubbulpore the same office 
is held by another tribe, the Bharias. The name of the office often attaches itself to members of the tribe, who 
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consider it as somewhat more respectable than their own, and it is therefore generally true to say that the people 
known as Bhuniias in Jubbulpore are really Bharias, but in Mandla and Bilaspur they are Baigas. {Tnl^a 
and Castes of Central Provinces, Volume II, page 78). There is also a group called Bharia-Baigas in Mandla 
and so the diffieidty of correctly classifying each entry in the census records is obvious. It was clearly only 
possible to show the returns under the tribe-name given in f ach case. Another wild tribe, the Bhainas of Bilas- 
pur and the surrounding country, who have now a very distinct organization, is supposed to be descended from 
irregular unions between the Baigas and the Kawars and lastly the Bhuiyas or Bhuinhars of the Chhota Nag- 
pur Stales, whose tribal name is etymologically the same as Bhumia and means roughly “ aboriginal . have 
by some authorities bi en identified with the Baigas, alleged to be the branch of the Bhuiyas which settled m the 
Central Provinces. The tribes named aie now all sufficiently distinct to have been treated separately by 
Russell. H.s article on the Baiaas is full and available for reference to all who read this Report. In the 
following notes recorded by Mr. M. Ikramullah. i.e.s.. Assistant Commissioner, there is, however, some interest- 
ing additional information regarding them which has not hitherto been published. 

“ The Baiga Chal is a small block of Government Forest in Karanja range where a special reserve for 
Baigas has been created. Its area is 20,000 acres. Baigas used to practice Betcar cultivation whenever they 
were found but this was stopped b3- Govirnment and thej- were settled in the ‘ CliaK ’. Here ihey are allowed 
to practise Bcuor cultiiation and live theij- own lives. I was rather disappointed when I visited the place 
because I fountl them w oaring more clothes than I liked. In fact they are getting civilized. I missed the fine 
phj’sique w Inch has liter, described in Russell's book. Thev have started regular cultivation side bj- side with 
beuar. Thev are, however, still a vei-y amiable set of people, jolh' and inquisitive. They would iusisl on 
having a ride in the car ! 

'■ Baigas arc scattered in small groups all over the South Mandla Forest Division. In some cases they 
appear to be just like the Gonds. I.ij' note should be read with Russell's chapter on Baigas. 

"Clans. These BaigES state: — “We are all Bharotln Baigas. Binjhii'ar and Bhaina Baigas are not 
found in this Distiict. M’e do not interdine with them. Nor have we anv'thing to do with Sharia Baigas who 
eat betf. We do not eat beef. All Baigas originalh' came from Deonaori and Sumer Pahar. We do not 
know where these places are situated. So far as we know we have alwaj'S been speaking the same language 
as you hear from us (corrupt Chhattisgarhi). We have no language like the Parsi of the Gonds who live round 
about Ghugri. 

“ Tribal Legend. — Bhagnan had a Guru. His name was Baba Vishisht Muni. Kari Nagin used to look 
after him and wash his loincloth. C>ue day she found a little semen on it. In spite of her repeated efforts 
to clean it .she could not. So she thouglit of removing the spot by licking it. The moment she licked it, the 
cloth was puiified but she became pregnant. She gave birth to Naga (probably Nanga) Baiga. We are all 
descended from Nanga Baiga. He married Nangi Baigan. Nangi Baigan was also known as Bhinj Baigan. 
Their son was L'rgan Baiga. Urgan Baiga's son was named Pargan Baiga. 

“ Kari Nangm’s 3-ounger sister was Ranmat. We do not know the name of her husband. From her W'as 
born Ravan Banai who is responsible for the birth of all the Gonds. 

“ Kari Nagin had a third sister whose name we do not know. Nor do we know whom she married. Her 
son was Nanga Jogi. It is from him that all ‘ Jogis ’ have descended. 

“ It was Burra Deo who tauglit us how to cut trees and do beu-ar cultivation. He also taught Gonds 
(locallj' known as Kisans) how to cultivate land — Ivide page 79, The Tribes and Castes, Volume 11). 

“Sub-Tribes. — We have many' sub-tribes among Baigas. A few have already been mentioned above. 
These sub-tribes are endogamous. If any one marries out of his sub-tribe he is out-casted. 

“ Sejjfs. — We have many septs in each sub-tribe. These septs are exogamous. Members of the same tribe 
can marry into various other septs but not in their own septs. Our septs are: — (1) Tataria, (2) Sadia, 
(3) Daria, (4) Nadia. (5) Sararia. (6) Rathoria, (7) Mudakia, (8) Bararia, (9) Ghangaria, (10) Lamothia, 
(II) Chandronia, (12) Kusaria, (13) Devadia, (14) Pangaria. 

“ These various septs are mereh' branches of the same family and all are equal in status. The septs 
like Markam, etc. [ride page 81, paragraph 2, Tribes and Castes) are not our septs. They are Gond septs. 

“ Religion. — Burra Deo and Dulha Deo are the same. Other gods are Narayanand Thakur Deo. We 
have only these gods. They- are all equally^ powerful. Dharti Mata (the earth) is married to Thakur Deo, who 
lives in a saj tree. 

“ Methods of uv/ship. — Have been correctly describedin The Tribes and Castes, page 85. 

“ No Gond can ever be admitted into the Baiga fold. Nor can a Gond woman (even a virgin) marry a 
Baiga. Those vho say that they can are not proper Baigas. 

“ Marriage. — One cannot marry in his own sept but he marries in the same sub-division, which worships 
the same gods. A hoy can marry’ his father’s sister’s daughter but not his father’s brother’s daughter because 
those two will be in tile same sept. The sept is continued through males only. 

The nian-iagc is alway s lietwcen adults. The parents of the boy and the girl have to consider beforehand 
if he or .die would like to marry’ a particular person. Marriage takes place only when the boy or the girl do 
not object to each other. Sucli enquiries are not made directly but through others. A girl sometimes selects 
the man she v ants to marry and informs her parents of the choice. If she is married to a person whom she 
has not herself chosen she generaOy runs away. 

“ The loy's parents have to pay Rs. 5, 7 or 9 to the girl’s parents. If they are too pcxir to pay the boy 
has to work for h:s lather-in-law, sometimes for three years. If a man seduces another’s wife, the husband 
is entitled to compensation. 

“ The dav the choice of the bride is confirmed the boy’’s father has to produce two bottles of liquor. Some 
is given to Burra Deo and the rest is serc’cd among all those present. The ceremony is known as Sagai. A 
fortnight later the bridegroom's party goes to the bride’s house with four bottles of liquor. A feast is given 
by the girl's parents and a date for the marriage is fixed. The ceremony is known as Barokhi. The girl’s 
parents get at least 10 days to make arrangements for the marriage. After that the groom’s party 
goes for the wedding. No women accompany them as women are not supposed to go to another village. The 
party starts on a Tuesday and generally gets to the girl’s village on the same day. The girl’s party feed them 
and all dance the night through. Liquor is provided by the girl’s parents. The boy’s parents take only two 
bottles of liquor « ith them. Next day Bhanu-ar takes place in the afternoon. A ‘ pandal ’ is erected for the 
purpose and a 1 ole is fixed in the ground round which the boy conducts the girl five times. Then the party 
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leaves for the boy’s house, the father and the mother of the girl accompanying their daughter. There is another 
pandal and a pole at the boy’s home and the hoy and the girl have to go round it seven times. It is followed by 
a feast and a dance at the boy’s house. 

“ The boy does not ride the improvised ‘ elephant ’ mentioned in the Tribes and Castes. It is only the 
girl’s brother who rides it. He is given some liquor. Sometimes he gets a rupee or two. Parched rice or 
maka (Indian corn) are tlirown by the bride and bridegroom at each other. After this the boy puts a brass or 
copper ring on the small or ring finger of the right hand of the girl and the boy and girl have their feet washed 
by their elders. They are taken inside the girl’s house and fed separate^. The anointing of the girl takes place 
on Tuesday evening. After they have been fed they are taken out and Bhanwar.s take place as mentioned 
above. 

“ The elder brother cannot marry a younger brother’s widow. Nor can the younger marrv his elder 
brother’s widow. 

“ Naming. — See page 83 of the Tribes ami Cosies. 

The naming ceremony of a child takes place 15 or 20 days after its birth and the name is selected by an 
old man. 

“ Burial.— A man or woman who dies within five days of illness is buried — otliers are burnt. Sometimes 
a coin is put into the mouth of a dying person. It is taken away after the death and is made into a rin'r. 

“ See page So of Tribes and Castes. — The tail of the pig is cut off and it is castrated and left alone for three 
years before it is sacrificed to Xarayan Deo. 

“ See page 86. — Flowers are offered to Nag Deo. If the unmarried die they become h.huts (ghosts), but 
married persons become good spirits after death. Good spirits can be driven away by burning Ral (Sal resin). 

“ No one in a panchayat can contradict an elder. He declares what action to be taken. Thev have wood- 
en seats in their houses but elders sit on them. 

“ They do not know what the sun, moon and the stars are. The dark spots in the moon are a black- 
buck,” 

Enquiries which I made personally at Supkar and Piprawada in the Balaghat district among Baigas of 
the Binjhwar clan, apart from small local differences, confirmed information already recorded by Russell and 
supplemented by Mr. Ikraraullah's notes. There is no room to deal with purely local customs here but it may 
be noted that — 

(1) the Baigas have no bachelor’s quarters ; 

(2) they state that they bathe every three or four days ; 

(3) the Binjhwar clan burns its dead when it can be afforded, but those, for instance, who have no rela- 

tives are buried—with their feet to the south. Stones are placed to cover the whole body at the 
spot where a man is burned or buried ; 

(4) the Binjhwars do not eat cow or bison or buffalo ; 

(5) when a field is first sown a young cock is sacrificed, but there is no worship at harvest time. 

2. The Gonds. 

In “ The Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces'' Russell included among Gonds — .Agarias, Ojhas. 
Pardhans, Parjas. Koyas. Bhatras. Marias and Murias, although separate articles were ^vritten in that work 
upon the Agarias, Pardhairs, Parja.s and Bhatras. It is a pity that information regarding the Marias and Murias 
also was not separately recorded, for their customs are in many details distinct from those of the Gonds and the 
arrangement of the matter dealing with these various tribes or sub-tribes is somewhat confusing. In chapter XU 
of my Report it has been pointed out that physically the Marias (and also the Murias) appear to the casual 
observer to but differ from the Gonds in many ways. Hislop’s description of the Gonds, quoted by Russell is 
anything flattering although it is accurate enough but the Marias are on the whole good-looking people. As 
already observed the leptorrhine type is commonly met among them and aquiline noses are not infrequent. 
(There were many in the group of C'handa Marias shown in the illustrations). Such contrast with the Gonds might 
suggest intermarriage with some Aryan stock yet the Marias are the most retiring and primitive people of the 
Province. I do not propose to rush in where angels fear to tread and pit my inexpert observation against 
seasoned ethnologists, but I feel that the fact of the existence of contrasts which are striking to the amateur 
fully justified the separation of Marias and others from the Gonds in this report. It may be mentioned as a 
further justification that, as far as I have ascertained, the Marias and Murias do not worship Burra Deo. the 
universal deity of the Gonds. and their treatment of the dead differs in some details from that of the various 
sub-tribes of Gonds. In these Provincos there are more than 2,260,000 true Gonds. who^orm over 12 per cent, 
of the population and are incomparably more numerous than any other tribe or caste. One hundred pages were 
devoted to them by Russell. The following notes regarding those who live in the States of Khairagarh and 
Jashpur indicate variations in tribal names, and customs in different parts of the country, and changes in the last 
twenty years due to Hindu influence. 

Khairagarh State. — Lachhna and surrounding villages. — There are three sub-tribes in the State, Raj Gond, 
Dhur Gond and Gaitiya (Gotte) Gond. 1 saw no Gotte Gonds, but the Raj Gonds and Dhur Gonds are obvious- 
ly becoming Hinduised. They call themselves Hindus and do not eat the flesh of the cow. They do however 
eat all other kinds of meat, including that of the bison if they can get it. They worship Burra Deo, Devi 
and Dulha Deo and for the sake of safety are willing to acknowledge gods of all denominations. Bhagwan 
(Mahadeo) is to them the great God whom all the world worships but Burra Deo is the great special god of the 
Gonds. The Raj Gonds of the state do not appear to retain many traces of animism in their religion and do 
not worship the spirits in streams or trees, but the Dhur Gonds do W'orship streams. The Goddess Devi (whom 
they seem to identify with Kali or Durga) is apparently the same as the Hindu deity. She is worshipped per- 
iodically in the months of Chait or Mang and is specially propitiated when there is an outbreak of small pox. 
Dulha Deo is worshipped in Chait and after weddings ‘‘ to prevent his worrying people ”. Prayers mav be 
offered to the sun, whom they know as Suraj Narayan. It was also stated that the moon is worshipped in 
Mang, but the statement was made with hesitation. Offerings of nialida (wheat cakes reduced to powder and 
mixed with molasses and gAec) are also made to the Hindu Bhagwan (Mahadeo). These Gonds are agnostic 
regarding the after life. They do not wear the sacred thread. 

Treatment of dead.- — The dead are burned, if they have been married, but virgins of both sexes are buried — 
head to south and feet to north. The body i.s laid on its back, naked. A mound of earth is made where a bodv 
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was cremated, but there is no such mound over a person who has been buried. If a man dies on a cot, it is 
left at the place of burial or cremation because his life went out on the cot and people are afraid of his gh(Mt. 
After a funeral a goat is sacrificed by a sarndi (connection by marriage) of the deceased and thereby the spirit 
of the dead man is held to be amalgamated with that of Burra Deo. This is simply in the nature of a 
sacrifice. 

Weddings . — Marriages are performed by the Baiga who is responsible for other ceremonies also. The 
ceremony is of the usual tribal type influenced by Hindu ritual. The two bridal parties come from the house of 
the bride’s father and from the house of the bridegroom’s father ; they meet half-way between the two and ex- 
change gifts. The final rite is when the bride and bridegroom go seven times round the sacred object, which 
in the case of the Gonds of this tract is stated to be water. Dancing is popular especially after weddings, and 
when liquor is available. There are four dances, the dhatida (stick) dance, the beohar and two others. 

Septs. — There are the following golras in the tract around Lachhna : — Chegarya, Tekam, Maday, Kunja- 
wan, Ihisam. Masram, Nakmutta, Balaiyi, Markam, Korappa and Kusram. People obtain information as to 
their gotras exclusively from their own Bhals, who form a kind of local college of heralds, and belong to the 
Pardhan tribe. Marriage with a person of the same golra is forbidden. Sons of course take the gotra of their 
father. The guirn names of the Dhur Gonds and of the Raj Gonds are the same and a Dhur Gond may give 
his daugher to a Raj Gond in marriage but a Raj Gond will not lower himseh to give his daughter to a Dhur 
Gond. It «as stated that there are 12J sub-divisions among the Gonds, but I am doubtful of the accuracy 
of this state'uent. 12 J has a double meaning. It is considered unlucky throughout the State to use the number 
13, bi.t the 13tli sub-divi.rion of the Gonds is .said to consist of eunuchs and hermaphrodites and is therefore 
reckoned as only half a division. In regard to the superstition about the number 13 a member of one of the 
leading families of the state quoted an amusing couplet, to show that the superstition is supposed to have 
arisen from the similarity of the words tera ( thine) and terath (thirteen), since it is unlucky for a thing to belong 
to someone else ; — 

“ Tera kouri tere pas 

Tera bahin mere pas.” 

which may mean “ You have thirteen pieces of money and I have thirteen sisters ”, or changing the translation 
of tera may liave three different meanings. 

Panchayats. — Tribal councils are called to give decisions in small matters, field disputes, etc. All adult 
men sit in these councils to deal with purely tribal matters. To settle extraneous disputes the mukaddam 
(head-man ) of the village may also be invited to be a member of the Council, whatever his caste or tribe may be. 
Such panchayats of course deal also with cases of conjugal infidelity. The price of a wife is regarded as from 
Rs. .oO to R.s. 60. About Bs. 10 is given to the panchayat and the wife is then retained by her seducer. 

The Gonds in this part of the world are regarded as the true aborigines. They are certainly the most primi- 
tive peojile of the tract but it is doubtful whether they are the real autochthones. 

Gonds of Jushpur. {Chetba and Chirora villages). — The Gonds of Jashpur are immigrants from Phuljhar 
Zamindari in the Raipur district. They are divided into six classes — 

( 1 ) Maharaj Gonds, that is those belonging to ruling families. 

(2) Raj Gonds, those who were Sardars or Dcwans of the rulers. 

(3) Pachasi Gonds, who were followers of the Maharajas. 

These tliree cla.sses are superior to the others. They eat goats, birds, fish, fowls and eggs but do not eat 
pigs. r?is, snakes, bats, ravens, tigers, etc. « 

(4) Radi Gonds, tho.se bom of mixed jiarentage. The tradition is that the Phuljhar Gonds had gone to 
invade Delhi, Alter they were repulsed there, if theii women had illicit connection with men of any other 
tribe oi caste the children were known ns Bi’.dis. Their profession is tattooing. In Udaipur State I found that 
the Badis were regarded as an entirely .separate tribe and claimed to be unconnected with any other caste or 
tribe. Reference to various authorities regarding this apparently new tribe, gave no clue to their origin, and 
only the fact that they worship Burra Deo wa.s in aui'way significant. It was after obtaining information 
regarding the Gonds ol .Jashpur that 1 was able to identify them. 

1 . 1 ) Thukel rtonds. who on return from the Delhi ini asion were driven away bj- superior Gonds spitting in 
Their face. They do tattooing work and deal in cattle. 

(6) Dokliar Gonds who when repulsed fell at their conqueror'.s feet and apologised. Theydeal in cattle 
and mill-stones and do tattooing Work. 

The last three classes of Gonds are scattered -all over the .‘^tatc, Ihere being one or two houses of thern 
in each village. Thev are regarded as untouchable by the higher classes, who will not take even tobacco from 
them. They can of course take water or cooked food from the three superior divisions. Maharaj Gond 
males will eat an,\' food cooketl by male Raj Gonds, whether it is from an earthen vessel or a brass one ; and 
male Raj Gonds will eat foofl cooker! by male Pachasi (.tonds, but only from a brass vessel. The women of a 
superior class will not however eat any food cooked by a w'omen of an inferior class. Raj Gonds and Pachasi 
Gonds of both sexes will eat any food cooked by a person of a class higher than their own. 

Tattooing . — All Gond women are tattooed, generally on the chest, forearms, legs, shoulders and ankles, by 
women of one of the inferior classes, but they never have their foreheads tattooed. This is a contrast to other 
tribes and castes in the tract and to the Marias of the south who have their foreheads tattooed also. There is no 
particular de.sign peculiar to the tribe, and tattooing is not compulsory. It is generally done after the age of 8 
years. 

Septs . — Members of the following septs are found in the State : — 

(t) Marpachi (tortoise)- — these will not eat tortoises. (From Lanjhigarh). 

(n) Jaghat or Guha (Gecko), who will not kill the gecko. (From Chandagarh). 

(in) Kana — a kind of fish with a sensitive tail. It is callous to a touch on any other part. Members of 
the gotra will not eat this fish. (From Hifagarh). 

(ill) Bagh (tiger) — They will not eat tiger flesh. A member of the sept who sees a tiger killed will throw 
awav one of his earthen pots and fast for one meal. (From Sumergarh). 
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(e) Marai (Cobra) — who will not kill cobras. (From Garh-Mandla). 

(t!i) Baisia (Hawk) who will not use hawks for catching birds. (From Bairagarh). 

The six elasses of Gonds aU have the same septs which are exogamous. (The children of sisters and 
brothers can marry since they belong to different septs.) *The tradition regarding these gotras, which are more 
clearly defined and more obviously totemistic than in most places, is that when the Gonds were migrating from 
Phuljhar they found the Gondki river in flood. Each group selected a different animal to take it across the 
river, and these were adopted as the totems of their gotras. Eventually they settled in various places, each 
being called a garh, and the members of each different goira all settled in a separate garh. 

Customs. — Marriage is performed by a Brahman, thus indicating Hinduizing tendencies. Some of them 
wear the sacred thread also. There are separate bachelor’s quarters for boys and for girls in each village. 
(The Gonds in other parts of the Province have not this custom, although the Marias of Chanda and Bastar 
^ve. It is significant that the custom is common among the Oraons and Pandos of the tract.) Marriage is at 
any age. The Gonds of the tract worship Burra Deo as their principal deity. Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar 
Khan has described the rites in the following words : — 

“ All the tribe gathers and proceeds to the forest. There a small platform is constructed which is com- 
pletely covered by cloth. The Pujari brings two iron sujas (thin pointed arrows about a foot long) which he 
had previously kept in the hoUow of a tree. A new earthen pot full of water is placed upon the platform 
and the sujas are washed in this. The feet of Bharaos (people familiar with spirits) are also washed in the same 
water. One suja tied with chirobin (a kind of forest grass) is given to each Bharao and the latter hold them 
and begin to shake their bodies and hands. Five seers of ghee and 12 seers of milk are poured over the Bharaos 
who proceed to shiver and wave the sujas above their heads until they are tired out, when they sit down. The 
Pujari then sacrifices five he-goats (not castrated) before these Bharaos. The cost of the goats is subscribed in 
the village. All Gonds who come to this sacrifice bring with them either a fowl or a goat or a cocoanut. Animals 
are killed by Balwas, each man cutting the throat of his own offering. The offerings are all collected on one 
side and the Bharaos are seated upon the platform. After this ceremony the Pujari prepares a meal of rice 
and of the flesh from the heads of the five goats in the enclosure. Outside the enclosure his brothers cook the 
remaining flesh of the goats. At a little distance the other Gonds prepare a meal from the remaining sacrifices. 
When the Pujari's feast is ready he calls upon others asking whether they will eat the sacrifices of Burra 
Deo. The reply is of course in the affirmative. They then sit down to the feast in which only males, adults 
or children join. No female is allowed to partake of it. If anything is left over it is put into a pit and burnt 
and taken back to the village. When the feast is complete the sujas are washed by the Pujari and replaced 
in the hollow of the tree from which they were removed. All the six classes of Gonds join in the worship 
of Burra Deo who is the only principal god of the Gonds. Ancestor worship is unknown but the village 
Baiga performs ceremonies in honour of Mahadeo to which the Gonds as well as aU other local castes and 
tribes make their contribution.” (It may be mentioned that according to the statement of Khan Saheb Abdul 
Gaffar Khan no girls take part in the dances of this tract.) 

“ Treatment of dead bodies. — The dead are buried whether male or female. They are buried face 
upward, head to the north and feet to the south in the clothes in which they died with a new cloth spread over 
the body. The body is not washed before burial. The ritual is as follows : — The eldest son of the deceased 
after bathing fetches a pot-full of water and then burns a bundle of dried grass with his back to the grave, 
pulls it apart with his hands and then drops the biuning grass over his head and behind his back into the 
grave. Water is poured on the burning grass and the corpse is covered. At the head of the grave a small 
quantity of paddy and cotton is placed. This of course indicates the agricultural occupation of the deceased 
before his death. Cotton and paddy are also dropped along the path on the way to burial. All the dead are 
buried in a single marghat. Those who accompany the funeral party take a bath before returning home. All 
the Gonds in the village on the day of death, give one handful of rice to the bereaved family. On the same 
day all the earthen pots in the house are thrown away and until the third day of the death the food of the 
family is cooked in brass pots. On the 3rd day a ceremony known as lirni o;; pitapi is performed. The Gonds 
of the village gather at the house of the bereaved family. The nearest male relative (son, or failing that a 
brother's son) shaves his head, moustache and beard. Other relatives and members of the tribe shave 
only their beards and foreheads. They then go to a stream to bathe. There one of the Gonds takes a lota of 
water from the stream and distributes to all others. It is first given to the senior member of the bereaved 
family. All take water in the palm of their hands and suck it. This is called the Bisar Fans ceremony. Its 
significance could not be explained. When the gathering returns to the house of the bereaved family one of 
them fetches new earthen vessels from the potter and gives them to the family. The price is paid by the 
bereaved family. There is also a tenth day ceremony when another bath is taken and a feast is given at 
the house of the bereaved family. On the same day the local Brahman is given a meal and other charity and 
then immediately is driven .away. It is believed that if a man dies before marriage he becomes a ghost 
and haunts the house whenever this occurs. Matis or people who know the proper charms are called to drive 
the ghost away.” 

Gonds of Mandla. {Notes by M. Ikramullah, I.C.S.). — There are the following clans among the Gonds : — ■ 
(a) The Jhalarias, who do not cut their hair. 

{b) The Porabias who live in towns. 

(c) The Surajbansis who do not eat beef or chickens. 

(d) The Ravanbansis, who eat both beef and chickens. They are however giving up the habit under the 

influence of Hinduism. 

These clans are endogamous and there are exogamous gotras within the clans. 

A poor Gond generally wears a bandi (half-sleeved waistcoat) and a dhoti. The rich wear a salulca 
(full-sleeved shirt) and a coat with the dhoti. They all now wear turbans, and their favourite colour is red. 
Black is the colour for Ahirs and Pankas and j ellow for Pankas and Patharis. 

The sun is female and the moon is male because the moon is absent for a day in every month — but the 
sun is ever present. The black spots on the moon are because of the blackbuck. The sky is nothing but a 
cloud. There are three kinds of clouds — white, black and blue. Stars shoot when they die. A comet is 
known as a “ broom-star ”, and when it appears many people are “ swept away The rain bow is called 
the “ ghora ” (horse). When the clouds are full of water they contain waves. The thunder is merely the noise 
of those waves. 

Children and young persons are buried, and also those who die of cholera or plague. Older men and 
women are burned. Those who die of disease cannot be burned because it is thought to spread infection. 
(The ritual is much the same as elsewhere). On the top of the grave stones are placed a layer of thorns to 

• Compare the similar traciitiong given by Russell and in the appendix to French’s Gondi Grammar. 
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prevent wild animals digging up the body : if they do the deceased must have been a sinner. Graves 
disappear during the rains, but for persons of importance a piece of timber is sometimes set up by the roadside 
and all persons passing by are expected to place a stone near it ; the accumulation of stones forms the 
Ghuri of the dead man, a sort of memorial. 

Oonds of Nagpur. — A note regarding the household gods of the Gonds has already been included in this 
Eeport as an appendix to chapter XI. It is of interest to quote again from Mr. Grigson’s notes regarding 
the festivals of the Gonds of Xagpur : — 

‘‘ The first takes place in Chait (April) when coconuts are offered to Bhimsen at the festival of Mata Devi. 
The God is represented bj' an oval stone by which three dancing sticks (saila) are buried in the ^ound. 
Matadai is the sister of Bhimsen. who is a Maravi by clan. Men and women join in this festival which is held 
under a bar tree ; a mandap is made of nim leaves. The goddess is given bits of yellow cloth, thread, bangles 
and combs. The stones and trisuls are given offerings of vermilion and coconuts. There is also a sacrifice 
which is always of both a he-goat and a nanny goat. The nanny is first sacrificed to Matadai by the Bhumka 
who belongs to the Kokodia clan, and then the he-goat is sacrificed to ‘ Gariwan ’ (the driver). The Matadai 
stones must always be on the east side of the tree and the ‘ Gariwan’s ’ on the north, or in front. All 
stand up and as the goats are sacrificed urge Matadai to bless them during the next year and look after their 
wives and children. The Bhumka cuts off the head of the goat with a sacrificial knife kept in his house for 
the purpose. First he washes the feet of the animal and sprinkles water on it. He then sets its feet in the 
direction of the goddess, praying her for a good year, waits for the goat to shiver and sacrifices it by cutting 
the throat upwards. The Kumri clan reverences goats and on their behalf the Bhumka sacrifices a hen to the 
goddess and a cock to Gariwan. The bird does not shiver but is made to eat a grain before it is killed. 
While the goats are being sacrificed all members of the Kumri clan go to a Mahua tree for if a goat merely 
touches a Kumri's handi (pot) on this occasion it has to be broken. 

“ The tradition of this sacrifice is that originally a man of the Kumri clan was sacrificing a Brahman boy. 
His parents came in pursuit and he prayed the goddess to save him. She substituted a goat for the boy and 
so nov the goat is regarded as a boy. {Compare the .Jewish legend of Isaac and the Muslim version regarding 
Ishmael.) 

“ (The Bhumka’s wife leeps the sacrificial platform with mud every Tuesday. Tuesday and Saturday are 
the special days of the goddess and of Bhimsen.) 

“ After the sacrifice the goats are cooked and eaten inside the mandap, except by the Kumris who are 
defiled by goats’ blood and eat their fowls outside. Clans do not sit together. Before the goats are skinned 
the Bhumka cuts off their right forelegs and hangs them to the roof of the mandap to show all who come that 
the ceremony is over. 

“ There is no dancing at this festival. At Til Sankrant there is no ceremonial hunt but all go out hunting 
and slay a male animal which is eaten in the home. This has no religious significance. 

“ The second festival is Sanjari Bidri in the month of Asarh before the rain falls. This takes place before 
the shrine of Bhimsen. He is given vermilion and coconuts and the malguzar supplies grain of all kinds 
which the Bhumka offers to Bhimsen, afterwards giving a few grains in a leaf cup to each cultivator who mixes 
it with the seed which he has with him for sowing in the coming season. Then aU cook the grain which they 
have brought and have a vegetarian feast. After this festival sowing begins and the dancing season com- 
mences. 

“ Liquor is never offered to Matadai but it is oi'.ered to Bhimsen when it can be afforded. People who 
are ill offer to Matadai a Koraberi (a sort of handcuff) vhich they first place on their hands and then, 
bowing before the goddess leave at her shrine. 

The third festival is in Bgishakh the Nana Tindana {Ndyd Khdnn) or Gara Nawa. This takes place 
in the house and the Bhumka has no part in it. The kernel of fresh wiaiiao fruit is extracted and is burned 
in ghee on the Hcan fire. Before this if a man has in his house a gadua pen or sanul* handi (vessel containing the 
ghosts of his ancestors) he adds to it new iora oil prepared for the purpose. In Diwali month new tilli oil is 
poured into the gadva pot. If it has been broken a penal offering of a goat has to be made at the threshing 
floor ( f the gods. Coconut, vermilion and dried fruit are given to the household gods at Diwali and Phag, 
althorah these and one or two other festivals observed are not truly Gond.” 

Basiar State. — The Eaj-Gond zamindars of Bhopalpatnam are buried standing, having been kept in that 
position before burial by tying the corpse under the arms to a post. It must remain like that rmtil the arriv- 
al of the next-of-kin. After burial in the same position a stone lingam is put up on the grave. 

3. The Maeias. 

The Marias who number 181,095 or 1 -01 per cent, of the population are the most attractive people in the 
Province, and some of the bravest. It was only a few years ago that the life of the Divisional Forest Officer 
of South Chanda, w ho was picked up and carried off by a man-eating tiger, was saved by a Maria. The latter 
was awarded the Albert medal, the only resident of this province who has received that honour. When 
the late Sir Frank Sh’ went to decorate him with the medal he found that he could not pin it on as the hero 
was dressed in only a loin cloth. The Marias are noticed in Chapters XI and XII of the Central 
Provinces Eeport. where the distinction and relationship between Marias and Murias has been discussed. 
It was explained there how much the objects of their worship vary from village to village — and so notes 
from various places reproduced here could perhaps be contradicted from other tracts. Those now collected 
should however give some idea of the general organization and customs of the tribe. The distinction between 
the Bison-head Marias (called b}’ Mr. Grigson Dandami Marias) and other Marias in Chanda and Bastar 
must be mentioned. 

The Marias of Amarelli (Chanda District). 

As stated in Chapter XI, 7 gods are worshipped in this village. 

(1 ) Chikatraj, to whom offerings of rice boiled in milk are given to ensure good health, good crops, etc. 

(2) Bhane Ghare, a goddess who must be propitiated to ward off disease from cattle. Her worshippers 
dance all night and sacrifice to her goats and chickens. 

(3) Edmari, to whom chickens are sacrificed before the crop is reaped. 

(4) Ura Marad. — The worshippers sacrifice chickens and goats to this deity and dance before bim in 
order to avert devils. 


* BMtsri hanal. 




A Bison-head Maria. 
(Bastar State.) 


Dihari Korwa women. 
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(6) Bhumi Siradu, the most important god of all to whom goats and chickens are sacrificed when there is 
a scarcity of rain. The Marias also dance before him. 

(6) Ghtintelpoo . — The other object of worshipping this god is to avert tigers. Croats and chickens are 
sacrificed to him. 

(7) Eadelpoo, to whom sugar and dal are offered in order to keep away from the village anyone suffering 
from an epidemic. 

Some of these names indicate Kanarese influence. 

Enquiries in Bastar State disclosed that only Chikat Raj was a well-known deity over the border, but 
possibly some of the others appear with altered names. Something has been recorded of the gods in villages 
near Jagdalpur in Chapter Xf. In Amarelli village the gods are all worshipped once a year on a particular 
day and also at other times of adversity or need. If in any year the crop is not good in the following season 
a pig is kdled at the altar ot the god Bhumi Siradu. Its blood is mixed with paddy and thrown on the 
boundary of the field which is to be sown. A chicken is always sacrificed before a field is so'.vn and at the 
time of harvest chickens are again sacrificed. 

Marriage ceremonies . — Marriage takes place when the girl is mature. She is chosen by the bridegroom, 
who makes arrangements with her father and mother and she has no say in the matter. The ceremony 
takes place at the house of the bridegroom, to which the bride is brought by her father and mother. No 
god is worshipped at the time of marriage, but a go.at is killed and liquor i.s distributed to caste-fellows. Mar- 
riages may be arranged between a man’s son and his sister’s daughter, but marriages between those of closer 
connection, for in.stancc. tbe children brothers, are not permitte-d. (Evogam.-'U-- ..pts v,\'rc not named, 
but undoi.Ltedly c-sist.) Ailiraices outside the tribe are extremely rare, but lvajx\'.'e.r Patwari in tliis tract 
has taken a Maria woman as h;.3 wife. He li.rs to cook food and she takes it fr.mi liim. ^h.e now wears 
clothing like a Kimbi woman and the marriage is .said to be hapr.y. 

Disposal of the dead . — Important men are bunred and poor men are buried. The a.shes ijf tlio.e who are 
burned are left where they lie and corpses are buried with feet to the west and the head to the east, face 
upward, flat on the back. The burial-place is close to the public path. stone is fixed at tiie head of each 
place where a person is buried or burned, its size varying aec-.ai'diiig to the status of t’ne decca.scd. Notes re- 
garding the treatment of the riead in Bastar .State are given separate^- below but it may be mentioned that 
near Jagdalpur the custr.ra appears to be to burn and then to bury the dead. In the case of an important 
man there a stepped grave is made surmounted by what .ire probably fertility symbols of some kind. Nearby 
where travellers will sit is placed, a tall carved post often more or less like a lingam at the tnji but otherwise 
square and containing carved panels representing the actiiulios of the deceased .ar.d various animals. 

Dress . — Men generally wear a single- cioth round the waist with a Ihp <-oming flown in the front. They 
also have necklaces of beads and when they dance put cock’s plums and iie.iv lek’s feathers in their turbans. 
Unmarried girls wear a tri-coloured cloth of red, green and white as may be seep fr-m phot ig-'pli. T.hey 
purchase these from weavers from Sironch-i tahsil headquaiters and n >rmal!\' wear nothing above the waist. 
llurrie(.l Women a.re generally clotbeJ in a white cloth. All of them have toe rmg.-, of bra:5S or white metal 
and masses of beads of all colours round their necks. Most of them also wear brace'ets of scrolled brass and 
necklaces of some white metal. Ear-rings are very popular. Some of them are .if Herman silver and others 
of plain brass. All of them are obtained in neighbouring bazars as a rule in e.vchangc for rice and other grain. 
Many of the girls wear ordinary collar-studs in their ears, purchased at one pice each. They are profusely 
tattooed, especially on their faces, and some of them on their legs as well. The type of tattooing is said to be 
according to the taste of the individual and it is done with thorns and neeflles. On ceremonial oeoasioas the 
unmarried girls bind their hair with a snood of red cotton as shown in the photograph, with bunches of 
pompoms of red and blue colour behind. In their hair many of them stick the feathers of jungle cocks and 
their heads are also adorned with combs of wood and tin and br.ass. The wooden combs arc made by the 
Marias themselves and the brass ones are made by blacksmiths. The men wear their hair long or short or with 
a long scalp lock only according to their individual taste. 

Household customs . — In sacrifice a knife is used and the men have axes wJiich they purchase from the 
bazars. But thy Marias of .Amarelli have no other weapons. They used to carry spears until Government 
prohibited the custom. Axes and knives were prepared by a Maria blacksmith at the village of .linghi but 
as he is dead they are now purchased from Sironcha. Earthen pots are generally userl, which are brought 
from the bazars, but those who can afford them use bras.s pots. Meals are eaten from the leaves of the Pallas 
tree unless the family can afford earthen plates. Hunting horns made of cast brass are found in most villages. 

Food.~ln summer the staple food is the fruit of the Mahua tree and in winter it is maize. In March, 
April and Maj- people live largely on toddy and also eat the fruit of the toddy palm and other forest fruits. 
This diet is supplemented with Icolta and minor millets. Rice is consumetl only at special feasts. Except 
in the hot weather meals are taken morning and evening. The Marias will eat any kind of flesh which they 
can get but find it difficult to obtain meat from the jungle now-a-days. 

Houses . — The houses stand in large enclosures very far apart, that is to say, 50 to 100 yards, unlike the 
houses in an ordinary Indian village. They are built of bamboo wattle and mud and thatched with palm 
leaves. Inside they are very neat. On pegs set in the walls there are hung small rounds of rope for carrying 
pots on the head, wooden instruments for pounding, hollow gourds, wooden spoons, etc. Bundles of hhuttas 
(Indian corn) are also in evidence and hollow bamboos for holding oil. Earthen pots, etc., are hung up in 
nets. In the verandahs of the houses which I entered, I found bundles of bamboos tied together for use when 
tapping toddy. A false roof of palm leaves forms a loft and store. Big baskets for holding grain, etc., hhuttas 
and small pots, some full and some empty, are kept there. The chulha or hearth is inside the main room 
generally with an earthen pot simmering on the fire. Usually the huts have two rooms. In one house which 
I entered the iimer room was a kind of store and in another both were used for living. The cattle shed is 
separate in the houses of the more substantial people. At one place in the village all the cattle of the neigh- 
bouring village, which had been sent to graze, were kept in a pen. The villagers sleep on the floor of their 
houses and the bachelors sleep outside in the open. In other places the Maria bachelors have separate 
quarters. One man was living in the jungle all alone, about half a mile from the village. The tract is in- 
fested with man-eating tigers and two head of this man’s cattle had been taken away by them. But he stated 
that if he was destined to die it was merely a matter of fate. 

Marias of Bastar State . — In Bagmundipanera village the Marias belong to the Mami gotra and state that 
they will eat almost anj-thing except the flesh of tigers, horses and bears. Chickens are eaten but not wild 
birds. In the Gotra only one god is worshipped. He is Kosa Deo, to whom pigs are sacrificed once a year. 
Girls wear white clothes except when there is a dance on and then they wear coloured clothes. The dead are 
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burned except those who die of smaU-pox or in child-birth or are killed by tigers. The head is set to the east 
and the feet to the west. In Bastanar viUage the Marias are of the same gotra as those of Bagmundipanera. 
Three gods are worshipped. (1) Mata Deo, to whom a goat is sacrificed or a promise made that it no goat is 
available one will be sacrificed next time. This happens on a Monday every three mont^ and the god is a.so 
propitiated at the time of sickness. (2) Anda Deo, to whom a pig is sacrificed each year in the month of Cfiait 
to avert great calamities from men, cattle and crops. (3) Kosa Deo, to whom a pig is sacrificed in Chait to 
avert illness. Brass rings are also given to this god. 

I noticed that the men in the Bastar villages wore their hair in buns and the women were tattooed in 
various parts of their bodies. A separate menstruation hut is kept for women. The follo'vving notes of 
Mr. Grigson give most interesting details regarding Marias and Murias of the State : 

Notes on the Marias (and related tribes) of Bastar State. 

By W. V. Grigson, I.C.S. 

In the following notes the terms “ dadabhai ” and “ akomama ” relatives are often used. The distinction 
is based on the rules of exogamy. All members of clan A are related as “ dadabhai ” to their fellow-clansmen 
and to members of other clans from which they maj' not take a wife ; they are related as “ akomama ” to 
clansmen of clans from which they may take a wife. 

(i) M Dandami {bi&on-head Maria) ivedding, at Massener, Dantewara tahsil, Easier State 

{May 1930). 

We went first to the house of the girl's father. There a smallish crowd had gathered. The girl had gone 
to the Munda (tank) to be bathed by her sister and her brother’s wife. The bridegroom was there, walking 
about and talking to his friends. A few drums sounded, but no men were wearing any Tallagulla (bison- 
horn dancing head-dress). Around the door of the sleeping house some 30 women were standing shoulder 
to shoulder swaying to and fro, singing the most obscene things they could, led by a laughing Gondin in the 
centre, whom they answered in chorus, with a refrain of Kokolin-Waya ! Another band of women hurled 
abuse at them, and each leader tried to out-Billingsgate the other. 

When the girl had been bathed, she emerged with a cloth over her shoulders and was dragged into a closely- 
linked (arm in arm) chain of girls dancing and singing, while the bridegroom, also with a cloth over his 
shoulders, was pushed into another chain. These circled and gyrated in and out seemingly inextricably mixed 
up together, only to disentangle miraculously and weave themselves into fresh spirals and circles, singing 
abuse at each other. All the while the standing group of girls went on swaying and singing at the door. They 
caused great laughter by improvising a refrain warning aU girls to be careful that night, for the Diwan, the 
Tahsildar and the Circle inspector were watching them and who knew what might happen after dark ? 

Before we arrived the boy’s party had arrived with the “ bride-price ” consisting of one slaughtered pig, 
one living pig, five handis of landa, fermented rice gruel) four yards of Mahi'a cloth for the girl’s mother, five 
pailis chanwal (rice), one rupee. Then the sister of the girl's mother came out and displayed the girl’s “ going 
away ” presents — a 21asni or sleeping mat, a little basket with a perili or so of rice, a handi of landa, 
while thev also sent for her to her new house a young bull calf newly weaned. 

After danpiug and singing to a loud accompaniment of bamboo flutes and drums, the boy and girl arrived 
together, with tiie girl's father and the boy’s elder brother holding the hands of the girl and boy. Then the 
old father held up his hand for silence, and started a long speech, asking the boy’s brother : — Have you 
come wdliiigly for this flower '! Viill you wear it and cherish it ? It is fresh and tender, and will not bear 
rough handling. Know you not how witless women are '! If she is a poor housekeeper, pardon her. If she 
cooks badly, pardon her. If she speaks to other men, do not take it amiss, but pardon her,” etc., etc., to aU 
of which the brother of the bridegroom replied “ yes ”. {N.B. — The boy was 19 years of age ; the girl probably 
20). Then the father took the girl, who took the boy’s right hand, pulled off a ring from her little finger and 
placed it on the boj''s little ringer. He tiien did the same from his other to her other hand, cloths held the 
w'hile over their heads. Then the boy took off another ring, which the girl’s elder sister received in her out- 
stretched cloth, while she said “ From now onwards you must not touch me or utter my name till I am dead. 
If you do so, all will laugh at you and your brethren wdll fine you.” (At death he will take a ring off her little 
finger and wear it on the middle finger of his right hand.) He also gave a ring to his wife's younger sister 
which he put on her fingers, for he can touch her and talk of her. Then the boy's brother touched the old 
man’s feet, and the old man touched his. Then each placed his hands on the other’s shoulders, and leaned 
forward, liist on his right, then on his left shoulder. Each tlien salaamed the other with both h.ands and said 
Juhar. Then they did the same to all other near relatives {Saga) and important guests. I came infer 
my share of it ; it was not a sweet-savoured performance. 

Then the girls started singing again, telling the bride that she must leav^e them and go to her man, and 
that her lot would be h.ard anil that if she did not like her husband she should make up her mind to leave him. 
Meanwhile the b’oy slipptil off over the fields to his fatlicr s house to be ready there to receive bis wife’s bridal 
party. 

Then the procession loruieu up led by 30 women, singing and side-stepping along the narrow jungle-path 
in the gathering duiimcss. After them walked the elders, then a party of drummers, followed by the bride 
pretemiing lo struggle against the cluster of laughing girls pushing her to Massenar the bridegroom’s village. 
All danced as they went, beating their jangling dancing staves on the ground in tune with the drums and the 
steps of the dance. It took two and half hours for them to cover the two miles to the boy’s father’s house. 

There a multitude of other girls and men received them, all in the traditional dancing costume, with a 
thundering roll of di’uins and dozens of explosions of ” patakas ” of gunpowder and rice chaff. The full moon 
beat down on a sea of tossing plume.s or shone back from the glistening horns of the head dresses, till the whole 
courtyard seemed full of rampaging and fantastic movement. The boy and girl were seized by 50 girls and made 
to sit with them in front of the house, where they were later to live, packed as closely as sardines, all swaying 
to and fro on thcii' hips as they sat, and singing foul obscenities in full-throated chorus while the hapless boy 
and girl with cloths over their heads were plucked at and prodded all over their bodies by the jostling girls, 
who did not spare their most intimate members. 

I returned to the scene at midnight. The crowd had swollen and every forest path was thronged with 
eager men and women, with drums and dancing kit, hastening to join the dance. Some came from 25 or 30 
miles, but showed no sign of fatigue. Around the dance many were lying already drunk, for 60 large handis 
of landa were provided for the guests. And now and again an excited boy and girl left the dance, but not to 
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sleep. In the end there must have been over 2,000 dancing men. They were still dancing, or lying drunk, 
or resting with piled drums and headdress, when I again returned at 7-30 a.m. Now many men with horrible 
black gourd masks and hair and beards of bear’s fur carrying staves, dummy guns and nets rushed in and out 
among the dancers, making the most .suggestive and obscenest imaginable gestures with their staves at the 
dancing or watching girls, to the general amusement. Looking for the bride and bridegroom, I found them 
still covered with the same cloths, riding “ piggy-back ” on the shoulders of their sister’s husbands in the 
middle of a long chain of girls with outstretched arms and hands linked, W’ho headed off all the efforts of the 
“ steeds ” to break out of the circle of dancers. 

The fathers of the couple now decided that the time for the final ceremonies had come ; the sun was get- 
ting hot, and landa supplies low, for dancers continually left the dance for a drink and a nap before the mad- 
dening beat of the drums called to them once again. A hurdle was placed in front of the opened door of the 
hut where they were to pass their married life. To this the boy and girl were led, and freed at last from the 
cloths which they had had to wear over their heads for 12 hours, were stood up together, hand in liand, on the 
hurdle. A man, the girl’s father’s brother, climbed on to the eaves of the roof, and from there suddenly tipped 
a large handi of cold and dirty water over the couple, whereupon amid general laughter the boy seized the girl, 
and they rushed together into the house where the door was closed upon them. But they had only ten minutes 
privacy “ to discuss what they would do that night ” as the old man explained, and even then the din of the 
dance, which never ceased for a moment, not even when the water was poured over them, cannot have let 
them hear each other speak. After 1 0 minute.s the bride reappeared, surrounded by the girls of her own ^ullage, 
who in unison sang to her ad\-ice on housekeeping and leaving her husband and retoming to them if he ill- 
treated her, while she provided a chorus of simulated wailing. They took her off to a room and sat all the 
morning and afternoon with her, where ail had their food, while the guests finished the landa, and slowly dis- 
persed, beating their drums, along the forest paths. -A^t 5-30 p. m. the new' husband entered his house alone. 
His younger brother went to the house where the bride had spent the da>', and cried, “ Come .-'ister-in-law, 
it is time you were bedded ”, caught her by h.er hand and tried to drag her off. She screamed and feigned 
resistance, when he called 4 or 5 other lads to help him, and between them they pulled the girl to the door, 
I'Pened it and nushed her in, barring the door from outside. Then they stole a cock from the bridegroom’s 
coop, and plucking its feathers as they went and scattering them along the path, took it to a forest clearing, 
corked and ate it with the girl’s attendants, and all dispersed. 

(iV) The organization of the Bachelors’ quarters. (Khairhatta village — Fehrvarg 1031.) 

The Murias call the boy’s quarters chelik golitl and the girls’ motion gotul. The Ootid ranks in order of 
precedence were stated to be as follows ; — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1. Silledar. 

1. Jhaliyaru. 

2. Subedar. 

2. Lahari. 

3. Laharsi. 

3. Manjoro. 

4. Ramsu. 

4. Suliaro (Suliyaro). 

5. Jhaliyarsi. 



The Silledar is the Leyw-Gaita (boy’s headmanl and head of all, including the Jhaliyaru and girl officials. 

The Suhedar'a work is to arrange for the boys and girls to collect small pieces of wood for burning as torches. 

The Laharsi’s duty is to call boys and girls to the gotul to dance after supper. If any boy or girl is absent 
on any day, he enquires if sick, etc. Any chelik or motiari absent for 2 days without good reason is expelled 
from the gotul and only readmitted on payment of a fine of tobacco to the Silledar who divides it among the 
cheliks. if the absentee is a chelik, or to the Jhaliyaru, in the case of a motiari absentee, whose fine is divided 
among motiaris. 

The Ramsu'a work is to see that the girb keep the verandah and compound clean. Expulsion is the 
penalty for slackness on the part of a girl. 

The Jhaliyarsi has to arrange for the supply of fire-wood, deputing the smaller boys to fetch a log from 
each house in the village. The boys are punished if slack by extra “ fagging ” or expulsion from the gotul. 
Girls do not collect fuel. There is no penalty for a householder who refuses to supply a log. 

The Jhaliyaru is the head girl and sends girls home after the night’s gotul round of dancing, etc. (Here- 
about the girls do not sleep at night in the gotul, but each in her own home). 

The Lahari fetches the girls in the evening to the gotul to dance. 

The Manjaro is responsible for bringing girls to leep and sweep the gotul : but obviously she has some 
other function, as my informers were all very reluctant to describe her duties. 

The Suliyaro supervises the work of the girls brought by the Manjaro at the direction of the Manjaro. 

There are various minor punishments for slackness and breaches of .qoii/l discipline. The most common 
is a fine of a bottle of liquor. 

Other ranks stated later, for which no function could be assigned or was admitted, nor could the names 
be explained : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

6. Laharu. 

5. Nirosa, 

7. Jalka. 

6. Jhelo. 

8. Jolsai. 

7. Saiko. 

9. Jolu. 

8. Gujaro. 

10. Joria. 

9. Piyosa. 


10. Belosa. 


All dormitory boy ofificials are chosen by a panchayat of all the boys and girls. Ihe s( nior boys always 
hold office. There are no insignia of office. 
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Admission into Gotul. — There is no initiation ceremony for boys or girls : there is no handi for urination, 
and no spitting ceremony. At Taroki Gotul I was told that when a boy enters the Ootul, he offers the Silledar 
a bottle of liquor and prays for admission into the fraternity. 

Relations of sexes in Gotul. — Each chelik pairs off with a motiari and the attachment lasts till either 
of the two leaves the gotul on marriage. The idea of infidelity among gotul couple., was absolutely unheard of 
and so there are no penalties prescribed. 

It was readily admitted that the cheliks and motinris by mixing in the gotul learn the meaning and func- 
tions of sex, and co-habit. There are no ceremonies on the attainment of puberty such as the insertion of a 
boy’s penis in a cleft stick among the Oraons. But when a boy is “ old enough to work a plough ” one of 
hi3 elder companions teaches him how to copulate, demonstrating, with him as a girl, how to take a girl by 
her breasts, lay her on the ground, place her legs round his thighs, catch her by the shoulders, and have inter- 
course with her. 

A Chelik and his 21otmri must not co-habit in the gotul-ghir, but outside in some secluded spot. In 
theory a Chelik should pair off only v.ith a motiari who is of an Akomama elan whom he could legally marry. 
Of course illicit unions between dadahhais do occur, but the penalty is out-casting the child, if any, of such 
a union is given to the father. 

It is wroni for a girl in the gotul to become pregnant, bat it is worse for her to try to secure abortion. 
If she is found to be pregnant, she is told to name the youth responsible, and goes and takes him by the hand. 
He always, they say, admits his fatherhood, and then takes the girl to his house. He has to celebrate a 
wedding by tikka with her, even if owing to poverty they have to wait 2 years to collect the wherewithal. 
They will be married by having water poured over them as in all Bastar Gond marriages, but from the eaves 
ot his house, not of a special marriage mandap, as for a regular wedding. 

Marriage^ often result between the boy-friend and girl-friend of gotul days ; but in many villages aU the 
ctiildren are ■>{ the same elan, and dadabhai to e.ich other, so that there is no akomarna girl available to be 
gotul girl-friend and subsequent marriage is thus out of the question. Moreover there is a general idea that a 
young man should marry a girl from another village, as then there will be a three-days " beano ” in that vil- 
lage befi're the wedding. But when a girl or youth is going to marry a spouse other than the gotul companion 
she or he takes a forma! farewell of the gotul companion, at which the\' saj' that there is no ill-feeling shown, 
and exchanges gifts .^uch as bead necklaces. They stated positively that after such a farewell there is never 
any further connection between gotul companions, and that they had never heard of a girl running away from 
her husband with her former gotul “ boy-friend 

Three days before a wedding the bridegroom-elect or bride-elect, as the case may be, gives a farewell 
feast to the jolahgudi of a pig, a fowl, a goat, rice and liquor. 

During gotul days each motiari among the Murias around Koilibera and Partabpur regularly attend on 
her “ boy-friend ” after the night’s dancing, when they massaae their arms (not their legs) and waists and 
comb their hair. The boys do not reciprocate this service. Each motiari regularly makes bead necklaces 
earring tassels, hair bead chains, etc., for her chelik with the beads supplied by him, and a good chelik makes 
wooden combs for hi.s inotiari to wear in her hair. 

The Marias of Chhote Mar (Tapalibhum), Bare Mar (both formerly in Paralkot Zamindari) and Sonpur 
parganas told me in I’chruary 1931 that their gotuls are strictly reserved for unmarried youths and boys 
that girls are not allowed in them, that there is no kind of training in them, and that there are no gotul ranks 
or special names. Dancing, they said, was learnt by nightly practice on the village dancing ground (Endanna- 
Kara). Yet they admitted that the girls string bead ornaments for the boys and youths, and that girls and 
boys co-hahit freely from puberty onwards till marriage, if only with akomama partners ; they are out-casted 
for co-habiting with dadabhai partners ; in such cases the child, if any, of such “ incestuous ’’ unions goes to the 
father, who can be received back into the clan on the payment of the usual penalty. The girl, however, 
remains beyond the pale unless she subsequently marries an akomama spouse. These admissions, coupled 
with the clearer description of gotul life in Padaldesh, Nurbhum and Tapalibhum given me by Padalis and 
Tapahs at Koilibera in May 1932 show' that the gotul life of the Murias of North Antagarh and the Marias 
of adjacent parganas (Padaldesh, Nurdesh, Baremar, Chhotemar, Tapalibhum and Sonpur) is practically 
the same ; at least the northern Marias are copying the northern Murias. 

Amongst the Antagarh Marias and Murias and Jhorias I can find no case at all in which boys and girls 
sleep together in the gotul. Yet this is common among the “ Marias ” of Kondagaon Tahsil : anyone can see 
on any night boys and girls sleeping together, as I saw at midnight on 27th February 1931 some 28 boys and 
girls fast asleep higgledy-piggledy over the floor of the gotul in the Jamkot-para of Kondagon itself, each boy 
paired off with his girl, often sleeping in each other’s arms. (The .Jainkot gotul had only one door, like a hutch- 
door. window-size and window'-height above the ground. There w-ore no windows.) This practice is known 
to some Antagarh Marias and Jhorias and condemned by them as wrong. 

Religious and magico-religious observances. — There is nothing at all corresponding to the ceremonies des- 
cribed in Roy’s Oraons of Chhota Nagpur, viz., the provision of each new chelik with 3 new earthen jugs, and 
their magical water-filling and the final sacrifice of the contents of the jugs to the chartdi spirit. There is 
no naked ritual and no magic ceremony for increasing strength ; the only things done at any stage of child- 
hood to secure strength or beauty are the bathing by mothers of babies with warm water, the rubbing of their 
bodies with mango kernel oil and the manipulation of their soft skulls to make them shapely and symmetrical. 

There is no ceremonial hunting among the cheliks ; they do not hunt at all but occasionally cheliks motiaris 
go together to catch fish for their gotul feasts. Nothing like the Oraon micturation ceremony takes place. 

Training in social duties. The gotul is really a school for training Maria-youth in social duties and the 
lore of the clan, and the gotul, officials are little more than prefects and monitors. The Oaita and cultivators 
of the village often ask the Silledar and Jhaliyaru for the help of cheliks and motiaris respectively in field 
woik. The owner of the field has to feed them and pay wages for their work to the Silledar, who spends the 
money on a gotul feast for cheliks and motiaris. They may be similarly hired for other forms of labour, such 
ns thatching houses, etc. At weddings cheliks and motiaris have to build the wedding mandap, collect fuel 
and leaves for fuel and leaves for plates and cups, and to serve the feed to the guests ; but they are never 
employed as cooks though the motiaris make rice cakes in the gotul for wedding feasts but do not get any special 
rice as their wages, nor is there any singing or merriment while making the cakes. 

The gotul has no funeral functions and is not emploved at funerals. 

At the village festivals thev have to collect fuel and leaves for plates and cups, and have to dance. 
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The chetiks commonly, in fact invariably, have to attend the camp of any important state official as 
begaris, preparing the camp beforehand, fetching and caiT 3 ring, beating for game, sleeping around the camp, 
and collecting supplies. They carry food supplies for their elders ; if the camp lasts for 4 or 5 days, fresh 
supplies are brought by women and motiaris ; and it is always considered the right thing for the official to 
celebrate ht least the last night in camp with a dance, the dancers among the Marias of Antagarh, the Jhorias 
and the Murias who have only recently ceased to be Marias being invariably eheliks and motiaris ; among the 
Murias, e.g., of Amabera, Antagarh pargana and parts of Kondagaon married men and occasionally wives join 
in the dance. 

Dancing is in fact learnt in the gotul, purely by imitation. On every fine night the eheliks and motiaris 
dance. Prom the first day of admission into the gotvl the novice may drink and dance. There is no rule that 
dancers should be ranged in order of age, eldest to the right and youngest to the left. They also play various 
games in the gotid, such as koko, hide-and-seek (Wikachha in Halbi, Korkkarsana Goudi), Dudu and blind- 
man’s buff (Andu Andakarsana, Gondi). They learn the seasonal songs and the gotul song. 

(tit) Tiger-netting by Marias (1932). 

The purpose of our KoUlbera camp was to kill man-eating tigers. For this purpose, inter alios, 140 Barsur 
Dandamis had been called with their tiger nets. These they arrange on a line about 5 feet off the ground 
propped on two bamboo poles leaning lightly against each other, one on each side of the net. Any animal driven 
by the beaters dashes into the nets which fall on the animals. About 20 paces behind the nets they make little 
shelters of leaves, and wait there with spears. As soon as an animal is entangled they rush forward. The 
first man spears and holds the animal down, while the others also blood their spears. The first spear gets the 
right hind leg from buttock to knee as his portion, and the peda (headman) the saddle, and the waddai (clan- 
priest) the liver (the portion always reserved for the hanal, spirits of the dead). I saw several barking deer, 
four-homed antelope, and a panther and a tiger netted. The panther was badly entangled, the net being in 
high grass which ^ded to the entanglement. This made it seem to me very safe behind the nets, and so I 
was there with a group of Dandami spearmen on the afternoon of the 6th May when a tiger, shot at twice but 
missed from the machans in front, hurled itself at full gaUop into the net 20 yards on my right. It fell over 
at once, entangled in the net ; but the net was an old and diy one, fixed over rocky and ungrassed ground, 
and the tiger’s huge weight and velocity smashed the sustaining rope and burst a hole in the net. There was 
a brief vision of a mighty right forearm sweeping aside the encumbrance and the tiger was free, and rushed 
roaring just past the ne:rt group of spearmen so close that it could have been touched. Wisely no one tried 
to do so, but as soon as the tiger passed the line of spearmen a shot rang out from the back machan. Whether 
this hit the tiger or not we could not find out but the tiger swung round and started to charge back. I fired, 
the Chief Forest Officer, the Tahsildar and a friend of the Chief Forest Officer fired as soon as the tiger was 
safely out of the line of spearmen but only one of our bullets hit the tiger passing through and breaking its left 
forearm. The headman of the netmen (the Barsur pargana had an old 12-bore gun. patched with iron bands 
and wire and as loose in the breach and stock, as a gun could be. Yet he saved the situation by firing and 
hitting the tiger in the neck with a contractile buUet which killed it outright. It was a bulky 9 feet 5 inches 

tiger. 

All four tigers were drummed back to camp by Murias and Marias to the beat U U — , U U — . The Marias 
broke into a dance over a tigress which I shot at Partabpur, advancing and retreating before the dead tiger 
to the same anapaestic drum beats. As usual the women ever 3 rwhere held ropes across the road to bar our 
entrance to their villages after shooting tigers. 

At Jiramtarai, where a man-eater shot had 10 days before killed the village shikari, there was on the wall 
of the gotul a clay relief of a large tiger painted with black and white stripes, killing a Sambhar, while two 
naked shikaris pursued, one firing a gun with a tripod hanging from the barrels, and the other, in front, with 
an axe raised above his head to strike. Both men were shown naked, the marksman with erect penis of which 
the tip and testicles were coloured with vermilion. The other wall had rude drawing in red ochre and white 
of deer and a horse and black “ cup markings ”. 

The dead shikari’s remains had been burnt in the jungle where he was left by the tiger. They refused 
to perform further obsequies or to “ bring back ” his soul, for fear of their bringing a tiger back also. 

Another unique event in a tiger-beat at Partabpur was the presence in the beat of both a tigress and six 
red dogs, which barked at her and snapped round her hind quarters. She was shot, and I shot one of the red 
dogs, the leader who had left the pack and started by ray machan to call them with a peculiarly liquid, clear 
bell-note, like a single note of a bird, of particular intensity. 

Maria treatment of the dead. 

In the heart of the Abujmar Hills burial is the usual thing, but there are exceptions ; thus at Tondabera 
(Neghalur Tondabera) the Neghalur cremate all their dead. At Lakka (Lanka) at the foot of the hills on the 
Kutru side they ordinarily bury their dead ; but there and in the next village of Bodel they bum the bodies 
of men of standing, such as Gaitas and Pedas and their old wives and mothers. 

When a person dies, there is no beating of a drum to announce the fact : the statement in Russel (Hi, 
89) to that effect is not tme of Marias but only of Dandamis, who have in the past not been distinguished from 
other Marias. The custom of beating a drum is however now creeping into Abujhmar from the Dantewar 
smd Bhairamgarh sides, where the Dandamis predominate, and has reached Lakka and Karangul. but is 
reserved for men of higher status. The drum used is the 'Turam dram ; it is beaten by boys of the village 
continuously from death till the body is buried or cremated, day and night. There is no special village 
dram for the purpose ; but in the smaller villages usually the only Turam drums are village property and are 
kept in the gotvl. 

News is sent to all the dadahhai and akomama relatives in other villages, and to friends as well. The 
funeral takes place when they arrive, on the 2nd or even the 3rd day. All the women of the village assemble 
and weep and wall in and around the house where the body is lying. They never let a dying person die on a 
cot, but lift him on to the ground — this does not apply to women, who in anj' case are not supposed to lie on a 
cot, but they say they only do this because they do not want him to fall off the cot in any death conAmlsion. 
They close the eyes, and straighten out the corpse, which is lifted on to a bier. It is burned or buried with the 
loincloth that was on it at death and all the jewellery. If other clothes are in the house which the deceased 
wore, they are taken to the grave for burning or burying with the corpse, or for hanging up around 
it. All his dancing clothes and ornaments, his axe (not his bow and arrows) his godari (korki, digging tool), 
but not spears, are buried with him or burnt with him ; in the latter case they are often picked up by passers- 
by after a few days and taken into everyday use. No money is ever buried with the body. 
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The corpse, which is not washed or otherwise prepared but is carried out just as it was composed after 
death, is carried out on a hurdle. The work of carrj’ina it may be done by anyone, except a Waddai (clan- 
priest), whether he be a relative or not. The hurdle goes first, followed by all the relatives and villagers, all 
wailing and beating their breasts. 

If the death is due to cholera or small-pox, or to suicide, the corpse is not buried in the regular burial 
ground (or burned in the regular cremation ground) but in another spot at some distance away. Persons 
killed by tigers are humid where they are found, or where they are after the inquest, and should not be touched, 
logs are piled under the remains and kindled. They have no marmangal or kotokal stone, are given no 
food at cremation, and only have burned with them whatever is found with the body or at the spot where it 
was attacked ; no dancing dresses or other property are brought from the deceased’s house to be burned with 
him. 

Both for burial and cremation most Marias place the body in the grave or on the ground with the head 
face upwards towards the east and the feet towards the sunset ; the Usendis of Orcha and other villagers how- 
ever reverse this. The ll addai ordinarily goes as a spectator, just like any one else there ; but he must not 
touch the corpse. 

If there is no doubt as to the cause of death, the following ceremony is omitted. But. if. e.g., a young 
man or woman dies suddenly for no obvious reason, then the bearers halt on the path just by the grave or 
burning place, and stand there with the hurdle on their shoulders. The Waddai takes 7 saja leaves, and 
places them in a row on the groimd some 7 or 8 yards paces away from the corpse. One leaf represents the 
Earth or Bh vtn , standing for death through the displeasure of the V^iUage Mother ; the second represents death 
from sickness : the third death through the displeasure of gods and ghosts (pen-hanal) ; the fourth death through 
the magic of a fellow villager : the fifth from magic a man whose enmity has arisen from a quarrel or exchange 
of abuses : the sixth death from the magic of a wizard, witch or sirha ; and the seventh normal death. The 
Waddai, or, if there is none, the fiaita or Peda, strikes the earth three times with an axe, and calls on the 
corpse to disclose the cause of its death. The corpse then impels the bearers to rush to one of the leaves and 
stand on it ; or else the Waddai first e.xeitcs the corpse by scattering rice over it, till it moves its bearers to 
one of the leaves. Then the bearers leap away some 8 or 9 paces from the leaf, and behind their backs the 
order of the leaves is changed, and the former process repeated. If in 3 or 4 tests the same leaf is always 
indicated, thev are satisfied that the cause of death has been revealed. If it is witchcraft, nowadays they 
do not proceed immediately to hunt for the witch ; but a seed of suspicion has been planted that wiU grow 
in the dark jungles of their mind, and will sooner or later lead to assault or murder. If the corpse makes 
several mistakes, they do not waste further time, and assume that the death was natural. They admit that 
in old times in which witchcraft was pointed out as the cause of death, the corpse was next asked by the Waddai 
to point out the magician among these present at the funeral, or in the dead man’s village or an adjacent 
village. 

Then, if it is burial, the bearers bring the corp.se up to the gfave, which is shallow, only waist-deep, lift 
it off the hurdle and into the grave, with feet towards the sunset and face upwards. The senior near dadabhai 
relative then throws a clod of earth on the corpse’s head, and .says “ This is all I can now do for ^ou, 
and I give you my portion ”, He is followed in turn by each of the dadabhai close relatives who throw 
clods all over the body ; after them five elders of the village, who are distant dadabhai kin. do the same, and 
alter them any akoimma relatives who happen to be present ; in the absence of any near dadabhai relatives, 
the 5 dadabhai elders take the lead in the ceremony. Then earth is shovelled in from all sides. His wife’s 
brother (erramtogh) will have carried all his property to be buried with him from the house to the grave, and 
placed it in the grave by the head of the corpse as soon as it has been laid in the grave. Over the heaped 
earth leaves are strewn, and over those logs. Then carved wooden posts are set up ; they are called hanal- 
gutta, and there should bo four smaller ones at each comer of the actual grave and two larger ones in front. 
The posts have roughly carved wooden peacocks on the top. and have been made ready beforehand by the 
villagers in the jungle near the burial or burning ground, from saja wood, at the time of digging the grave. 
’These posts having been set up, at the foot of the two front posts a little stone cromlech, known as hanal- 
grun/fT (ghost’s throne) is set up bv the dead man’s erramtogh. (If a woman is being buried, it wiU be her 
brother but not her husband’s kin). The erramtogh then pours a little mahua liquor on the ground near each 
post, and lays some rice on the headstone of the cromlech, on which also he has poured a little liquor. He 
then takes a cock, and twists its neck, breaking the skin as though to halal* it with his nails, so that blood 
may' be sprinkled on to the rice : he leaves the cock there, and no one eats it. Then he drinks some liquor 
himself, and after him all the aJeomama relatives present, then the dadabhais and then others present. The 
erramtogh also offers rice and hotra jn a little basket to the hanal and an empty' handi, small in size. The food 
and drink are paid for by the dead yierson'.s dadabhai kin. Before the drinking of the liquor, but after the 
sacrifice of the cock, the erramtogh ties a piece of his own cloth and pieces handed to him by' other relatives 
and others who msh to honour the dead to the boughs of an overhanging tree. A bamboo fence is then made 
round the grave except the two front wooden posts. 

For a cremation the ritual is much the same. The pyre is prepared beforehand, and the corpse laid on it ; 
no wood is placed on the corpse, in the manner of Hindus. The erramtogh brings from the deadman’s house 
a burning log. and with it he kindles the pyre ; and then dadabhais, village elders, and other alcomamas each 
place a smaU piece of wood on the head of the corp.se. just as in a burial they throw clods of earth, using the 
same formula. They' do not pile any' leaves or wood over the ashes, but leave them there in the open, with a 
fence around them ; and then the usual hanalguttas and hanalgarya are set up. 

In some places, particularly' on the Narainpur side of the country no hanal-guttas are set up, or only one. 
Also the mahua liquor ritual differs ; after the earth, leaves and wood have been piled over the grave and 
the havnl-gutta (if any) and the hanalgarya (if any') set up, the erramtogh takes a leaf-cup of hquor, pours a 
httle from it over the earth above the head of the corpse, and drinks the remainder ; this is done after him 
in turn by the ahomnma men. the dadabhai men, and then by' the women present. 

It is probably evening by the time that all this has finished ; but at any rate the next ceremony must 
take place at evening. Most people proceed direct to it from the burial or cremation, but a few forget their 
offering of rice and have to return to fetch it. All proceed to a spot by' the roadside near the entrance to the 
village, and there the senior ahomama, the erramtogh or next nearest alcomama relative, builds a cairn of 
atones from IJ to 21 feet high, surmounted by a flat cap-stone ; this cairn is called a marmangal. Then he 
and each of the householders present places a pinch of rice or kosra grain on the capstone, addressing the dead 
man’s hanal by his name, and say-ing that he gives him this grain to eat. Then they go home. 


* Cut Its throat. 
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A house or a portion of a house where a death has occurred should be shut up and not inhabited. It is 
not pulled down, but it is not repaired. It is considered that so long as it stands it will be a memorial of the 
dead. 

^If man is rich enough to put up a stone to the dead in the Icotokal, without waiting to collect sufficient 
fmids, he should do so after four days ; in any case mourning is observed for four days, and no one goes to 
work. On tiie day after the funeral the house and the angan are cleaned out, and the floors are leeped. 

If on the fourtli day th.o son or heir of the deceased cannot aiiord to set up a stone in the Kotokal, he 
goes to the graveside, and bows before the hannlgaryn, and tells the ghost he is sorry, but cannot afford yet 
to put up his stone, and begs him to be patient to forgive him for the delay and not to liar.iss him. 

When he has enough grain and money collected to pay for the food and drink required, he calls together 
his friends and relatives and they all go off into the jungle to look for a suitable stone. There is no ritual for 
selecting one ; they just take whatever stone they think suitable, and one which «ill require only as manv 
bearers as they can afford to provide with food and drink. The highest that I saw in Abujhmar were in 
Lanka, where several were from 0 to 10 feet in height. They drag out the stone and place under it several cross 
pieces of wood, the stone lying between two long and stout poles, to which the cross-pieces of wood are lashed ; 
the stone lying is then lashed to the cross pieces, and the poles are lifted on to the shoulders of the bearers, 
up to 20 or 25 or even 30 in number, and the journey to the Kotokal begins. At intervals thev stop to drink, 
as mahua gives them strength to hear the burden. They are given a meal on the wav b 3 ' the dead man’s 
heir. So they arrive ultimatelj’ at the Kotokal, and deposit the stone on the ground at the selected spot. 
A hole is dug in the ground at one end of the stone, and then the stone, if smali, is pulled uprierht h\' willing 
hands, and held there while the earth ii shovelled in. If it is large and ho.avv. ropes are laslu'd round its 
far end and used to pull it to a. vertical pc-ition, while 10 men or so on each side hold poles aercis.s the top 
of it to prevent it falling over while stones and e-u-th are rammed round its foo; . Wlicn ihe sdone has been 
erected at its foot a "" liaimlganja cromlech is made, about 1 foot high. Around the K:itra side of the 
Abujhmar hills the heir then comes up to the hanalq-irya, and squats down v, ith his back to the stone. He 
takes a small 8 or 9 days’ old chicken and holding it behind his back and never looking .at the stone, hnhils 
it with his hands and nails, sprinkles blood on the capstone of the cromiecli and then puslws the body of the 
chicken under the stone ; next he places an offering of rice or grain on the capstone. As he makes the offer- 
ings to the ghost, say’ing whether vou were killed b_v magic, or hv any angrv hanah or gods, or died naturallv, 
I know not. But now I have put up this stone for \'ou, and \' 0 u must wander no more. Stav here in peace 
for ever, and do not worry us, your descendants'’. He then runs off, with his back still to the stone, which he 
must not see, to the nearest water, where he and all who have been present at the ceremonj' wash their hands 
and legs, and disperse to their homes. Men and women are present at the ceremonv, but no one must look 
at it ; all sit with their backs to the stone. This finallv lavs the gliost, and no fiutLer funeral ceremony 
takes place. 

But until the stone is erected in the kotokal, the hanal must be fed ever\' \’ear at the Xnwakhani festival 
at the hanalgarya at the grave, not at the tnarmangal. 

Around Karangul and Lanka they say tiiey do not erect the stones brought to tlie Kotokal for women 
and children, but leave them flat on the ground. 

Everyone believes that these stones increase or decrease in size according as the kanal is satisfied or not. 

Around Orcha, Hikpulla, Ader, etc., a cow or pig is sacrificed in the village, and portions of the flesh 
cooked are placed under the hanahiaryn, while the tail and sometimes a hoof, are fastened iiv a cord from the 
top of the stone. There is also a regular feast, in the village .afterwards at which the rest of the beef and pork 
are eaten, and there is dancing and liquor. Needless to say this is a far more expensive procedure and many 
hanals there have to be content with marmangal cairns, wJiich the\- say frankly they put up if they cannot 
afford a kotokal ceremony. 

I could find no separate ceremont' for “ bringing hack the soul obviously it is hardlv ncce.^sarv if there 
is a kotokal ceremonj". If a man dies in a village other than his natal village or if a woman dies in a village 
other than her husband’s natal village, or, rather than natal village, the traditional village of Ills katta, then the 
stone is erected in the traditional katta village, not in the village where he die<l. The Usendi woman who 
had just died at Tondabera (Naghalpur) when I visited the village was to be buried at Tondabera, but her 
marmangal cairn was to be put up just outside the Usendi village of Orcha, whore her husband’s katta live. 

The whole ceremony seems to be one of re-uniting the hanah with Bhnai. the earth and universal hatxnl, 
which also thej' will occasionallv say is their Bhcra Pen, their I •iptiral and their Village Mother, 

Note,— I n n separate description of iHin.il eustmi .s JIi. Grig.sim lias remarted that the Dandiiniis (liison-head Marias) il.j not 
burn their dead but bury them unhss killed by tigens or tlying fiom eliolera. Min,ll-i.t>K ami woniLii dting in eInld-1 irth. Among 
them the kotnkal of the Abtijh iitarias is kinmn ns Vra^kut. In some tracts lie fouml tl, it r.. f'riolo/ stem - h.i.i lie. n erected v ilhin 
the last 10 or I.*) yeais because of the PxjT.n.se. Since the ceremony involves killing at le.ist one go it, two bullocks and the provision 
of three or four A/iririiis of gram as well as rice cruel and mahua liquor, it is of course o\jx‘n-i\p, hiit in Mr. ( Iricson's . ijnmon it is t eing 
abandoned more 1 ecause the Dandamis as they raise then-selves socially are forgetting their Mark, le-tom- than on aeeiumt of the 
cost since the s.rn’.e people will entertain a thousand guests at a wedding. In eonneetion w'ith this a rrlcr.-nce may be made to the 
remarks regarding the title “ Marias ” in Chapter Nil of the Central Provmees Ri port. 

[The following note is taken from a letter from Mr. Shoobert : — 

“ In connection with the customs of the Konvas and Pandos of making a separate door in their Itouses 
for u.se of women during their period of menstruation. Grigson informs me that this custom is 
also ver,y strictly followed by the Marias. He gave to me a most interesting description of the 
sort of dog kennel in which women are confined at such times in some Maria villages. Appa- 
rently' these special menstruation huts cannot be entered except in a stooping position and 
there is a sliding dot.r near whieh the food is placed Women are not allowetl to go out of them 
at all except after dark and then for purposes of nature have to go outside the village area." 

It maj' be noted that separate menstruation luits set apart from the main village are use,! by some of the 
hill and forest tribes of southern India, e.g.. b_v the Uralis of Travancore. ,T. H. H.] 

4. The Pandos of Udaipfr St.ate. 

Returns of a Pando language in Udaipur State led me to undertake some enquiry regarding the people 
speaking it. State officials repoited definitely that this language or dialect was spoken only by the tribe of 
the same name, with which no other tribe in the state could be identified, and it wa.s cla.sseil by- Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai as a broken dialect of f'hhattisgarhi, mixed yvith tribal words, some of which re.scmhled Korwa and 
some Oriya. Nowhere in ethnological literature is any reference to the Pandtis to he found. Thev were 
amalgamated at the 1921 eeiLsus with Bhuinhars. yvho also speak a broken dialect of C'lihattisgarhi. but no in- 
formation is forthcoming to shoyy' the reason for this amalgamation and thej' will not themselves acknowledge 
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any connection with other tribes in the Chhota Nagpur Piateau. Phrsicaiiy they were some of the 
finest men, whom I have met in this Province. They did not in any way resemble the Bhuinhars of the same 
tract. Their custom of maintaining bachelors’ quarters is, however, according to Risley and Bnisell, observed 
also by the Bhuinhars or Blunyas (although those residing in villages near the Pandos do not foUow that 
custom) and it is possible that the god Boram mentioned by Dalton as one of the gods of the Bhuiyas is the 
same as the Pandos' god Barailian. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai has suggested that the Pandos are akin to Kawaia 
the descendants accordang to a tradition of the Kauravas of the Mahabharat, whose cousins were the 
Pandortas a theory which is not supported by my notes regarding their customs. There is, however, a marked 
simiiaritv between the Pandos and the Ivorwa whose photograph appears in Crooke s Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces am! Oudh and there are certain other resemblances between Pandos and 
ICorwas. But until further evidence is forthcoming it is. clearly only fair to treat the Pandos as quite a 
separate commnnitv. Tire notes recorded below are taken from statements made by’ the Pandos themselves, 

SocinJ dh'isioTis , — The tribe is found in the .Smopur, Nandro, Teipur. Rairumakhiird and Guttri-Gogra 
villages of Udaipur State and probably elsewhere. There are branches in Snrguja with whom the Pandos 
of Udaipur interinairv. Tire Pandos ackuowlerlge relationship with no other castes or tribes, but there are 
two sub-tribes known as Utarha am! .Surgnjiha. They har e exogamoi.s divisions or gotrus and gave me the 
folluivinc names of theni : — ~Jau. Takey, Naupaii- .Iisseyg Karway’han, Rannai'iva, and Jannoo. Additional 
names of olher ffolrn- found in vaUiiiis \ ill-rges were Baren (tig tree), Xtlii (an insect), Iviiketta [a bird), Gohity 
(a geck,,; and one or two others, Naupr.n is, it appears, a name of a village. M»ny of these gotnuareevi- 
dentlv fote '.ristic .n the r origin, but the hi-rory' of the names cf some of them is unknown. People 
of the h'irc!' gein' will not eat figs, those of the goliii^' g'ltm will not eat tire gecko, those of tlm IcirJcetta will not 
eat the kirketta bird and so on. Iruormation regarding gotra‘< is given to the tribes by their Bsigas or Goonias 
(priests). 

Rd’.nioii . — They v.orsbip one God Baraiiian and also venerate their ancestors. The form of ancestral 
woisiiip is to g;'t resin fiom the .sai’cy ilfal) tree and burn it over the fii'e. Whilst it is being burnt a prayer 
is made to all ancc.st.>is not to trouble them and to protect them. There is no shrine but chour (rice) is spread 
on the ground v. Lile the v oisliip is being wade. It takes place in the month of Phagun and at the Dassehra — 
that is at the time of harve.'rt. The worship of Baraihan is in the nature of a sacrifice. A goat is killed in the 
yard of any hmsc in whuii a goat is available at Dassehra or in Phagun. The head is consumed in the gotra 
of the family making the saerSioe but all the Pandos in the village are given the meat. There is no special 
shrine to tlie god. If no goat is available, an offering of rice is made. 

They venerate the Sun, that is, .salute it occasionally but they do not worship it. Worship of Mahadeo 
is performed by the village Baiga, and not actually by’ members of the tribe. Pandos themselves do not become 
Baigas ; the latter are drami from different tribes, Majhis and so on. 

Food. — Coiw are not eaten nor are she-goats but he-goats, pigs and other ordinary kind.s of flesh are eaten. 

Disposal oj ihe dead. — The dead are buried (‘' W’e cannot afford to burn them ”), head to the north, feet 
to the south. New clothes are put on the corpse and other clothes and the personal effects, ase, etc., of the 
dead man are put in the grave. Three big stones, 2 or 3 feet high, are put at the grave at the top, bottom 
and in the middle. I was unable to inspect a grave because the village which I visited was newly settled. 
No rice is put into the mouth of the corpse but dkan is thrown over the grave and water is also sprinkled on 
it so that the S'lul of the deadman may have rice and water with it wherever it goes and when it goes into 
a new body. “ Souls pass into the bodies of those born in the same gotra. Baigas who are Goonias teU us — 
we do not know about it ”. 

Marriage evdoms. — Before marriage the bachelors live in a separate house called the “ Bhangra ”. The 
unmarried gii'L also live in a separate Bhangra ot Derwa Kurin, generally with some elderly widow as cha- 
peron, but both crirls and boys feed with their father and mother. I was allowed to inspect these Bhangras 
although the Pandos would not allow me to go into houses where they did their cooking. They were small 
and clean huts capable of holding about .si.x people each and the two which I saw, one for men and one for 
girls, each had p couple of cots of wood and bamboo fibre in them. There were several bachelors’ quarters 
in the village because the huts were not very’ large. If a boy is absent from his quarter for five consecutive 
nights a panchayai is held to enquire into bis conduct. The girls marry at ten or twelve ; the boys from 18 to 20. 
The mother and father arrange the marriage. If two yoimg people run away together, they are subsequently 
allowed to marry and if a girl has a child by a man, he is forced by caste custom to marry her. The marriage 
ceremony le.ads up to the common custom of circling seven times round a pole sot up for the occasion. Dancing 
is peifi -rmed at any time. They take wine when they can get it. 

Thess. — Nearly all the men have the front of their head shaved and allow the back hair to grow long. 
Those who ilo not arc said '■ he copying other castes. In the day time they wear a single loin-cloth of scanty 
dimensions. The v omen car a cloth round their waists reaching almost to their feet and looking like a skirt. 
They also wear separately .i loo'-e cloth wrapped round their shoulders and over their head in which they 
sling ihcir babies if they’ have any, i.e., their dics.s is by no means of the nature of one piece sane. The men 
have bows and arrows madt of bamboo. Tbe bow string is of bamboo fibre and the arrows are balanced by 
peacoi k fe.ithers. T'he heavy iron barb is made by’ a blacksmith. 

He village . — The village which I saw was very well built from stout timber with thick mud walls 
unlike many (,tlicr alioriginul villages vherc no mud is applied on the wattle at aU. The outside of the house 
was le‘^y‘d and in some cases done over vcith white clay arid ornamented with a wavv pattern. The houses 
were i.aiilt all round a cen+rc square which W'as very clean and levelled. The inhabitants made their living 
principally by making baskets from peeled bamboos. They complained that they preferred Dahia culti- 
vation by buaking uji tbe jungle which the , Slate forbids them to do. They arc a very’ well set ap and cheer- 
ful looking lot of p.eopii', Utarha PaneVs have only’ one door to their hou.ses, but Surgujiha Pandos have two, 
the second for trie exclusive use of women during the period of menstruation. 

Another group of Pandos from Tiaheshpiir village gave similar general information regarding the tribe, 
but statcil that they worship only Dullia Deo and their ancestors. This is an instance of the way in which 
the name of the “ Great Gi.d ” altfr.s from tract to tract, and of how often the matter is influenced by the 
custom of all the tribes of a village rather than of a single tribe. It may be noted that the Pandos of 
Maheshpur like those of Sonpur, etc., etc., maintain bachelor’s quarters for both boys and girls. 

5. The Kobwas. 

Risley, in the Tribes and Castes of Bengal, stated that the Korwas appeared to be divided into four sub- 
tribes, the Agaria-Korwa, probably a cross with the Agarias, the Dand-Korwa, the Dih-Korwa, settled in 
regular villages, and the Paharia-Korwa. Russell mentioned the principal sub-divisions aa the Diharia 
Korwas and the Paharia Korwas. It is these two divisions which are now found in Udaipur and Jaahpur. 
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They will not intermarry and the Diharia Korwas will not take food or drink frotmhe Paharia Korwas. al- 
though the Paharia Korwas, who are still a very wild eommunit 3 -, will take food and drink from the Diharias. 
On the Surguja border there is a third division known as the Bhadiva Korwas, who u ill not intermarrv with 
or eat w’ith the Diharias. The notes regarding the two principal sub-tribes are given separatelv. (The 
Khoraku division is not found in .Jashpur or Udaipur and is apparenth- confined to Surguja.) 

(a) Paliari Koricas or Hill Korwas. 

Social Divisions. — The following exogamous groups, or gotras, are found in Udaijjiir and Jashpur 

Hansdwar, Edigwar, Mudhiyar, Samat, Ginnur and Rehla. The members of the tribe do not seem to know 
anv’thing about totem taboos in relation to these gotras. 

Religion. — Russel wrote : — *' The Korwas worship Dulha Deo, the bridegroom god of the Gonds. and in 
Surguja their principal deity is Khuria Rani, the tutelarv goddess of the Khuria plateau. The hill Korwas 
of the Khuria zamindari of Jashpur State, however, worship no gods. Thev sacrifice onlv to the spirits of 
their ancestors. It mav’ be mentioned that Colonel Dalton found onh- ancestor worship amom: them in 
Surguja also, while Risley stated that it was in the Jashpur Zamindari that Khuria Rani is the object of \ ene- 
ration. The explanation is that religious custom varies considerablv fiom tract to tract. At Jaldeuar 
(Udaipur State) Mahadeo is the name under which the tribal deitv is honoured. The Pahari Korwas of 
Kardhana (.Jashpur State) worship iludhkhuri and Barenda Bhut as their jjrmciiia! gods and claim to have 
done so from time immemorial. Perhaps Mudhkhuri is a local name for Khuria Rum. chunged in the course 
of migration. In this village thej- worship also Diillia Deo. Mudhkhuri is the wife of Barenda Bhut. The 
names are being handed down from father to son am! nothing is known of the origin of tiiese god.s. Tlmv are 
worshipped for general welfare and in particular for the purpose of obtaining goo 1 harvests. Xo images 
or emblems of any kind are kept to represent the deities. SimilarK the veiieiMtum of liullia Deo ha.-- lu'cii 
handed down from generation to generation. Xo legend concerning !iim is kno.in. All tticse dcitii-, a-e 
especially wor.shipped in Kartik (October) and in Kii-ar when the new corn is eaten Tiie latter is the Xawa 
festival celebrated throughout the tract. (The Deothan fea.st mentioned by Russell is also oliserved in some 
villages). Ancestors are all worshipped at these time, along with the gods. As miuv lie.tps of chour (liuskcd 
rice) are made as there are Bhuts to be worshippa.l. Tw i lo,vls are brougiit and fed on thes-e 
heaps of grain. It is not considered necessarv that these fowls should he of siwcial colour. (Tins is 
mentioned because very often for similar cercmoni.als the cniour of the sacrificial victim is import.mr). When 
thej’ have eaten, the throats of the fowls are cut, and the name of the Bhnt I i lie worshipjicd is called. " This 
worship is done for t’ou — keep the family happj- At the same saerifice ancestor^ are mdiided in the invoca- 
tion. Their separate names are not ni'-ntioned but the head of the family s.ays : — Mara masan, Uo ", 
meaning " Dead people take this.’’ There is no regular shrine in the house on wliieh this .ai rilii e is made, 
but before it is performed the place is leeped with cow-dung. 'The same torm of worslii)i is followed at ./acli 
of the two festivals, and it takes place in everv' house. Afterwaids the birds are cooked and eatei' by the fumilv 
and neighbours. 

The sacrifices at the festivals may be on different d.ays in different houses, .\fter the chicken has been 
killed a little rice-beer (Handia) is poured as a libation and the tribe.smen also consume some. The feist is 
enjoj’ed by men, women and children together and after if there is dancing. .Men and women all ilaiiee to- 
gether whether they are married, unmarried or widowed. 

At times of illness there are special forms of ceremonials for which the Dewars are icspuiisihlc. Thc.se 
Dewars are of the Korwas' own coiiimimitv. The.v know the R/iiJs who are unknown to the pcojilc in general 
When anj'body is sick, the Dnvar puts rice into a Iiaskct .and bogin.s to winnow it. He mrntions the name of a 
Bhut and saj^s “ If t’ou have come upon this sick person you must go awav ". If lie hits iijion the name ol tlic 
particular Bhut responsible, the Bhut is dulv driven out. A chicken is then .saenfictsl on a lieap of rice and the 
name of the Bhut is invoked. The head of the chicken and the rice are thrown into the jiuigh and the Bhut 
is warned not to come again. The rice and the chicken is eaten bv the Dewar. .Vpart from tliis method of 
allaying diseases, the Korwas use various forest herbs as medicines, t'uriousl.v enough in Kardhana village 
thej’ have never had anj- small-po.x, and so no special mode of propitiating a .sinall-)) 0 .v goddess i,s iire.scnlied. 

Thej’ do not have a Baiga for the tribe but there is a Baiga in a neighbouring village who performs certam 
ceremonies of worship on behalf of all the tribes of the tract and the Korwas take help from him also. Ap- 
parently he performs his worship in the village where he lives and as he is concerned with the welfare of the 
whole tract, the Korwas as well as others contribute chickens for the performance. The Baiga keeps these 
chickens until the time comes for the ceremonies. This system is said to save trouble. The Korwas of 
Kardhana do not go to this pooja nor do thej’ know the names of the gods whom the Baiga worships. 

Disposal of the dead. — The dead are buried with heads to the north and feet to the south, on the back. 
If the familj’ can afford it, the corpse is WTapped in a new cloth, but otherwise it is buried in the clothes which 
were worn at the time of death. Some water is put into the mouth of the corpse before burial so that he or 
she may not be thirsty. Anything made of iron w’hich belonged to the deceased is buried with him and his 
ornaments, waist-band and the dishes from which he ate and drank are also gene rally deposited in the grave. 
The usual custom is, for one of those who go to the burial, to throw a handful of earth on the grave commencing 
with the nearest relative of the dead person. Sometimes a handful of paddy is thrown at tlic head of the 
grave. Babies who have riPt j’et commenced to eat cooked rice are taken to be buried by their mothers and no 
funeral rites are performed for them. The mat of leaves on which the deceased had slept is thrown away 
but old clothes are kept for familj- use. Stones are put upon the grave to keep awav animals. Those who 
are left behind fear the ghosts of the dead, but thej’ have no special fear of tli<' ghosts of a murdered man or 
of a w’oman dying in child-birth or of children like some other tribes ; and all are interred in the same burial 
ground. There docs not appear to be any belief in after-life, but when a child is born the soul of a deceased 
ancestor is supposed to enter into it. The ghosts of the dead remain in the burial ground awaiting the op- 
portunity of such a birth. There is a feast after each funeral on the 9tli or lOth day in the ease of the death 
of adults and on the 7th daj- in the case of children. All the relatives gather together, the male members of 
the deceased’s own household shaving their heads, beards and moustaches and others shaving only their 
heads and beards. All then bathe, smearing their bodies with oil and turmeric and drink ricc-beer. This is 
regarded as a method of purification. 

Marriage customs. — The Pahari Korwas do not have bachelors’ quarters. Marriages are generally per- 
formed when both the bride and bridegroom are adult. A boj- who is ready to marry goes with hi-- relatives 
to the house of some suitable girl and arrangements are made. How soon the marriage takes place depends 
generally upon his means. Persons of one gotra caimot of course intermarry. The actual form of wedding 
ceremony varies slightly in detail in different villages. The daj’ before the wedding the bridegroom and his 
relatives go to the bride’s father’s house with gifts, among which a suitably large quantity of rice-bee'- is 
M53CC 
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prominent. If the pot in which rice-beer is being taken to the house of the bride is by any chance broken 
the mishap is considered most inauspicious. Throughout the night before the wedding the couple are anointed 
bv unmarried yirls with oil or, in some villages, with haldi. In the most backward places the actual ceremony 
is very simple. The bride and the bridegroon are seated cross-legged under a mandwa (shelter) made cf 
leaves. Then- mothers or maternal uncles anoint their foreheads with oil and rice-beer is given to them in a 
cup of leaves. The groom drinks first and a portion is left for the bride. She drinks and still leaves a little 
which is given to the bridegroom. (It is a tribal custom for a wife generally to set aside a portion of her meal 
for her husband.) ileanwhile the rest of the party supply music. The married couple salute their relatives 
and the ceremony is complete. In some villages the unmarried girls come with vermilion and oil, singing 
as they approach the mandwa, in which the bride and bridegroom are seated on stools on long grass, and it is 
the bridegroom who apphes this once with his finger to the forehead of the girl, while she in return applies 
some to his throat. In some places vermilion and turmeric are used, in others they are nut. It all seems to 
depend largely upon taste, expense and local custom, and small differences in ritual are unimportant as those 
in a Christian wedding service performed at St. Margaret’s Westminister, contrasted with that in the village 
church. Divorce is easy. A man dissatisfied with his wife can say : — Go, I will not keep you.” She then 
goes to her parents and can marry anyone else. The husband finds another wife. A woman, of course, has 
no power to divorce. Widow remarriage by sngai is usual. The procedure is simple. The bridegroom goes 
to the woman's parents with rice-beer, and asks for their daughter. He takes her as his wife before witnesses. 

Other customs. — In each hut there is a small opening at the back for the special use of women during their 
periods of menstruation. At that time they are not allowed to enter the house by the front door for five full 
days. The object of this is to avoid the danger of their touching any man and thus polluting him. During 
that period they never do any cooking. When the time is completed the women are purified by taking a bath. 

After child-birth the mother is impure and is not allowed to do household work or to cook food for about 
two months. 'I’hen the feet of iiotli the child and the mother are washed with rice-beer. The mother drinks 
rice-beer and pours a libation of a few drops in the name of the child. , 

The women are not tattooed. 

General . — The following information has been supplied by Mr. B. N. Ghosal. Assistant Superintendent 
of .Jashpur .State. 

“ Five years ago Pahari Korwas were to be found only in the thickest forests on the hills. Families lived 
separately from each other often at great distances in isolated huts and it was never their habit to visit villages 
on the plains. But whenever tliey found that the need of food or clothing was serious they used to iorm 
gangs and go on plundering expeditions mto the plains. They had no land or plough cattle or proper agri- 
cultural implements. They carried bows and arrows and axes for cutting wood. All the cultivation which 
they knew was what is known as leora. that is to say. they used to fell trees on the slopes of the hills and burn 
them. Then, when the monsoon broke they would just scratch the surface of the ground with small iron 
implements and sow millets known locally as madita, rahir, hendey, sutru, etc.” 

Owing to their habits the Pahari Korwas were regarded simply as a wandering gang of looters and so 
the .State authorities compelled them to come down from the hills and settle down in villages. They were 
supplied with land and plough-cattle and seed grain. Mr. Ghosal states further that they generally pass the 
whole day roaming about on the hills and in the forests and still live on the edible roots which they collect 
there. They also eat any kind of meat which they can get including that of the cow although it is said that 
they are beginning, no doubt under Hindu influence, to give up this habit. 

(6) Dihari Koncas or village Koruas. 

The Dihari Ki.Twas are noticeably cleaner than the Pahari Korwas. especially the women. Their cus- 
toms. however, vary very little from those of the sub-tribe living in the hills except that, of course, they are 
not so priraiti\e. The exogamous groups have generally the same names as those of the Pahari Korwas, 
but the Hansdwar gotra is regarded as superior to the others and in some villages men of this gotra will not 
dine with those of others. 

Religion. — Religious observances are slightly flifferent to those of the Pahari Korwas. The principal 
creed is ancesti.r worship. Dulha Deo i.s also an object of veneration and Mahadeo is propitiated through the 
agency of the village Bairja. The principal festival of the year is at the Xawa Khann when Dulha Deo and 
the family ancestors are wor-iliijiped on the same day. The womliip is done by placing a small heap of new 
rice on a specially cleaned spot in the house. A brown* coloured hen is set to feed on thi.s rice. If it refuses 
its life is saved .and nothing is offerefl to the ancestors in th-at year. If the hen eat.s the rice the fcther of the 
family calls out f’.f..id p.vrents and grand parents, Iiere arc our offerings to you. Please take them and keep 
the family in good health." Then the victim is killed by blows of the fist and further offerings of cocked rice 
and dal and rice-];eer are nmde. Later in the festival a .similar ceremony i' jierformed in the name of Dulha 
Deo. but for tl.i.s a red coloured hen is the victim. The prayer pronounced is “ Good Dulha Deo, here is our 
offering. I am tiou ing to you. You are our .moestral g.od. Keep our cultivation prosperou.s and the members 
of our family in good healtli.” The throat of the hen i.s then cut with a knife. This form of woiship takes 
place once only in the year. For the prupitiatiou of Mahadeo each houschulil gives a small hen and handful 
of rice to the villaee Ilaiiia cnnually. No other deities or ghosts are separately worshipped by the Dihari 
Korwas but the Raiqa is respon.sible for the jir.ip.t'ation ol the viliagc Bh/'ts, of whom the principal are Path 
Bhut and Kuntli Blial. Bhuts exist in evert coiner of the village. In some villages sacrifice Ls performed 
only to ancestors and not to iJulha Deo. In most places the Sohraid is observed when the horns of the vil- 
lai'e cattle are smeared with oil and their feet washed with rice-beer. The cattle are also given rice to eat 
on this occasion. It is not customary fr*r anyl.oUy to sow his field until the Baiga has sacrificed the iiens 
C( fleeted from the villatrers and h.as fii^t s. iwn his own. (The significance of the selection of a bird of a certain 
colour for .sacrifice is not known but is regarded as important in almost all Dihari Korwas villages. Among 
other tribe.s goats which are sacrificetl at certain festivals are also required to be of particular colours.) In 
the case of any epidemic appearing in the village an offering, in which the fruit of the castor plant and fowls 
from the principal part, is made by the Ba.gn, who thus keeps evil spirits out of the village. 

Burial and rtuirriage ceremonies. —Dead lx, dies are disposed of in practically the same way as among the 
Pahari Korwas. An interc.sting rite i.s de.sf-ribed as follows by the Korwas themselves : — 

“ Near the head' of the grave we generally keep small quantities of paddy, millet, cotton, etc., and water 
in an earthen pot, the brim of which is invariably slightly broken. We also place there sticks used for clean- 
ing the teeth. The number of the sticks depends upon the number of days which are to elapse before the 
final funeral ceremonies, {This custom i.s oUseried also by the Bhuinhars of this tract.) For boys and girls 

*ProbaMy the (dIouf of a piloted partridge. 
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these are performed 5 days after death, for young men and women 7 days after death and for grown-up per- 
sons 10 days after death.” Females are generally buried with their faces upwards and males with their faces 
downwards, the head, as in the case of the Pahari Korwas, pointing to the north.” 

In some villages it is considered that a pregnant woman will become an unfriendly ghost after death 
but in others this belief appears to be non-existent. The details of funeral ceremonies, like those of wedding 
ceremonies, vary considerably from village to village. 

When negotiations are being made for a wedding it is considered extremely unpropitious if a fox crosses 
the path of the bridegroom’s party. The actual wedding ceremony is in some particulars very similar to 
that of the Oraons, Rautias and other tribes in the same tract. By the side of Mandiv'x post a grindstone 
is placed on the ground and upon it five small heaps of rice are placefl separately. On one heap a copper 
pice is laid, on a second a piece of haldi, on a third a betel nut. The bride stands in front of the bridegroom 
with a winnowing basket in her hands. Her younger brother places some fried paddy in this (winnowinv 
basket) while the bridegroom holds the hands of the bride from behind. They then move round the Mandwa 
five times shaking the winnowing basket until all the rice falls on the ground. Each time as they circle the 
mill-stone the bridegroom catches hold of the leg of the bride and knocks over one of the heaps of rice. The 
usual anointing with oil or signing with vermihon of course follows. This form of ceremony is observed in 
Pandhrapath and other villages, but in Kardha.na, which I visited, the most important part of the ueddmg 
ceremony appeared to be for the bridegroon to stand with his left foot upon the right foot of the bride, 
who remained in a sitting posture, and to anoint her head five times from a leaf full of oil his hand being 
guided by an elder relation. Upon completion of this ritual all the spectators cheer loudly and a similar ritual 
is performed bj’ the bride. 


6. Chtks of Jashpur (Kharsoda). 

1. Cannot eat or drink with Gandas or Pankas, but do the same work. Where Gandas and Pankas are 
found Chiks are not. Consider themselves Hindus but do not wear the sacred thread. 

2. Worship only their ancestors. The village Baiga propitiates Mahadeo on their behalf. 

3. Eat most kinds of flesh, but not cow, rat, snake, cat or monkey. 

4. The marriage ceremony is much the same as that already described for the Dihari Korwas of the tract 
and fofiowed also by the Rautias and Oraons. 

5. Dead buried head north, feet south flat on back. Xo food is put in the grave or in the mouth of the 
corpse, but unhusked rice is scattered from the house of the deceased to the burial ground and all that remains 
is left with the basket at the head of the completed grave. Xo memorial is erected. There is a caste dinner 
from 5 to 10 days after death according to the age of the dead person. Xo belief in after life. 

7. Xagasias {Ud.aipur Statf.). 

1. There are no sub-tribes, but there are at least twenty-four gotras, each one named after a different 
kind of snake. 

2. The Xagasias will not dine with nor take water from Xagbansis, who mark their foreheads with ver- 
milion and whose bodies are tattooed. The Xagasias have neither of these customs. Their uomen wear 
bangles of brass and wear white clothing. Xose rings and coloured clothing are not allowed. Their tradition 
is that they came from Xagpur (presumably Chhota Xagpur) and that they are descendants of Shesh Xag, 
who was white. 

3. The wedding ceremony is the usual mixture of tribal and Hindu ritual. There is no sacrifice of an 
animal or bird, but after a ceremonial bath in the river, the bridegroom shoots nn imaginary deer seven times 
with a bow and arrow. At the seventh attempt the Bhanto (sister'.s husband) of the bridegroom, who con- 
ducts most of the marriage rites, runs away with the arrow. The bridegroom pursues him and if he cannot 
catch him has to pay a fine of one anna. 

4. The objects of worship are Xag Deo, the cobra or snake god, the Sun, the Moon. Dulha Dt-o, Bliagwan 
(presumably Mahadeo) and ancestors. Ghosts and spirits of trees, etc,, are not worshijiped. For snake 
worship an idol representing the cobra is prepared from kneaded flour. Xo other images are made In times 
of illness the Baiga is summoned to propitiate Shitala Devi. 

.5. Dead o.rc generally buried, head uoith. feet south. PMdv and cotton are .scattered on the «ay to the 
grave. .-V pot of water is placed by the grave. A little water is sprinkh-d in the month, oi the corpse nith 
some mango leaves, first by his next-of-kin .and then by otiu-r rcdatives. .Ston-s or logs of wooil o'- thorns art 
placed over ordinary giavcv to keep off wild anim.als. but for an impoitant man a ir.oniimeut of plnsten d mud 
is made with a fence. The cot on which he died or was carried to tla- uravc i., left there. Tim 'em.'iiiine 
ceremonies resemble tho.se of other tiihes in the iieivhbuuihood, 

6; There are very definite contrasts hetweeii the Xaga.sias of I'daiiair and the Xagasias ( .'t'shpur. who 
are known locally as Kisans. The latter have two siib-tiihi-s the Senrhr.ia and tin Teliha, tie .hirraer of 
whomuse vermilion and posrsibly correspond to tlm Xagli.aiisis of Ud.i.ipur. The Tcliha X.'.rasias of the 
Khuria hiUs who were ciuestioned stated that they had no (jetrn^ at all. .\ncestor worship is leaily the nnh 
form of religion, the ordinary f.°stivals of the tract are ob.served and at the SnvdJunKi i hie ken- aie sacrificed 
to the spirits of th“ dead with ritual very similar to that followed hv the Korwr.s of .Irshpnr. Dulha Deo 
is not venerated, but Baigas perform terenionios for the village gods and ghosts. In some villa.L'PS the dead 
are burned, in others they arc buried head north and face upwards. On a cremation pyre fen .'des are laid 
upwards and males face downwards. The funeral ceremonies and wedding ceremonies resemble the.se of 
other tribes in the same tract. 

8. Xagbaxsis. 

Russel! mentions Xagbansis only as sub-tribes or clans of Rajputs, Daharias and Gonds. I have been 
unable to identify them definitely hut those in Udaipur and .Tashpur eert.sinly do not apjiear to be cither 
Gonds or Dah.arias. They state, in fact, specifically that they are not tlonrls. It appears likely that they 
are merely a division of the Sendiina Xagasias mentioned above or a branch of the Kharias who have a Xag- 
bansi division. The following is briefly the information obtained from them : — 

(1) Their gotras are ; — Flumar, Baghin, Diidhkanra, Sukra, Manakbia. Baranga. Klierwar, Bagaria, 
Kansar, Lobra, Samrath, Kutuwan, Bhuiyan, Pradhan, Baiga, Manjhi and Rajpuria. These are exogamous 
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=ects After a aid is married she will take no food cooked in the vessels of her parents but she will eat food 
cookKl by her brother in metal and not earthen pots. She wiU not eat food cooked by her brother s wife 
even in metal pots. 

(■■’) Mahadeo and Bulha Deo are worshipped in a month of Kartik when a goat and coconut and spices 
are offered to them. There are no special shrines but Dulha Deo is worshipped within the house and Maha- 
deo outside the house after leeping the place where the sacrifice is to take place. A Baiga is called to ofiSciate 
at the ceremony to Mahadeo. 

(3) The dead bodies of well-to-do persons are burnt but others are buried with the head to the north 
and feet to the south. No monument is erected. 

(■i) The Natrbansis say that their ancestors came from Nagpur (presumably Chhota Nagpur) and that 
thev are named after Nag.' the snake. They eat all kmds of flesh except the cow, the pig and other unclean 
meat. They regard themselves as Hindus and assume the sacred thread when they are married but not 
earlier. It woidd appear that they are Hinduized Nagasias or Kharias. 

9. Ratjtias of Jashpcb State. 

These notes are additional to those to be found in Russell’s Castes and Tribes. 

1. Three sub-divisions— Baraik, Naik and Parap. The order is that of their precedence. They consider 
themselves Hindus and the first two sub-divisions vrear the sacred chread. The sub-divisions are exogamous. 

2. There are the following exogamous septs Kirketta (Kirketta bird), Aind (eel). Nag (cobra), Bagh 
(tiger), Singh (lion), Dandwa (Dandwa fish) and Barwa (wild dog). They are totemistie and the sept animal 
is duly venerated. 

3. Near Jashpur both Dulha Deo and ancestors are the object of worship, in the Khurai hills only an- 
cestors. No images for worship are kept in the house or in the village. The ritual is almost exactly as des- 
cribed for the Diliari Korwas. The Baiga of a group of villages as elsewhere performs the ceremonies for the 
village gorls and the spirits of hills and comers iKhnnta pat). The Baiga calls on many names but in Champa 
Tnli village the people remember only Sri Pat. In Sitonga village two rivers have their source— vSri and Bonki. 
From the'day they rose the spirit Sri has been worshipped through the Baiga, who is a Nagasia by tribe. 

4. There are no bachelors’ quarters. The marriage ceremony in the Khurai hills is the same as that 
already described for the Dihari Korwas in many details. When a bride is being sought it is most unlucky 
to see a partridge or a stii bird. The following is the description of the worship of Dulha Deo at a wedding 
given to me by Rautias in Champa Toli village —The girl is taken in a sort of palanquin to the wedding 
which in some villages, is home by Oraons. .\fter completion of the marriage ceremony a heap of . rice is 
made and a goat of khasia colour (reddish colour with black markings) is brought and fed on this rice. It is 
then killed outside the house by a Mow of an axe on the back of the neck. The blood is brought into the 
house and sprinkled on the rice and Dulha Deo is invoked three times, first when the rice is heaped, next when 
the goat is fed and last when the blood is sprinkled. The prayer is for the happiness of the husband and wife. 
.■\fterwards the rice is thrown into the stream and the flesh of the goat is eaten by the family and the guests. 
Other details of the ceremony are similar to those of other tribes in the neighbourhood but on the second day 
a mango tree is worshipped by a barber who may be either male or female. The bridegroom is carried to any 
mango tree where resin is burnt and he has to sprinkle ghee, flour, molasses and resin on the fire. A thread 
IS tied round the tree and a branch taken from it or from any other mango tree to be fixed in the ground under 
the bride’s tnnndirn. The barber then takes the bride to perform the same ceremony. The usual ritual of 
applying vermilion to the face and throat of the newly married couple follows and after this has been done 
the barber distributes rice to all the gue.sts and sprinkles water with the mango leaves first upon the bride- 
groom and then upon the liride. He also ties together the clothes of the bride and bridegroon. The ceremony 
at the mango tree is said to have been handed down according to the tradition of their ancestors. 

.5. In the Khuria hills those who can afford it bum their adult dead. Children and those who die un- 
natural deaths are buried. Nearer -lashpur the tribe generally buries its dead — head north, feet south, flat 
on the back. No implements or ornaments are buried with the body but paddy is scattered from the house 
of the deceased to the grave and some is left at the head of the grave. No memorial is erected. 

6, Forms of tattooing and style of dressing the hair are a matter of taste. But the choondi (long scalp 
lock) must be left. The women wear earrings of rolled leaves like the Dihari Korwa women of the 
neighbourhood shown in the illustration. 

10. Bhuinhaes. 

Much will be found about the Bhuinhars or Bhuiyas in Pusley and RusseU. The process of time has 
however brought about a good many changes. 

1. The Bhuinhars of the neighbourhood of Pathalgaon in LMaipur State stoutly deny that they are the 
same as Bhuiyas, who live in Cun pur and Raigarh. These Bhuinhars claim to have come from Garha Mandla, 

2. Around Pathalgaon the following exogamous gotras are found. They are definitely totemistie, Dumen 
(the dumen tree) Mnrhi (a vegetable), Sali (a tree) Nag (cobra), Mikra (spear grass), Maji, Chitki, Raki and Ali. 
In Jashpur State the gro(r(7.5 seem to be different. The following were found: — Ahind (eel), Harhuria (a 
speeie.s of snake), Kirketta (a species of bird), Goha (Gecko), Beng (frog), Thithio, Tope, Saras (various kinds of 
birds), and Chorant (spear grass). Veneration of the totem is observed in various ways, for instance people 
of the Chorant gotra take a ceremonial bath if there is a forest fire. It may be noticed that in Jashpur the 
totem names are the same for many neighbouring tribes. 

3. Ancestors are worshipped especially at the yaicakhnna festival. In Jashpur chickens are sacrificed 
but not in Udaipur. In villages of both states resin is burned as a ritual. Around Pathalgaon (Udaipur) 
the Bhuinhars separately worship also the sun and the moon. Mata Devi is propitiated for small-pox. 

4. The dead are buried, head north, feet south. In the Khuria Zamindari males are interred face down- 
wards and females on their backs. Other ritual is similar to that among various tribes in the tract (including 
the custom of placing sticks for cleaning teeth on the grave). Logs and stones are placed on graves to keep 
off animals. 

5. Other ceremonies vary little from those already described as common in the Chhota Nagpur States. 
In the Khuria hills rice-beer is used freely in their performance. 

6. Bhuinhar women are tattooed on their arms and ankles, but there are no particularly distinct forms. 
The Khurai Bhuinhars stated that there are also Munda Bhuinhars and Sonjhara Bhuinhars from whom 
they will not take cooked food. 
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11. Biehors. 

Russell has a very brief note upon this tribe, but a full account of it will be found in Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Boy’s book “ The Birhors Colonel Dalton’s description of the tribe was “ a small dirty miser- 
able looking race, who have the credit of devouring their parents ”, and the physical characteristics of those 
whom I saw in Udaipur bore out the first part of this description. Thej’ still wear their hair long and ipatted 
and often hanging over their faces. 

2. There are no sub-tribes m the tract of Udaipur around Rairooma Khurd. The exogamous gotraa 
there are: — Sunwani Eandi, Barih, Kasondih, Goira, and Chenga. None of these names appear in Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Roy’s list of the totemistic clans of wliich he had information. Marriage is adult and is per- 
formed almost exactly according to the ritual of the local Kanwars and Gonds. 

3. The dead are buried, head north, feet south on the back. (Roy states “ head pointing south ”.) For 
important men a chahuira (platform) of mud is raised over the grave, and some roofing is put up over it. The 
cot on which a man died — if he did die on a cot — or his bier is left near the grave, and also an earthen pot 
with a little rice in it. No rice is scattered on the way to the burial ground. A purification ceremony is 
performed from two to eight days after the funeral according to the time which it takes to collect the kinsmen 
for the feast. 

4. Mahadeo is the object of veneration. These people seem to have forgotten the gods or spirits wor- 
shipped by their ancestors. A day is set apart for a ceremonial sacrifice m the mouth of Kartik. There is 
no image or shrine, but the place where the offering is to be made is heped wAh cow dung and water. 
Coconuts and betel nut are offered after “ Horn ” has been burned. There is no animal sacrifice to 
Mahadeo. The Birhors do not consider themselves to be Hindus. 

5. There are certain special birth ceremonies. As usual among almost all tribe,s the n.avel cord is cut 
by the mother. It is buried, not, as generally, in front of the entrance to the house, but at the place where 
the birth takes place. Seven days after a birth a chicken is sacrificed to the ance.stors of the faniilv. The 
feet of the child are washed with milk, and water is poured into an earthen pot. The names of individual 
ancestors are called in ^urn, and as each is called a grain of rice is dropped into the pot. M'hen one of these 
grains floats the child is given th.e names of that ancestor and it is thought that the soul of the latter has re- 
turned in the new-born child. This ceremony, which is exactly the same as the naming ceremony of the 
Oraons described by Father Dehon, is generally performed by the head of the house but oooasionall.v a BaUja 
is called to do it. In times of illness the Baigu is called to propitiate Mata. 

6. Almost every kind of meat is eaten except cows, oats, snakes, dogs, rats, crows, tigers and bears. 
They eat monkeys but have had none for six years. The inonkevs are snared m a net. out up like a goat and 
curried ; the flesh is rather tough. These Birhors have no recollection of haidng eaten human flesh. 

7. There are bachelors’ quarters for both sexes in Birhor villages, known as the “ Derwa Ghar ’’. Boys 
live separately from the girls. 

8. The Birhors are bi-lingual, speaking their own language and Chhattisgarhi. They work as labourers 
and also follow their traditional occupation of making rope from creepers. The women are tattooed, if thev 
can afford it. 

9. Dalton held that the Birhors are a sub-tribe of Kharias. Those in Udaipur resemble the Kharias 
very little. The latter have in fact become largely Hinduized and their customs are similar to those of others 
Hinduized tribes in the tract. They haye totemistic gotraa : — the Kirketta bird, the dhum dhum fish etc. 
In this tract Dulha Deo is their god : otherwise they still follow the description given in RusseU. 

12. Majewars (Udedha, Udaipur St.ate). 

They claim to have no connection with the Majhis or with any other tribe, and have no sub-tribes. They 
have the following exogamous gotraa (which do not correspond to the list in Russell) : — 

Sunwani (Suwar is a title), Khunta (a peg), Jhingri (tree frog), Dhuma (a flower), Murhi, Sitar and 
Chhengga (meanings not explained). 

2. Mahadeo alone is worshipped, (Russell says Dulha Deo.) There is a platform for him in every house 
but no image. -A goat is saoriliced to him once or twice a year, at .sowing time and at HoU. Chickens are not 
sacrificed. Betel nut and rice are also offered up. Marriages arc perforinod according to common rites by 
the Baiga and panches. 

3. Dead are buried, head north, feet south — lying on the right side. The personal effects of the de- 
ceased are placed on top of the grave. For important men a small temple or liousc (Matt) is erected over the 
grave. 

4. Dancing is popular. They begin ceremonial dances inChait and fini.-^h in Pha 2 un, before sowing. 
They also dance at weddings and have the Karam Raja dance as dcscribe-d by Russell. 

13. Saoktas (Semipaixi, Ud.ai."ur). 

This tribe or sub-tribe offers a curious example of degradation due to economic reasons. Thev state 
that they are really Kisan Jlajhi who migrated from Sirguja, where there are large numbers of their relatives 
They have taken to basket work and are therefore cla.ssed with the low caste Turis, and have changed their 
name to Saonta. They are related to the Majhis of Chiro village and intermarrv with them. The title Man- 
jhi, “ village headmen,” is invariably adopted by ihe Santals (Saoiitas) in some tracts (see Russell's short 
note). The Saontas dine with Majitis. but not with Majhwars, which confirms the claim of the Majhwars 
that they are distinct from Majhis. 

2. Exogamous gotraa are : — Murhi (a species of vegetable), Baiha.Sua(a parrot). Tuchsi Sua (a tUfferent 
species of parrot), Koksa (a kind of fisli), Paridhia and Doma. The totems are respected in the usual wav. 

3. Mahadeo and Dulha Deo are worshipped in Phagun, and at sowing time. There is a small shrine 
of Dulha Deo in each house and a covered sl.rine of Mahadeo for the village. Ancestors are also worshipped. 

4. They do not eat cows, pigs, cats, dogs, snakes, frogs, crocodiles, etc., but eat other kinds of flesh. 

5. Dead are buried head north and feet south, on the back, with new and old clothing in the srava. A 
handful of rice is thrown on the grave. There is no memorial stone. 

6. The marriage ceremony is ordinary. Two young unmarried girls take a leading part in the ritual. 
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7. Like all the tribesmen of Chhota Nagpur the Saontas are great dancers. I noted that their great 
drums were larger than those of any other tribal dancers in the neighbourhood. 

14. Oraons. 

The customs of these cheerful and prolific people vary from tract to tract in Chhota Nagpur, but most 
of them will be found detailed in the works of Father Dehon or of Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, or in Rus,sell’s 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces. The god Dharmes (Dharmesha) mentioned by those three ob- 
servers was known only in certain villages in Udaipur State. Elsewhere in the Central Provinces the Oraons 
except of course the Christians, worship principally their ancestors, and Dulha Deo and Burra Deo (equival- 
ent presumably to Dharmes), whilst the village Baiga as usual propitiates Mahadeo, Mata Devi, etc. Every 
where they have their own Deicars who know magic and are called in time of sickness and to lay evU spirits. 
These may belona to any caste or tribe. 

2. The various local ceremonies of sacrifice, marriage and burial are according to ritual already describ- 
ed for the Korwas, and other tribes of the same tract. Squirrels are inauspicious to Oraon wedding parties 
in some villages. Dead bodies are burned by those who can afford it. Others are buried head south, feet 
north on the back. Ornaments are buried with the dead. No monuments are raised. There seems to be 
little difference between the ritual performed in Udaipur, the Khuria hills and the Jashpur plateau. 

3. The exogamous golras are named after various totems — animal, vegetable or mineral. There is no 
social precedence and Oraons throughout Chhota Nagpiu appear to be permitted to marry into any gotra 
other than their own. 

4. The bachelors’ quarters, known as the Dhumkuria are separate for boys and girls. As mentioned 
in the Report the Christian Oraons stUl retain a bachelors’ dormitory and continue the ceremonial of cicatriz- 
ation. It is said that they also often perform weddings according to tribal rites after the church ceremony. 

• 5. The tattooing of Oraon women is rather distinctive — and is generally profuse. The illustration is 
prepared from a diagram kindly sent by the Superintendent of Udaipur State. Tattooing is shown on one 
arm only because the pattern on each arm is generally the same. There is no definite custom that it should 
be done on either arm or on both arms. 

6. On the .Jashpur Plateau where most of the Oraons are Christians, they are contented and fairly in- 
dustrious cultivators and labourers distinguishable only from other castes and tribes by then physical 
characteristics. Of those in the Khurai Zamindari Mr. Ghosa! writes : — 

•• Both males and females are very ill-clad. The women do not generally cover the upper part of their 
body when they move about among their fellow villagers, but conceal their breasts when they see 
a stranger. They usually wear a cloth only from their waist to their knees.” 

7. The Oraons are great dancers and must be ranked with the Marias, Murias and Parjas as the leading 
exponents of the art in these Provinces. They are of course extremely fond of handia (rice-beer). 

15. Gadabas. 

I met a few Gadabas in Bastar State, the census total is 395 only and the tribe is not found elsewhere 
in these Provinces. The younger people speak only Bliatii, but the old ones know their own language, which 
is quite unlike "ny other in the tract. They say that they are the hereditary palki-bearers of the State. They 
consider thcmaelves like the -Murias and will eat food cooked by Murias although the latter will not takeany- 
thino cooked by them. In the houses inspected, which were constructed of bamboo wattle and mud, they had 
a separate room for a kitchen ” because of the heat They bury their dead on their backs, naked, head to 
east and feet to west. It is stated that stone slabs are erected as memorials — where sacrifices are offered 
occasionally. The men wear their hair in buns behind and shaved in front. I missed in Bastar the dress 
which I had seen Gadaba women wealing some years previously in the neighbouring district of Vizagapatam. 
Evidently the Bastar Gadabas belong to either the OUar, Bodo or Parangi section of the tribe, who do not 
wear the dress peculiar to other sections. The latter is so remarkable as to merit a summary of the descrip- 
tion from the Vizagapatam Gazetteer : — 

“ The dress of the men is ordinary. ’Women have round their waists a fringed narrow cloth woven by 
them on primitive handlooms, the w arp being hand spun fibre of different jungle shrubs, the wool cotton dyed 
at home with indigo and morinda cilrijolia and arranged in stripes red, blue and white. Over or under this is a 
bustle made of some 40 strands of stout black cloth woven from other shrubs and tied together at the ends. 
Round the upper part of the body is another cloth similar to but smaller than the waist-cloth. On the right 
forearm from wnst to elbow arc a number of brass bracelets. Over the forehead is a chaplet of cowTie shells, 
white knsa grass seeds, or the red and black berries of ahrus precatorhis. In the ears are enormous 
coils of thick brass wire (one specimen was found to be 8 inches across and contained 20 strands), 
which hang down on their shoulders and in extreme cases prevent them turning their heads except 
slowly and with care. Details of the costume vary locally. The reason for the bustle is that a goddess in- 
cognito visited a Gadaba village and asked a woman leave to sit on a cot. She was told that the I'oor was 
the proper place for beggars and therefore decreed that all Gadaba women should wear bustles to remind 
them of their churlishness. 

I endeavoured to get photographs of these picturesque people in Jeypore on several occaions, but although 
they frequently work on Public Works Department road construction they Were shy of the ordeal. 

The Chuddur Penk (small Gods) or Household Gods of the Gonds and the Phara Pen or Clan God, by 
W. H. Bhoobert. 

The religion of the Gonds has leen dealt with very fully in Volume II of Russell’s Tribes and Castes of 
the Central Provinces, pages 97 to 118. In that article a distinction has been drawn between the village gods, 
the tribal gods and the household geds. fc'ome description of these household gods is given in a note by 
Mr. J. A. Tawney, sometime Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwara, included in the Central Provinces Census 
Report for 1881, in which he observed — 

“ I may mention that it is somewhat difficult to get a Gond either to confess that he has any household 
gods or to show them. The be.st w ay is to send off the father of the family on some errand and then to ask his 
unsuspecting wife to bring out the gods. You generally get them on a tray and some of the villages wiD 
help her to name them,” 
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Mr. W. V. GrigBon, Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur, recently made some enquiries in Gond villages in the 
district regarding the existence of Chuddur Penk there now. The following description has been put together 
as far as possible in his own words from rough notes which he most kindly made available to me : — 

“ The Chuddur Penk are worshipped often in the house and especially at Jiwati festival. I was shown 
them by an old PartUi (six-god) Gond of Mundepar. He was very reluctant at first, but on hearing me des- 
cribed as proficient in Gond legends and lore, agreed : ho first washed his hands and feet and then bade me 
ait on the threshold of his verandah from where I could see into his ‘ Pen kholi ’ or ‘ god-room ’ through the 
door D shown in the rough plan of the house reproduced below. 
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The gods were tied in cloth inside two handis (earthen pots) called the Pent Atka, suspended from the 
roof above the chabutra (platform) at B. This chabnlm is used for their worship and is known as Bina- At 
A there was another small breast-shaped Bini on which there was a small offering of juari bread, because 
this Bina contained the ghosts (Sana equivalent to the Bastari Hanal) of the Gond’s father and mother, who 
were dead but whose ghosts had not been united with the dead of the Pari (clan) in the Penkara (clan god’s 
threshing floor) at some place in the Balashat district, near Katangi, for lack of money, although the Pen- 
gadwa (custodian of the clan god) had actually summoned rav informant to go there. The latter said that 
the trip would cost him Rs. 40, which he could not afford. 

The smaller handi contained only five Chuddur Penk, made of wood and shaped like phalloi, coloured 
with vermilion and sendur. These five out of the six household gods are made for a six-god Gond by his 
Samdhi (Soyera), maternal cousin, or some other close connection on his wife’s or mother’s side. The sixth 
god, I was informed, had flown awav. but was a piece of (tng-shaped iron. My informant had not had a new 
one made, because he was old and poor and without heirs. But if he did^want one. the Gond Lohar and his 
wife would make one for his Samdhi worliing both stark naked by night, as when they forge a new Pharapen 
(clan ^od) for a Penkara. 

Besides the Chuddur Penk this man had in another big handi what he and all the Gonds there described 
as Mahadeo — a double image about two inches tall with small emblems erect in front — and another image of 
Parbati. These were collectively described by all as Mahadeo but had no other Gondi name. This deity, all 
the Gonds said, had nothing to do with the Phara pen, confined to the Pari (clan) god of the Penkara, but was 
a purely domestic god to be worshipiied in the PenkhoU of the house along with the Chuddur Penk. The images 
were of roughly cast brass, and were stated to have been made at Badamba, two miles beyond Deolapar 
and a mile east of the Great Northern Road, by a Gond Kasar. One of the emblems, a little white excres- 
cence, in front of the Mahadeo, is intended to represent a conch shell, and is known as Narayan Deo. The 
worship appears to consist of washing the image and the Chuddur Penk. As the old man was likely to die 
soon and is childless I enquired the fate destined for his Mahadeo and Chuddur Penk. It was unanimously 
stated that Mahadeo and Chuddur Penk would be tlwown into the river after a funeral ceremony. If a father 
has three sons, on his death the house Mahadeo and Chuddur Penk pass to the eldest. The families of the 
younger sons ordinarily remain joint with that of the eldest son and so they do not have separate gods in their 
own houses. To demand separate gods is a sign of feud destroying the family unity, or sometimes of 
amicable partition of ancestral property. 

From enquiries made in a number of places I found that the Penkara of various septs of six-god Gonds 
and seven-god Gonds were situated at different villaaes often quite remote from their own places of residence. 
A good Gond will go to his Penkara twice a year on the occasions of Gara Nairn and of Wanjeng Naica. He 
then pays Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 to the Pengadiva. and the god is washed. Such visits are also paid to the Pen- 
gadwa to offer what are fees or fines (they use the Hindi word dand, or the Gondi badai, such as wedding fees 
{manning baiiai). cradle fees (iikar badai) and fines for getting maggots into a wound (phara rota dand or bara 
deo ka dand), or for being handcuffed, whether any subsequent trial results in acquittal or not. A Gond who 
visits the Penkara must be shaved all over and give a dinner after offering a goat at the Penkara. He takes 
with him three companions of his own pari and has to pay all their expenses. 

For the offence of fornication with a man of her pari a woman is never forgiven. A man may be if he 
turns away the woman with whom this offence has been committed, and pays a pancJuiyat fine and penkara, 
dand. Women are never allowed inside the penkara because they would become mad if they entered it. 

The ceremony of entrusting the soul of a dead man to the Pengadira is described as follows. The matern- 
al first cousin of the dead man’s heir slavs a he-goat 'oy striking it on the skull with an axe. It is then 
eaten by all the panches. This is done at the house of the deceased. His daughter-in-law, or, if he has none, 
some girl of a clan in which his son could marry, and his daughter then drag the head of the goat to a place 
appointed for the Gi«Wi (betrothal of the ghost) where it is buried in a hole dug bv the maternal cousin 
(Soyera) of the man, all those present dropping on it earth and raohua juice. The Bhagta (Shaman, man 
possessed by a famUiar spirit) is then possessed bv his dzo, looks up to the skv and claps his hands together. 
When he opens his hands a wet grain of rice is found which is considered to be the dead man’s soul. This is 
wrapped up in cotton and a new cloth. The maternal cousin (Soyera) leeps the spot selected for the gnddi 
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and lights the ceremonial dips (saucer-like utensils in which small wicks float in oil). The heir then provides 
a pailli of juar or gram which his wife, that is the dead man’s daughter-in-law, has brought and left at the 
g^tddi. This grain is taken away by the dead man’s daughter, who, being married, belongs to another clan 
or pari. This is considered as the paring, or bride price. If, however, the heir has not enough money to provide 
the bride price and to take his father’s ghost to the Gadwa the daughter of the dead man looks after the* Jiica ’ 
(ghost) which the Bhagta has found in the grain of rice until the heir has procured the money necessary 
for the ceremony. She plasters mud round the cotton wool in which the grain of rice is wrapped and keeps 
it in the ground under the floor of the front verandah of the house. The place is leeped over and every day 
the woman offers a little of her food to the Jitca. It is in return for handing this grain over to him when he is 
ready to take it to the Gadwa that the bride price is given by the heir to his married sister. The grain is kept 
in the house of the heir and not in that of his sister. It is interesting to note that at the Guddi or the cere- 
mony of the betrothal of the ghost, the married daughter and the daughter-in-law go in procession round the 
Gicddi behind the Bhumka of the village seven times if they are seven-god Gonds and six times if they are 
six-god Gonds, etc. The whole ceremony is as expensive as a wedding except for the difference in the bride 
price. 

When he has sufficient money the heir takes the Jiiva or ghost, wrapped as it is in cotton wool and new 
cloth, to the house of the Gadwa. The cloth is tied on the back of the Gadwa and he goes through a full 
marriage ceremony with his own wife passing seven times round the usual salai or mohva pole. The Gadwa 
then opens the cloth, takes up the grain, places it in oil and empties it into the Gadwa pot, so re-uniting the 
soul with the Pari or clan”. 
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8. The Kurmis of Chota Nagpur. 

By W. O. Lacey. 

Mention has been made in Chapter XII of the Bihar and Orissa Report of the claim to Kshatriya 
status advanced by the Kurmi caste. It was at first supposed that this claim was confined to those Kurmis 
who r^ide mainly in Bihar proper and in the United Provinces and who.se 'traditional pursuits are cultiva- 
tion and domestic service. For census purposes it has always proved impossible to distinguish this com- 
munity from the Kvrmi ilahtos of the Chota Nagpur plateau, as their habitat is not in all cases a reliable 
guide ; in the census tables therefore they all appear together simply as Kurmis ”. It has, however, gener- 
ally been assumed in previous census reports that the Kurmi Mahtos are a senfMiboriginai people, whose 
ancestors were allied to the Santal and Bhumij tribes. Instructions were accordingly issued on the present 
occasion that a return of Kurmi-Kshatrij-a might be accepted in the case only of the Bihar community. 
These instructions gave rise to a flood of protest. The “ All-India Kurmi-Kshatriya Association " took 
up the cudgels on behalf of the Kurmi Mahtos, and stoutly affirmed that “ they and the Kurrai-Kshatrivas 
of the western provinces are the same, proofs of which, if necessarv', can be produced before the Government.” 

It must be confessed that, when invited to produce these proofs, the Association showed no great eageinass 
to respond and eventually took refuge in the following generalities which, besides being unsupported 
by evidence or illustration, would undoubtedly be contested by many persons who have considerable ex- 
perience of the Kurmi Mahtos: — ’'(11 The sections and sub-sections are similar. (2) The occupations 
are the same. (3) The habits and customs are similar.” But the favourite authority of those who 
maintain the kinship of the two communities is Dalton's Descriptice Ethnology of Beng d (1S72), in which the 
following passages occur : — 

“ In the Province of Chota Nagpur the ancestors of the people now called Kurmis appear to have 
obtained a footing among the aboriginal tribes at a very remote period, and in more than one 
part of Manbhum have supplanted tliem. There are traditions of struggle between them and 
Kolarian aborigines of these regions, and, th.ough the latter generally managed to hold their own, 
we find in some places Kurmi villages established on sites which, we know from the groups of 
rude stone pillare or cenotaphs still conspicuo-is. were once occujiLed by Bhumij or Manna.s. 
and in others vestiges of ruined temples appertaining to Hindu or .Jaina ■■.ettlements, both most 
likely belonging to successive generations of Kurmis, amid.st villages that have for ages 
been occupied by Bhumij 

Though the Kurmis include so many n jble families, their social p asition in Bengtal is not high. They 
are not evenjahcharaniva or a tribe from whose hands a Hindu of the higher castes would drink 
water, but in Bihar this honour is accorded to them. The .social oust'oms and religious observ- 
ances vary much in different districts. Where they are found ,n common tenancy with non- 
Arvan tribes, they conform to many usages which tiiey must have acquired from the latter, 
and, following their examples, svverve considerably from orthodox Hindu practices. The 
Kurmis employ Brahmans as priests in all ceremonies e.xcept marriages." 

Finally he describes them as ” luiqucstionabiy Aryan in looks ” and thinks it probable that they are the 
descendants of some of the earliest of the Aryan colonists of Bengal. 

2. An entirely different view was tr.ken twelve years later by Ri.sioy in his Trihe\ «>:.'? Cartes of Bengal. 
In his opinion Dalton's rem.arks about their pha»ical appearance " referred only to the Kurmis of Bihar, 
and the caste bearing the s.une name in Chota Nagpur and Grissa belonged] to an entireiy different tyjie.'’ 

He found them to be “short, sturdy and of very dark complexion closely resembling m feature 

the Dra vidian tribes around them In Manbhum and north of Orissa it is diiKoult to distinguish 

a Kurmi from a Bhumij or ,a .Santhal, and the latter tribe, who are m.>re particular about food than is common- 
ly supposed, will eat boiled rice jweparetl by Kurmi ; and according to one tradition they regard them as 
half brethren of their own sprung from the same father, who begot the Kurm s on the elder and the .Santhals 
on the younger of two sisters. The distinct and well-pre-served totemism of the caste is noticed at length 
below.” After finding that “ the sections in use among the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur are purely totera-siio 
and that a large portion of the totems are capable of being identified,” he comes to the oonolusion that *' the 
Chota Nagpur Kurmis are derived from the Dra\’iCiian .stock and are perhaps a Hinduised branch of the San- 
thals.” 

3. In Volume V (ii) of his Linguistic Surrey of India Sir George Grierson writes that the Kurmis of Chota 
Nagpur “ are an aboriginal tribe of Dravidian stock and should be distinguished from the Kurmis of Bihar 
who spell their name differentia' with a smooth instead of a hard r. These two quite distinct tribes have been 
mixed up in the census.” M.iny of these people speak a language of their own. commonly known as Kurmali, 
although, as Sir George Grierson points out, in Manbhum this language is not confined to the Kurmis alone 
but is spoken by people of other tribes also. In Barara state, where it i.s spoken by undoubted aborigines, 
it is known as Sadri Kol. This language is a corrupted form of Magahi. but, to quote ag-aiu from Sir George 
Grierson. “ in this belt Maghahi is not the language of any locality. It is essentially a tribal language " — 
just as Hlal Paharia, a corrupted form of Bengali, is the language of the aboriginal tribe bearing that name. 
With regard to the spelling of Kurmi with a hard r, it has been verified from the local officials that this differen- 
tiation is observed still. It may posses.-- real significance, but the general tendency in Chota Nagpur to make 
the r hard is a circumstance that should be borne in mind. 

4. In the District Gazetteer of Manbhum (1910) Mr. Coupland writes that the distinction between the 
Kurmis of Bihar and those of Chota Nagpur, “ which is now generally accepted, is exemplified in this district 
by the fact that marked traces of the characteristic Kolarian village system remain, the Mahlo or village 
headman of the Kurmis corresponding exactly with the JIanjhi of the .Santhals, the Sardar of the Bhumij 
and the Munda of the Ho races.” The Kurmi Mahtos are included among the tribes exempted from the 
Indian Succession Act. By a printing eiror the name appeared in the original notification (issued about 20 
years ago) as “ Kurmi. Mahto ” and in the revised notification which was issued very recently the word 
“ Kurmi ” only is retained. There is no doubt that, until quite recent years, the two communities were 
agreed in repudiating any connection with one another. The Bihar contingent would commonly allude 
to their namesakes of Chota Nagpur as the “ Kol-Kurrais,” and the latter were no less spirited in averting 
their independent identit}'. Not only inter-marriage, but interdining was entirely out of the question. Even 
to-day, although it will presently be seen that these restrictions have been formally abolished by resolutions 
passed in solemn conclave, and although it is probably true that the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur no longer take 
the same pride in their ancestry that they used to do, no authentic case has come to notice of inter-marriage 
between the two peoples. The Superintendent of the Leper Hospital at Purulia writes that “ a Kurmi constable 
from North Bihar at present resident in this hospital was very scornful when I suggested his eating with our 
local Kurmi patients.” The same correspondent states that, in spite of Risley's observations about the (then) 
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prevalent totemiam of the caste, he himself had for years been unable to find a Kurmi with a totem name 
“ Within the last few months, however, at a village 21 miles from here I was assured by a fairly educated 
villager, very proud of being a Kurmi, that his name was Bok (paddy bird) — obviously a totem name.” 

5. The question at issue has in late years been agitated in courts of law. In the case of Ganesh Mahto v. 

CAarart 3/aAfito, which was taken to the High Court (A. I. R. 1931 Patna, 305), both parties were 

Chota Nagpur Kurmis and they both admitted that they were aboriginal by race, the dispute being in regard 
to the succession law by which they were governed. It was eventually held that, where parties to a suit ad- 
mitted that originally they were aboriginal but their families had subsequently become Hindus and had adopt- 
ed the Hindu religion, if was upon the party alleging tliat they were not governed by the ordinary Hindu 
law of inheritance and succession to prove any special custom or rule of custom prevailing among, e.g., the 
Kurmi Mahtos of Chota Nagpur. This ruling, while of considerable interest in itself, clearly does not help 
to establish the kinship between the two Kurmi castes. More pertinent to this question is the decision in 
Kritibash ilahton v. Budhan Mahkmi (6 P. L. T., 604, 1925) that the term aboriginal in Chota Nagpur denotes 
race only and implies nothing as to religion ; on the other hand, the term Hindu has in Chota Nagpur refer- 
ence only to religion. There can be no question but that the Kurmi Mahtos are completely Hindnized and 
have been for many years. They are in general much better educated, much more prosperous and enterpris- 
ing, than the other aboriginal tribes or the low-caste Hindus, and they have siicceederl in retaining their self- 
respect in a ilegree which is uncommon among primitive tribes convened to Hinduism. It is doubtless this 
oircumstance which i.s now leading them not only to identify themselves with the Hindu caste which happens to 
bear the same name but also to join with that caste in affirming their Kshatriya origin. 

6. Whatever the motives may be, there has certainly been a great deal of agitation in this behalf during 
the last decade. In the year 1923 easte sabka^t were held in more than one centre of Manbhum district and 
various resolutions were passe-l. It was decreed that Kurmis sliould no longer eat chickens or drink wine; 
Kurmi women should work not as casual labourers for persons belonging to other castes ; they (the women) 
should wear a second garment, and .should not g > to the bii~ar by themselves but should always be accompa- 
nied by menfolk of their own easte : when a Kurmi died, his .sradA ceremony should take place on the twelfth 
day after death, as «ith tlm Kshatiiyas of Bengal, instead of on the tenth day as heret clore. The 17th session 
of the '■ all-India Kurmi-Kshatriya conference'' was held at Muzalfarpur in the year 1929, and three dele- 
gates from Manbhum were pre.-'Cnt as representatives of the Cliota Nagpur Kurmis. There it was settled 
that thei'c is no diffeience between the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur and the Kurmis of Biliar proper. The three 
dclegatc.s returned lioine from the conference after taking the sacred thread.” This was followed in the same 
year by another large sahha at Ghagarjuri in Manbhum. which was attended by a representative of the Kurmis 
ot tile United Provinces, and on this occasion “' it was settled that the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur and Kurmis 
of United Provinces and Beh-ir are akin to each other and there will be inter-dining and inter-marraiges among 
the said Kurmis ; ” also that " the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur would join closely with the all-India Kurmi Ksha- 
triya Association and will be guided by the directions of it.” At this gathering “it was explained that the 
Kurmis are Kshatriyas and they have right to wear sacred thread, and some fifty Kurmis wore the sacred 
tliread in the conference with the iiclp of genuine Brahman priests.” The correspondent from whom the 
foregoing extracts are quoted, himself a Kurmi Mahto and a member of the legal profession, adds that “ there- 
after the Manbhum Kurmis began to take jangupabit, though less in number.” His ingenuous narrative 
continues; — “ The Kurmis' conference caused a great sensation among the Kurmis, and thecastegot the 
courage of raising theirstatus. And there was such wonder in the mind of the non-Kurmis of Manbhum that 
Panohet raja, hailng emne up from the ancient Kshatriya royal family of the district, accepts the Kurmis as 
Kurmi Kshatriya.s. The Panchet raja took great intere.st in the upliftment of the Kurmis. He advised the 
social leaders of this community to carry out the re.solutions passed in the Ghagarjuri conference, and he gave 
them power in writing fur the purpose, and the mass carrietl out the resolutions of the Ghagharjuri conference 
to a great extent." In 1931 the session of the all-India Kurmi Kshatriya conference was held in Manbhum, 
and was signalizcfl by the adoiition of the sacred thread by more of the local Kurmis — the estimates vary 
frrim two hundred to a thou.sand. The same correspondent notes that “some orthodox Kurmis residing in 
Para and Barabhum P. S. made protest meetings against the use of sacred thread by Kurmis, but the use of 
sacred thread is incre.asing day by day in all p.irt.s of the district of Manbhum.” 

7. It may be questioned whether this movement is calculated to promote the best interests of the Kurmi 
Mahtii cajiiimunity, -Vs aboriginals, they receive tile benefit of a special measure of protection from the re- 
venue laws of Chota N.igpur ; for in, stance, the transfer of their holding to non-aboriginals is not permitted. 
It may be that the true po.sition in this respect i.s not appreciated by many of them. On the other hand 
they may be prepared to forego such privileges for the greater honour and glory which they believe will accrue 
to them in their new status ; and it is quite true that, in view of their material prospectity, thej' do not stand 
in the same need of protection as the cdlier aboriginal tribes of the locality. As already stated, it is not pos.sible 
to give accurate statistics of the Kurmi Mahto community, but something over 660,000 "Kurmis'’ were 
enumeratcfl on the Chota Nagpur plateau, and the overwhelming majority of the.se (about half of whom were 
found in Manbhum district) would undoubtedly be Kurmi Mahtos. 


Note by the Census Commissioner for India. 

It IS suggested in view of what Halton says, and after all he is the earliest authority, that the Kurmi- 
Mahtos represent an amalgamation of the brachycephalie Pamiri stock which it has been suggested in the 
Report preceded the Rigvedic Aryans as invaders of northern India. This would account for the traditions 
found by Dalton and for the existence in Kurmi-Mahto villages of rude stone monuments which may have been 
the remnants less of expelled Kolarian tribes than of the Kolarian ancestors of Kurmi-Mahtos amalgamated 
with an intrusive stock itself partly as.sirailated to the aborigines in the course of time. 

There is still time to clear up the point. Careful measurements with coefficients of racial likeness, and 
blood tests, should show in what respects the Kurmi-Mahto diffiers from the plains Kurmi, and also from the 
Munda, Santhal and Oraon. If it be found that he has a definitely higher degree of brachycephaly and a 
definitely higher proportion of B blood group than is found in the Kolarian tribes without reaching the stand- 
dard of the plains Kurmi in these respects the hypothesis I suggested will be fairly established, and the Kurmi- 
Mahto a clear monument of the Alpine migration into India and the process of its absorption. 


J. H. H. 
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9. Notes on the Santals and other Chota Nagpur Tribes. 

(i) The Santals? 

By W. G. Lacey. 

The number of Santals enumerated in Bihar and Orissa at the present census was 1,712,133. They are 
easily the largest of the primitive tribes found in the province, and they outnumber every Hindu caste except 
the Goalas and the Brahmans. They are of course most numerous in the district which bears their name ! 
rather more than one person out of every three in the Santal Parganas is a member of this tribe. Over the 
province as a whole there has been an addition of 234,662 (or about 16 per cent.) to the number of Santhals 
enumerated at the last census. 

2. The early history of the tribe is stiU wrapped in mystery. Some hold that they, along with other 
Munda peoples, entered India from the north-west, and have steadily moved in an eastward direction ever 
since. A later theory, which is perhaps more generally favoured by present-day investigators, holds that 
they came originally from the east and penetrated to a point a little beyond Benares before they began to 
turn back again. The views that have from time to time been advanced on this subject are reproduced more 
fully in the District Gazetteer of the Santhal Parganas, which also contains a most interesting account of their 
traditions, tribal organization, religious beUefs, social customs and other characteristics. 

3. There is no doubt that by the beginning of the nineteenth century the Santals had established them- 
selves on the plateau of Chota Nagpur. Hazaribagh, Palamau and Singhbhum appear to have been their 
especial strongholds at the time, but they were alreadj' beginning to make their way towards the district which 
is now known as the Santal Parganas. It was in the middle of the century that their migration to this parti- 
cular locality took place on a grand scale, and it has been suggested that many of tlie persons shown as immi- 
grants into the district at the census of 1901 were the survivors of those who had taken part in that move- 
ment. But by that time they were already on the move again. “ The Santals,” wTOte Mr. (now Sir Edward) 
Gait in 1901, ” are spreading north and east, and the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in the districts 
that adjoin the Santhal Parganas, but makes itself felt even further away, in those parts of Dinajpur, Raj- 
shahi and Bogra which share with Malda the elevated tract of gansi-laterite known as the Barind. These 
wanderings of the Santhals have hitherto been confined to a laterite soil, and they are said to be averse to the 
payment of rent. In what direction they will spread when they have finished their work of reclamation in 
the Barind it is impossible yet to conjecture. The future alone can show whether they will then accept the 
inevitable and settle down as permanent rent paying cultivators, or move further afield, ov’ercoming their 
dislike to alluvial soil, or retrace their steps and rove once more in the infertile uplands of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau.” 

4. The table below shows the strength and distribution of the Santhal tribe in Bihar and Orissa and in 
Bengal at the time when the above words were written and the variations that have occurred at each subse- 
quent census : — 

Locality. 

1 

Bihar and Orissa : 

Santal Parganas 
Pumea 
Bhagalpur 
Monghyr . . 

Hazaribagh 
Manbhum 
Sighbhum 
Feudatory States 
Elsewhere 

Bengal 

Dinajpur . . 

Malda 
Bogra 

Rajshahi . . 

Jalpaiguri 
Birbhum . . 

Burdwan . . 

Bankura . . 

Midnapur . . 

Hooghly . . 

Murshidabad 
Elsewhere 


Actual number of Santals. Percentage of total population. 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901? 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1,712,133 

1,477,471 

1,407,346 

1,298,347 

40 

8-9 

3-7 

3-6 

754,804 

676,450 

608,149 

670,535 

36-8 

37-7 

35-6 

371 

46,995 

34,995 

21,023 

6,843 

21 

1-7 

11 

0-4 

30,799 

33,503 

25,249 

26,632 

1-4 

1-6 

1-2 

1-3 

26,742 

23,080 

20,479 

19,857 

1-2 

11 

10 

1-0 

129,103 

98,738 

93,269 

78,379 

8-5 

7-7 

7-2 

7-7 

282,315 

238,747 

2.32,296 

195,400 

14-6 

15-4 

150 

150 

108,890 

94,381 

88,241 

77,363 

11-7 

12-4 

12-7 

12-6 

309,540 

261,791 

247,791 

211,937 

6-7 

6-6 

6-3 

6-4 

22,981 

15,777 

11,377 

11,500 

•09 

•07 

•05 

•05 

796,656 

712,040 

670,689 

570,727 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

130,338 

120,211 

110,244 

110,101 

7-4 

7-0 

6-5 

4-7 

72,145 

72,140 

66,520 

52,126 

6-8 

7-3 

6-6 

5-9 

5,351 

7,182 

5,836 

4,533 

•5 

•7 

•6 

•5 

25,591 

21,300 

14,145 

4,858 

1-8 

1-4 

1-0 

•3 

27,859 

23,988 

32,641 

10.895 

2-8 

2-6 

2-5 

1-4 

64,079 

57,180 

56.087 

47,738 

6-8 

6-7 

6-0 

5-3 

101,522 

79,090 

65,978 

46,533 

6-0 

5-5 

3-3 

30 

114,577 

104,912 

115.017 

105,722 

10-3 

10-3 

101 

9-5 

169,750 

152,751 

161,523 

148,391 

6-1 

5-7 

5-7 

5-3 

38,013 

34,963 

23.992 

9,966 

3-4 

3-2 

21 

•9 

22,725 

18,401 

14,393 

12,556 

1-7 

1-5 

10 

•9 

24,716 

19,913 

15,314 

23,308 

•07 

•06 

•05 

■08 


During these thirty years the total strength of the tribe in the two provinces combined has increased from 
1,869,074 to 2,508,789. This represents an increase of over 33 per cent, in a single generation — a rate of 
growth just double that achieved by the population of this province as a whole, and a striking indication 
of the hardy, prolific character of the tribe. 

M53CC H 
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5. The first decade of the century witnessed an acceleration of the outward stream of migration from the 
Santal Parganas. At the census of 1911 the number of persons born in that district and enumerated elsewhere 
was no less than 321,283, an increase of 95,000 over the figure recorded ten years earKer. Not all of this 
vast army of emigrants were Santals, but it is safe to say that the great majorit v of them were. For, although 
conditions during the decade had been generally favourable for a rapid increase of population (particularly 
on the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where the average rate of growth was as much as 14 per cent.), there was an 
actual decline in the number of Santals enumerated in their home district. The flow into the Barind was still 
strong, the districts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi being the recipients of most of the fresh emigrants to this part 
of Bengal. Further to the north-east the tea-garden districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling absorbed a sub- 
stantial overflow, while some 59,000 Santals were found still further afield in the province of Assam. But 
his decade saw also the beginning of a new movement into the purely alluvial tracts of Purnea and Hooghly 
districts. Moreover, the Santals were now showing signs of retracing their steps in a southerly and even in a 
westerly direction. The increase in their numbers during this period (1910-11) in ilanbhum, Hazaribagh 
and the Orissa States is too great to be ascribed entirely to natural growth. In the two first-named districts 
the coalfields were the main attraction, and the partiality of the Santal for labour of this kind was respon- 
sible also for a marked rise in Burdwan district. 

6. During the next decade the eastward current of migration was very much less pronounced. The total 
number of emigrants from the Santal Parganas in 1921 was less by about 23.000 than it had been at the pre- 
vious census, and, despite the iU-health and economic distress of 1918 — 20 which prevented the population 
of the province as a whole from registering any progress, the number of Santals residing in the Santal Parganas 
was greater at the end of the decade than it had been at the beginning. This circumstance is the more remark- 
able because agricultural scarcity had compelled many who would not otherwise have left their homes to emi- 
grate to the tea-gardens of Assam, and over 84,000 Santals were enumerated in that province in 1921, as 
compared with 59,000 in 1911. Very few fresh emigrants found their way into the Barind. but the thrust 
into Purnea and Hooghly continued, and there was a temporary movement across the north-western border 
of the district into Bhagalpur. 

7. The present census does not record the number of persons born in the Santal Parganas and enumerated 
outside the province. Emigrants from that district to other parts of Bihar and Orissa are almost, but not 
quite, as numerous as they were ten years ago, but there must have been a hea\w decrease in emigration to 
Bengal and Assam. It is significant that in this province the strength of the tribe has increased since 1921 
by 16 per cent., while in Bengal the rate is barely 12 per cent. In practically none of the Bengal districts, 
except the collier^’ areas of Burdwan, is the increase in numbers out of proportion to the natural growth of 
the tribe ; and, although of course it is not suggested that aU the Santals who were enumerated in Bengal 
in 1921 have remained there ever since and multiplied in the ordinary course of nature, the figures do indicate 
that there are nowadays very few fresh emigrants who are making a permanent home in that province. In 
Assam statistics of Santals were not compiled on the present occasion, but there has been a decline of just 
over 1,000 in the number of persons speaking Santali as their mother-tongue, and it is therefore probable 
that the number of Santals has fallen also. Within the province of Bihar and Orissa there has been a further 
development in the streams of migration to Purnea. Hazaribagh, Manbhum and the States. The present 
indications, therefore, are that the movement of this tribe to the north-east has been definitely checked for the 
time being, and that a great number of them are settling down in their own district as permanent rent-paying 
cultivators. Such migration as is now taking place is not governed by any fixed principle but is the result 
of ordinary economic pressure, and its direction is determined by the availability of land (whether laterite 
or alluvial) and the scope for labour of a kind which appeals to the Santals, such as work on tea-gardens or in 
coal-mines. 

(ii) Notes on the Santals. 

By P. 0. Boddiny. 

The Santals are as a people endogamous, but divided into twelve e.xogamous septs of which 
one is reported lo.st. Marriage between persons belonging to the same sept is forbidden. Per- 
sons who break this custom or rule are outcasted, if they belong to the same subsept. The 
septs referred to are divided into a number of subsepts, theoretically in twelve in each sept, in 
reality sometimes more, sometimes not so many, ilarriage between persons of the same sept, 
but of different subsepts is not looked upon as quite good, but such ones will not be outcasted! 
These subsepts have possibly something to do with a wish to find a way out of the difficulties 
in finding wives. It should be remarked that in counting relationship the mother’s side is not 
taken into account, e.xcept for the nearest relatives. Their traditions tell that during their 
ancestors' stay in a country called Champa their ‘ kings ’ belonged to the Klsku sept, the Nurmu 
sept were priests, the Soren sept were peadas or soldiers, the Hembrom sept were ‘ princes’, a 
kind of nobility, the Tudu sept were musicians and workers in iron and the Baske sept were 
merchants or traders. There is. however, no precedence among the septs at present, but some 
of the septs are theoretically in mical. in this way. that most septs will not intermarry with 
persons of especially two septs. I am under the impression that peojde of these despised septs 
may, where not known, have declared theni.selves as belonging to one of the other septs. 

The organization is democratic, interwoven with ])atriarchal strains. In a gen uin e. Santal 
\-illage there are five officials, a headman and his deputy, a custom morum and his deputy, and a 
man who is the headman’s me.ssenger and often the most influential village official, wherefore 
he is nicknamed the ‘ big headman.’ Besides they have two priests, the nto naehe, village priest, 
who has to worship (sacrifice to) the national godlings, and the kudam naeke, lit. the priest 
of the place behind the house, who has to attend to the worship of the spirits supposed to reside 
in the neighbourhood. As a rule the positions may be called hereditary, e.specially so far as the 
headman is concerned ; but the village people may depose any village' official and elect a fresh 
one. So far as the headman i§ concerned, they have to get the deposing and the electing sanc- 
tioned by the local head of the district. In this connection a very curious cu.stom should be 
mentioned. The month of Magh is with the Santals a month of importance : during this month 
the servants leave and fresh ones are engaged. Then the village people after having^ had a sacri- 
fice to the national godlings eat and drink, whereupon they all surrender their positions and 
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lands into the hands of the village, the headman his office to the village people, and these their 
lands to the headman, only reserving for continued possession their old sites and their huts. 
The Santal expression is explained as meaning “ their wives.” All the officials do the same as 
the headman, also the priests. A week or so afterwards the headman calls the village people 
together and gives them plentifully of beer to drinlf and offers his services again as headman and 
is accepted as the only possible good headman ; afterwards all the other officials do the same, 
and also the village people receive their lands back. It is now looked upon as a pretext to come 
together and drink during the off season ; I have mentioned it, because it is an indication 
of how Santal society in former times has managed the community. The village is practically 
ruled by the headman and his deputy : nothing of a socially binding character can be done 
without the headman being a party to it he as the representative of the village. In villages 
where there is no regular headman the Santals will appoint one of their number to be what they 
call a ‘ beer-headman ’ (because beer is an integral part of their social function) who functions as 
their representative and leader in all social matters. As will be understood, their social system 
is a democracy with chosen leaders to which responsible authority is given. In all social matters, 
and also in other matters that they do not wish to bring before a court, the village council, called 
the Five men, probably a name adopted from the Hindus, will pass judgment. Any one may 
go to the headman and complain ; the headman sends the godet to call the village people together 
at a certain time and a suitable place. The headman wull act more or less as the president ; 
everybody may be present and also speak ; the contending parties mav bring somebody 
or other, even several persons to assist, Santals wffio are known to be able to talk well and are 
supposed to know the Santal customs and ‘ law ’. There may be endless talk, but in the end 
they generally manage to do what is right, although the opposite may also happen, especially 
when some of the council have been bribed by money or by beer, or some other .-trong influence 
has been able to make itself felt. It is not, however, often to hear complaints. One peculiarity 
should be mentioned in this connection a village council will generally not pass judgment, until 
a guilty person has confessed ; many devices are resorted to and much time is spent in attempts 
to bring this about, when the council are convinced. In cases where the inhabitants of more 
than one village are concerned a combined meeting is arranged, generally under the presidency 
of a parganait or a so-called Des-manjhi. It should, however, be mentioned that this old method 
of adjudicating matters is now getting more or less out of vogue. Instead of parganaits they have 
got sardars in many places and these hold more or less regular meetings having a more official 
character. The village councils, however, continue ; one might be tempted to style them peace- 
making councils, or an institution to restore normal conditions in the community. They try 
to do away with all causes of social disturbances. To give one, otherwise rare example. When 
a case of social scandal has been settled and the guilty party fined they dig a small hole in the 
ground. Into this the complainant, the one punished and a representative of the village council 
each put a small ball of cowdung and another of earth into the hole, whereupon the hole is filled 
up with earth and a stone put on it, and it is said, that if any body should mention the matter 
now settled and buried, he will be punished and will have to pay the double amount of what the 
guilty party has paid. It is symbolic action. 

The highest national council of the Santals is the hunt-council. From the middle of April 
the men of the country-sides have great hunts. They hunt during the day through a forest 
and assemble in the evening at a place previously agreed on, called gipitic. i.c. ‘ assembled Ipng 
down ’. Here they spend rhe night partly in merry-making, but so far as the more mature men 
are concerned in judging any matter brought before this council that represents the whole people, 
e.g.. outcasting is decided on by this council and rhe judgment is enacted the dav following 
or the next. At the hunt council the vullage officials have no more standing than anybody else, 
a servant boy is equal to a parganait, they say. The place is dark and the meeting is presided 
over by the hunt-priest, a Santal who is elected for this purpo.se and who decides the time and 
place of the hunt, performs sacrifices in connection with the hunt, in fact everything. I have 
been present and have been much impressed. I am sorry to be obliged to add. that I have heard 
reports of the doings of these meetings during later years having become somewhat degraded. 

We have to do with democracy. The Santal loves his individual independence and is liable 
for thi.s reason to break away from individual authority, but is loyal in connection with the deci- 
sions of his village council, which he will not disobey, but in some verv rare cases he may appeal 
to the hunt-council, or, it must be added, may run away from tlie village, because the people 
would have no desire 1 o let him mix with themselves in all social matters ; the communal feeling 
is strong in a Santal. 

I have not said anything about the patriarchal strain. It is not much difierent from what 
may be found elsewhere. 

The Santals have a number of traditions, .some with a good many details, describing the 
wanderings of their ancestors. They begin wi^h the creation of the world and of the first human 
pair, describe how these were holy, until a being, indentified wuth the present principal godling, 
called Marang burn (lit, the big mountain, and whose real name is said to be Lita. a name found 
in their name for the rainbow’, Lita’s bow) presented himself to them as their grandfather and 
taught them to brew’ beer and induced them to drink ; they became drunk and during this state 
M53CC h2 
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had intercourse with each other and thus lost their sanctity. The traditions further tell, how 
humanity became depraved and God decided to destroy mankind, which he did, except 
that he shut a good pair up in a cave in a mountain called Harata. While they were there God 
destroyed all others by rain for seven days, whether it was fire-rain or other rain, the gurus say 
they have forgotten*, but in one of their songs “ fire-rain ” is used, and in what is told in stories 
about what happened when the pair came out from the cave, destruction by fire is pre-supposed. 
All present mankind are the descendants of this pair. They wandered together, until they came 
to a large plain called Sasang beda, lit, a turmeric plain along a river. Here they were divided 
into races, and the Santals into septs. From here the ancestors wandered towards the East, 
until they reached their present home. When recited, as is done at least twice in the life of a 
Santal the traditions are brought up to the moment of recitation. It will be seen that the earlier 
parts of the Santal traditions are heard like a corrupted edition of the first chapters of Genesis. 
According to the traditions the Santals and their ancestors have been wanderers from one 
country to another, sometimes staying for generations in one country, but when moving always 
more or less moving towards the East ; and when emigrating at the present time the main 
direction is towards the East, not to the West. 

All their traditions maintain the same direction and all present day Santals believe that they 
have come from the West. Some gurus, however, commence their recitations by stating the 
‘ birth ’ of the race was towards the rising sun. This may or may not point in another direction. 
The traditions also tell that the first human pair were created of earth, but on the water. Here 
we very likely have some details introduced from foreign sourcesf. The traditional story is as 
follows : — 

“ Thakur ” made the first human pair of earth ; but when he was going to give them soul 
(life) the “ Day-horse ” came down and kicked them to pieces. Thakur was 
grieved and said, he would not make them of earth ; he would make birds. So 
he created a pair of swans {hds-hdiil) having taken [hair) from his breast. He 
kept this pair in his hand and breathed on them, and they became alive and flew 
off. But as they did not find any place to alight, they came back to Thakur. 

Then the day-horse came down along the gossamer thread to drink water. When doing 
this he spilt and left some froth ; this floated on the water. 

Thakur now told the two birds to alight on the froth. They did so and were floating about 
all over the sea. But they had nothing to eat. 

All was covered by water, and Thakur called upon a number of animals to bring up earth > 
none of these succeeded until the earth-worm was asked ; but he promised to do 
so, provided the tortoise would stand on the water. The earth-worm had his tail 
on the back of the tortoise, ate earth with his mouth and let it come out on the 
back of the tortoise. (It is this part that I have taken to be borrowed.) 

Now Thakur harrowed the earth, thereby producing hills and valleys. The froth men- 
tioned adhered to the earth and Thakur sowed different seeds of grass and trees at 
last all kinds of vegetation. The birds made their nest in a clutch of Sirom 
grass {Andropogon nmricalm), the seed first sown. Here they laid two eggs, and 
from these a boy and a girl were hatched out. Thakur instructed the birds how to 
feed them. They should let the juice of what they themselves ate fall on cotton, 
and this they should put in their mouth to suck. The next trouble was to where 
they should keep these when they grew up. They again implored Thakur, who told 
them to fly and find a place. They fly towards the setting of the sun and found 
Hihiri Pipiri, and at Thakur’s order the)' took them there flying with them on 
their backs. This was the place where the first human pair lived. What happened 
to the two birds afterwards is not known, they say. 

One thing more should be kept in mind. The Santals have a number of folk-tales dealing 
partly with witchcraft, partly with ojha-dom — the ojhas are their medicine-men — , partly with 
some fabulous beings. What is heard in these stories reminds one of Eastern matters. The 
man who according to their traditions first taught the ancestors medicine was a man, undoubtedly 
a Hindu, named Kamru. They also tell, that at one time their country and Kamru’s country were 
bordering on each other ; this might point towards a time when the ancestors were living near the 
present Oudh — they have folk-tales that mention their stay in these parts in so many words. 
On the other hand they have folk-tales that mention the Kamru coimtry, and I have often 
been wondering whether this is not the old Kamrup. 

It is not possible to be absolutely certain. The present day Santal language has in its voca- 
bulary a large number of words that are related to words found in many of the languages spoken 
all over Eastern Asia and on the Pacific islands. There does not seem to be any question of rela- 
tionship, only whether the connection has been in the Ea.st or in India or even before the ances- 
tors of the present-day Santals came to India. I may mention, that some scholars are at 


* Cf. Part 1, Chapter XII. One Santal account definitely describes the rain as one of fire. — J. H. H. 

t The Santal story of the creation of human being.s out of mud has many parallels in Assam, Burma, Indonesia 
and Oceania. It is shared by the Korkus of Central India. — J. H. H. 
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present trying to make out a relationship between the Munda languages and the Finno-Ugrian 
group of languages, and if this could be proved, it would influence our ideas to a certain extent. 

In connection with rice the Santals have terraced cultivation. I do not remember to have 
seen the ridges revetted with stones. The slopes may be fairly steep, but never anything like 
what is seen in the Hills. 

I have never been able to discover traces of megalithic stones or dolmens, etc., among the 
Santals. The cause of this may be, that the ancestors at one rime deliberately gave up certain 
old customs and adopted new ones under Hindu influence, as the traditions expressly state. 
Among the customs given up was burial of the dead for which cremation was sub.stituted with 
an addition that the bones — general iy only two or three small ones — are taken t o the Damuda river 
and immersed there at certain ghats. 

The old way of building a house was to fix poles in the ground close together and plaster the 
walls with earth. Or the po'es might stand somewhat apart the spaces between being filled up 
with branches kept in position by saplings. At present very many Santals daring the dry season 
build walls of earth and fix a ro#f on these ; this they have learnt from the Bengalis. The roof 
will be mentioned below. 

The following is a description of how a Bantal would go about building a house for himself 
some fifty years ago ; for smaller houses the practice is followed now also. The man brings 
timber from the forest He fixes nine poles in the grouiid in three rows, three poles on each side 
and three higher ones in the middle and fixes three beams on the top of each of the three rows 
of poles. Next he fixes cross beams in pairs one pair at each end and one in the middle. Next 
he puts the roof rafters into position with three rows of saplings tied on one row at the fop. one 
in the middle and one row at the eaves. Thereupon he makes a raiueworl: of thin branches or 
split bamboo tied to the rafters and finally thatches the roof, using preferably a wild grass, 
called sauri {Heteropogon contortus, R. <& S.) Thereupon he prepares the walls, filling the side 
walls with branches and plasters this, i.c.. his wife does all the plas eiing and earth work. 
Inside in one corner a low partition is put up, to separate a small space for the ance.stors, called 
hhitar. The centre pole is called Kham Khunti. the principal supporting pole. 

Stones do not play any role in Santa! house-building. 

Above description refers to houses with a two-gabled roof, by the Santals called bcwgla orak 
Another form is a house with four-sided roof, by the Santals called aitom orak, lit. umbrella 
house. Now-a-days all Santals may have houses of either description, but some must have the 
bhitar in a house having a two-gabled roof, or in the umbrella-roofed house and not in another. 
It depends on the rules of the sept to which the man belongs. 

So far as houses are concerned there 's outside a village headman's house, provided he a 
non-Christian, a so-called manjhi than, a place for the original headman, by manv Santals consi- 
dered to be the first man. As a rule it is a small square place with a four sided roof rest ng on 
four poles, on^in each corner and one pole in the middle ; sometimes one sees only a pole corres- 
ponding to the above mentioned central one. At the foot of this a small stone is placed, repre- 
senting the spirit of the original headman. Here sacrifices are made to his spirit. Instead of the 
stone one sometimes may see a head of wood, the only sculpture that the Santals have, probably 
borrowed from the Hindus. The Manjhi than is generally erected in the village street on the 
side opposite the headman’s house. People frequently meet here for talk. 

Widows frequently wear only white clothes and no ornaments. This is likely something 
adopted from the Hindus, as it is not compulsory, and widows frequently remarry. 

The sun, moon and stars are considered to be animate beings, the sun being the male, the 
moon female and the stars their children. A shooting sta- is called a star-excrement,* a comet 
a tail-star. Ursa major is called Budhi jHirkom, i.e., the old women’s bedstead, only, however, 
the foui' stars. The three stars, the shaft, are called burs' kmnbroko, the fire-pan thieves ; the 
star furthest out from the bed is always kept so far away, because he is always laughing. The 
three stars of the belt of Orion are called arar ipilko, the yoke stars, and three small stars close to 
the yoke are called arar lalakko. the yoke cutters or dressers. The Pleiades are ca led sorcnko ; 
what soren means, I am not at present prepared to say, but it may be mentioned, that one of the 
twelve Santals septs is called soren. and .-oren sipahi, ‘ the soren soldier ', is a very frequent 
combination. Two small stars near Vega in Lyra are called potem beJe. the dove eggs. The 
milky way is called ha' dahar panjar dahar. lit. the market place way. the rib way They 
have a few other names, but as I am not sure of what they represent, I shall not mention 
them now. Of the planets Venus is as a morning star called Bhurka ipil and as an even- 
ing star sukar. this borrowed from the Hindus. One of the planets, rising in the morning, 
is called angak ipil, the dawn star; the same is also called adratia, lit. the hal-night 
star, and cor kheda the thief pursuing star, because it is believed that when thieves see 
this star they cease thie\’ing and return homef. This star is generally Jupiter, but may 
also be Venus. As regards eclipses they have a couple of explanations, partly possibly bor- 
rowedf. The most common is that once upon a time the sun or the moon or both together 

* So the Kuki in Assam. — J. H. H. 

t So the Angami calls the Evening Star the Thief-watcher. — J. H. H; 

f Close parallels are found in Assam. See Assura Census Report, 1921, appendix B, and Folk-Lore, XXXV'I Xo. 2 
(June 1925). Some Astronomical Beliefs in Assam. — J. H. H. 
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stood security for humanity, when they had to borrow food from the Dusad, a certain godling 
As the men are unable to pay back, Dusad now and again catches hold of the sun o" the moon to 
get his dues : this happens during an eclipse and the Santals call out and beat their kettle-drums 
to make the Dusad let his hold go. To explain the moon’s phases they have a story. Formerly 
the sun and the moon had many children, the boys were staying with their father the sun and 
the girls with their mother the moon. On account of the terrible heat of the sun and his sons, all 
stars, it was felt as if all on the earth should be binnt up. The moon then suggested to the sun. 
that they should eat their children, and the sun said to his wife, that she should eat her daughters 
first : if this was not sufficient, he would also eat his sons. Then the moon — a woman, we know 
their trickish nature, the narrator adds — put all her daughters under a large bamboo basket 
and hid them, whereupon she went to her husband and said, that now she had eaten all her girls, 
and still the heat v. as just as bad : if he did not also eat hi.s sons, mankind would perish. The 
foolish husband then really ate his sons, all the day-stars. When it became night, he saw 
that all the girls \\ere there. He became very angry, took a sword, pursued his wufe, the moon, 
and reaching her cut her. He might have destroyed her entirely, but as the moon gave him 
two of his daughters, he was somewhat comforted and left her. ^But every month he remembers 
her deceit and puisiics her and cuts her. and the moon has very little rest, except for a couple 
of davs. The two stars are Venus and Jupiter, that may be seen during day time. 

As regards thunder and lightning : all natural phenomena are considered the acts of the 
Supreme Et ing “ he rains, blov.s, thunders ”, etc. They have several names for thundering, all 
j.robably. OLoinatcpocic, except one descriptive expression, hterally tran,slated “ cloud-sound”. 
Like a number of other pecp.'c-s the hantals believe, that the stone implements found in the 
ground are thunderbolt.®, (cief dJiiri. lit. “ stroke-of-lightning-stone ceter is their name for a 
stroke of lightning. The tale of Eama’.s shooting is heard among them ; I have, however, the 
impression that the Santals deem this only a story — some Santals may try to guard themselves 
against the lightning by keeping an arrow on the bowstring in aim against the threatening cloud. 

The Santals have a ceremony called caco chatiar, when a child or a youth is given the full 
social rights of a Santal ; it is possibly a ceremony of purification and may be gone through at any 
age from say four to twelve years of age. Without having been through this no Santal may be 
married or cremated, but having been through this every Santal is burnt, vith the exception of 
those mentioned below. The cremation is performed generally near some water ; the pyre is buih 
so that it stands North and South. After a number of ceremonies have been performed the 
dead body is placed on top with the head turned to the South. All clothes, ornaments, etc., are 
removed and a branch with leaves is placed on the body to cover its nakedness. The nearest 
male heir is the one who has to set fire to the body. When the body is burnt, the heir washes the 
bones and pours turmeric water and milk on them and puts these small bones in an earthen pot, 
viz., a bit of the skull and two bits of the collar bone. On the mouth of the pot a pot-sherd 
is put with a hole to let the dead one breathe through it, and in the hole they put a certain straw 
{Rotiboellia perforata, Roxb.) by which the dead one may go out and in*. There are a good 
many ceremonies in connection with the cremation, and also the cleaning of the place and the 
doing away of what may not have been burnt. The above details have been mentioned, because 
they show some connection wdth the Munda practices. After cremation there are many 
ceremonies, the last one being an — according to means — large festival vfith sacrifices to the dead 
ones. 

Santals who have not been through the caco chatiar are buried ; these are only very small 
children and they are buried without any ceremonies, so far as I have heard, in the forest, in a 
river bed, etc. Besides, those women who die during pregnancy are buried, if the foetus is not 
cut out after death ; I have heard that this has been done. While they who die and are cremated 
become bongas, spirits of the ordinary kind, women who die pregnant become a kind of spirits 
called curin-j, and all who die either in the foetus state or before having the caco chatiar, become 
what is called hhut. A cur in is supposed to be a spirit with a large head with hair standing out, 
and a hhit is very small. They are all considered dangerous. 

A person dying from cholera is first buried and after a couple of months or so dug out again 
and cremated. The body i.s laid in a shallow grave, covered with branches, and the earth is 
filled into the grave. There is no coffin or anything. 

Christians bury. The body is placed on a bedstead covered with a white cloth. “When 
lowered into the grave some beams are placed above the bedstead in the two sides, strong enough 
to carry first a number of thick sticks and branches and the earth filled in. 

There is no exposing of the dead body. 

The Santals believe in the continued life of the soul. At death the soul leaves its hut. At 
the last funeral ceremonies the dead one is formally sent over to the dead ancestors with a 
request to these that the dead one may not be kept at the back of the house, i.e., outside the com- 
munity. 

♦ Cf. the precfcely similar custom of tlie Kacharis of Assam (Endle, The Kachans, p. 47), the Kukis of the same 
prorince, the Kayans of Borneo, the sea Dyaks of the same island, and the Betsileo of Madagascar. — J. H. H. 

t Hindustani ctinrel. — J. H. H. 
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The ancestors have, according to the gurus, been told that God sends man to this world, 
and that He at birth gives every one by measure what he will need of food ; when there is no more 
left, he dies ; as will be understood, the Sanrals have a kind of predestination theory. They 
believe that God takes man away to the other world, judges him according to his deeds in this 
world : a good man gets a good place, a bad one a bad place. The spirits have no power over the 
good ones, but they torture those who were bad. The ideas of good and bad are naturally to a 
certain degree dependent on the thoughts of Santal society ; the pmiishments in the other world 
are often thought to be always to be exposed to the sight of what they desired most here in this 
world, Init without possibility of getting it. Certain sins are punished by the sinner being put 
in a mire of excrement. A man who dies without having paid his debts is called on to pay in 
the other world, and as he has nothing to give, they flay his back and sow salt in the sore, and 
when it heals the act is repeated. I do not think, Santalsevcr combine this idea with what 
they owe to the Hindu money-lenders. I am under the impression, that the ideas mentioned 
play no large role, if any role at all, in the daily life of the Santals. 

One may sometimes hear a Santal express a wonder whether they may become a lizard or a 
grasshopper after death ; thev have some tales, that presuppose a belief in the soul of a living man 
being able to come out through the mouth in the shape of a small lizard. I do not think that the 
Santals have any real belief in transmigration. 

The complexion is bro wn, t ' rely very dark, never black like that of Negroes, and often fairly 
light. Eyes are dark brown. I have seen two instances of something resembling a kind of blue. 
Hair is generally coarse and straight, black, in individuals sometimes a little bleached to a peculiar 
reddish brown colour by the Santals beUevedto be due lo exposure to the sim. In iudividu..ls 
the hair may be was'v and frizzly and somewhat curly, never however like what is seen in Ai’rica. 
Formerly both men and women kept their hair long, tied in a knot ;u. the back of the head, the 
men’s knot a little different from that of the women. Now-a-days men generally cut their 
hair. Women use plaits of the long hairs of the tail of a cow to a.ssist in tying their hair knots. 
Eyes are straight, generally dark, but the iris is never quite black. The nose is generally broad 
and flat ; but they admire and wish to have a high-ridged and narrower nose. The head may 
have nearly all shapes, but by far the most common is the mesoceph.tlic form. The Santals are 
generally sturdy, straight limbed and strong ; the height varies much but as a rule it is a little 
lower than what is seen among the neighbouring Aryans. Dr. Hrdlickn once wrote me that he 
thought that many Santals he had seen on tea gardens, to him seemed to be Negritoid ; I have 
myself often thought the same, my principal objection to this theory being that the Negritoid 
races are somewhat shorter in height than the Santals. 

To get all necessary facts it would be most desirable to have the Santals scientifically mea- 
sured ; it is not satisfactory to rest one’s opinions only approximate observatioas. 

I may add that rlie present-day Santals are not an unmixed race. During the last 
generations certainly, perhaps also formerly there must have been admixture of other blood, 
especially Aryan, perhaps also Mongolian. It should not be stressed, but it is a fact that the 
so-called Mongolian marks are foimd among them in certain families. 

Rice is sown iii beds the seedlings being transplanted — one kind of very rarely cultivated 
rice is sown where it is to grow — niilleis <ire sown broadcast ; the same is the case with most other 
cereals. JLiize is planted eacdi corn separately in the fiwrows by a man or woimni following the 
ptloughman. It should be remembered that the Santals have ai)])cirently learnt most of their 
cultivation from other races and are still learning; thev are among the best clearers of jungle 
in India, but must learn a good deal to become really good agriculturists. The most primitive 
and certainly olde.st implement of the Santals is a wooden bar used for digging out roots, making 
holes, etc. Formerly it was a bar of hard wood ; now-a-days a flat piece of iron is fixed in one end. 
The plough is made a log of bent or bent -fashioned wood with an iron ploughshare fixed in a 
grove on the front upside portion. There are several shapes of the handle ; the plough has a 
beam that is fixed to the yoke. They have further a hoe or pickaxe with one narrow more or 
less pointed blade : an implement called huli, a ‘ kodali ’, the most spade-like implement they 
have consisting of a blade a little curved or concave, having a handle stuck through an iron 
shaft, some four inches high, fixed vertically in the middle of the one end of the blade ; the handle 
runs parallel with the blade, is just a little longer than the blade and has a top end sutticient for 
the user to take hold of when digging. The kudi is worked towards the user, not like our spade. 
They have also another hoe, having a fiat piece of iron fixed at the end of a handle in the same 
way as the above mentioned pickaxe. -^11 iron implements are made by seini-Hinduized black- 
smiths. European made implements are coming in. 

To level the earth and to carry earth for making a ridge, etc., they have a kind of large 
wooden sLot el called karha ; a karita is a piece of flat wood, three to five feet long and ten to 
fifteen inches broad and .some three inches thick tapering towards an edge ; a handle is fixed in 
the middle. At eacli end, or in some forms in the body of the karha near each end, a comb is 
cut (the Santals call it uakic, comb), i.e., part of the wood has been cut away leaving a big 
tooth standing ; a ring, at the end of tlie shafts or chains, is fixed here, the other ends in the yoke. 
AVhen worked a man keeps the ‘ shovel ’ more or less upright by the handle and the earth is 
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dragged along. A^Tien the place where the earth is to he left is reached, the man lets go the 
handle, the karha automatically turns over forwiirds leaving the earth there, and the bullocks 
drag the karha back to the starting point. There are several kinds of karha having different 
details but the principle is the same. They have a similar implement called raksa, used for 
levelling the surface of a rice field. The raksa is much longer and has a narrower wooden board 
with two holes cut through. The rings mentioned above, or rather the chain attached to them, 
are taken through these holes and something put through the rings to prevent them from 
slipping through. 

They have f mother an implement called driion, a ciod-urusher. It is a piece of wood some 
six to nine feet long and some six to eight inches broad and thick, with a beam to which the yoke 
is fixed ; some have two beams and some no beam at all, only holes through which chains are run. 
This is used for levelling the earth after ploughing or after the seed has been sown. 

The Santals are a musical people. They have a flute with six holes and one hole for blow- 
ing. Thev are now-a-days generally bought from low-caste Hindus, but som.e Santals know 
how to make them. They have also some small pipes blown from the end, manufactured by 
themselves. They have a one-stringed fiddle also their own make, with a hollow ‘ breast ’ as 
they call it, covered with a piece of skin, often of an iguana or some large snake. It is played 
kept in front of the operator, the string being turned away. They have a couple of other string 
instruments, one a hollow piece of wood or pumjjkin. covered at the one end with a bit of skin, 
through which a double string is run. It is kept in the left armpit, the left hand stretching the 
two strings with a small bit of wood tied to the strings. It is only used when the disciples of the 
ojha go begging. It makes a marvellous sound. Another kind used for the same purpose and 
with similar sound is a bit of bamboo, often an old flute, to which pins are fixed and to these 
again two strings. At the middle of the bamboo an empty, hollowed out piece of a pumpkin 
is tied. When this is played, the pumpkin is kept against the stomach, while the playing is 
done with a wooden pin. The)’' have a dancing drum, of earthenware, covered at the ends with 
skin, and strengthened vdth leather thongs, running round the body, conical in shape, be., 
narrower at the one end, and also running lengthwise. They have further kettle drums of 
several shapes. They also have some instruments the sole aim of which is to make noise, gene- 
rally for the sake of fun. They also have cymbals. They have a horn, made of the horn of a 
buSalo cow, with one hole for blowing. They have also other blo-wing instruments, but all got 
from others. It should be noted, that flutes and horns are always made in pairs with the same 
pitch. This serves a double purpose, they will know where the parties are, when hearing the 
sound, and if lost or stolen they are able to identify a flute or a horn. Dancing drums are also 
made in pairs. The flute, the horn and the fiddle are likely the original Santal instruments. 
The Santals use bows and arrows. The bow is generally made of bamboo, but also of some other 
resilient wood. The string is mostly of hemp, but is also often of bamboo. The string is always 
fixed at one end permanently, at the other upper end it is loosely tied so as not to get ofi. Here 
there is a loop and when the bow is to be used, this loop is slipped on to the bow end. Until 
this is done the bow is more or less straight and could not be used. With the string properly 
fixed, the bow is flexed and ready for use. 

They have a large assortment of arrows, suitable for special difierent purposes. The 
arrows are mostly made of the sar grass {Saccharaw Sara, Roxb.). Sar is the Santal name for 
an arrow. As a rule the arrow has cut feathers fixed to its end ; the arrow flies straighter with 
this. At the end there is a notch cut just deep enough to take the string. Arrows without 
the feathers are called naked. To .shoot birds or small animals the arrow is blunt, having a bit 
of wood 'fixed some three inches long. To shoot animals they have arrows with iron heads. 
These heads vary very much in shape and size ; I have seen some twenty dilierent arrowheads. 
Thev also have one arrowhead for shooting fi.sh ; the head of this is not a point, but a curved 
blade. 

They have also a pellet-bow with which to project small stones. Of spears they have 
had several Irinds ; but these are not found any more. B.-ittle-axes are found in a very few 
houses ; they are of difierent shape.s and are now used for sacrificial purpose's. 

The Santals have a number of huutiug implements and fishing nets, etc. They are all proofs 
that the Santals have studied the nature of the animals, birds, etc. that are to be caught, and 
have fashioned their implements accordingly. 

The Santals are not head hunters and h.ave not had any fight with others, so far as is known, 
where any practice of this kind has been observed. It might in this connection be mentioned, 
that they keep certain hairs and claws, etc., of leopards and tigers killed, and even eat the 
flesh of these in the belief that such eating will give them some of the qualities of these animals. 

The .Santals as they are caded by outsiders, are not by any means what thev were some 
time generations ago. They have during the past been developing and altering : at the present 
time they are in a transitory .stage, and I believe I am right saying, that their very existence as 
a separate people will depend on. how they manage to work their way through the present 
times. 
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The Santals have sorue very interesting traditions that start with the creation of the world 
and the first human pair and with the developn:ent of mankind, until they were divided up into 
races and the ancestors of the Santals were divided into septs, a story that seems to be a bad 
edition of the first eleven chapters of the Genesis. The traditions further tell of the wanderings 
of the ancestors, always ajparently towards the east, a direction that the Santals follow in 
their migrations up to this date. They tell, how they tried to live in certain countries and how 
they went a'A ay, apparently often to save themselves as a people from being ‘ defiled ' by others. 
In India they have been in contact with Hinduism. I am inclined to think, that a good many 
of the low caste Hindus, or so-called semi-Hindiiized aborigines of Northern India have originally 
belonged to the same people as the ancestors of the Santals ; they have heeii absorbed by, or 
rather they have themselves originally attached themselves to Hindu society. The present dav 
Santais are exposed to similar happenings. The Mohammedans ha\ e, on the other hand, ap- 
parently not been able to influence them. 

The traditions tell, that at one particular time the ancestors deliberatelv decided to give up 
some old customs and adopt instead Hindu customs. Formerly they buried their dead ones ; 
from that time the}^ commenced to cremate. Their marriage customs veere altered to suit 
many Hindu ideas, and so on. 

They have been under the influence of Hinduism in many ways. Thev have seen the 
superiority and have felt some desire to become equal to them. iStill when one get down to their 
innermost heart, one sees, there is much hopelessness : they have a feeling, that thev some dav 
Avill be bereft their all by the Hindus. Hinduism is at the present time influencing the Santals ; 
it is not what is good in Hinduism that influences them, but specially what is grotesque or down 
right bad ; a good many attend the Hindu festivals, not to worship, but to see (as thev themselves 
call it) : and they furnish most of the din and noise. They are naturally influenced. 

They were f ormerlv a truthful and thoroughly honest people. They have learnt to lie from 
the others : they have seen, how the others manage to gain their purpose ; they try to imitate. 
As yet they have not learnt to stick to the lie : it is not difficult to find them out. They are, 
I have been told, especially lying when they use not their own, but the Bengali or the Hindi 
language. It is a pity that they have to learn a foreign language to get a little education. 

I shall not say more on these points ; I have said so much to try to make the position of the 
present day Santals clear. 

They have been struggling to keep themselves ntact, but have, as mentioned adopted a 
good deal not originally Santal. 

If we look at their language we are struck by certain peculiarities. Their grammar is 
systematically pure ; their vocabulary shows an immense number of words borrowed from Arvan 
language, especial y Hindi and during the last two or three generations aho from Bengali ; but 
we also see. that every borrowed word has to be adapted to the phonetic peculiarities of the 
Santal language. It might be said, that the language proAudes safeguards, so that what is adopt- 
ed must become fit for use ; it may in this way help in developing without sjioiling. The present- 
day schools are not very helpful in this respect. I suppose it cannot be altered, but it is not 
encouraging to see. how school authorities write Santal names and words. 

As regards the special problems mentioned I have the followinu to say • 

The exploitation of forests is undoubtedly influencing the ^auT.;lls. The local zemin- 
dars have been selling the forest trees to raise money; there is njiparently no law to prevent 
all trees from being cut ; the land has in this way been made bare in many phiccs. where there 
onlv a generation ago were good forests. • This naturally deprives the Santals of the o])portunity 
of bringing and using many things found in the forests and used bv them in their househokls 
or for other purposes. On the other hand, the Santals themselves are far from good foresters ; 
although they have been living in the forests and have had from th'^se much of what thev have 
needed for support, they have not thought of preserving forest,-. Tliey apparently consider 
it their birthright to cut down any trees that have been of any use to tlnmi. To clear jungle 
is one of their strong points. “When there is no forest they will have to take to agricuiture and 
in this re.spect they have much to learn. 

I'he Santais have cleared most of the country round here ; Imt they liave been deprived of 
their lands in many cases through running into debt and through not knowing how to get the 
most OUT of their lands ; I am sure, it is well enough known, how these matters are managed bv 
the mouev-lenders and their debtors, so that I shall not say more about it. In parentho.sis 1 
shall add. that in order to teach the people to get more out of their field.-; it is iieces.sarT- to let 
them see hov,- it is to be done and to see the results ; talk only ha.s no effect. 

good many Santals work in the coalmines ; they are well paid, too well. I am told. They 
do not know, how to spend money properly, if they have more than is suflirient for tlieir wants. 
They will either start lending out money (which they have not as yet learnt to do in a sensible 
wav) or they will use their money for drink or for women, with disastrous results. I ha ve been 
told that Santals working in the coalmines earn enough by two days work to live (according to 
their standards) luxuriously the five remaining days of the week. There is another difficulty 
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in eowiection with coalmines and teagardens or similar working centres. As a rule no ques- 
tions are asked about the workers, and these places have often been refuges for people who have 
left '.vife and children at home and gone here with so-ne other women. This is the dark side ; 
till n- is naturallv also another side. The people are taught to work and much else. 

The influence of aliens is in many cases deplorable. All Santals living in these parts now 
daily see the other races and see that they in many ways are better oil than the Santals ; this 
caniior otheiwise than influence them in their general outlook. The village authority is not 
tvhat it has fornierl} been. The money lenders have a baneful influence, the shopkeepers also. 

( )ne of the worst alien influences is perhaps ihat which affects their attitude towards truth ; 
rlit y see that lies may help others to gain their ends, why not try the same ? 

A'ery fevr Santals use narcotics, and always taught by aliens. They drink beer and partly 
coi ntry liquoi : a Santal drinks to become drunlv, in order for a short while to forget the troubles 
of life : to iiial.e the beer quickly iiitoA'icating they add vegetable poisons, some of a dangerous 
natiue. Santals who take to country liquor very soon become habitual drunkards and are 
sf.'oilt. 

As to diseases ; the Santals tell that up to the Santal rising against the mahajans in 1855 
the\- had no tubereulosis. leTirosv or venereal diseases. It is likely a too sweeping statement ; 
but thf-e diseases have spread much among them during the last generations. A good deal 
of the \ enerecii diseases is likely due to contaition from aliens. 

Santals are not criminals, but tlieyhave learnt to do things, that they have not doiie 
foimerly. In many cases 1 should be inclined to think, that they are not awake ro the 
criminality of certain acts : this is naturally dangerous. 

I’eiy much might be said about the influence of education. As it is carried on at 
})re<ent lam afraid the results are not always desirable. The language used above the infant 
stage is foreign ; this naturally to a great extent handicaps them, not only in competition with 
those who have the school language- for their mother tongue, but a good deal of the imparted 
insrrr.ctions vdll be either not understood oi only partly understood and not digested. This use 
of a f(jreign language naturally has a deteriorating influence on the selfesteem of the people; 
the deduction is that what the others have is better and more suitable ; the future is not for 
tliem in their own language, beside all that may be deduced. 

Further, the scliool syllabu.s is not in all parts happy for the Santals. The syllabus mav be 
good • nough for tho.se who intend to continue their studies up to matriculation ; but e.xcept for 
certaiji {-arts it ha.s not for its goal to make the Santal boj’s and girls better fit to tackle the daily 
piolilnu.i and difficulties of village life. 

It would ho of the greatest and real benefit to the Santals, if they could get schools where 
they vci(‘ taiiglit in their own language, and got education in matters that would be oi use to 
tliem iii their village life and also in their intercourse with others. This would be a gain, not 
only tu themselve.s, but also to others. 

fl anybody should want to get a higher education, be should have to use English. This 
w ould naturally help the Santals to sec, that they were on the same level as the others and not 
inferior. 

1 may add, that so far as connnon .sen.se is concerned, the Santals are in no way inferior to 
The other races here, that is to say, when they are not sidetracked by the others. 

A lien the Santals live in their own villages, there does not seem to be much influence 
troll! others. The way in v.hich their villages are built may be said to be fairly sanitary, much 
more .-.o than what is found among other races in their neighbourhood. Their houses are not, 
however, sanitary : tliey arc dark, without windows and only small holes to let smoke out and 
.'onie air in ; their hou.ses are partly .storehou.ses, partly hou.ses for accommodating their fowls 
and often .small pig.s. During the hot and rainy sea.son they will as much as pos.sible sleep out- 
•side. They have much to learn in connection ’with their houses, but, not from most of their 
ni igh hours. 

f-VLocIs might have some influence in these matters, also by instructing people how 
diseases are spread. 

Foreign customs are likely gradually creeping in especially what is seen with the Hindus, not 
v.ith thf Alohammadans who have very little influence on the Santals. 

I do not think that much can be said as to law. There is naturally the influence 
of tlip laws a.s administered by the courts. There are some matters, that are criminal in acc. 
witli the Penal Code, but that the Santals do not considered to be much so, and vice versa. 
Ali’.ch ha.s been done for the Santals. that they appreciate. One of their great difficulties is to 
>avp them.selve.s from the money-lenders. A Santal may be said to nnder.stand the value of 
things, but very little of the value of monejy He may understand the value of a pice, but not of 
a rujiec. eou.-'equentiy he will take as much on credit as any one will let him have ; but he has 
lirde thought of what it vill co.st to pay it back. If only something could be done to prevent 
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the people from running into hopeless debt, and prevent the mahajans from running small 
original debts into large sums. 

In one respect the Santals have shown a really good wish to better their state ; they are 
anxious to get the status of their womenkind bettered, so as to prevent these from being left 
defenceless and at the mercy of distant male relations when their parents die. 

I shall not say anything about other missions that may have a practice different from the 
mission to which I belong. It has been our desire not so much to get Santal Christians as to have 
Christian Santals. ^\e have so far as possible let our Christian Santals keep their social customs 
when there is nothing in connection with them that is immoral or combined with their spirit 
worship. 

We have been obliged to set our face against drink, for the reason stated above, that a 
Santal drinks to become drunk ; anything that does not quickly intoxicate is considered worth- 
less. 

We have also been obliged to prohibit certain dances among our Christians ; the Christians 
themselves say that they feel ashamed, when they hear the dancing drum. Their most common 
dance, practically the only dance seen or heard in the villages on ordinary nights, is what is 
called lagre ; the dance itself is ordinarily innocent enough to look at. except the suggestive 
movement of the girls’ bodies. What is especially objectionable in connection ^^•ith this and 
some other Santal dances is the opportunity they give the sexes of meeting at night : the 
opportunity is very frequently used for illicit intercourse. Some of the Santal dances are horribly 
obscene. 

It has always been our wish, that the Santals should be kept as Santals, all our work has 
had this as a background. Personally I am of opinion, that if the Santals continue to be 
exposed to the influence of the Hindus, they will some day be found again as a new low caste that 
has attached itself to Hindu society, of little use to themselves and a danger to the country where 
they live, incidentally also a political problem. So far as I can see, they may be saved and 
become useful, even very much so, if they are helped in the proper way, and treated as deserving 
to be kept as Santals. 

The present-day Santals are a virile race. There is, so far as I know or have observed, no 
reason to think that they are indifferent to the propagation of their race, rather quite the opposite. 
It is not to this side that the Santals problem shows itself. 

Education has not in our mission led to discontent, perhaps because we have not as yet 
gone in for any higher education than Middle English. 

I believe it would be advantageous for all, if the village councils could be given some more 
power and work, naturally with certain safeguards so that their work could be controlled. I 
believe, it is a fact, that a good many cases are brought to court that a Santal would never dream 
of beginning in his own village. He goes to the court as a speculation, thinking it may be possible 
to gain his end by the help of a pleader or by the lack of knowledge on the part of an alien judge. 

(iii) (a) Other notes on the Santals, etc. 

By F. Rowat. 

{English Missionary since 18SH.) 

Santals are divided into eleven exogamous clans. 

Several clans like Kisku or Murmu are considered better than other, their kings were chosen 
from the Kisku class and their priests from the Murmu class. 

The chiefs or Parganaits are drawn from all the clans. 

The order seems to be democratic. The people being represented by cho.seu headmen of 
villages, desh Manjhi, desh Parganait, etc. 

Much different opinion expressed, and traditions quoted regarding origin from N. W.. N. E. 
or S.; probably from the S. 

No existence of terraced cultivation before them. Jungle lands and slopes have been 
prepared and made into rice fields by these settlers. 

No traces of megalithic monuments as in the Khasia hills. Stone for seats not used. 

Materials used for building include walls of mud sometimes, a little stone, sal wood for rafters, 
bamboos for lathes, thatch of grass (souri) or straw (paddy) sometimes palm leaves and the 
leaf of the sugarcane are used for thatch. String made from saboi or babai grass. Certain 
kinds of trees such as bael or banyan never used as timber in a roof. 

Social position is not indicated by shape of their houses or colour of the clothes they wear. 

It is held that any extension of a house should not be towards the S. • 

Ideas as to the sun. The sun is regarded as Masculine Gender referred to as Babba (father) 
the moon is a wife, therefore feminine and the stars are called the children of above. They have 
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names for the different constellations the “ milky way ” is called the elephant’s way or path. 
The seven stars are referred to as seven brothers and sometimes called the old women’s bed. 

The sun is worshipped as a God, thakur, and a goat is sacrificed to the sun (not annually) 
but after 3 or 5 years. This is said to preserve the worshippers from disease and is faithfully 
performed by the majority. 

EariL]iiakes are said to be caused by themovung of a tortoise. According to the Santal 
tradition a worm raised or created the Earth on the back of the tortoise, the earth thus became 
established on the back of a tortoise, and the moving of it is said to be the cause of earthquakes. 

Rainhou's are said to be the bow’ of the mythical hero Lita. It is generally believed that 
neolithic stone adzes fall frequently during severe storms accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

EdifUKS of sun atid moon . — The shadow on the sun or moon is said to be the hand of a money 
lender wishing to seize it for arrears of debt. The Santals respond by beating the alarm drum 
used for assembling ihe clans, when danger is threatened by the approach of an enemy or wild 
beasts. During the eclipse a fast is observ’ed, a woman with child must not be observed, 
presen.s of rice must be brought, out of the house. The money-lender is urged to relinquish his 
hold on the sun or moon. The sun is always referred to as an animate object. 

Methods of disposal of dead. — Cremation is the rule, except during epidemics of influenza 
or cholera, when the body is disposed of by burial. Sometimes after three days or when the 
epidemic has passed the body is exhumed and cremated.* This is a bad practice and should be 
punishable as it is often the cause of a fresh outbreak. 

Lepers are not cremated but accorded decent burial. A bone from the breast and one from 
the head are taken from the body and carried to the Damodar river for disposal. The departed 
are called upon not to return to the village to cause sickness and death. Offerings of pice, etc., 
are buried in the sand of the river. 

Beliefs abode of dead. — Transmigration is not believed in. They say the departed has gone 
to be a shepherd of crocodiles, or to become a Churin, i.e.. female god or evil spirit. Animism is 
believed by all. 

(b) Notes on the Santals. 

By W. N. Hearn. 

Santals marry only with Santals of a clan other than their own. Santal tradition says 
there were originally 12 clans, but only 11 are known to exist now ; and all are now co-equal, 
although in olden time the several clans had distinct functions to perform, such as Kisku 
Raj Soren-Sipahi, etc. 

Santfds have over-chiefs called pergamiaits a position of honour which is usually hereditary. 
Village organization is democratic being invested in a council of five persons, viz., Manjhi, 
Parganait, dog ilanjhi, Naek, Godet, the Des Manjhi acting as caller. Chairman and acclaimer 
of decisions and rewards. 

Santal traditions mention northern Orissa, Chai champa and Chaibasa as their original 
home. 

Santals have no monuments of any description. Stone seats are often found in Santal 
villages ; but such are for the use of all in common. 

It is a matter of common belief by Santals, that the sun is male and the moon is female. 
They believe the sun to be the creator and sentencer of the world and community sacrifice 
is made to it periodically. 

The .stars are supposed to be the offspring of the sun and the moon, but possessed separately 
and not jointly ; and an eclipse is supposed to be the result of one attempting to devour the other, 
on account of unpaid debt incurred on behalf of their family, and during such occasions Santals 
bring out their stores of grains into the open and with much shouting offer to pay the debt if the 
devourer will release his or her victim. 

Santals burn their dead excepting victims of cholera which they bury ; they also bury all 
children for whom the “ Chatiar ” ceremony has not been performed ; which is both a ceremonial 
cleansiny and a ceremonial admission into all the privileges of the tribe. No marriage can take 
place with a person for whom Chatiar has not been performed. 

Santals believe in a future existence in a human form a reward of peace for the good, and 
punishment for bad. 

Recruitment for labour on tea estates, coal fields and in railway construction, has taken 
large numbers away from their village homes and has greatly demoralized them, and has made 
their one time simple honesty and truthfulness conspicuous by its absence. 

A primary education does not appear to unfit them for their ordinary village life and social 
customs ; but the lack of it which is all too prevalent, leaves them an easy prey to the wiles and 
dishonesty of their non-Santal neighbours and monev lenders. 


Cf. below, 11, Tiii, Khasis — J- H. H. 
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(c) Dr. Macphaii of Bamdah contributes the following notes : — 

The Santal tribe is divided into 11 exogamoiis septs. There are said to have been 12 origin- 
ally, but only 11 are now in existence. Even among Christian Santals, marriage never takes 
place within the sept. 

Each village chief is hereditary, descended from the founder of the village, but this office is 
not the prerogative of any particular class or sept. 

The village is governed by the Chief, with the help of his panchayat. There are also 
hereditary ParganaitH or district chiefs, and a Dihri for each large district, who is responsible for 
calhng the annual hunt, and who presides over the Santal “ High Court ” on the night which 
intervenes between the two days’ hunting 

There is terraced cultivation, generally in flat valleys or on gentle slopes. I have sometimes 
seen it revetted with stone 

According to Santal tradition, the sun is male, and the moon female, the stars being their 
children. These are all daughters, staying with their Mother, except the morning and the 
evening star, which are sons. There used, according to their traditions, to be a number of day 
stars, shining by day, but the moon persuaded the sun by subterfuge to do away nith them, on 
condition that she would also do away with daughters — a condition which she did not fulfil. 

Eclipses. — After an eclipse of the sun (guhna) a nephew goes to his maternal nude and says to 
him : “ I have come to release the gahaiia .” The uncle makes him a present of anything 

from a fowl to cow. After an eclipse of the >noon, the uncle goes to his nephew and is presented 
with something of a like nature b\' him. CoHStellafions have the following names in Santal : — 

The Great Beai—Budhi Parkom {i.e., the old women’s bed). Pleiades =>Sorca An — this is 
the totem of the Soren sept. Orion’s belt (the three stars of)= Arar {i.e., plough). Scorpio 
(four stars of, three in line and one at apex of a tnangh) =Argom {i.e., a harrow). Lyra (two 
stars close together va)~Potam bele {i.e., a pigeon’s egg), Milky M’ay — Hat dalmr {i.e.. the road to 
market). The Rainbow is called the bow of Lita. a traditional hero, who bv teaching the first 
man and woman to brew rice beer was respousible for their full from innocence, [This rather 
suggests the influence of some prohibitionist mission. J. If. H.] 

Santals give to all natural phenomena a personal significotiou — i.e., they do not say “ it is 
raining ” but “ he is raining “ he thunders ”. etc. From this it may be deduced that they 
look on such phenomena as the activities of a heavenh’ being or beings, but apart from this I do 
not know that they have any specific explanation for .'arious phenomena. 

The dead are cremated. The skull and collar bones are retrieved from the p.yre. and at 
some suitable future time taken to be committed, with certain ceremonies, to the waters of the 
Damuda River 

The bow and arrow, and a rounded shield with a sharp point projecting from it, for purposes 
of attack, seem to be the chief weapons. 

(d) Notes on Santals. 

By Drs. Dempster dt Kitchen. 

“ Of late, a new invasion of Santal customs has occurred in the form of congress and 
Hindu propaganda calculated to persuade the Santals to abandon their age-long 
customs and take to purely Hindu customs, such as the adoption of the sacred 
thread and vege'.arianism. A bitter cleavage exists between those Santals who 
have taken the sacred thread {janeo or suta) and those who have not, resulting 
in social boycott and the insistence of the adoption of the ‘ suta ' before 
intermarriage is allowed. 

There is a tendency among the Janeo-dhari Santals to regard themselves as socially 
superior to their more conservative brethren. 

The Parganaits seem to form a chiefly class ; they belong to ail ‘ Paris ’. The tribal 
organization is democratic. In the Santal system the village community is a 
unit, managed by a headman known as the Pradhan, who is, so to speak, the 
intermediary between the Santal coimmuiity and the outside world. Disputes are 
settled by Panchaits and the pubhe opinion of the community suffices to 
discourage dishonesty and untruthfulness. This system work.s very well in the 
Santal Pargannas, but where the Santals have come more in contact with other 
more advanced civilizations, their system has tended to crumble, and their 
strength to decay. 

There is a tradition among Santals here that Mount Parashnath is the Sinai of the race, 
where the ancient law-givers gave the Santals their laws. Their tradition is that 
they are the original inhabitants of the country. 

Terraced cultivation exists both in the valleys and on slopes but not, as a rule, revetted 
with stones 
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The sun is a ball of fire, and the moon is his consort, and the stars their progeny . The 
Milky Way is a primrose path down which the sun and moon take their pleasurable 
walks. The markings on the face of the moon are due to ditches. Earthquakes 
are due to the tremors of a tortoise on which the earth rests. Eclipses are due 
to the harassments of a Dusadh from whom the sun and moon have borrowed 
money. The Rainbow is a bridge from white ant hill to white ant hill, along which 
the souls of the dead reach the sky. Thunder and Ughtning are the manifestations 
of an angry Deity, when out to kill. 

The dead are burnt, although little children are buried and a heap of stones placed over 
their graves." 

No. 3605 C. R. 

(e) Notes on the Santals and Kherias of Manbhum District. 

Bij Rai Bahadur C. C. Mukherji, O.B.E. 

The following primitive tribes of forests or hill tracts are found in this district : — 

(1) Oraons (i) Mundas (o) Santals and (4) Kherias. The population of these tribes in 
this district as reported in the census of 1921 were ; — 




Hindus. 

Animists. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Oraons 

1,577 

1,369 

144 

75 

Mundas 

1,148 

1,070 

48 

17 

Santals 

104,274 

105,271 

14,767 

14,222 


The population of the Kherias in this district is small, i.e., less than 1 per mille of the 
provincial population and it is not given in the Census Table XIII part lA of 1921 but I have 
included them in the list owing to the local importance of this tribe. 

Kherias . — From the list above it will be seen that the number of Animist Oraons and 
Mundas is very small in this district. So I do not deal with them in this report. 

Kherias. 

The exogamous clans are : — 

1. Sahar Bhuian. 7. Tesa. 

2. Chang Bhuian. 8. Tiring. , 

3. Jati Bhuian. 9. Ubusanr. 

4. Taru. 10. Salgulgu. 

5. Budcla. 11. Kami also called Dharma bandha 

6. Hemra. Kauri 

and others (which could not be definitely stated by any Kheria). 

The last named No. 11 are said to be the lowest in social position because they are said to 
have tied the bull of Lord Siva and wanted to kill it the next morning but the expected day 
never dawned. 

There are two classes of Kherias. The Savar Kherias and Paharia Kherias. They do not 
intermarry. There is no definite order of social precedence. Each class thinks itself higher 
than the other class. There is no chief class or clan. 

The organization, on social matters, is democratic. The decision of the Panchayat (in 
which the representatives of the families Ihfing in the village or villages concerned, sit) if not 
obeyed ensures expulsion from the community. 

According to their traditions the Kherias, who are descendants of Angad, the Monkey Hero 
of Ramayana, came from the Nilgiris, when Ramchandra killed Bali the Monkey Hero by unfair 
means, Angad, the son of Bali was much grieved. Sri Ramchandra, however, told Angad that 
one of his de.scendants would kill Sri Ramchandra at his incarnation. 

This tradition appears to have been borrowed from the Hindu Mythology. 

Cultivation is done both on flat valleys and on slopes. On steep slopes terracing is not 
done, on slight slop es the fields arc terraced. 

The dead are either buried or burnt. At the time of burying, the small finger of the right 
hand is cut and kept in a small earthen pot which is buried under a dolmen on the 10th day after 
the death. If burnt a small bit of unburnt scalp is kept in for burial on the 10th day after 
death. 

It is buried in the ground after placing it in a small earthern pot and a dolmen (one flat stone 
supported by 3 upright stone pillars) is erected so as to protect this pot from sun and rain. In 
the case of children and infants a single upright stone serves as the monument. 

Each family has a separate place outside the village site for these monuments. 

They believe that the dead go to Indrapuri (heaven) where judgment is dehvered after 
counting the good and evil deeds done by the deceased. 
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The Kheria’s ideas about the Sun is that he is Dharma and he is a male. They have no 
definite idea about the moon, stars and comets. At least one pigeon or cock has to be sacrificed 
by a Kheria yearly. The names of the different constellations are ; — Pleides — Sat Khaiila or 
Sat Bhaiya. The seven stars are believed to be seven brothers who are taking their parents for 
cremation. 

Earthquake. — The earth rests on the heads of Vasuki a big snake with many heads. When 
one head of Vasuki gets tired she shifts the earth to another head and this causes earthquake. 

The markings on the face of the moon are due to hares dwelling in it. 

The eclipses are due to Rahu’s eating the sun and moon. No explanation of the rainbow 
is given. The Thunder and Lightning are said to be caused by a piece of iron falling from the 
clouds to the earth. This piece of iron of which the size is that of a small ploughshare has never 
been seen by anybody. 

They have no tradition about the treatment of heads taken from their enemies. 

Note. — It will be seen that there is difference in some points between the accounts given in Colonel 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal pp. 158-161 and in Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal V’^ol. I. pp. 466-471 
and the account given above. 

Santal. 

The different exogamous groups are ; — 

1. Kisku. 2. Murmu. 3. Soren. 4. Haiisda. 5. Turu. 6. Hemrom. 7. Mamli. 

The two main groups in which the Santals are at present divided are (1) the Deswali Santals 
who returned themselves as Hindus at the Census and (2) Tharua Santals who returned 
themselves generally as animists. Inter-marriage is prohibited between these two main 
divisions. 

The order of social precedence amongst Tharua Santals is 1st Kisku, who is the highest 
in order, 2nd Murmus who are the Gurus or purohits and are generally called the “ Tliakurs ” 
and 3rd Sorens, who were the fighting class. 

The chiefs are drawn from the Kisku class. The father must be a Kisku. 

The organization is not exactly democratic in social matters. There are desh-ntondal 
(Heads of certain defined areas) who generally decide social questions. 

Origin. — The account as given by the Tharua Santals is that they came from the V'est 
where in olden times a drake and a duck came and the duck layed two eggs on a karam tree. 
From these two eggs a man and a woman were born. They begat seven sons and seven daughters. 
The man went away wth his seven sons for hunting and the woman went away with her 
.seven daughters to pluck vegetables. The seven daughters after plucking vegetables near a 
pond were amusing themselves by swinging themselves on swing bars. The seven sons who 
came to the pond before the daughters after hunting and had drunk water from the pond were 
playing on their flutes at some distance. The mother of the seven daughters asked them to see 
who were playing on the flutes. The seven daughters went to see and they eloped with the 
seven sons. Then the parents whose names were Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Biirhi went to the 
place where their sons and daughters were stardng and Pilchu Haram gave Pilchu Burhi some 
grains of “ Sama ” grass and asked her to cook same. Then Pilchu Haram brought some roots 
of plants and asked Pilchu Burhi to grind these and put some ground roots and the juice of some 
roots into the pot containing the cooked grains. Then the parents left the place for four days 
instructing their children to drink the liquor of the cooked grains. 

The children after drinking the liquor became intoxicated and lived as man and wife, and 
the parents on their return were pleased at the conduct of their children. One Tharua Santal 
said that they came from Sekharbhum. 

The Deswali Santals have no tradition of their origin. The tradition of the division of the 
Santals into Deswali and Tharua as given by a Deswali Santal is that the original Santal had 
two sons one of whom was ‘ Kana ’ (blind) and the other ‘ LTja ’ (not blind). The descendants 
of the Kana’s sons are the Deswalis and those of the other are the Tharuas. 

Terraced cultivation of paddy exists on valleys. On slopes which cannot be conveniently 
terraced, rabi crops are grown. 

A man can build his house v,uth the materials he chooses and wear the cloth he chooses. The 
only difference between a Kisku and 3Iurmu on the one hand and the remaining septs on the 
other is that the Kisku can use the palki (palanquin) and the Murmu the Chaural at the time of 
marriage for carrying the bride or bridegroom, whereas the other septs cannot use these. 

The sun. — Dharma. He sits on judgment of all deeds of a dead person. He is a male. 

The moon. — Bhagaban (a female). 

The stars are the sons and daughters of the moon (Chando Bonga). 

Comets. — They do not know what a comet is, but it is known that if it falls on the earth it 
will cause destruction. They have no name for Orion's Belt, the Hyades, Castor and Pollux, 
Hydra, Cassiopeia, the Great Bear, the Milky Way or Sirius. Pleiades is called “ Sat-bhaiya ”. 
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The idea is that out of the seven stars six stars represent six sons of a deceased female carrying 
the dead body of their mother for cremation, and the seventh star is the seventh son following 
with a lighted harli. As the mother earth is not allowing any space for burning the dead body, 
the sons are carrying the deadbody for ever. The explanation of the markings on the face of the 
moon is that there is a tree in the moon. 

Earthquake . — The earth rests on the back of a tortoise and when the tortoise moves any of 
his limbs the earth quakes. 

Eclipse . — The sun and the moon, in order to maintain their children on earth, borrowed 
much money and other things from a Mahnjan but could not pay up. This Mahajan catches the 
sun and the moon at times and eats them. 

The Rainhou'. — The idea is that it resembles Lakshman’s (brother of Sri Earn Chandra) 

bow. 


The idea about thunder and lightning is that Sri Earn Chandra and his brother Lakshman 
fire their guns. 

The deadbody is either buried or burnt. If burnt a remnant of the burnt skull (a small 
piece) is kept in a new and stainless small earthen pot of which the mouth is tied with a piece 
of cloth dipped in turmeric solution. If buried the grave is dug on the 9th day of the burial and a 
piece of the skull is taken out and burnt and then kept in a new earthen pot as stated above. 
This earthen pot is kept hanging generally in the cow-shed. On the appointed day this bit of 
the skull is taken out and wrapped in a small new cloth and thrown into the Damodar river. 
In the case of the infants and children of tender age these ceremonies are not performed. The 
body is buried. There is no tradition regarding the treatment of the heads of enemies. The 
customs in regard to .some of the above points are different in the case of the Deswali Santals 
(who call themselves Majhis). 

There is no order of social precedence, and no chiefly clan. The organization is democratic 
in social matters. The decision of panchayat must be obeyed or the party will be expelled from 
the community. 

There is no tradition of origin except that stated above in point 5 about the division into 
Deswali and Tharua from the same ancestor. 

The remains of the dead are not taken to the Damodar but those who can afford take it to 
the Ganges. 

Earthquake. — The earth rests on the head of the Bhuin-Champa Nag (serpent) and when this, 
serpent moves, the earth quakes. 

Thunder and Lightning . — Lightning is a piece of stone which falls from the clouds. But 
none has seen this stone. 

The dead are either buried or burnt. Some stones are laid on the grave but no cairn ia 
raised. No coffin is used. No monument is raised. 

Note. — It will be seen that there is difference in some points between the accounts given in Colonel Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal pp. 207 — 218 and in Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal Vol. II, pp. 224 — 235 and the 
accounts given above. 

(f) Notes on the Saoria or Maler Fahaiias. 

By Badharaman Ghosh. 

I have collected as much information as possible from a cursory perusal of such literature 
as is available in my office library dealing with the Eajmahal Paharias and from hasty local 
enquiries made at Sahebgunj and Mandro. 

The Eajmahal Paharias or as they are better known Sauria or Mai Paharias belong to a race 
distinct from the Mai Paharias of the South. The district Gazetteer divides the Paharias into 
tw o branches, viz. ( 1 ) The Maler or Male or Sauria Paharias and (2) The Mai Paharias. According 
to some authorities the two branches are quite distinct in race, history, forms of worship, 
etc. The Sauria Paharias are a “ Dravidian ” race and in the District Gazetteer we find the 
following “ A clue to their origin is found in the tradition of the Oraons that their original home 
W'as in the Carnatic, whence they went up the Narbada river and settled in Bihar on the banks 
of the Sone. Driven thence by the Muhammadans, the tribe split into two Divisions. One of 
these, now represented by the Oraons took possession of the North-Western portion of Chota 
Nagpur. The other following the course of the Ganges settled in the Eajmahal Hills and were 
the propmtors of the Maler."’ According to some the tradition of the Oraons is not reliable 
and while their descent from the Dravidian stock is maintained they are said to be the original 
settlers in the Eajmahal Hills even prior to the Aryan invasion. 

I have not been able to find out any existence of groups or classes amongst the Sauria 
Paharias. 

There is no chief class or clan from which Sirdars, Naibs or Manjhies are drawn. Their 
posts are generally hereditary. 
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Violation of social, matrimonial and religious customs and petty disputes are settled by the 
Manjhies, Naibs or Sirdars with the help of villagers. Otherwise there is no democratic 
organization amongst them. 

Terraced cultivation exists in some hills but the main is the Icurao by the process of 
Jhooming on hill sides. Plough is rarely used. The process is described in Mr. Day’s 
Settlement Report. 

There is no megabthic monument in existence. The Sirdar, the Naib and the Manjhi or 
the Chief of a hill are only privileged to sit on a stone. The Sirdar is however given the 
precedence if he is present. The Naib in the same manner is given the precedence over the 
Manjhi. 

A paharia uses only bamboo and straw in making his home. A hut with two or three 
entrances is generally made. The roof is generally made in one piece of whole bamboo and spht 
bamboo pieces bent down to form a semi Circle and thatched with straw while the walls are made 
of wattled bamboo and grass. The Paharia huts are always erected north and south, all in rows 
about 10 feet apart. 

The Sauria Paharias, as Mr. Bainbridge in his “ Saurias of the Rajmahal Hills ”, pay regard 
to the sun and the moon as visible representatives in the heavens of Ber or Bern Gosain and 
Bilp Gosain which they worship along with other deities such as Laihu Gosain, Darmare 
Gossain and Jarmatre Gosain. 

The sun is regarded by them to be a male with Surji as his wife. The Paharias, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain have no ideas of their own about the constellations. Their 
explanation of the eclipses of the sun and moon is that when these deities are angrv with the 
human beings they hide their faces to them. I do not know if they have any explanations 
regarding earthquakes, etc. None could enlighten me in this matter. 

The Paharias bury their dead. The ancient custom is interment. The corpse is placed at 
the bottom of the grave over poles and leaves with its head towards the North. The grave is 
then filled in. Stones are some times put on the top. The area is fenced and in some cases, as 
Mr. Day, in his final report on the Survey and Settlement of the Sauria Paharia hills, says, hut- 
like structures of all sizes with thatched roofs and bamboo-latticed sides are erected over the 
graves. A man or woman dying of small-pox or cholera is not buried. The body is covered with 
thorns or wood and left in the jungle. The Paharias whom I have questioned could not say 
anything regarding their beliefs as to the ultimate abode of the dead. Thev have no idea of their 
own about the transmigration of the soul. One Paharia however told me that the ghost (Pauri) 
of the dead person lives in the grave and sometimes comes out. 

1 quote below a very interesting description of a Sauria Paharia given by Mr. Bainbridge. 

“ The typical Sauria is short of stature, light of build, wiry and capable of undergoing 
considerable fatigue. Pale complexions are not uncommon ; but the characteristic 
colour is a chocolate brown, sometimes merging into black 

There is another description of these Paharias given by Captain Sherwill and quoted in 
Mr. Mepherson’s settlement report. “ The hillman, ‘ he says ’ is much shorter 

than the Santal, of a much slighter make is beardless or nearly so 

his hair fastidiously combed, oiled and ornamented ”, 

The following description is given in the Gazetteer. — 

The Maler is short of stature and slight of make, with lunbs long in proportion to his 
low stature. His complexion is a light brown, his nose is not prominent but flat 
and broad at the base ; and his eyes have the pecubar beady look of the Dra vidian. 
His hair is long and ringleted, and he keeps it well oiled and combed in a knot on 

the top of his head The nasal index 

closely approaches the proportions ascertained for the Negro ”, 

The Paharias, except where they have terraced cultivation, seldom use the plough. They 
choose the hill sides to jhum and with iron-shod staS, or a pointed stick hardened by charring, 
make holes in the soil and drop seeds in them. 

Bows and arrows were and are to some extent even now their weapons while the Tangi conti- 
nues to be their principal weapon. They also use Tetfifl, or a staff with a pointed iron piece at one. 
end. 

(g) Notes on the Tribes of Palamau. 

The following notes on the tribes of Palamau district have been described by Mr. M. S. 
Mukherjee, the Khas Mahal Officer, Palamau. He arranges the aborigines in the following 
order of social precedence. — 

1 . C/iero, Ghatwal and Rautia. 5. Kurmis, Santals and Has. 

2. Bhumij and Mundas. 6. Tamaria, 

3. Eherwar and Bhogta, 7. Parahiya. 

4. Oraon. 8. Korwa, Birjia, Asur and Malar. 
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Numbers 1 and 3 he regards as having the same origin. He states that the three mentioned 
under No. 1 are “ to all intents and purposes one class ”. These five tribes now claim to be 
Rajputs and are Hinduised, the other tribes are partly Hinduised, partly tribal in their beUefe, 
and of the Oraons some are Kabirpanthis and some Christians. With regard to No. 5 he 
regards these three tribes as originally identical, though the Kurmis have now become 
Hinduised, whereas Santals and Hos have not. These Kurmis of course refer to hill tribes 
known by that name and are not to be confused with the Kurmi cultivating caste of the plains. 
The Tamarias he describes as sub-class of' Bhumij and Munda at present separated and 
degraded though Hinduised. Korwas and Birjias follow tribal religions. Asurs “ generally 
extract iron ore and prepare agricultural implements ”. They also follow their tribal religion. 
“ Malars ” prepare brass utensils. 

Terraced cultivation is found in flat valleys or plateaus. All tribes burn their dead except 
where they have died of cholera in which case they are buried. Munda, Bhumij, Ho and 
Tamaria erect monoliths in memory of their dead. 

The following trees are tabooed for house buildings : — 

Jamun. Siris. 

Tamarind. Nim. 

Plum. 

Small wooden seats called pirha are only used, and another contributor mentions that the 
Santals are fond of sitting on stones. 

Mr. Mukherjee continues “ The sun and the moon are worshipped by some of these 
aboriginals. They beheve that the spot in the moon is the shadow of a Kadam tree under 
which an old woman is spinning. They also beheve the existence of another world after the 
present one. Earthquakes, they beheve, are due to the turning of the back of the “ sesnag ” 
(snake) on which the Earth rests. They beheve that the sun and the moon have taken loans 
from the Dorns (Rahu) and when they are imable to pay the loan on demand, they are over- 
shadowed (echpsed) for some time as a sort of punishment. The Rainbow is termed Panshokha 
or Barhhoha. One that rises in the east is called Pansokha while one that rises in the west is 
called Barhboha. The former is supposed to cause a slight rain by its appearance while the 
latter indicates heavy rainfall. Some of these aboriginals believe that the thunder is the angry 

voice of God Bones of the dead are sometimes preserved and buried 

under a stone as a mark of respect to their memory. 

They believe in the transmigration of the soul into creatures and insects though generally 
no special creature or insect is .specified. They believe also that the soul passes into heaven 


They all use bow except Cheros and Kherwars who use swords, Tangis, Dhals (shields) as 
their weapons. They generally hide the heads of their enemies in some hilly place after offering 
them first to their gods ”. 

(h) Further notes on the tribes of Palamau are contributed by Qazi Nazir Hussain, sub-Deputy 

Magistrate, Daltonganj. 

“ All the classes of the aboriginals that are found in this district claim to have descended 
from one great man Fame Jhukut Rai. The classes or groups are arranged below in order of 
social precedence : — 

1. Cheros, 2. Kharwar, 3. Mundas, 4. Oraons, 5. Bhuinhars, 6. Bhuinyas, 7. Koro or 
Korwas, 8. Birhors, 9. Kharia, Agaria, Kisans and Ghasis, 10. Kawas, Kawars, 
Cherwa. The last named are low class labourers fromSirguja or South Mirzapur. 

The Sub-Divisions among the Cheros are — 

(a) Bara hazari and (b) 13. Tera hazari from the number of forces (12,000 or 13,000) sent 
by the Chero Rajas to fight the army of the Moghal Emperor advancing on the 
Palamau Fort. 

Kharwars are sub-divided into two classes “ Dowal bandha ” and “ Birbandha ”. 

The “ Dowalbandhas ” live in decent houses after the manner of the Hindus and are superior to 
the ‘‘ Eirbandhas ” who are labourers living in jungly houses (from Bir i.e., Jungle). !^arwars 
claim to be Kshatriyas, as well as " Gurus ’’ or Priests of the 12 sects of the Santals, Bhogtas 
and Ganihus who form a lower division ol ihe Birbandhas. 

Mundas are of 21 “ Kihs ” or classes, viz.: — (1) Kachua, (2) Topu, (3) Bhengra, (4) Sandi 
gura, (5) Dungdung, (6) Lipi— from a singing bird of Munda form and tradition. (7) Houre, 
(8 Han, (9) Kundir, (10) Kirkita, (11) Barla, (12) Puti or Tudi or Tudu, (13) Hemrora, (14) 
Kongari, (15) Sanga, (16) Kujri or Kuju, (17) Soi, (18) Kiru, same as Tudu, the 7th Paris of 
Santals, (19) Ugu, (20) Oria, (21) Purti. All these 21 Kills are again subdivided into various 
sects according to the work they do. 
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Birhors in the district are subdivided into 12 Paris or classes, viz .'. — 

(1) Hasdas — being the descendants of the 1st son of “ Pilchu Heram ” (1st Grand old 

man — Adam) “ Pilchu Budha ” (1st. Grand old woman — Eve). 

(2) Murmus from 2nd son of Pilchu Budha. 

(3) Kiskos from 3rd son of Pilchu Budha, who became the Baja family of all Birhors. 

(4) Hembroms from 4th son of Pilchu Budha. 

(5) Barki from 5th son of Pilchu Budha. 

(6) Sorem from 6th son of Pilchu Budha. 

(7) Tudu from 7th son of Pilchu Budha. 

(8) Barki, (9) Birsa, (10) Peereas — or Pauro cloth wearers. 

(11) Kari or Kora children of Mundas and Santal (Kora means a child), (12) Bedia an 
advanced class, given to tatooing. 

Oraons are a class of the Kolarian division of the aboriginals. They were originally divided 
into 7 main classes — 

(1) Mundas— agriculturists (Some Mundas are claimed as Oraon). 

(2) Turis — Bamboos workers. 

(3) Ghatias — Drummers. 

(4) Gouhas — Bird catchers. 

(5) Kharwars — agriculturists. 

(6) Birijias — Honey collectors. 

(7) Badias — Tatooers. 

Later they were subdivided into 12 Paris, of which two Paris appear to have been lost. The 
remaining 10 are — 

(1) Mijwar, (2) Tapwa or Topuo like Topu of the Munda Kili. (3) Bek or Hozo, or 
'Hor of the Santals. (4) Bara, (5) Khes, (6) Lakra, (7) Jugo, (8) Khalkhwa, 

(9) Kujar or Kuju of the Munda “ Kili ” (10) Tirkia, like Tirki of the Asur clan. 

Marriages at present are not confined to the same Paris but a man of one “ Pari ” can marry 
a girl of an other Pari of Oraons. 

Other classes mentioned above have probably no subdivisions. They are of the lowest 
ranks amongst the aboriginals. 

Each class has a chief of its own. 


The villages in the district of Palamau, inhabited by the aboriginals, have purely democratic 
system of organization. They select one old and intelligent Munda or Oraon to be their head in 
all matters secular. He is called Mahto. Matters relating to religious festivals and worship 
of village Gods are entrusted to the Bhogtas or Ganjhus, a sect of the aboriginals who are called 
village Pahans. These two offices are strictly hereditary. On the death of the village “ Mahto ” 
and %'illage Pahan the eldest male heir is selected by unanimous agreement of the villagers and 
appointed on the “ Sarhool ”, festival day in the month of Baisakh. These posts are recognised 
for administrative purposes by the village zamindars, and village disputes are referred to them 
for decision. 


Mundas, Oraons and Cheros all came in succession from the west. Mundas were the first 
arrivals, followed by Oraons and others. They stayed for a long time in “ Chaichampa ” — 
(modern Azamgarh) where they have left their relics. Later, they moved on to Rohtas and 
eventually they came to this district. 

Those of the aboriginals who are reported to have emigrated from Surguja and Jaspur 
Feudatory state to this district are — 


Savars or Sabers of Sarguja. 
Birjias. 

Dhemars. 


Koza and Korwa. 
Badis. 

Cherwas. 


Kharias. • Semarlokas, a class of Ghasis in Sarguja. 

Kesans. 


The aboriginals put up a rough stone slab at cremation places to guard the mortal remains 
of their ancestors. This rude stone slab is called ” Gajhath ”. Stones are piled up in heaps in a 
village to guard the vullage from the evil spirits 

Every kind of wood is allowed for building purposes, except neem wood which is not per- 
mitted. This wood is supposed to be the destroyer of wealth and there.^ore is discarded for 
building purposes. 
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Irrdi wood being sour is also looked upon as inauspicious. 

Khour wood produces khour or destruction and so does Riri a black [wood, and both are 
therefore discarded. 

Pifar and Bar is scarcely used by them, in imitation of their Hindu neighbours. 

Stones are largely used in foundation and for decoration on walls. 

Belounjan wood is a good material for building purposes and more specially for making 
bedsteads. It is supposed to expel evil spirits. 

The social position of a Munda or Oraon is generally indicated by the number of Machana 
called “ Mochas ” for stacking of hay on them which he possesses. 

Oraon women are identified by the peculiar way in which they carry their children on their 
back, and attire themselves with small breadth sari. The males use “ Bkaria ” and females 
“ DepU ’’ for carrying articles and not vice versa. The aboriginals hate carrying baskets on their 
head like their women. 

The Oraon and Munda make a peculiarly constructed house which differs from the houses 
of other aboriginals. It has no enclosure but a main hotise facing towards north, and other small 
houses or verandas on three sides with exit doors at the corners. 


Mundas and Oraon are the only classes of the aboriginals to be identified by an odd number 
(usually 5 or 7) of brand marks on the left hand called " Sika ” marks. 


According to their traditions, the sun is “ Sen Bonga ” worshipped by all aboriginals, as 
the ‘‘ Sun ’’ of prosperity. The moon is the sister of the sun, and the stars are the children 
“ Eenga ” of the moon. 


Acording to the Oraon traditions there were formerly seven brothers as Suns — Complaints 
when to the moon that the whole world was melting from the heat of the suns, unless she took 
measures to stop it. The moon began to eat a Bel fruit in presence of the sun. The sun asked 
his sister what it was that she found to be such good taste, as he also wanted to eat it. The 
Moon replied it was nothing but one of her own “ Rengas ” the stars her children, and suggested 
to the sun to boil the fiesh of his own brothers, and to use them in this way which would give 
similar taste. The Sun killed his brothers accordingly but when he began to eat them it gave a 
different taste and smelt differently. The sun thinking that he was cheated by his sister rushed 
towards her with open word to make away with her. The moon instantaneously concealed 
herself into the hollow of a Bar tree and thus escaped death but had a slice of her body cut off 
by the sun. Since that time there is only one sun. The moon gets eclipse twice a year and has 
a black spot which represents the hollow of the Bar tree. 


Regarding the Great Bear, their belief is that the seven stars were “ Rishis ” and owing to 

regular worship were changed into stars “ Arundhati 

she is a female small star attached to the end of the fifth bright star of the Great Bear [Pleiades ? 
J. H. H.]. The belief is that any one who cannot see this star will die within six months. 

Tin Dandia — a cluster of 3 stars in a line [Orion’s Belt ? J. H. H.], who were Rishis 
originally, for guiding the travellers in jungle. After their death, they were changed into stars. 


“ Kachbachia ” [Pleiades ? J. H. H.]. They are believed to be the daughters of some 
Rishis and born of aboriginal women. 


All stars are Indra’s eyes and so “ Indra ” is called “ Poorandar ” or “ Shahasra 
having thousand eyes. 


Netra ” 


A Comet is “ Ketoo ” the year of its visibihty is the year of destruction. It is the biggest 
of the 9 destructive “ grabs ” and makes an “ Ahar ” or meal of a lac of maunds of grain. It has 
only head, without body. 

The belief of some advanced Mundas of 0. S. Balumath is that all the stars are agricultural 
“ Nichattras ”, they are all 27 in number with thousands of other small stars to help them in 
producing varieties of crops. 

Earthquakes are believed to be the shaking of Ses Nag or of 4 Diggaj elephants on North, 
South, East and West, that keep the earth on their heads. 

The belief about the rainbow is that the tWo ends of the Rainbow which appear to touch the 
earth, collect scorpions. [Cf. No. 11, (i.) J. H. H.] 


Thunder and lightning are believed by the aboriginals to be bajjar thrown by clouds to 
break boulders of stones, and other elevated rock for formation of good soU. Some samples of 
these bajjar [i.e., stone celts ?] called Cheter Dheri are still kept preserved in the famihes of 
wealthy aboriginals. They are kept as amulets and are used by aboriginal women at the time 
of delivery. 

The Milky Way is believed to be a Chhour or a path on the sky for the passage of buffalos 
for grazing. 
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Shooting stars are believed to be the “ Koochal “ Choogal ” or back-biters in this world, 
who after, death go to hear the talk of Rishis at Indra’s Darbar and are punished with fire. 
Obviously these astronomical and astrological ideas borrow largely from the Hindu ideas. 

They dispose of the dead bodies by cremation and throw the remains into River Koel. Some 
times they have to travel long distances to approach river Koel. In contact with the Hindus 
the aboriginals are now imitating Hindu methods of the disposal of the dead. 

The belief as to the ultimate abode of the dead, now in vogue is the same as of the Hindus, 
a dut of Jamraj comes up suddenly who takes the soul to Jamrajpuree, where it is dealt with 
according to the deeds good or bad, done in this world. 

Good souls are given to the “ Dharamraj ” whose duts take them to “ Dharampui i ”, where 
they pass through various phases, and, most of them return to this world to live in peace. The 
best souls are absorbed in “ Niranjan Jot ” divine light and have no tran,smigration at all. 

The souls of Tana Oraons who worship cows are transmigrated into cows. But those souls 
do not return to the earth. The)^ remain in the heavens as cows. [c/. the Ao Naga belief in the 
souls {tiya) of men being the cattle (gaiir) of the gods — Mills The Ao Nagas, page 224. J. H. H.]. 

The souls of sinful men in Jampuree or Jamlok are subjected to punishment of 84 kinds. 
The souls of the Oraons and other low sects, of the aboriginals haunt a big tree in the village 
which is often worshipped by the surviving relatives. Bodies of women dead during confine- 
ment are disposed of by driving nails, needles and thorns into the palms of their legs, to prevent 
them from becoming evil spirits. Children of low castes are buried and not cremated. Cholera 

corpses are also buried Both sexes wear a circular iron band round their 

head. 
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10. Notes on the Peoples of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(Bengal Census Report, 1931.) 

The essay here printed is by Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.S., now Honorary Director of Ethnography in Assam, and 
IS based on the notes which he made during a short stay in the Chittagong Hill Tracts in 1926. Mr. H. R. 
Wilkinson, C.I.E., I.C.S., at one time Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts, makes the following com- 
ments : — 

■■ My recollections date from the years 1920-1922 and must be regarded merely as the impressions of a 
lavman. Where they differ from Mr. Mill’s statements, the latter should for obvious reasons be preferred. 

The district known as the Chittagong Hill Tracts has more in commoh with the neighbouring Lushai 
Hills than with the Chittagong District. But its generous river system provides natural means of communi- 
cation with Chittagong and the sea. The tendency therefore has been for these hill people, especially those 
living anyn heie near the big rivers, to come more and more into contact with and thus assimilate the customs 
of the people of the Regulation District. This tendency has been aggravated and accelerated by the inclusion 
of the district m Bengal ; the Commissioner is at Chittagong and for administrative purposes the people look 
to Chittagong. Although pleaders are not allowed in the Hill Tracts, the people have easy access to the legal 
profession at Chittagong and the influence of the litigious spirit which prevails in Chittagong District cannot 
but begin to make itself felt among the hitherto unsophisticated people of the Hills. This is particularly the 
case with the Chakmas, partly because of their geographical situation but also because the Chief himself would 
appear to have encouraged the imitation of Bengali habits. 

Originally the Chiefs were tribal and not territorial but now they exercise whatever power they have 
over the Circles called after their names and corresponding now to the three subdivisions. The Chakma 
Circle is served by the Kamaphuli and its tributaries, which are navigable to the small boats in use in most 
parts of the Circle. Motor boats now ply regularly between Chittagong and Rangamati and can go a good 
wav beyond that. The Chakma Chief has house property in Chittagong Town and, like the other Chiefs, 
land in the district. The natural approach to the Hill Tracts is through the Collectorate. 

The Chakmas are fair of complexion and to me show distinct traces of Mongolian origin. I am surprised 
at what Mr. Mills says about their language and religion. I thought that they had a definite language of their 
own but that it was gradually merging itself into Bengali — Chittagonian Bengali. Similarly I should have 
said that they were officially Buddhists though with decided animistic tendencies and had always been so, 
and that contact with the people of the plains and the efforts of the Chief to ape the maimers of the educated 
Bengali had resulted in a certain tinge of Hinduism being noticeable in their attitude. The establishment 
of a High School in Rangamati has created a demand for professional employment. 

In times of famine and distress they are extremely reluctant to take up any relief work, and for the ordinary 
Public Works Department road work a staff of Sonthal coolies has to be regularly employed. I think it is 
pride rather than laziness, which prevents them from taking to this kind of work. Similarly, I think I am 
right in saying that the Forest Department find it very difficult to obtain the services of Chakmas in Forest 
villages. My impression also is that it is the Chakmas who have taken most kindly to the imported plough 
cultivation in place of the indigenous system ofjhuming ; but this of course is due in part at least to the fact that 
they are more likely to occupy land suitable for plough cultivation. 

I came across the Mros very little as I was not long enough in the Hill Tracts to visit their area in the 
south-east of the district and they themselves are very retiring and clannish. They show very little effect of 
the influence of the plains. ’’ 

Mr. C. G. B. Stevens, I.C.S., who succeeded Mr. Wilkinson was assassinated before Mr. Mills’ essay was 
shciwn to him, and it is consequently impossible to give his comments. Some notes are added however, which 
were put together by Babu S. S. Chaudhuri, B. J.C.S., and footnotes marked A. S. H. are details supplied by Mr. 
A. S. Hands, I.C.S., who succeeded Mr. Stevens. * 

Notes on a tour in the Chittagong Hill Tracts in 1926. 

By J. P. Mills, I.C.S. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts form the hinterland of the Distiict of Chittagong, the long boundary between 
the two districts following the base of the hills. Marching with the Hill Tracts to the North is the State of 
Tripura, and to the East of and behind them are the Lushai Hills and the Arakan District of Burma. Even 
since the days of the Mogal conquest the inhabitants of the Hill Tracts have paid tribute, first in cotton and later 
in money to the paramount power which held the coastal belt of plains. Indolent and unwarlike however they 
were never able to protect themselves from Lushei and Kuki raiders and in order to safeguard those from whom 
we received tribute we took on and administered this hinterland from 1862. It now forms a district of the pro- 
vince of Bengal. Its administration has always presented peculiar problems and it was while on deputation 
in connection with one of them that I was able to record the notes on which this paper is based. 

Save where it borders on the Lushai Hills and Arakan the district contains no hills of even a respectable 
height, and the bulk of its inhabitants are valley folk, hugging the rivers which provide their chief means of 
communication. The ranges which run through the district are low and remarkably straight, often only a 
few hundred feet in height and rarely exceeding two thousand. All are of soft sandstone and laterite and there 
is no supply of stone such as could be put to any cultural use. Many of the valleys are so broad and flat that 
as one looks across the rice fields one might almost imagine oneself in the plains of Bengal. Others are a mere 
jumble of laterite and sandstone hillocks, with here and there a few plots of ground level enough for the plough. 
The rivers, save where they emerge from the higher ranges, meander over sandy beds. The Kamaphuli, for 
instance, the main river of the district is navigable for Bengali boats for 85 miles from Chittagong up to Suba- 
long. Here some short rapids where the river runs over a low outcrop of rock form an obstacle. Above them 
again the stream is navigable for many miles. The scenery, as one travels by river, is varied. Sometimes 
high banks of mud are all one sees on either side. In other places, steep, heavily wooded cliffs of sandstone run 
down to the water. The rainfall is heavy and the climate exceedingly unhealthy for much of the year. 

In this area the Lushei-Kuki tribes from the North and races of Burmese origin from the South have met 
face to face. The result has been continual contact and intermingling, and the consequent culture-borrowing 
has resulted in great uniformity throughout the area. Besides this the long plains border and the rivers which 
ha\ e always given the Bengali trader easy access to the very heart of the district have laid a thick layer of 
foreign culture over the Indonesian substratum. Yet each tribe stiU presents its own peculiarities if one 
looks for them. When I entered a Kuki or Mro house I could imagine myself in the Naga Hills ; in the house 
of an educated Chakma I was in Bengal ; in the house of a Southern Magh I was in Burma. 
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Few areas offer a richer field to the ethnologist but we still await the detailed accounts we long for. Such 
accounts can only come from those who have lived among the people. A casual visitor like myself can only 
record what the eye sees ; beliefs and social systems must remain hidden from him. It is in this area that the 
cultures of Assam and Burma meet and such monographs as those published by the Government of Assam 
would supplj' many invaluable links. Two officials at any rate. Captain Lewin and Mr. Sneyd Hutchinson, 
have in the past gained some knowledge of the people by long re,sidence among them, but the books of both 
only leave us asking for more. Dr. Eiebeck is the only trained ethnologist who has ev'er visited the people 
of the Hill Tracts and he lacked both knowledge of the language and capable interpreters and did little more 
than collect specimens of handicraft. 

Save the Lusheis, Chaks and Kukis I saw a little of all the tribes inhabiting the Chitt rg.ong Hdl Tracts . 
For the sake of brevity I will co nfin e myself to my own observation and refrain from quoting information 
already available in the few books on this area. For the paucity of the information I can give I am not entirely 
responsible. Partly, it is true, it is due to the hurried way in which I had to tour. But partly one can justly 
blame the goods of the Bengali trader which, brought by river almost to the doors of the HiU Tracts folk, have 
ousted almost every indigenous article. This process is aided by the almost unbelievable indolence of the 
people. The cotton crop in an unfailing source of cash and I have even known hillmen bu3^ baskets from Ben- 
galis rather than make them from the countless bamboos near at hand ; while the highest ambition of a Chakma 
is to obtain a grant of land and immediately sublet it to a plains man, livdng himself in complete idleness on 
a share of the crop. As the Maghs and Chakmas are the most numerous of the Hill Tracts tribes I will describe 
them first. 

Maghs . — These are essentiallj' valle3' folk and 1 saw no village which was not on the bank of a stream. 
They are almost certainly of Tai origin, their ancestors being the Tai Long (Greater Tai) who were driven out 
of China towards the south and south-west.* The earliest home, however, of which the3' have anv definite 
traditions is Arakan, whence they migrated early in the 17th century into what is now Cox’s Bazar subdivision. 
There they- split up. Some migrated further into Bengal proper, white two bodies entered the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. The first to arrive were the southern Maghs, under the leadership of the Chief of the Phru family 
of the Bagretsa clan. The3’ occupied the territory drained bv the Sangu and its tributaries in the south tif 
the Chittagong HUl Tracts District. Later the Northern Maghs, under the Chiefs of several clans of which the 
Palangsa was the most important, moved north along the coast, and settled for a long time on the Sitakund 
range, to the north of Chittagong. Having that country out they turned east, and crossing a narrow belt 

of plains, entered the low hdls along the Tripura border in the n.irth of the Chittagong Hill Tracts District. 
There they settled, finding the country empty save for a scattered Tippera population. This migration did 
not come to an end till earh- in the 19th centur3', and the longer sojourn of the Northern Maghs on the coast of 
Bengal has caused them to lose many of the Bui-mese characteristics which the Southern Maghs still retain. 

Magh villages u.sually contain from about 10 to fifty houses, but are generally small. Thev are invariably’ 
built on the banka of streams. The houses are flimsy structures of bamboo on bamboo piles and consist of two 
main rooms, each with a separate door opening out on to the big sitting out platform, and a small store room at 
the back. The climate is too hot for a fire even to be necessar3’ for warmth, and for cooking a hearth is built 
in the corner of one of the main rooms. It consists of a bed of clay and three clay cylinders on yvhich the cook- 
ing pot rests. These are obviousl3' substitutes for hearth stones in a countr3’ yvhere nothing but laterite or 
soft sandstone is to be found. The eaves of the house are low and stretch far out over the sitting-nut platform, 
which invariabl3’ faces the East. It is under these eaves that the familv sits during the day’, retiring inside at 
night to sleep on mats in the breeze which blows through the thin bamboo matting yvalls of the house. The 
stting-out platform is railed round and the onl3’ approach to it and so to the house is up a notched log, which 
is either pulled up or reversed at night. 

In villages in which the houses are arranged to form a street there is often at one end of it a roofed platform 
on which the men sit and talk. This is probabl3' a survival of the morung found in Assam. In one Northern, 
Magh village (Maisehari) I saw on the ground near one or two of the houses rough, low. strongl3’ built lints, 
just high enough for a man to crawl into. I was told that they were used as shelters during hurricanes. Most 
villages boast of a little Buddhist temple, yvhich is alwa3's built well apart from the other houses. 

On the site on which it is proposed to built a new house a pole is set up, and to the tup of it is fixed a 
model of a bow with an arrow on the string and pointing sk3'yyards, the idea being that evil spirits are there- 
b3’ frightened off. 

Though the Maghs are now Buddhists the3’ admit that they’ were once head-hunters. Only faint memories 
of those da3s remain and I could learn no details. They sav that after the heads were brought in the3’ were 
welcomed by’ the yvomen and were then buried, but where and in yvhat position I coidd not ascertain. 

The tribe is diy’ided into endogamous clans (Osa or Su) with descent in the male line. A clan is usually 
named after the stream or place near which the original ancestor is said to have lived. The Northern and 
Southern Maghs each contain their own group of clans, and a village, unless big. is usually inhabited by the 
members of one clan onty. A man may’ marr3’ any woman of his oyvn clan who is not a near blood relation. 
Marriage outside the clan used to be strictly’ forbidden and I yvas told that members of different clans would not 
even eat together in the old da3's. Now, hoyvever, these restrictions have been greath’ relaxed and marriage 
outside the clan is b3’ no means uncommon. 

The language is Arakanese, a dialect of Burmese. There are slight difference.s uf dialect between the 
Northern and Southern Maghs. Burmese eharacters are used. In figures the Magh is short and sturdy. 
The face is broad and rather Mongolian and the complexion a salloyv broyvn. The men usuail v liave a strag- 
gling moustache and occasional^ a beard. 

By the men of the Northern Maghs Bengali dhoties are now yvorn, but most of the Southern Maghs wear 
Burmt.'-e dress — a silk hingi. a jacket and a white puggaree. Often instead of a puggaree a man yvill twi.st a 
jaunty piece of coloured silk round his head. The dress of a women varies little throughout the tribe. She 
wears a long silk skirt, striped horizontall3’. of which the predominating colour is usually red. When there are 
no strangers about this is often the onl3’ garment of both young and old, but in public a piece of lined, home- 
woven silk is bound over the breast or tucked into a black string tied round the body' about therrr. .A ciark 
coloured jacket is also yvom b3’ some. A white puggaree is worn, sometimes with embroidered end.s. 

Many’ individuals of both sexes have the teeth blackened with a certain sap but the custom is not uni- 
versal. Tattooing is commoner among the Southern Maghs than among the Northern. Men are tattoed 
on their arms and women on the backs of their shoulders and of their hands. The only “ patterns ” I saw 
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M err uoi(l> in I'. :r luve eliirae'fern. The ojx-ration is done by ilaghs learned in the art who come up from Cox s 
Ba/.ar m the i uhl weather, and tire instrument used. I was told, is a little bamboo holder into which three ordi- 
nary needles are fitted like a nib. The word to be tattoed is marked on the skin and pricked over with the 
tattooing instnunent. This is operated by the right hand and guided against the side of the forefinger of the 
left. The sap of a certain tree is finally rubbed into the perforated skin. 

Popular thouL'h the recently introduced plough is among the Maghs, jhuming is still carried on. The 
method, which is the same among all the tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, differs somewhat from that 
with which I am familiar in Assam. The jungle is cut in the early spring and is burnt as soon as it is drj’. 
Three crops are then sown simult ineously in drills — vegetables, rice and cotton. These come to maturity in 
that order and are gathered in turn. Land is only sown once and is then abandoned for a term of years, instead 
of being sown twice as in Assam. During the hot weather the villages of the valley tribes are abandoned and 
the whole population moves up to the till after the rice harvest. The grain is stored in round matting 

bins in the houses and not in sejiarate gi-anaries. For hoeing little adze-shaped hoes of Bengali manufacture 
are used. Xearlv all Mags use the Bengali busker, which is worked with the foot. Only in one or two villages 
did I see rice being husked by hand with a jiounding pole in a cavity hollowed out in the end of a short log, 
bobbin-shaped and set up on end on the ground near the house. A single Bengali pounder is usually shared 
by several households and is kept in a shed sjiecially built for it. The houses are too flimsy for any pounnuig 
to he done in them. The w'innowing fan is a circular tray of bamboo matting. 

Lnngh and jackets are usually t)oug!it, but .skirts and head cloths are w'oven at home. Silk thread is 
houL'lit* but cotton thread is home-spun. Tlie cotton is seeded in a machine with little rollers working reverse 
wavs, indentica! with that used by Thado and ot.her Kukis in Assam. It is then ginned with a bow, the string 
of which they twang not with the finger, as Xagjs do, but with a smooth piece of wood shaped like a penhol- 
der with a hhiut end. This bow-twanger I found used by all the tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

In Assam I liave only seen it among the old Kukis. After being ginned the cotton is rolled into sausages ’ 
round anntlie" thin piece of wood and the thread spun with a simple spinning machine. This machine, too. 

I found throughout the Hill Tracts, save among the Mros. The loom is of the simple tension type, and boat- 
shaped shuttles of wood or horn are used. 

Though no Magh blacksmith was at work in any village I visited I was told that duos and knives are still 
made in a few places. The bellows, my informant told me, are of the type found in the Naga Hills, and consist 
of a pair of upright bamboo cylinders, with pistons padded with feathers laid with their tips downwards. 
Handsome silver pipes are made by Maghs. Wood-carving appears to be a lost art. The only good specimen 
I saw was an old musical instrument called a “ crocodile harp ”, which was carved in the shape of that reptile. 

When matches are not used fire is produced by the method used by the Kaoharis and Old Kukis in Assam 
and all the other tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. A piece of bamboo about a foot long is split 
in two. On the outside and near the middle of the half used a notch is cut deep enough to perforate it. A 
thong of bamboo or cane is pulled backwards and forwards across this notch by the operator, who meanwhile 
holds the piece of bamboo firmly on the ground with his foot. The friction against the edge of the hole scrapes 
a fine dust off the thong. This dust is forced through the hole and lies in the trough of the inner side of the bam- 
boos. .As the heat increases it smokes and finally glows. 

The Maghs nowadays ha\'e no weapons save guns and dUios. Tradition definitely states however that they 
used to have both crossbows and upright bows, as well as spears. I was also shown an ancient square leather 
.shield. For killing birds pellet hows are used and long blow guns. Nooses are used for snaring. Fish traps 
arc generally of the Bengali pattern hut conical traps lined with cane thorns are still occasionally to be seen. 
The onlv toys I saw were stilts, used by little boys. 

The feathers of the Groat Indian Hombill were used as fans and ornaments in the old days. I never saw 
any carving of this bird. The earth from its nesting hole is, however, used as a medicine. Another medicine 
one sees in hou.scs is a species of fungus which is dried and ground up and made into an ointment for sore 
nipples. 

The official religion is Buddhism and yellow robed priests are to be seen everywhere, especially among the 
Southern Maghs. But many primitive elements remain. The belief in evil spirits is strong and charms are 
plentiful. On the outer walls of houses are put little saucers inscribed with texts in Burmese. Inside the houses , 
over and on either side of the inner doors, arc pointed pieces of bamboo marked with transverse black lines. 
These are known as “ crocodile teeth.” Exactly similar charms are put outside their doors by the Nagas 
of the unique village of Semkhor in the North Cachar Hills, and very similar wooden ones by Kachha Nagas 
of the Alaruongmai group in the same area. 

When a man falls iU it is often thought that an evil spirit has captured his soul and is holding it to 
ransom. A small offering to appease the spirit and buy the soul’s release is then made on the path, as 
among Naaas. To cure headache a little grid of bamboo strips is set up on a stick outside the village. 

When a child is bom the naval string is cut with a bamboo knife. Steel may on no account be used. Nor 
may the mother, during the days of her uncleanness, use any spoon other than a gourd one. The afterbirth 
is buried in the clay of the hearth and dug up again after three days. A small portion is then kept in a hollow 
bamboo and the rest thrown away. These customs are most strictly observed even in the household of the 
Bohmaung, the Chief of the Ragretsa clan and leading Magh of the district. Nor the least enthusiastic followers 
of ancient ways are his sons, graduates of Calcutta University. 

The bodies of the dead are burned on the banks of streams. For their spirits lamps are lighted under 
pipal trees and offerings made for seven days. These offerings are made on the anniversary of the death till 
the heirs get careless. All offerings to the dead must be made with the left hand. I saw two types of what 
might be called funeral monuments. One, of which I saw several examples, is a mound of earth in tries, like 
a wedding rake, revetted with bamboo matting. On the top are placed some pots and a lamp. Another 
type I .saw at Patag in the Northern Magh countn'. In a field in front of a little Buddhist temple was an 
area of beaten earth fourteen yards square and fenced round. In this were set up thirty high poles, each of 
which was .surmounted by a pagoda-like ornament of paper with hanging decorations of pith. There was a 
lamp at the foot of each pole and another at the top att^hed to a pulley by which it could be lowered to be 
lighted. Above the pulley was a roughly carved wooden bird, which I was told was a paddy-bird but 
which looked remarkably like a hombill. The lamps are lighted in honour of the dead, to whom offerings of 
rice, milk, etc., are made for a period of thirty days while the crops are ripening — clearly a fertility rite. 

The bulk of the property of a dead man goes to his sons. One-half goes to his eldest son, one-eighth to 
his daughters and the rest to hi.s other sons equally. 
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Chakmas . — All the tribes of this area resemble eaoh other so closely in many points of culture that having 
dealt with the ilaghs at some length I shall be able to des<'ribe the other tribes more briefly. 

If a Chakma be asked the origin of his tribe he either denies all know ledge of the matter or repeats like 
a parrot an incredible and purely modern story of descent from an ancient and noble Hindu race. Kalindi 
Rani, the great chieftainness who flourished in Lewin's time, knew only of some half-dozen previous chiefs. 
The present chief, second in succession after her, signs himself “ 45th Chakma Raja ", so greatly has the length 
of his ancestry increased in recent years. To describe how the Raja reached his present jxisition would be of 
no interest from the ethnological point of view. Suffice it to say that a supreme chief has no place in the ancient 
polity of the tribe, and that he is nothing but the descendant of tax farmers aggrandized by the paramount 
power. 

The name " Chakma " i.s derived from the Maghi word rJinoI:, meaning of mi.xed origin ”, and the Chakmas 
are undoubtedly in the main the descendants of Maghi women and llogal soldiers. There is a small tribe 
known as Chaks in the soutiiein portion of the Chittagong HiU Traets. Unfortunately I had no opportunity 
of visting them and of ascertaining how they are related to the Chakmas proper. 

Despite their mixed origin the tribe is now very uniform and presents sev'eral features that merit descrip- 
tion. They migrated from what is now' Cox’s Bazar subdivision in Chittagong towards the end of the 18rh 
century and now inhabit the middle reaches of the Kurnaphuli. They are by far the most Bengalised tribe 
in the district. Even their language is a dialect of Bengali, though one section of the tribe is said to have 
spoken Maghi till recently. The .script in common use is Bengali, but the ancient script, which i.s still used by 
the more conservative members of the tribe, is of the Burme.-.e type and is considered by Sir (leorge Grierson 
to be closely allied to the ancient Khmer script. 

In appearance they resemble Bengalis an;l their fe.atures show httlc trace of their partially’ Mongol origin. 
The dress of the well-to-do men is Bengali, but the poor men often merdy wear a rag pullctl between the legs 
and tucked into a string round the waist in front and behind. The dress of tlie women is distinctive. They 
wear a long dark blue skirt to the ankles, with a broad red baud near the t-iige. Till puberty the upper part 
of the body is bare. Latter a broad strip of embroidered silk is usually worn over the breasts. Bengali orna- 
ments are worn in the nose and ears, and silver rings on the ankles. A flat silver band is worn round the 
neck. The hair is done in a bun at the back. 

All the villages Isaw were on the banks of streams. A few rich men have biick houses after the Bengali 
style, but the ordinary houses are exactly like those of the Maghs, with the platform similarly facing east. The 
villages are small and often contain members of more than one of the many clans {goza) into which the tiibe 
is divided. In the old days eaoh goza was endogamou.s and was under the control of a headman, called in the 
modern dialect a dewan. In order to increase tlieir own power however the chiefs set out, about a hundred 
years ago, to lessen that of the dewaits, by making all relations of deii'ans into den-ans and so turning an office 
into a class. This tended to break up the clan system, a tendency which was accelerated when Government, for 
purposes of administration, divided the country into maiizas with fixed boundaries, each under a headman. 
These headmen have been steadily acquiring the power which the dewam used to have, and the tendency is 
for an endogamous mauzn to be substituted for an endogamous clan. That is to say a man may now-a-days 
marry any girl of his own mauza not nearly related to him, but is expected to provide an extra lavish marriage 
feast by way of a fine if he marries a girl of another mauza*. 

In so far as they can be said to have a religion at all the Chakmas are now Buddhists. In the 18th century 
many of them adopted the religion of the Moguls to whom they paid tribute and the chiefs of that time had 
Muhammadan names. Then a re.action towards Hinduism seems to have set in. bringing with it the Hindu 
names which are now almost universally adopted. The Hinduism prevalent was however of a very half- 
hearted type, and Kalindi Rani decided that something definite must bo done. After considering the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of various creeds she is said to have given orders that the tribe was to adopt Buddhism. 
Buddhists they therefore are to this day, though I must confess that I only once saw a priest in their country. 

The chief's womenfolk and those of one or two other families are kept purdah. This custom only originated 
in the time of Kalindi Rani, who went purdah one day herself in order to avoid an interview with Lewin 
on the morrow. It is not in accordance with Chakma tradition and is much disliked by the better elements 
among the people. 

Underlying their Buddhism is a belief in animism. One often sees offerings to spirits on little platforms, 
and on one such platform at Toyichakma I noticed little squares of thread e.xactly like those placed on .\n'.;ami 
women’s graves. They also release scape-goat chickens for illness, just as the Sernas and other Xagas do. They 
swear on a tiger’s tooth, a stream or withering leaves, and they told me that they sometimes settle disputes 
by the diving test. 

Their method of cultivating and preparing rice i.s exactly similar to that of the Maghs, save that I never 
saw a rice busker other than of the Bengali pattern. The women weave their own skirts and breast cloths on 
an ordinary Indonesian tension loom. Shuttles are rarely u.sed. The only one I saw was of a type found both 
among the Tipperas of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Kolang Kukis of the North Cachar Hills. It 
consisted of a piece of bamboo prettily ornamented w ith a pattern scratched on it and open at one end only. 
In the .side was a small hole for the thread to pass through. .\t first sight the problem of getting the 
thread through this small hole from the inside is a difficult one. In reality it is quite simple. You unwind 
about a foot of thread and put the bobbin with this loose end into the shuttle. Then you blow hard in the 
open end and the pressure of air forces the thread through the hole. .All the other instruments of spioning and 
weaving are exactly similar to those of the Maghs. 

The children play a game with the seeds of the s'word bean similar to the Naga game, and pellet bows 
are very popular. 

Tipperas . — At least two very different sub-tribes of the district are classed under the general name of 
Tipperas. Many inhabit the Mong Raja’s circle, which marches with Hill Tripura. It is a country of low 
hills and sluggish streams, and until the Maghs came the Tipperas were apparently the only occupants. They 
are very Bengalised, the men w earing dhotis and puggarees, and the women dressing exactly hke Chakma women 
I saw very few in the old fasliioned dress — a piece of cloth pulled through a string round the waist, long hair 
and leaves in the ears. A home-spun cotton cloth, w ith broad white and dark blue stripes is occasionally worn 

* At Nauyarchar, 2<)-7.^8. — 8y»teni of mari'i.ige by winch a f'hakma who cannot pay the pnee of a wife, gets another man to buy 
one for him agreeing that after marriage they w ill live at the benefactor’s house and serve for a period of years. This case was an agree- 
ment to work for five years to repay marriage expense of Rs. 300, i.e., one month's work equals Rs. 5. The period and the rate may 
vary in diSerent cases. The price of the girl lii this case was Rs. 60. ornaments Rs. 90 odd, drummers Rs. 8 and the balance for clothes 
for the girl and a general feast. It is analogous to the gharjamat system, but I could not find that it had any special name. The 
married couple have broken this agreement bv bolting after doing 6 months’ work. 

(A. S. H.) 
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The houses are exactly like Chakma houses, and the villages, which are small, are sometimes on the top of the 
ranges and sometimes in the vaUeys. The religion is Hinduism and no stranger may enter their houses unless 
he removes his boots. A conspicuous feature inside is the main post with bunches of ears of rice, tied to it, 
being the first fruits of successive years. In everj' way their material culture appears to be identical with that 
of the Chakmas. They seem to know few folk tales, but they believe that the marks on the moon are trees. 

A more primitive and interesting section of the tribe is scattered about the Banderban circle in the South 
of the district. They are said to be the descendants of Tippera slaves taken to Arakan long ago. The men 
wear white waist clothes of which the black embroidered ends are left hanging down at the side. The comers 
are decorated with cowries. Above they wear white home-spun jackets. Their heads are shaved at the sides 
and back like those of Kagas and small puggareen are worn, with the ends hanging doivn over their right ears. In 
the lobes of the ears are cylmdei-s of bamboo, from which hang crescent-shaped ornaments of silver. Small 
blue and white beads are immensely popular, and both men and women load their necks with strings of them. 
The dao is carried pushed through the waist-cloth at the back. 

The women wear a skirt of black and gray, with brown and black edges. Before marriage they usually 
cover their breasts with a narrow, tight strip of red and brown cloth, with cowries at the comers. The hair 
is worn in a big bun at the back. Armlets of black beads are often worn above the elbow. Tluough the top 
of the e .r a spiked ornament of silver is worn, and through the lobe a crescent -shaped ornament. 

Though nominally Hindus they readily admit strangers to their houses, which resemble those of Kukis. 
A house consists of one big room, with sliding doors and a narrow verandah at either end. 

Their methods of cultivation and their industries are identical with those of the Maghs. For weaving 
they sometimes use a tubular shuttle of the Chakma pattern. Birds are shot with a short blow-gun. 

The Khyengs . — The chief home of the Khj'engs is in Arakan, and of the few there are in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts I was only able to see the two small villages of Arachhari and Kukiyachhari. close together on low, 
steep hills at the Northern end of the Bandarban Circle. J was very much stmek by Jhe negroid features and 
curly hair of some of the men, but from such scanty evidence it would be unfair to draw any inference. 
They claim to have inhabited the country from time immemorial. Those whom I saw had long been under 
Magh and Chakma influence and their culture presented few distinctive features. Dhotis are now common, 
but the more conservative men still weai a narrow white cloth with red ends, pulled through a string round 
the waist. The hair is done after the Mro fashion, that is to say in a bun on the left side of the head, with a 
bone pin stuck in it. The women wear a skirt and breast cloth of white with narrow red lines, and a large 
white puggaree, with red embroidered ends. The houses are on piles, and each consists of one large room with 
a kitchen at the back. By religion they are Buddhists and, unlike Chakmas and Maghs, are divided into exoga- 
mous clans. All property goes to sons, the youngest of whom gets the greatest share. Their relationship 
terms seem to show traces of a former dual division. 

Kukis . — In the Southern port ion of the district only Bonjugi Kukis appear to be found, but in the Northern 
portion the majority are Pankhos, with a few Bonjugis. As their villages are invariably on the top of the 
ranges, where my work did not take me I was unable to see nearly as much of them as I could have wished. 

Mr. Rowlands in a private note, says that the Bonjugis came from a village called Daun on the Koladan, 
while the Pankho.s came from Panklma, three miles from where the Lunglet-Thaka track crosses the Koladan. 
Some figured memorial stones are said still to exist there, which would probably well repay investigation. The 
two tribes are closely akin and will inter-marry, often even inhabiting the same villages. They speak 
slightly different dialects. 

The Bonjugi men wear a narrow white waist cloth, a white jacket, and a very narrow white home-spun 
puggaree with embroidered ends. The hair is done in a tight bun on the top of the head and ornamented with 
a metal pin. Strings of small cornelian bear's are worn and also enormou, beads — sometimes dark red, and 
sometimes yellow — of a very light substance which is said to be amber. The women wear a white skirt with 
red lines in it, and, when strangers are about, a cloth of similar pattern thrown over the upper part of the 
body. 

I wa.sable to visit Basanta.a Pankho village containing a few Bonjugi houses, near Subalong in the Northern 
portion of the di.strict. The men wear a small white apron and a whitecoat ornamented with a little embroi- 
dery round the bottom at the back. Some men do their hair in a bun at the back, while others — usually young 
men — pile it up over the forehead into a sort of horn. Into this horn a well-dressed man pushes, base down, a 
small triangular ornament of steel pins, embellished with a red tassel at the “ apex.” The beads worn are 
similar to those of the Bonjugis. omen wear a white skirt, with narrow red lines and usually leave the upper 
part of the body bare. Round the waist they wear strings of beads and rings of brass wire. Th.e latter may 
once ha\ e been then .sole dress, as very BiiiaH girls wear such rings as their only garment. Large plugs of 
bone or 1 .amboo are worn in the ears. 

The houses are on piles and are big and well built. There is one main room, with an open porch in front 
and a sittmg-oiit platform at the back. A man who has sacrificed mithan (gayal) sets up in front of his house 
a large forked post with a n/ii/ir/?) head carved on it. Theskulls of animals sacriflced are exhibited on a rack 
Jjropped up against the centre po.st of the living room. 

The loom is ot the ordinary Indonesian type, and for a shuttle a stick with an enlarged conical head is 
used. Both Pankhos and Bonjugis have liamboo flutes, but not, apparently, the gourd “ bagpipes ” tound 
among Thados and other Kuki tribes in xlssam. 

The Mros . — Of all the tribes I saw the IHios interested me most. Thet aie often spoken of as Mrungs, 
a term which i.s not only erroneous, but liable to lead to seriou.s coniusion, a.s it i.s properly applicable to one of 
the Tippera clans. 

The ilros ,say they are immigrants from Arakan. Those I saw inhabit the Southern portion of the Bandar- 
ban Circle in the South of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where their viilage.s are hidden away in a tangle of low 
steep hills drained by the Sangti and its tributaries, some situated on low spurs just above the stream.s and 
others on the tops of ridges. The people, especially the women, have the reputation of being very shy, but I 
found no difficulty in taking such photographs as I wanted. Certainly they are suspicious of strangers and 
keep themselves very much to themselves, and to this and an innate conservatism may be attributed the 
remarkable way in which they haveretained their primitive characteristics, in spite of their proximity to their 
plains and their constant contact with Bengali traders. 
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They are of medium height and light built and one is struck by the almost entire absence of Mongolian 
traits in their features. Their costume is of the lightest. The men wear a narrow white or red cloth, which is 
wound round the waist, pulled between the legs from the front and tucked in at the back. In addition a home- 
spun coat is sometimes worn. The hair is done in a bun on the left side of the head and through the bun a 
bone pin is stuck. A puggaree is sometimes worn. Large rings of white metal are worn through the lobes 
of the ears. Young men often wear round the waist a narrow^ girdle of beads very prertily worked in a flower 
pattern. The teeth are often stained black. The women wear nothing by day but a very short dark blue 
skirt, edged with white beads. This reaches half way down the thigh and is open down the left side. It is 
tucked into a narrow silver girdle, and over it a belt of scarlet beads is worn. At night both sexes wear very 
thick cotton cloths. 

All clothes are removed for bathing, and both sexes bathe together unembarrassed and with pciTect 
propriety, the left hand providing such covering as is required. 

The villages usually contain between ten and twenty houses.* These are large and well built. The roof® 
are slightly hog- backed. They are on piles and the only approach is up a notched log. Inside they consist 0 * 
one large room and a store room at the end. This latter is regarded as the women s room and no stranger may 
enter it. There is a sittiiig-uut platform at the end of the house. 

A man who has given the full series of feasts of merit may built an extra large house and may set up by 
the side of it four or five long bamboos. Forked posts are not put up. The series of feasts is (1) fowls, (2) 
a pig, (3) a dog and (4) hulls, buffaloes or miihan (gat/ol) up to three in number. A plain upright post in the 
middle of the village marks the place of sacrifice. In some villages, but not in all. a small pointed stone is 
set up at the foot of the post for every animal sacrificed. In one village I passed through, the sacrificial post 
was very high, and was surrounded at a distance of some feet by a circle of lower posts notched at the top. 
When a feast is to be given rafters are fitted from the.se side posts to the centre post and the w hole roofed over, 
so that the ceremonies can take place under cover. 

A Mro if asked his religion will say he is a Buddhist, but to the observer the only traces of Buddhism 
visible are charms occasionally placed on houses and the practice of burning the dead. Their real religion is 
animism. The religious affairs of a village are run by an old man called a sera, w ho may be of any clan and w ho 
also acts as exorcist. For epidemics a pig and a dog are sacrificed and a series of sabbaths called to-ung 
observed for the nine days of which no one may descend to the groimd from the verandah of his houset. 

Hutchinson (Account of the Chittagong Hill Tracts^ 1^^) 1^® tribe is divided into five “ septs,” 

the Dengua, the Premsang, the Kongloi, the Kaizar and the Gharoo Gnar, meaning respectively the cultivated 
plantain tree, the cockscomb plant, the wild plantain tree, the jack tree and the mangoe tree. I am afraid 
I omitted to make enquiries on this precise point, but I was told that the tribe w’as divided into a number of 
clans — evidently subdivisions of Hutchinson’s septs. They are exoganious, but not mutually so. For instance 
in Bali village I found the following clans — Shimluiig, Chingnao, Xirineha and Shitnma. All are exogamous, 
but, though a Shimlung man may marry a Chingnao woman, a Chingnao man may not marry a Shimlung women. 
For this I could obtain no explanation at all. Large elans are divided into sub-clans, called kuchis. In such 
cases a man may marrj’ a woman of his own clan provided she is of a different kuchi. Property descends to the 
sons, the youngest getting the largest share. 

At birth the naval cord is cut with a steel knife and never with a piece of bamboo. The baby is immediate, 
ly laid on a plantain leaf. The funeral customs show clearly, exactly as they do at Serakhor in the North Caehar 
Hills, that the practice of burning the dead is a comparatively modern one. Every village has its burning 
place near a stream and usually close to a pipal tree. The body is burned and the calcined bones are removed 
and placed in a little house on piles a few yards further back from the stream. To the sides of the house are 
fastened bamboos festooned with tassels of bamboo shavings, and in the house are put with the bones, food, 
drink, pots, and bits of rag for clothes. All vessels, whether of pottery or brass, are broken. The finer ashes, 
left where the man was burned, are also treated as if the spirit of the dead man were there too. Over them 
is laid a piece of cloth. This is pegged down at the edges and on it are laid a dao, a hoe, etc. Over this another 
cloth is laid and by them are placed pots of food and drink. Finally a little lean-to shelter is built over the 
heap, with the open side towards the east. 

As far as I know the method of cultivation is identical with that of the other tribes of this area. The 
winnowing fan, however, is of the sugar scoop type that Nagas use and not of the round type used by all the 
other tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. I saw no Bengali dAare-pounders. All were of the primitive 
round type. 

The loom is identical with that found among the other tribes of the district, but the llros alone spih-against 
the right thigh after the Naga fashion. ^ 

The tribe must take a heavy toll of jungle animals and birds. For leopards and tigers boxtraps .with 
drop doors are made, identical in pattern with those found in the Naga Hills. Very long fences are built 
across the line which rats must take going backwards and forwards between the cleared fields and the jungle. 
These fences are impenetrable save at the gaps which are left every few yards. In each gap there is a fall 
trap. Birds are both speared with nooses and caught in nets stretched between bamboo poles on saddles which 
they are in the habit of crossing. 

The Mros are a musical race and use both bamboo flutes and “ banjos” made by cutting out and lifting 
thin strips of the outer layer of a piece of bamboo. The favourite instrument however is a gourC “ mouth- 
organ ” which closely resembles that made by Thado Kukis in Assam. The instruments are made in pairs, -of 
which the two harmonise. The players walk at the head of a procession of dancers. The step is very slow and 
solemn and the feet are pointed as they touch the ground. This is the only dance the tribe has, and there is 
only one tune for it, and that a singularly monotonous one. 


♦ 6-12-28 — Tain valley . — I found some Mro forest houses at Amtoh (Tain valley). The ilros call them likm They arc put up for 
taking refuge in when there is <a storm. They do not appear to be kept up permanently, but are put up when it looks as* though there is 
dirty weather coming. The ones I saw were made two months ago. This strikes me as curious because the Mro houses are the most 
solidly built of all, the support being of stout logs instead of bamboos and much of this fencing being made of whole bamboos. Of 
course the Mro village is usually perched on an exposed ridge, but then so arejAuw houses very often. The peculianty of Amtolipara 
(I^ngsa Karbari) is that it is right down on the level bank of the Tam, The liku were out in a sheltered grass space outside the 
villages. They say that for villages on the hills, the hku are erected in a sheltered place at the foot of the hill. (A. IS. H.) 

t The Mros do not do puja at thefuneial house of a woman who has died before her child is 3 years old. The Khumis make no su cb 
distinctions. (A. S. H.) 
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Notes on the Chaks. 

Compiled by Babu S. S. ChaudJiuri, B.J.C.S. 

The Chaks trace their pre'.’ioiis abode at Chakyandong in Koladain hiil in Arakan, where there were, it is 
said, about 1 1 ,CK)0 families who lived under a chief of their orvn. There were signs of 10,000 houses made of 
bamboo and I.IXM) houses made of wood at Chakyandong for a long time. When the Chakmas, another hill 
tribe, migrated to Chittagong Hill Tracts from Burma, they also came with them and settled in Nakhyong- 
clihari side of this district (Chittagong Hill Tracts). The Chakmas advanced further towards the north and 
they were left behind in these places. Little is known of their migration previous to this. There is a story 
as to how the Chaks were left behind by the Chakmas which runs as follows ; — 

When the Chaks began to cook their curry with Ghingri fish they were asked to follow the Chakmas who 
were ready beforehand. But as the fish, which turns red by cooking, could not be made white, they 

thought that the cooking was not complete as the fish still contained blood, so they cooked the curry on and 
on but the fish did not turn bloodless, f.c., white. The Chakmas seeing their delay left them behind and they 
settled in these places. 

At present there are o:ilv a smrll number of Chiks, not UDre than 101 families in the district, who are 
found in Nakhyongchhari, Baisari, Paga'i (near Reju) and Bakkhili mauzas. Thus it appears that the Chaks 
came from the south to this area. 

The following are stories current amongst the Chaks : — 

Earthquakes . — There wer..- 4 disciples under a priest who used to cook their food. These disciples were so 
selfish that they always took the best curries for themselv'es while the priest was supplied with all the remaining 
bad things. After their death the 4 disciples went into hell and as punishment they had to bear the earth on 
bamboo poles on their shoulder. They were placed on the four directions north, south, east and west. As 
they cannot b' ar the eartli on the same shoidder for a long time they are required to change their shoulder. 
And it is at the time of changing their shoulders that earthquake begins. 

Riiinho’cs. — Once there was no water in the locality anywhere except in the house of a blacksmith. A 
brother and a sister being very thirsty went to the house of the blacksmith to drink water. When they asked for 
some water, the blacksmith told them that if they could live like a husband and wife he could give them water. 
In order to quench their thirst they were compelled to live as husband and wife and then drank water and died 
soon afterwards. After their death they became rainbows and appear in the sky occasionally. Still now two 
rainbows are seen at the same time. The bright one is the sister and the faint one is the brother. 

Eclipses. — Tha-0 the great Snake gave a half-pice to the sun. As the sun did not repay it the great 
snake began to devour him and when the sun promised to repay it he was allowed to go. Hence the origin of 
the eclipse of the sun. 

Note on the Maghs of Cox’s Bazar. 

Regarding the Maghs of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision, Babu Manindra Kumar Sen, district census officer, 
Chittagong, has furnished the following notes for information supplied by Rai Sahib Bipen Bihari Rakshit : — 

They live in raised huts or wooden houses built very close to one another. Groups of houses form one 
vuihnlla with one elected mahalladar at its head. This mahalladar is an aged and respectable person and wields 
autocratic powers and his wish is regarded as law by every one residing in his mahalla. All disputes 
between themselves are decided by rmhalladars and they hardly resort to the law courts, except at the express 
direction of the mahalladar. \nt&c-mahaHn affairs are settled by the mahalladara of different rmhals concerned. 
By nature they are meek, peaceful and ea.se-loving and are terribly afraid of the law and its agencies. All 
of them belong to the same sect, with Buddhism as their common religion. They maintain several Keyangs 
(temples of Buddha) which are occupie<l by celibate priests and their disciples who live on cooked food, 
sent to them by the villagers. Each Keyang situated in a solitary place contains a good many images of Lord 
Buddha. Some of the images are adorned with costly ornaments. The oehbate priests are recruited from 
the villagers after the performance of a ceremony called the Maishang ceremony. The family feels proud and 
happy if it can supply a Maishang in the Keyang. 

Polyandry or polygamy is not in existence. Widow-remarriage is in vogue. Divorce is rare and its incil 
dents are governed by the Burmese Buddhist law which is in force in Lower and Upper Burma. No sexua- 
indulgence with outsiders is allowed before or after marriage. System of courtship is unknown. Marriage 
is generallj- settled by the parents of the parties in consultation with their relations (numbering on each side 
not less than 7 persons). Consent of the bridegroom or the bride is not essential. The marriage ceremony is 
simple and does not entail much expenditure. The bridegroom’s party will visit the bride’s house with some 
ornaments and sweets and in presence of the invited-gentlemen of both the sides, the guardians of the bride- 
groom will make them over to the guardians of the bride ; this will mean an engagement or preliminary contract 
for marriage. On the day of marriage the priest will go to the bridegroom’s house and bless him with some 
mantras. The same priest will then visit the bride’s house and bless her with similar mantras, and on the same 
day the priest will again bless the couple in the house of the bride in presence of their grand-father or grand- 
mother or grand-uncle or grand-aunt. This being over the bridegroom and the bride will take a meal from the 
same dish. After the meal the wife wilt walk round the husband seven times saluting him as her husband on 
each round. They will then live in the bride’s house for seven days as husband and wife and on each of those 
seven days the husband will present flowers to the wife. On the eighth day the newly-married couple will 
visit the Keyang and there they will take a vow before the priest that they will never separate. Thus the 
marriage is completed. No document of any kind is required. 

A note on some of their festivals and social customs is given below : — 

(а) Boat festival. — This takes place on the full-moon night in the month of Aswin. They make religions 
offerings in the Keyang during the daytime and at dusk they flock to the bank of the river. They prepare 
small toy boats with pieces of wood and cloth and paper and gorgeously decorate them with lace and coloured 
papers. Inside the boat they carefuOy place lit candles and get them afloat in the water. They shout, sing 
and clap their hands as those toy boats float down the stream with the current. It is Lord Buddha, they say, 
sailing through the dark world with light. 

(б) Water festival. — This takes place on the last day of Chaitra. Itisa galadayfor the youths and children. 
They (both male and female) come out in the street in batches with buckets and syringes and throw water at one 
another ; one batch fights. the other with water, running, chasing, retreating, attacking ; shouts of joy and loud 
laughter ring through the air. Other people than the Maghs are also attacked with water when passing along 
the street. Every one takes it in good spirit. This resembles to certain the extent dof jaira of the Hindus. 
Seniors rarely take part in this festival. 
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(c) Bviha Chakra . — This comes off on the full-moon day in the month of Magh. Of all the festivals this 
seems to be enjoyed most by the Maghs. It lasts for 3 or 4 days. A huha (labyrinth) is constructed of bamboo 
fencing on fairly large block of land, with two gates, one of entrance and the other of exit. Once you enter 
the labyrinth, you have to go round and round by several ziz-zag ways laid between bamboo fences and the 
labyrinth is so skilfully constructed that you cannot come out of it unless J'ou have traversed the whole area of 
the land enclosed. Inside the labyrinth there are 4 or 5 pedestals on which are placed beautiful images of Lord 
Buddha. In course of moving along the labyrinth the people halt before each image and salute it and place a 
lighted candle at the foot of the image invoking the Lord’s blessings. The gate of entrance is dark and the gate 
of exist is well lighted. During this festival there are pantomine and puppet shows, and icatcha dances (dance 
of the Buddhist professional girls) are also performed. 

(d) Phungyi burning ceremmiy . — This is perhaps the most expensive ceremony' of the Maghs. When a 
Phungyi (a priest of high class) dies they preserve the dead body in a bier in the Keyang for a period of one 
year. During this time all the mahaUas contribute money and big wooden cannons are prepared and loaded 
with gunpowder. On the appointed day all the Maghs of aU the mahallas flock to the cremation ground and 
arrange the cannons in a row with a flag of each mahalla flying over its cannon. With pomp and ceremony, 
in a well-adomed bier, the dead body is brought into the cremation ground in procession, followed by the Magh 
musical concert party. The bier is then placed on a well decorated hut built high up in the air like the Persian 
tower of silence. Cannons are then discharged from a distance of about 400 yards towards that hut amidst 
•houts and uproar. The cannon-ball that touches the hut or passes very close to it receives tremendous cheers 
and the fortunate mahalla to which that caimon belongs, feels itself proud and happy. They run up to the 
cannon and bring the empty cannon back dancing and singing round it all the while. After aU the cannons 
have been discharged one after the other, the hut is set on fire with various combustible substance and with 
the bier is soon burnt into ashes. 

The Maghs, except the poor and children, are burnt with pomp and ceremony. The corpse is placed in a 
beautiful coffin and is carried along the street in a big procession of both sexes followed by a musical party. 

The Maghs have very little contact with the people of other religions. They five secluded among them- 
selves. They are very conservative in manners and habits and are still unaffected by Western civilisation. 
The males often take to trading and brokery. The poor Maghs catch fish hi the sea and live on fishing. Some 
of them, like so many drones, live idly at home upon the income of their wives who earn a good deal by weaving 
■ilk cloths and lungia which they send to various trade centres through brokers. The women are active and 
industrious like ants and work from morning till night, weaving, cooking and doing sundry other works. They 
do not like cultivation of any kind. 

Most of the Maghs, males and females, learn the Maghi language. Very few are reading in high English 
schools and colleges and they do not seem very anxious for English education. By nature they are truthful, 
simple and sincere and seldom Mtigate against one another. They distrust other communities and resent 
outsiders meddling with their affairs. 
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11. Notes on some Assam Bill Tribes. 

(i) Notes on the Lakhers (N. E. Parry). 

(ii) Notes on the Western Bengmas (J. P. Mills). 

(iii) Notes on the Hill Eacharis (J. H. Crace). 

(iv) Notes on the Biete Kukis (J. P. Mills & A. H. Fletcher). 

(v) Notes on the Khelma Kukis (J. P. Mills & A. H. Fletcher 

(vi) Notes on the Lushei (N. E. Parry). 

(vii) Notes on the Garos (G. D. Walker). 

(viii) Not^ on the Ehasis and Syntengs (Hari Blah). 


(i) Notes on the Lakhers 
By N. E. Parry. 

The Lakhers are divided into the following groups, the Tlongsai, the Zeuhnang, the Sabeu, 
the Hawthai, the Lialai, the Heima, and further into a number of clans. 

At the present time neither the groups nor the c’ans are exogamous. Marriages either 
within or without the group or clan are equally permissible. Most of the clans are found 
among all the different groups, though a few of the numerically weaker clans appear only to 
exist in certain villages. 

The clans are divided into three classes. — 

(1) Eoyal clans, Abeiphang. 

(2) Patrician clans, Phangsang. 

(3) Plebeian clans, Machhiphang. There is a definite social gulf between the three 

classes. The women of higher clans have higher marriage prices than those of 
lower clans. 

Each group has a chiefly clan, thus the Saiko Tlangsai’s chief’s clan is Mara Hleuchhang, 
the Siaha Tlangsai’s, Ehichha Hleuchhang, the Zeuhang’s, Bonghia, the Sabeu’s, Lialai’s and 
Heima's, Changza, the Hawthai’s, Nonghrang. 

It is not necessary for a chief to belong to a chief’s clan by both parents. Chiefs usually 
do marry into either tlieir own or another royal clan but it is not obligatory for them to do 
so. 

The organization is not democratic. A village is ruled by the chief assisted by the village 
elders or Machas. 

There is no very clear tradition, but a vague tradition that they came from the north does 
exist. It can be definitely stated that they moved into their present home from Haka, i.e., 
from the north-east. 

No terraced cultivation exists. 

The following stone monuments are found. — 

Lmigphei . — A flat stone laid on the grave and supported on all four sides by four stones 
of the same length planted on their sides. 

Phitra pachang . — A pyramid of stones six or seven feet high erected in memory of chiefs 
or wea.thy nobles outside the village. Only erected for men. 

Longdo)ig.—A square enclosed by four stone walls about three feet high erected on the 
path leading to the village, gaps being left for the path at each end. Erected 
in memory of men or women. 

Social position is not indicated in the shape or material of houses except in one small point. 
A particular kind of round wooden door called pako is reserved to chiefs. The doorway consists 
of a round opening cut in the plank wall, the door itself is of wood, swings on wooden hinges 
and can be bolted on the in.side. 

To some extent social position is indica'ed by clothes, the embroidered cloths called cheu- 
lopang, cheunapang and sisai ahnang are only worn by members of chiefly familes or rich people. 
There is no definite prohibition on other people wearing these clothes but in practice they do 
not do so. Chiefly, I think, because they cannot afford to make them. 
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A head-dress of the feathers of the siasi bird can only be worn by men who have given a 
housewarming feast on building a large new house. 

A head dress consisting of goat’s hair dyed scarlet and called chJieutlia or rabon is worn 
by persons who have taken human heads. 

The sun is a woman, she is married to the moon by whom she had a child. The moon 
formerly was bright and hot lik e the sun, but his light was so fierce that one night it killed a 
widow’s child, which was sleeping on the platform in front of her house. The widow got very 
angry at this, killed the moon’s child with a spear and threw the refuse out of her beer pot 
into the moon’s face thus making it dirty and -educing its light. The sun has a house in the 
east where she is guarded by a race of black dwarfs* called Nangchhikhawpa, who open the door 
every morning to let her out. The sun walks along all day holding her hand a solder walking 
stick, at night she shines in Atikhi, the abode of the dead, after which she goes home, takes her 
food and is then released by the Nangchhikhawpa for another day. 

A halo round the sun is believed to foretell the capture of a chief by the foreigners. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are due to these orbs being swallowed by one of the dogs 
owned by Nateu, who fives where the sky meets the earth. One dog is red and the other black. 

If the reflection of the sun in water is red the Lakhers seize a red dog and beat it in order to make 
the red dog’s brother in the sky spew out the sun. If the sun’s reflection in water is black, 
a black dog is beaten. 

Parhelia known to the Lakhers as Sawmachupa are unlucky and portend an unnatural 
death. 

Venus as an evening star is known as Thlaseu, as a morning star as Deiva. Both Thlaseu 
and Deiva were men who were turned into stars at the great darkness. Deiva who spent a 
long time feasting does not come out till about 4 a.m. Thlaseu who only enjoyed a much short 
feast comes out early in the evening. 

Orion’s belt is Vothawlapiapa. Two men were going along carrying a pig, as they were 
doing so the great darkness began and they were turned into stars. 

Orion’s sword is Nongsawthaimangchhangpa. This represents a mother teaching her 
daughter to weave, a tiger that came to eat them and the young men who gathered to protect 
them. 

The planet Mars is Awsichakeipa, the tiger star. 

The Pleiades are Aswsicharu, the six stars. There were six men who were sitting 
gossiping when the Great Darkness fell and they were turned into stars. 

The Milky Way is Sonatachhiarari, meaning “ rains and dry weather boundary ”. 

The Plough is Keulachongpa. Keulachongpa got killed in a raid, his slayers took his head 
and his left leg, but before his relatives could carry off his corpse, the great darkness fell and 
he was turned into a constellation. Four stars form his body, two his thigh and his leg. the 
smallest star is a chicken which was killed for him as Riha. 

The following are stars which I have not been able to identify. 

Latlang and Labeu. — A husband and wife, of whom the wife died first. The husband 
Latlang used to visit her in the abode of the dead but finding this unsati.sfactory 
deliberately annoyed his guardian angel (Zang) who consequently caused his 
death. Latlang then joined Labeu in Atikhi and after a while they were turned 
into stars. Lusheis call these two stars Nufathembu in chuh and say that they 
are a woman and her daughter quarrelling over a spindle. 

Aghilu .- — Constellation of four stars representing the corners of a piece of matting which 
was being made when the great darkness started and was turned into stars. This 
is possibly the Square of Pegasus. 

Sohlu rang araipa . — A constellation of five stars formed by four men and a flying fox’s 
skin that they were stretching out to dry when the great darkness started. Pos- 
sibly Cassiopeia. 

Lodo pazo adongpa . — A constellation of about ten stars representing men catching rats 
in a rubbi.sh dump near a jhum house. This is the same as the Lushei Khiangte 
zong zim, which means the Kfiiangtes catching rats and is identified by Lorrain 
and Savidge as a group of stars in Taurus near .\ldebaran. 

Sahrmtong. — A constellation of three stars representing a threshing floor, which was being 
made when the great darkness started. 


♦ So also the Chang Naga. — J. H. H. 
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Shooting stars are star dung. Comets are regarded as heralds of disease and famine. Thun- 
der is caused by God rolling stones about ; another explanation is that it is caused by a python 
beating its tail on the floor of heaven. Lightning is said by some to be God striking steel, by 
others to be caused by thunderbolts striking against each other in the air. Thunderbolts are 
hurled by God at a lizard called Pachichariapa who swells up his throat and then blows out 
the air which goes up to heaven and hits the son of Khazangpa on the posterior thereby annoying 
Khazangpa. 

The Eainbow is the tail of a celestial red cock which comes down after rain to catch crabs 
in the streams. Its tail spreads out over the sky and forms a rainbow. It is unlucky to point 
at a rainbow. It is believed that the finger which points at the rainbow will get cut accident- 
ally oil. The Lakher name for a rainbow is Meisokupa. 

Hurricanes are caused by fights between Khisongs (the abodes of spirits). Ordinary winds 
are the breath of spirits of men and animals. 

There are two bebefs as to the cause of earthquakes. Some say that earthquakes are due 
to the matrimonial intercourse of the sky and the earth, who are husband and wife. As this 
only takes place shortly before the death of some great chief, earthquakes are believed to portend 
the death of a chief. Others say that when a chief dies his spirit flies through the cords by which 
the earth is attached to the sky and as it passes the spirit cuts through one of the cords with 
its dao thus causing an earthquake. 

Exceptionally high floods are called Tisaitlong and are due to Spirits of the mountains 
and rivers changing their abodes and causing the Kolodyne to swell so as to make a road for 
their passage. Landslips which always follow these floods are caused by the lesser spirits coming 
to greet their lords who present them with ear-rings. 

The dead are always buried. Coffins are never used, the body is merely wrapped in a 
cloth. 

Chiefs and important persons are buried in their family vaults which consist of pits lined 
with stone and with a stone as a doorway. Valuables are often buried with the dead person 
and taken out when the next corpse is laid in the vault. These valuables then become the pro- 
perty of the person w’ho opens the vault, who must be the sister or the sister’s son or, failing these, 
the daughter or daughter’s son of the person to be buried. When a vault is opened to receive an- 
other inmate the person who opens it collects the head and the bones of the person last buried, 
wraps them in a cloth and lays them on one side of the vault ; she then sweeps all the debris 
on the floor of the vault into a corner and the new corpse is then placed inside. Vaults are 
known as tMafi or longang. Corpsse are nowadays buried in vaults in a prostrate position. 
An ordinary grave is called thlata. It consists of a pit 5 ft. long X 2|ft. wide X 5 ft. deep, at the 
end of w’hich a hole is excavated just wide enough to hold the body, which is pushed into it 
feet first. This hole is closed with a stone and the outer pit is filled in with earth. It does not 
matter in which direction the head lies. The head is never disposed of separately. 

In the case of bad deaths, i.c., saut'aw, an unnatural death and thichhi death from certain 
loathsome diseases, graves are always made outside the village to the west. This kind of grave 
is known as Thlachhi and is dug differently. Instead of the actual resting place of the corpse 
being made at the end of the grave it is made at one side. The body is placed in this alcove 
and enclosed by a log of wood or bamboos. The grave is then filled up. A flat memorial stone 
called Longfhei is usually placed over the grave. 

The abode of all ordinary spirits is Atikhi, lit. the dead men’s village. Here hfe goes on 
much the same as in this world, the rich remain rich and the poor remain poor. People who 
have married several times in this world marry their fjrst wife or their first husband as the case 
may be in Atikhi. After long residence in Atikhi a spirit dies again, when this spirit’s death 
occurs a chief’s spirit turns into heat mist and goes up to heaven and vanishes. A poor man’s 
spirit becomes a worm, which gets eaten by a chicken and so ends finally. 

Over a certain spring near Longchei village which is said to be the dead men’s water supply, 
the spirits of the dead are said to hover in the shape of a swarm of flies. 

Lakhers believe that just prior to death a dying man’s soul sometimes enters a pig or a 
tree and only returns to its human habitation to leave it finally for Atikhi. 

Those who have died bad deaths, savvaw or thichhi, are not allowed in At ikhi , they have 
to go to an abode of their own called sau'vawkhi. The C'hhongchhongpipa, the guardian of the 
gates of the abode of the dead, sees that they go to their right place. 

Yet another abode of the dead is Peira or Paradise, to which only the spirits of those who 
have killed certain wild animals can ever attain. Peira is the happiest abode as it is nearest 
to Khazangpa. A man who attains Peira takes his wife and children there also when they 
die. 
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It is believed that the spirits of children can sometimes be re-born in the person of a younger 
brother or sister and I have been given definite instances in support of this belief. In certain 
cases the parents of a dead child have smeared its ankle or its cheek with lamp black and when 
another child was born it was found to have black mark in the same place as the lamp black 
had been applied to the body of the dead child. From this the Lakhers say that the dead child’s 
spirit has been born again in the body of the newly born baby. 

The only implements used in cultivation are the hoe {atu), the dao (takong), the axe 
(ahrei). All three tools are made in the village forge, the handles being made of the root of 
rmhcanna hambusoides. The dao is described under weapons. The hoe and axe are both fixed 
into a hole made in the handle, the spike at the base of the blades being run through the hole 
and protruding an inch or two on the other side of the handle. 

Musical Instruments. 

I. Instruments imported from Burma. 

Dawkhang, large Burmese gongs six to ten spans in circumference. 

Viadaw, similar to Dawkhang but smaller. 

Dawchheu, pairs of small bell metal gongs. 

Ladaw, pairs of small brass gongs. 

Chiami, brass bugles. 

Photla, brass cymbals. 

II. Lakher home-made instruments. 

The Khang, a drum made out of a hollowed log of aveu wood {Gmelina arborea, Roxb.). 

The membrane is made of the skin of barking deer or serow, and so are the thongs 
to hold the membrane in place. The skins are soaked in water and then 
stretched over the ends of the wooden cyhnder, where they are held in place by 
the thongs. 

The Tangla, a one-stringed violin made out of a hollow gourd the top of which is cut 
off and covered with leaves of chaihna (Phrynium cajyitatum, WUld). The string 
is made of palm fibre, the bridge out of a bit of gourd. The neck of the instrument 
is made of a bit of split bamboo which is passed through holes in the gourd made 
to receive it. The instrument is held at the neck with the left hand, the fingers 
of which make the notes by pressing on the string, while the bow which consists 
of a thin piece of split bamboo is plied with the right hand. 

The Siaramang Chapawpa, a bamboo flute, closed at both ends. At one end a hole is 
cut in the side to blow’ down at, the other tw'o holes are cut by placing the fingers 
on which notes are produced. 

The Siaramang Chanongpa. another kind of bamboo flute, open at both ends. One 
end is notched for the lip to fit the mouthpiece, at the other four holes are made 
for producing notes. The performer blows down the mouthpiece and makes 
the notes with his fingers. 

The Tlaipi, a bamboo zither. It consists of a joint of hollow bamboo closed at each end 
by a node. One side of the bamboo is shaved away so as to leave tw’o thin bamboo 
strings, under wdiich small bamboo wedges are placed and shd up and down to 
increase or reduce the tension of the strings as desired. The instrument is held 
in the two hands, the strings being twanged with the thumbs. 

The Chaei. a Jew’s harp. There are two kinds of bamboo chaei and an iron chad has 
recently been introduced from Arakan. The oldest form of chad is a small straight 
piece of bamboo hollowed out so as to leave a tongue in the middle. At one end 
is a loop of string which goes round the little finger of the left hand at the other 
end near the base of the tongue, is a rather longer bit of string. The instrument 
is held so that the tip of the tongue of the harp is opposite to the player’s mouth 
and the string at the base of the tongue is jerked continuously to cause the tongue 
to vibrate. Unless the string is pulled, merely blowing on the tongue of the 
harp produces no sound. 

The newer form of bamboo chad is on the same principle but is shaped like a small cricket 
bat. The iron chad made in Arakan is a bit of umbrella spoke bent into the shape 
of a key handle with a thin steel tongue. 

Weapons of offence, guns, bow s and aiTows (now obsolete), daos and spears. 

Weapons of defame, shields, panjies (sew), stone shoots (longpa). 
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Guns, these are practically all flintlocks, most of them being Tower muskets dating round 
about 1815. The stocks are often lacquered black or red. 

Bows, the cross-bow is unknown to the Lakhers. The plain bow consists of a bamboo 
stave about 5 ft. long with a string made of the bark of Hibiscus macrophyllos. 

The whole bow is called U, the stave libcnv, the string liri. 

Arrows are of two kinds, bamboo headed and steel headed. They are not feathered, 
ViTien shooting a bracer is used called hmuthli. 

Pellet botvs are used for killing birds. 

Spears, these were always carried to war and are still always carried when out hunting. 
They are used both for thrusting and hurling. The shaft is made of the wood 
of Cari/ota ureas. The heads are either inade in the village forge or bought in 
Lungleh or Haka. They are lozenge shaped, quite plain and without barbs. 

The head is fixed to the shaft with lac as is also an iron spike at the butt used for 
sticking into the ground when the spear is not in use. 

Daos, the ordinary dao is the tahing which is made left-handed or right-handed as the 
case may be. [Because the cutting edge is plano-convex and can only be used 
effectively from one direction. — J. H. H.]. The blades are made in the village forge. 
The handles from the root of Meloeanna baiubusuides. The blade is fixed into a 
hole made in the handle with lac. The tukang was always carried to war and is now 
used for every kind of work, agriculture, carpentering, etc. 

The Vainn. a special ceremonial dao, carried to war and also in the ceremonial dances 
performed after taking heads. The handle is of brass and ornamented with a 
tuft of scarlet goats’ hair. The blade is curved and about 17 inches long. At 
the handle the blade is two inches wide, it widens out to a breadth of 4| inches 
and then tapers down to the ]ioint. About '2^ inches from the end of the blade 
is a small sharp protuberance opposite to the cutting edge. 

The Zozi, a ceremonial sword with a brass handle and a brass scabbard lacquered in red 
or black. It was carried to war and worn by Chiefs as a sign of their position. 
They are brought from Haka. 

The Chahiang, a small double-edged knife used for skinning animals, chopping up meat, 
slicing bamboos, etc. This knife is made in the village forge, the tang fits into 
the handle which is made of the wood of Brehnnria regulosa (Wedd.) and fixed 
in with lac. The knife is providea with a sheath of soft wood. 

Shields ( Vetqjho). are quadrangular and are made of three or fom' layers of mithun hide. 
The upper half of the shield is covered with brass discs, from the bottom row of 
brass discs hang tufts of scarlet gmat's hair and a long tuft of scarlet hair hangs 
from each of the top corners. 

Patijies or seu are sharp bamboo stakes planted in the paths along which a raiding party 
is expected. These pierce the feet and legs and cause nasty wounds. 

Longpa or stone shoots are booby traps consisting of rocks and stones placed so that 
by cutting the creepers and bamboos which hold them in place they can be 
precipitated on to an enemy travelling along the path below'. 

Treatment of heads, taken from an enemy. 

Heads were hung up on trees and left there till they fell off and disappeared in the jungle. 
Among the Hawthai and 8abeu heads could not be brought inside the village at all and were 
hung up on trees immediately after the return home of the raiding party. For the la ceremony, 
which must be performed over all heads to ensure tliar the dead man shall be the slave of his 
slayer in the next world and also to prevent ttie dead man s ghost [saw) from harming his 
slaver, the 8abeu and Hawthai used imitation heads made oat of a gourd. The Tlangsai and 
Zeuhnang had no objection to bringing heads inside the A'iilagc and did so for the la ceremony 
after which they hung them up*. Head'- taken for Marhi ipuina. that is to end the mourning 
which must be held after the death of a chief, were placed on the memorial posts above the 
chief’s grave. This was last done by the Zeuhnang who hung up the heads of some Khumis 
they had slain in 1917 on the memorial po.sts over the grave of the late chief Hmanglai. 

(ii) The Western Rengma Nagas. 

By Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.S. 

1. The tribe is divided into a southern and a northern group, speaking different dialects. The groups 
intermarry. The southern group in turn is duided into (1) the big exogamous Kentennenyu clan and (2) the 
Azonyu group of clans. The Azonyu group in turn is divided into three exogamous groups of clans. The 
northern group is divided into some six exogamous groups of clans. Descent goes in the father’s line. 

2. There is no definite order of social precedence. In the southern group the Kentennenyu clan is vaguely 
regarded as senior, with the Fampiryu as the senior gubclan of the Azonyu division. In the northern group 
the Mhatongza clan is vaguely regarded as senior. 
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3. There is no chiefly class. 

4. The organization is democratic and very bad. Old men and men of position are listened to to a 
certain extent, but there is very little discipline in a village. 

5. It is believed that the tribe was originally one with the Lhotas and travelled with them on their migra- 
tion from Kheza-Kenoma to the south as far as Therugu Hill on the southern edge of the present Rengma 
country. There the main body of the tribe split off, though certain clans joined them later both from the 
Sernas to the east and the Lhotas to the north. Some sixteen generations ago a body split from the village 
of Kitagha and travelling awaj' to the east, became the present Eastern, or Naked Rengmas. Another section 
split off about three or four generations ago and settled in the Mikir HiUs. 

6. There is a certain amount of terraced cultivation in some of the southern villages. The art was learnt 
from their Angami neighbours. Terraces are built on steep slopes and revetted with stone. 

7. Megaliths are of two kinds : (1) A rectangular stone platform is made near a path and on it is set 

up a monolith for the performer of the ceremony, a slightly smaller one for his wife, and a little one for each 
of his children. A son may set up one of the monuments in the name of his dead father if he has had a series 
of bad harvests. The KentennenjTi clan of the southern group, and the Mhatongza of the northern group 
do not put up these monuments. 

(2) Alignments are very' rare. One was set up in Pheainyu in 1929 by one Gwalu in honour of his father. 

It consitts of 18 monoliths 9 to 18 inches high and represents the deceased Hongpung with his wife and children 
and all who owned him as master. In the past such alignments have been set up by childless people who 
wish thus to distribute their wealth at a feast and leave some memorial. 

8. Circular, or, more usually, semi-circular, stone seats are made by the sides of paths. Upright stones 
help to strengthen the wall. Sometimes a man makes one during life as a memorial to himself, and some- 
times a widow or a son makes one as a memorial to a dead man. It is particularly common for a son to make 
one as a memorial to his father if he has been having bad crops, as these seats are believed to recapture 
the lost fertility of the parents. Any one may sit on them. 

9. Houses are of wood, bamboo and thatch. Planks for the front wall and porch may otrly be used by a 
man who has given the first of the feasts of merit. 

10. (a) The shape of the front porch of the house varies according to the distance the owner has pro- 
gressed in the series of feasts of merit. In Tesophenyu a man who has completed the series put up “ house 
horns ” of the Angami pattern, but smaller. 

(6) A man who has given the feasts of merit wears a dark blue cloth with white bands and red lines at 
the edge. His daughter may wear a body cloth ornamented with circles of cowries. 

11. It is very vaguely believed that the sun is male and the moon female. Both were once equally hot, 
but God (Songinyu) saw that men were troubled because they had no means of telling night from day and 
planted a ficus tree {urembi), and a plant with long leaves (alaphaiung) on the moon. These shade it and are 
the marks we see on the moon now. Orion represents men trying to attack a village. The belt itself is 
TerUon keyenyii (the sentries) and the dagger Byenyu (the strangers, i.e., a tackers). The Pleiades are called 
Shenyu Pempi Kepenyu (the star of the pounding table carriers). There are believed to be seven, but moat 
people can only see six. Any one who can see seven will be very happy in his married life. A pair of stars 
(Castor and Pollux) is called Letung (girl’s stick) and represents a young man cutting a stick for his mistress. 
Venus, both as a morning and an evening star, is called, Shepfu and is believed to influence the crops. There 
is a separate name for each fork of the Milky Way. The big fork is called Zule (the Diyung River), and the 
small fork Serizu (the Tulo stream in the Serna country). They had a quarrel over the killing of a mithun 
and parted. Shooting stars are merely falling stars. 

An earthquake occurs when the sky has connection with his wife the earth. 

Neolithic stone adzes are called tsatnphara duding (axes fallen from the sky). They are believed to 
come down with lightning. It is lucky to find one and the finder keeps it as a charm. They are hurled 
down by god (Songingu) on any tree which he claims and wishes to fell. Thunder is the voice of god and in 
whatever direction it is heard most the crops will be best. The rainbow is the breath of a spirit. It rises 
from damp, haunted spots. If you point your finger at it you get ill. 

An eclipse of the moon happens when a tiger tries to eat it. The sun is eclipsed when a great man dies. 

12. The dead are buried in the village. Sometimes a man will ask to be buried outside tlie village, and 
if so, his wishes are complied with. The head is not separately treated. The grave is covered with a slab 
of stone, and if on a slope stone slabs will be used to support the sides and make a Hat top. Ordinarily a burial 
is made alongside a former burial, till large paved platforms are formed. If a grave is made in the rains a 
shelter is built over it. 

13. The soul of the dead man remains in the village till the Ngada ceremony which marks the begin- 
ning of the next agricultural year. Very oceasionally a dead man goes to a home in the sky. but the vast 
majority go to the Land of the Dead under the earth. The Kentennenyu clan go to Sihama. a village to the 
west, and enter the Land of the Dead at a spot there which is not known. All other clans use the cave on 
Wokha Hill used by the Lhotas. All meet at the same destination. Including the present life a man has 
seven lives in worlds one below the other, each lieing an exact repetition of the one before. Finally, those v.ho 
can sing become crickets, and those who cannot, butterflies. 

14. The complexion is sallow. The hair is black, and usually straight, but occasionally sligliily wa\w. 
It is s’naved all round the head. The heads of girls are entirely shaved till they are betrothed, wlien their 
hair is allowed to grow. The eyes are brown and slightly oblique. The nose is rather long. The head ap- 
pears moderately round (no measurements have been recorded). The physique is strong, but slight. 

15. Seed is sown broadcast and a sixxm-shaped digger used to cover it. The hoe is an iron hoop iierived 
from the primitive bamboo hoe. 

16. A simple bamboo flute with two holes, one of which is used for the mouth and other for the 
production of notes. Also Jew's harp. 
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17. Weapons used are dao, spear and cross-bow (now almost obsolete). A few specimens ° ^ 

short, heai-j- club which was used as weapon of offence in riots, and, held in the left hand to ward on dao blows, 
as a weapon of defence in serious fighting. Raw hide armour, consisting of cuirass, leg pieces and arm pieces, 
also used to be used. 

Enemies’ heads were kept for one night on the shelf of the carved post of the Bachelors Hall to which 
the taker belonged. Next day they were hung from bamboos which were leant against the head-tree. 


(iii) The Hill Kacharis. 

These notes by Mr. J. H. Crace, I.P., Political Officer, Sadiya, and formerly Sub-Divisional Officer, North 

Cachar Hills, describe some of the traditioTis and customs of the most old fashioned and least spoiled milages 

in the North Cachar Hills. 

1. A son may not marry into his mother’s clan, nor a girl into her father’s clan. 

2. In the pre-Dimapur days there were only 7 male clans. Of these, the oldest clans were the Bodosa, 
the clan which had formerly been royal, the Thaosengsa, which was then the ruling clan, and the Hasyungsa, 
the royal collater.iLs but not ruling.' The other clans were the Langtasa, Jigidingsa, Haflongphongsa, Shen- 
gyungsa. After the tribe left Dimapur there were 40 clans. 

At Dimapur there were 13 clans of women. Certain clans had functional names ; — 

Female — Sagaodi — The elan of the Raja’s mother. 

Phraidi — The clan of the Prime minister’s wife. 

Male — Songyabsa — The royal cooks. 

Xobidasa — The professional hunters. 

Female — Siadima — The hereditary washers of the royal rice. 

Anujiya — Hereditary a 3 ’ah 8 to rojalty. 

Male — Bengyasa — Servants, slaves and menials to royalty. 

Ngablaisa — Fishermen to royalty. 

The Bodosa and after them the Thaosengsa were the royal clans. The Raja’s mother might belong 
to any clan. When she was sent to the royal harem she was entitled to be called Makhamgupujik, signifying 
that she was as beautiful and satisfying as the finest rice. 

3. The organization of the tribe used to be autocratic but now-a-days it is democratic. There is a head- 
man to give the final orders, a minister for land to advise the headman on all matters concerning lands and 
cattle, a head bo.v to keep the youngsters in order, and a head girl for the girls. None of these are heredi- 
tary offices. 

4. Endle’s Book on the Kacharis gives a story of an origin from the north-west. The legend I have 
is as follows : — 

'■ We lived in a land called Ilasaw Kamruli in the very high mountains of dazzling brightness. We 
lived in big villages of stone. Not far away was a river in a great valley which flowed from the west. We 
were driven out and got across on a raft fixed to a rope which ran from side to side. We got to a place called 
Khundilo where the river comes out of the mountains into a sandy plain. Here we settled at a place called 
Phrapdisari Prappongsari after a great tree. We were driven from that place by the Shengphongsarao who 
had long swords in wooden sheaths.” Here the story continues as in Endle’s book. 

5. Houses are built entirely of bamboo with wooden posts and a thatched roof. Some houses have a small 
earthern plinth if the site is not level and this may be either stone or plank or faced with wood. Stones are 
used as seats, but their use is not privileged. 

6. When a man dies, his neighbours and relations enter his house and his widow or, if he had no widow 
some old woman kills a cock (for a woman a hen) at the head of the deceased. She then says “ father and 
mother who have died, take j our child away.” Then the corpse, which has been washed, is carried to a stream 
near the village and placed on a pjTe of 12 layers of wood, and is burnt, the head to the west. The ashes 
are then thrown into the stream, and the people go back to the house. The widow, or old woman, puts a 
piece of gold or silver into a little bowl of water and with a leaf sprinkles on those assembled one by one saying — 

“ I have sprinkled, go.” Clean clothes are then put on. In the evening, if there is any rice in the house, 
the married youths and maidens collect wood and leaves and the rice is spread on a mat and pounded. A 
little is distributed to each house in the village where it is cooked ; next day it is brought back to the house 
of the deceased. When all are assembled pigs, goats, cocks, hens and tortoises are killrf, and a feast follows. 
The next daj- all go to where the corpse was burnt and scatter rice, then they go back to the house and get 
water which they sprinkle on the bumt-out pjTe after which they return to the house of the deceased, where 
drink is supplied. 

The married men then proceed to build a model house outside the village. The house is about 2| feet 
high including the comparatively tall chung. There is a notched stick up to the little verandah by way 
of a ladder, and at the foot there is a little dug-out. On the verandah is a small wooden seat and often a 
cloth. Several scarlet and black woollen squares are hung from the roof to frighten away evil spirits. 

7. Sowing is broadcast. The implements of agriculture are generally short-handled and small-bladed ; 
they consist of narrow bladed hoes, small trowels and an elementary sickle. 

8. The bow is still used, and sharp as well as blunt arrows are used for hunting. I have found no traces 
of any practice of taking heads. 
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(iv) The Eiete Kukis of the North Cachar Hills. 

By Mr.J.P. Mills, (.C.S., from informitiov svjjplied by Mr. A. H. Fletcher, I.C.S. 

1. There are four clans — Chungal or Xampui, Darnel or Thangiei, Xgamlai and Kiete. A fifth clan, 
called Klangpa, is now extinct. Strictly speaking, thec!an.s are endogamoiis, but marriage between clans is 
not infrequent, the woman being received into the clan of her husband. Marriages between members of the 
Chungal and Damei clans are common, and these two clams less frequently intermarry with the other two 
clans. 

It is forbidden to touch the comb and hair oil of a member of another clan. If a man marries outside 
his clan he receives his wife into his elan by anointing her head with .some of his own oil. 

2. The Chungal and Darnel clans are definitely regarded as superior to the other two. 

3. The Chief {Khalim) of the tribe is chosen from the Chungal and Darnei clans alternately. He holds 
office for life. Both his parents must be of the same clan. 

4. Each village is run by a headman acting with village elders. 

5. They point to the Lushai Hills to the south as their place of origin. They were undoubtedly pushed 
north into their present home by the Lushei invasion of the Lushai Hills in the 18th century. 

They belong to the old Kuki stock. 

6. The megaliths which abound in some parts of the Biete country were not set up by them, but by pre- 
vious inhabitants. As far as is known the Bietes never set up megaliths, but the closely allied Khotlangs on 
very rare occasions set up small, slender monoliths to commemorate feasts, and the Bietes may have done 
so in the past. 

7. Houses are of wood and bamboo, and are thatched. Stone and planks are not used. 

8. People dress as they like, save that a Khalim wears a silver or brass bracelet on each wrist and ear 
ornaments of a special pattern. 

9. The sun is female and the moon male. Once the moon (which was the sun then) became so hot 
that it scorched the earth. It was therefore turned into the moon, and the then moon became the sun. How 
this change was effected is not known. The sexes were not changed. 

Orion’s Belt is called Sijuchoi (“ Eat holes stars ’’). Orion’s sword is Sirajoun (“ Bhimraj stars ”). The 
Pleiades are Sirup (“Six Stars ’’). Three bright stars close to the Pleiades are Xi/nei nurnan thorkhuol 
(“ Widow fencing a brinjal plant ”). 

An eclipse occurs when the sun or moon faints for lack of water. They used to come down to earth to 
get water, but the dogs drove them away and now they dare not come. 

Lightning is caused by a snake, which lives in a river, firing a gun. 

The rainbow is searching for fish in streams. 

10. The dead are buried. No coffin is made. A small platform is built over the grave and offerings 
of food and drink for the dead put on it. 

The land of the dead is Ithikuo. No soul can reach it till the proper charm has been uttered by Kuol- 
sam, an old man whom the soul meets half-way. Nothing is known of the life of the soul. 

11. Sowing is usually broadcast. The agricultural implements used are the “dao”, a small narrow 
triangular hoe, an adze and sickle. 

12. The following are the musical instruments used : — drum, bamboo fiute and lute with silk strings. 

13. The true bow, as distinguished from the Naga crossbow, was once used but is now obsolete. The 
modem weapons are spears and daos. 

Enemies’ heads used to be stuck on poles in the village. A man had to bring in a head before he could 
marry. 


(v) The Khelma Ktikis ol the North Cachar Hills. 

By Mr. J. P. Mills, from information supplied by Mr. A. H. Fletcher, I.C.S. 

1. The tribe is divided into thirteen, or iK)Ssibly more, clans. Descent is reckoned from the father. The 
clans are strictly speaking endogamous. Though marriage with a person of another clan is frequent it is 
definitely regarded as entailing defilement. A man contracting such a marriage cannot perform the funeral 
rites of his parents. Each family therefore sees to it that one member at least marries within the clan. 

A woman is not received into her husband’s clan on marriage and cannot touch his comb and hair oil 
if she is of a different clan. In such cases her husband’s sister has to be oalletl in to do her children’s hair. 
All clans are socially equal. 

2. The organization is democratic. The head of each clan is known as the Khalim. The Khalims settle 
matters of importance. 

3. The tribe belongs to the Old Kuki stock. It points to the Lushai Hills to the south as its place of 
origin. Thence it was driven north by Lushai expansion of the 18th century. 

4. Houses are of wood, bamboo and thatch. There are no restrictions. 

5. A Khalim wears ear ornaments of a special pattern. Otherwise there are no distinctions in dress. 

6. The sun is female and the moon male. The Pleiades are called Sirup (“ Six stars ”). Orion’s Belt 
is Juharjon (“Jar carriers’’). Men are carrying an earthen jar home from the “jhum”. Orion’s sword 
is Saidanchu (“ Rice basket pulling ’’). Three brothers are fighting over a rice basket. Venus as a morning 
star is Sikovar (“ dawn star ’’). Venus as an evening star is Koloi. Koloi was a man whose head was taken 
when he was returning from a distant village with his bride. That evening he appeared in the west as a 
bright star. A shooting star is a star going to be married. The Milky Way divides the hot and cold halves 
of the sky. In the hot weather it is low in the sky ; but in the cold weather it is overhead. 
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An eclipse is caused when the sun and the moon take the same path across the sky. Though there 
are ten different paths they sometimes make a mistake and meet.* A rainbow means that tigers and bears 
are Ukely to be particularly dangerous. Earthquakes occiu: when a race ol evil beings living beneath the 
earth have a battle. 

7. Poor people are buried and the rich cremated. No monument is erected. A tall bamboo with a 
piece of white cloth at the end is put up by a grave. If a man dies a violent death the cloth is red. 

8. The souls of the dead go to Mursi, which lies above the earth. They travel on foot up a very steep 
path called MarsHhung. A man called Pangam was once taken to his dead wife in heaven, hanging on to a 
wild cat’s tail. He looked at the dead dancing, though she told him not to, and was sent back to 
earth : he related that the dead live in happiness, without hunger or thirst. They call bamboo leaves fish 
and rotten wood fiesh. 

9. Seed is sown broadcast. The implements are a narrow triangular hoe, a dao, axe and sickle. 

10. Musical instruments are bamboo flute, Jew’s harp and drum. 

11. Weapons are the bow (now obsolete), spear and dao. Enemies' heads used to be hung up in the 
Bachelor’s Halls. Now-a-daj's no heads are taken and no Bachelors’ Halls are built. 

(vi) Notes on the Lushei. 

By Mr. N. E. Parry, I.C.S. 

1. The Lushais are divided into numerous clans details of which will be found at pages 125-127 of Colonel 
Shakespear’s book “ The Lushei Kuki clans One of the most striking characteristics of the Lushais is their 
capacity for absorbing other races. This process began before they came under British rule and has con- 
tinued ever since. Most of the tribes in the Lushai Hills district have been strongly influenced by the Lushais 
both as to their customs and their language and it may be said that the only villages which have maintained 
their tribal customs free from Lushai influence are the Lakhers and to a lesser degree the Chin villages in the 
Lungleh sub-division. The Fanais, the Paihtes, the Thados and other Kuki tribes have all come very largely 
under Lushai influence and before many years have passed will be practically indistinguishable from the Lu- 
shais. This is partly due to the special gift for rule which characterises the Sailo chiefs and partly to the 
fact that the language taught in all the schools in the district except in the Lakher villages is Duhen, the lan- 
guage spoken by the Lushais. The absorption of the Raltes had begun and made great strides prior to the 
advent of British rule and now-a-days Raltes can onR- be distinguished from other Lushais by their excessive 
love of talking and their litigious propensities. 

None of the Lushai clans are now cxogamous, nor do they appear to have been so within recent times- 
Among the Sailos the favourite marriage is of first cousins and at one time it was usual for a SaUo always 
to marry a Sailo. Now-a-days however the younger chiefs have begun to take their wives from almost any 
clan, though if a suitable Sailo bride is forthcoming she is usually preferred. It can be stated quite definitely 
however that a young Lushai whether a member of the Sailo clan or not has the completest freedom in his 
choice of a wife and is bound neither by exogamy nor b^' endogamy. The position seems to have been much 
the same when Colonel Shakespear wrote in 1912, vide “ The Lushei Kuki clans”, page 50. The marriage 
of a brother and sister howevei is incestuous and is believed to ruin the village crops. I have knouTi of two 
such marriages. 

2. Practically the only social distinction that exists is that conferred on persons who have performed 
the Thangchhuali feasts. As these feasts are, 1 fear, becoming rapidly obsolete, even these distinctions will 
shortly cease to exist. There is no marked division into classes with a definite order of social precedence and 
in this the Lushais differ markedly from the Lakhers. The 8ailos, the chiefly clan, are universally looked up 
to and given precedence socially ; apart from this however there is practically complete social equality among 
the people. That this state of affairs has existed for a long time, and is not merely a result of British rule, 
is sheum in Colonel Lewin’s book “The Hill tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ”. Such distinc- 
tions a.s do exist seem to be due more to wealth than to birth. People who are veU-to-do are often spoken 
of as “ mitha ”, while poor people are referred to as “ michhia”. Fcr all practical purposes however social 
distinctions among the mass of the people simply do not exist at all. There arc it is true a few clans like the 
Panchhuao -Rhieli formerly used to regard themselves as of a superior statiis and to demand higher marriage 
prices fur their daughters. These distinctions however have practically disappeared. The tendency has 
been for the marriage price to beccJiie the same for all Lushais irrespective of clan, the Sailos alone retaining 
a higher rate. The return of the labour corps from France led to temporary but marked rise in marriage 
prices a,s the returned labourers had money to burn and were ready to pay any exorbitant price that the 
parents of the girls they fancied demanded. Thus, contrary to all customs, a girl’s price became more dependent 
on her looks and the greed of her parents than on her birth and the customary rate of price. The chiefs highly 
disaj'pruvc d of this breach of custom and as soon as money got scarcer a reaction occurred and a more or less 
d<'finite rate of marriage price, based on the most prevalent old rate, was fixed for all girls. 

The Sailo clan is the chief!}' clan. This clan is descended from Sailova, great-grandson of Thangura to 
whom all mtmber.s of the clan trace back then- genealogies. The early fiailos v, ere gifted rulers who crushed 
out practically all the tlieu existing chiefs again, excepting the Lakher and a few Cliin chiefs in the south- 
r;ist of the district, and estaWished ibemselves all over the hills. I'o this day the Sailos are for the most 
part capa'ule inleis and their villages are far better conducted than tlie few to which for one reason or r.nother 
members of noii-chicfl}' clans have from time to time been appoint* rl as liiiefs by Government. Formerly 
Sailos married practkally entirely ■nithin the clan, though there cloe.s not .jippnr to have been any definite 
lule compelling them to do so. No« -a-day.s howexer much le.ss importaiioi is attached to tliis by th" younger 
generation, wlio are ajjt to marry any girl they fancy xvhether she be a Sailo or not. and there are quite a number 
of chiefs who have matriid iioii-Sailo wives. TiiL seems to hr Jue parih to the fart that Sailo brxles are 
much more expensixe and partlx to the fact that in the pa-t manx chief-, kejit concubines belonging to otlier 
clans. Tailing legitimate issue, the children of these concu’oines haxe in some cases become cluefs, and being 
themselves of mixed p-arentr-ge do not feel so strongly the necessity of finding Sailo brides. The fickleness 
of a Liishai's affcctioris and the ease and Irequcncy xiith xxhith he can ehaiige his xxife may also liaie had an 
effect, as the Sailos shaic this chaiacteristic with the rest of the tribe. Still the fact remain, that other 
things being equal a Sailo chief still prefers to marry a Sailo. 

4. The Lushais baxe no iudigenous terraced cultivation and attempts to introdiiee it have met xxith 
little or no success. 1 knoxv ot iio genuine terraced euitix'ation carried out hy Litshais. 'I ho only places xxhere 
wet rice cultivation is carried on to any extent arc in the broad \alley of Ciiamiihai and to a lesser extent 

*lt is difficult to believe that vague rumours from a Mission School liave not given rise to this 
explanation. 
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at North and South Vanlaiphai, Lailiphai, Taisenhnar and a few other places where there are similar but less 
extensive v’aUeys. Prior to the advent of the British no wet rice cultivation at all was carried out, the only 
method of cultivation known to the Lushais hang jhuming. Lushais were taught wet cultivation at Cham- 
phai by Santal coolies imported for the purpose. 

5. Stone monuments are not ci'inmon, the usual memorial being a wooden platform (lungdmvh) made 
'of logs. Stone memorials (lungpliun) are however put up for chiefs and formerly were erected for persons 

who had taken heads. The word for a memorial " hingdaivh ” which mea.ns literally " stone put ” seems how- 
ever to indicate that at one p.r-riocl the usual monument erected was of stone. The stone memorials consist 
either of a pile of stone O.nngdfju-h) with a large upright stone {litngphun) in the middl ", or of a single erect 
stone (btngphiiii). The upright st mes often have carvings of mithunhs heads, gongs and guns showing the 
number of mith’.m sliin by rhe decc ised for the XHuangchawi feasts and the number of gongs a7id guns that 
he possessed. On the wooden platform are hung up the heads of all the g.ime shot by deceased in liis lifetime. 
One stone monnraent on the patli from North Vanlaiphai to Farkawn has a carving of a man holding four 
heads in each liand. I could not find out its history. Near Champhai are a number of these stone memorials 
the best known being MangLheia’s lungdawh. which is illustrated in Colonel Shakespear's book. Near Tachhip 
village is a large memorial sL me to a Palian chief called Sibuta known as .Sibutahing. ^Memorial stones are 
generaOy erected on the side of a path though 1 have seen them in the middle of a village and they may be 
erected anywhere tliut the person erecting them pleases. Now-a-days Christians often erect stone or wooden 
crosses in memory of their dead either by the side of path or over the grave. Another new custom is to erect 
a stone in memory of a hunting dog with an inscription extolling the animal’.s virtues and a list of the game 
he was instrumental in bringing to the bag. 

6. Stone seats are but rarely found. There is however no objection to men using stone seats. Women 
never use stone seats as they believe that woman who sits on a stone seat will give birth to a iione. This 
is known as “ Falungiat ”, lit. “ child hone”. 

7. The mateiials in building are wood, bamboo, cane, and for roofs thatch and pahn leaves or if the 
two former are not available bamboo leaves, while now-a-daj’s in Thakthing the .Vijal ■>'illdgc as many as can 
afford it use corrugated iron for roofs. Wood is used for the posts and cro-sshoams and bamboos in one form or 
another for all the rest of the work. The whole framework of the houses is of bamboo and the floors and 
walls aro of bamboo matting. Neither stone nor wood is ever used for w.ills. floors or roofs but there is no 
partiouiar restriction on the u.;e of these materials. The steps leading up to the houses are made of wooden 
logs laid like steps not raereh' of one wooden log with steps leading up to it. 

8. The only social distinctions are those conferred on people who have performed the ThitngcJihiuih feasts 
often loosely spoken of as Khaungchawi and consisting of the following parts. Chaivrg. Sedua-i-chhioi. Zan 
khuang, Mithirauplum, Sedawi-in-a-tlip, Klui'jugpni, Sedunt-tn-a-tlip. Khniingpui lawchiiihna, Sed'iii 

tlip, Zairh-zau'-zo. Persons who have performed these feasts can wear a special str led cloth known as a Thang- 
chhuah cloth and a turban of the same cloth with a headdress of king-crow’s feathers. Men who had per- 
formed the feasts as far as Mithirawplam were allowed to assume these distinctions, though to attain real merit 
it was desirable to perform the whole series. In addition to the distinctive di’ess, those who had performed 
the feasts were allowed to make a window in the side wall of their house and to have a small verandah at 
the back of the house called bazah. Now-a-days the feasts arc very rarely performed partly owing to the 
spread of Christianity and partly owing to their great cost. I do not know one of the younger chiefs who 
has performed the whole serie.s and only a few who have begun it. C'hiefs whether they have actually per- 
formed the requisite feasts or not wear the ihangchhuah cloths and the headdress of king-crow’s feathers on 
formal occasions. The restrictions on the use of windows is no longer strictly observed and bazahs are rarely 
seen. 

There were two other distinctive headdresses now completely obsolete. The chhawndiml. a plume of 
goat’s hair d3’ed red worn bj’ a warrior who had, taken a head and the arkeziak, which were plaits of rod and 
black cotton made by the girls and tied round the hair knots of the men who had taken heads when they re- 
turned from a raid. 

9. The Sun . — The Sun is a female and being but a timorous woman is afraid to wander abroad at night, 
while the moon who is a man has no such fears and is consequently seen at night. 

The marks on the face of the moon are accounted for as follows. 

In the middle of the moon is a huge Ficus tree (Bungpui) and the marks on the moon's face are its branches 
in which is seated a headless monkev. If anj' one sees this headless monkey he is sure to die. Lushais there- 
fore avoid staring at the moon lest thej' should see the headless monkey and so come to an untimeh' end. 

Madmen get worse with the waning moon, their wits vanishing as the moon disappears. 

Eclipses whether of the sun or of the moon are caused by a mythical animal called an " awk ” said to 
be the spirit of a Poi chief trying to swallow the moon. There are said to be two clans of Pol chiefs but I have 
not been able to find out which clan is responsible for the “ awk”. Whenever an eclipse of the sun {Xi-awk- 
km) or of the moon {Thla-awk-lem) occurs, Lushais beat gongs and drums and make as much noise as they 
possibty can in order to frighten away- the “ awk ” and prevent him from swallowing the orb. They fear 
that if the “ awk ” really swallows the orb there will be another darkness or ” Tkimzing" during which all 
hvanan beings will be turned into monkeys or other animals as happened once before. Many of the animals 
we now know were human beings before the last Thimzing. 

At lunar eclipses if the moon reapjieais from the shadow exacth' opposite the spot where it first 
disappeared this is believed to portend an outbreak of cholera within the month. 

The Stars . — Venus as an evening star is knowm as Chongtn'iwiu as a morning star as lirangchhuann. 
HraiigrcWmana is LAonf/muicii’s lover and is always pursuing her, sometimes he catches her up and thev love 
one another and on these nights a Lushai lover is sure to attain his heart's desire. The storv" of these 
lovers is as follows ; — 

“ While their respective villages were at w.rr, Hrangchhuann and L'hongmawii were in love with 
each other and Hningchhuana used to visit Chongmairii every night. Each night when he left 
Chongmawii Hrangchhuana used to slay one of the young warriors of the village, hut one night 
he got killed himself. As soon as Hrangchhuana was killed his slaver called out whose lover 
is this youth, it is he who has killed so many of our y’oung raeii.” Hrangchhuana' s body was 
laid out just outside the village fence and as they wanted to find out whose lover he had been, 
the chief sent round the y'illage crier to order all the girls to go down to the fields that morning. 
Accordingly, all the girls went down to the fields and on the way passed Hrangchhuana' s corpse. 
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Chong mawii’s father was very proud of Ghongmawii but Chongmawii was very afraid of passing 
her lover's corpse and hung back till the very last. She could not refuse to follow the others- 
however and had to come along in her turn. When she reached the corpse however Chong- 
was unable to pass it and knelt down by it and wept bitterly. When Chongmawii’s father 
saw this he himself slow her by the side of her lover and after this Hrangchhuana and Chong- 
mawii were turned into stars and still meet occasionally at the appointed season.” 

The Plough is called Zangkhua and represents a man who was killed in war. His. slayers carried off his 
head and left leg and before his relatives could rescue his remains they were turned into stars. Four stars 
form his body and three his thigh and leg. 

The story of Zangkhua is as follows : — 

There was once a chief called Zanga and in his village there dwelt a man called Kawlawia who went 
on a visit to his maternal uncle in another village. While he was on this visit Kawlawia had a 
verj’ bad dream to the effect that he was killed in war. Kawlawia told his uncle of this evil 
dream and the latter scarified a chicken and performed “ thlahual ” to call back and soothe 
Kawlawia’s soul as he attributed the dream to Kawlawia’s soul having wandered away from him. 
Kawlawia then uttered the following words : — 

“ Pu te vang Khua ah va zin ila tawn mang ah chhia, i tih ding emaw. Bawh ar in ran thla zuk 
hual ila thlafam tur serh khua a kham emaw.” 

When Kawlawia returned to his vdlage, his maternal uncle accompanied him and escorted him to a point 
close to his village from which they could see the village memorials. At this point his uncle said " nothing 
can happen to you here " and left him and returned to his own village. Kear the place where the escort 
turned back was a saddle called Berva Kawn and at this saddle a party was lying in ambush. They slew 
Kawlawia and cut oil his head and one of his legs and thighs and carried them off without Kawlawia's uncle 
and friends knowing anthhing about it. Prc.sently the Tlaiberh (bulbuls) began calling in the village ‘Kawlawia 
is dead. Kawlawia is dead ” and the villagers asked them ‘‘ whtre is he ? ” to which the Tlaiberh replied “ on 
Berva Kawn ”. The villagers said ” perhaps he really is dead, let us go and see ”, so they went out to see 
and found Kawlawia's remains on Berva Kawn and then the remains were turned into stars and can be seen 
to this day. 

Orion's belt and ■•ncord are known as Chhohreivuvg. There are eight stars which represent an owl,- a rat’s nest 
and si.x rat's holes. Tne owl used to sit just above the rat's front door and catch the rats as they came out. 
One 'lay however the nouso said to the rat ” you are very foolish, why' do you not have a back door as well 
as a front door as wo do, and then the owl wiO not be able to catch you ”. Tire rat accordingly made a back 
door as adx ised, bac as soon as he had finished it the great darluiess called the Thimzing started and the owl 
and the rat's holes were all turned into stars. 

A variant of the story relates that after the rats had found how to avoid the owl, their home was dis- 
covered by some men who proceeded to dig the rats out. While they were doing this however their chief 
found that he liad forgotten his tinder bo.v and went home to fetch it but on the way was oaten by a tiger. 
The villagers surrounded the tiger but it escaped from the rings and ran away and is now the star called 
Sikeisen. which is the planet 3lars. The chief's tinder box has given a name to another star which I cannot 
identify but which is kiiown as SimeilciUi, 

The Pleiades are called Sinik, meaning the six stars. 

The -Mdky vi'ay is Thlasik Kong, meaning the cold weather road. 

The North .Star is Hmnr Ani Sen. me.ining North Star Red. 

Cassiopeia is called Dingdi Puan Tah, which means Dingdi is weaving. 

Dingdi was a girl who was being taught to weave b\' her mother, when the great darkness fell and they 
were turned into stars. 

There are two stars called Xuja Thenitm In Ckuh, which rejiresent a mother and her daughter quarrelling 
over a spindle. 

Sikawikap consist of se\en stars which represent a chief and two commoners playing at the Kawi game 
with the beans of Pntada Scondens. The great darkness fell in the middle of the game and the play-ers and their 
beans were all turned into stars. These stars are probably the Square of Pegasus and part of Orion’s belt. 

Si Chakai means the Crab Star. 

Khinngle Zong Zini meaning the Khiangtes catching monkeys, is a constellation of about ten stars repre- 
sentmg a number of ineiubers of the Khiangte clan who were aU turned into stars at Thimzing while they were 
chasing monkeys. This constellation is identified by .Savidge and Lorrain as a group of stars near Taurus in 
Aldebaran. 

Pukula Thong identified by Savidge and Lorrain as the constellation of Grus represents a deer trap set by 
a mythical character called Pukula. 

Si Pokh'iai is a constellation formed by the conversion into stars at Thimzing of a long bamboo wit£ a 
wild cat’s skm hanging from it to dry. 

Vaiului Saihriia meaning the Sky Bow is formed by a number of stars including Castor and Pollux, Sirius 
and Procyou. 

Si Voirk Eawiit means literally- Star Pig’.s Basket. I cannot identify it. Nearly all the Lushai names 
for .stars refer to persons or things that were turned into stars at the great darkness called Thimzing. .Shoot- 

.na stars are known as Arsithhiirk. 

1 “ 

Comet.-; are called Sunrikh it or the .star with a fiery tail. ” Once upon a time there was a man called 
Chawngthanaa who was very- ill and about to die. Before he died he said ‘‘ before burying me if you look 
up to the sk',' you will see that 1 have tumetl into a comet.” On the night that Chawngthanga died his friends 
looked up to the sky as he had told them and saw a comet, as Chawngthanga said they- would do. 

Parhelia are know-n as Snrznm. When seen in the east they are lucky- and portend the taking of a head 
or the shooting of .some large animal. When seen in the west they are unlucky and portend an unnatural' 
death. It is unlucky to point at a Snrzam as he w ho does so will get broken fingers. 
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The Rainbow is known as Chhimhal. It is made by a gigantic Spirit who stands up in a river bed and 
then bends over to drink. It is unlucky to point ^.t a rainbow as the finger which points will drop off. The 
danger to the finger can be averted if after a person has pointed at a rainbow he at once points at a hen basket. 

If one end of a rainbow is s^n just over a house, it is believed that the owner of the house will die prematurelj’. 
Earthquakes are caused by the beetle called Pawiigeklir, which collects dung from the road to take home 
with him. Sometimes as he is rolling his ball of dung along he by mistake lets it roll over the edge of the 
world and thereby causes an earthquake. The edge of the world is the horizon which the Lushais call 
Kawlkil. 

An alternative explanation of an earthquake is that it is caused by the sexual intercourse of the earth 
and the sky. 

Another version of the beetle story is as follows. Tlie beetle having collected his ball of dung rolls 
it along over the earth until he comes to the sea. He enters the sea with his ball of dung and without let- 
ting go of it swims over to the other side of the sea and there presents himself before the creator of 
mankind and of the world and says ; “ All the people on the world have died and I have inherited their 

property ” and shows to the creator the ball of dung that he has brought with him. The creator in order to see 
whether all the men in the world have really died or not shakes the earth which causes an earthquake. 

Lightning is Tlumtea chem vilik which means the flashing of Tlumtea’s dao. Tlumtea is a mythical 
figure. 

Thunder is Puvana Thlegnpui Hnuk Ri which means the noise made by Puvana moving about a big plate. 
Puvana whose name means literally “ old ’nan in the sky ” is the same as Pathian, which is the Lushai name 
for God. 

A Chhau'ifa is a light like a meteor wiih-h is said to fly through a village burning brightly. A Chhawif.a 
alwavs starts from a house and is believed to be the spirit of a dying person. It L bc-lic\ ed that the owner of 
a house from which a Chhawifa starts wifl shortly die. 

10 . The dead now-a-days are nearly always buried, the grave being made in front of the liouse. I’he body 
is WTapped in a dark blue cloth known as puantlum and l.nid flat in tire grave. Coffins are not used. Some 
personal articles such as a pipe, a bag, or possibly a dao are often buried with tiie body. Chiistians are 
generally buried in cemeteries instead of in front of the deceased's house. People ^>ho har’c died b el deaths 
“ sartM ” having been killed by a wild animal, drown^-d or killed by .i fall from a tree, died of cholera or in 
childbirth must be buried out..,ide the village. If the, first child in a family dies soon after birth it is kuov n 
as “ Mamzuih ” and is buried in an earthenware pot generally under the house. Hlimzath are buried usually 
by the father and must on no account be buried by ,in unmarried pe. son lest his future ehiliiren should die in 
the same way. 

There is one other way of disposing of the dead, which now-a-days at any r.ato is only followed by tiie 
chiefs becau.se of its great expense, though formerly it .si'ems to have been followed In 'll true Lii-hai-'. The 
body is placed in a coffin made by hollowing out a log, the opening being closed with a plank ot wood. The 
coffin is placed against the wall in the deceased’s house an ' a special hearth is built dose to it. From a hole 
in the bottom of the coffin a bamboo tube is run through tlie floor and down into the soil below thehou-e. 
A fire is lit on the hearth and is kept burning day and niglP until the corp.se lia.s been entirely dessicated, 
the coffin being turned round at intervals to ensure that the corpse is dried through and thiough. After 
about a month the coffin is opened to see what progress has been made and it is not until all the flesh has bei n 
dried off which may take three months or more that the skull and larger bones are taken out and plirced in a 
basket which is kept on a shc-lf near the hearth. The smaller bones are placed in an earthenware pot and 
buried. When the coUeetion of bones in the house becomes too large they also are placed in an earthenware 
pot and bulled. While a body is being dried the widow is supposed to sit by it and a chief who is drying his 
wife’s body is not supposed to leave his house until the process has been completed, though there is no formal 
“ hrilh ” the breach of which would entail penalties. The tube which is run from the coffin into the soil is to 
allow the decaying matter and gases given off by the corpse to escape into the ground. The job of keeping 
up the fire and seeing that the corpse is properly dried is an unpleasant one and the young men w ho help 
to do thi.s have to be liberally supplied with food and drink. During the process the decea.sed’s friends and 
relations come to condole wirii the .survivors bringing with them zu and animals to be killed to accompany 
the dead man's spirit to the next w.')i id, which incidentally afford a feast for the living. Vanphunga is said to 
have taken six months to dry his wife's body. Thu.iraluaia w ho also dried his wife’s body a few years ago 
only took about two months over it. 

11 . There are two abodes ot the dead, ilithikhnn .i.nd PitiiriL To Mitlukliua wiiicli mean- " dead men’s 
village’’ go the spirits of ail ordinary person.s, while to Pi.dral, which means " leTo-s the Rial river " and 
corresponds to oar Pai'.idise, go the spirits ot eerta hi privileged morcals who ii ive '.iieci.diy qualified lor admit- 
tauee. Thus tiic --pirits of persons wlu) liave performed the Khuangciiawi feast- and are known as Tliang- 
chhuah go to I’ialral. The spirits of men who liave ber-n esix-ciallv successful v.itii women, tliose wlio iiave 
enjoved three virgins and those who liave enjoyed seven women whet lier virgins or not. aie also admitted to 
Pialral. The last class, of spiiits that can claim admittance to I’laira! are those of men wlio have killed a man 
and also one of eacli ot the following aiumals : — elephant, bear, w ild boar, w ild mitiuin. sambhur. barking fleer, 
bamaJi^’ad, tlymg fox and eagle, men who have killed these aniinals are also counted as Tliangclihuah. A"o 
women are admitted to Pialral. The guardian of the lower worM i- Pe.jnwla tiie first iiuiii.in lieing to suffer 
death, Pupawlr, who may be compared with the Lakiier I'homi rhhonij pijia. -hoots wifh a pellet liow at all 
the spirits on their way to the lower world, but is not allowed to shoot the spirits of tla.si wlio are qualilied 
for Pial'vd bv anv of the tests already de.seribcfl. Ail other .spirits I'.oweVd'. iiKluiIiag liie spiiils of all 
women, he is able to shoot and all the spirits that he siioots must ,go to Mitlnkhua. Those wiin are I'onnd 
for -Ililhikhua fi ’st of all pass over th” TIringlaug liiil, cr.jss the Lengio rivei’ who-e waters are d.e waters of 
forgetfiilne-:s. jiluek /'" r/io flowe, ■-■(/(, /y, ■<((?;(-■ t'/ibi'’.')-,-). whaai oanori' dl desire ’o look ha. .k t,i tiie worid, 

< nci enter jl.tlii-.Mitinkliua. 

In spite of th' fact tint Itoih Lush.iis .and Lakhers believe lb it tiiere tc definite aliod-cs to w iiidi -nirit.s 
must go after deatli, itisnon.i tlie less eleir tliat I'otii friiie- bell -ve to a .gie.it e.xteiit m tlie oiniiipre-enee of 
the spirits of the de.i.l. Tans nnont tlie Lush.iis as wel! .as .11110:-,.^ tlm Uikii- rs I ii ' ’. e 1 oiue .i -'o,,- tiie belief 
that th - spirits ot deail chil.lo'i .ire sometimes born a, gam in i!'- holies of their yoimj-r hrotli-'i., ,-r -i-teis. 
Lush.ais believe tiiat sjiirits m.i;. migrate into iioruots while Likiiers believe that they iu' flies. The Lakiier 
Siacrifice of Lnliachhii is esseiiti.iUy a saerifiee to the spirits of tiieir de.id relati.aiis, while tlie Liisbii feast 
called Mimukut ha- the s.ime /-/(-'o,; d'Hn. Ag,i.in the Lu.shai M which is one of the -..-jes of 
Than’iehhiiaii te.ist is beii! in tiie honour of the aneestois of the giver of the feast. Wlien a woman’s husband 
dies, .she ha.s to set aside a small portion ot each me.al for her husband’s spirit for tliree iiiontiis after liis death. 
This is known as Mithichau-ptk and if during this period the widow misconducts herscli with any man she is 
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liable to all tlie pain and penalties of a-dnltery as during this period she is held to be as strictly bound to her 
husband as if he v-xi'e still alive. After every feast a Lii.shai has to set aside a small portion of meat, rice and 
zu for tilt .spii its ; tliis is kno'.in as niuchh'ui}:. Lushai also used to place a little of the first Iruits of every crop 
under the ea-ves of the house as an ofie.iug to the siiiiits of their dead patents.^ This offeiing is known as 
ifithichhiah. Lushais also believid that the spiiits of the deceased come to Match the Chapehar Kid cere- 
monies. \^'ith tile spread of C'hristiaiiii'. these beliefs are gradually dj-iiig out but they stiU linger on among 
the more conservative. Amone the Lakheis, hotvever, the old beliefs liave not yet been displaced. Lakhert 
place eatables on a grave until the ffitmorial stone and post Lave been erected, also on newh’ phanted memorial 
posts and again once a year at Laliachhia. Lakliers also helieve that woman’s childlessness may be due to 
the fact that the sj.iiits of her dead parents or of t-.u hi stand’s parents art displeased with her. All these 
examples, ]jr,intma as tiiey do to a nu.difitd form o: c rice stor worship, sliov that though both Lushais andLa- 
khers believe that definite .ibcxies .ire ailolted t;> the .spirits of the dead, they at the same time believe that 
the .spirits of tiit 'lead can revmt their old haunts and exeicise influence ovci livmg beiiig. 

12. Htdih of ,./irir.i' ; .ef'/ 'd it; u-iir. — Th° heads of enemies killed in war were brought back to the village 
and the Ai cetemony \ias per’.iniied over them. The puipi se of this eercinony was to ensure that the ghost 
of the man sl.iin's shnul'l th' .live o' l.is .-layer in the next n-oild. Afcer the ^li ceremony had been I'cr- 
formed LS.e Ivad 'vas h’tng up oi\ a tree out. ide the lauise wiiete it eoul.l be.sccn. Any kind of tree was regard- 
ed as snir.ible for this purpose hnt .i tree on which a Ijead had been hu.ig up was henceforth knoun as Sahlam. 
Once the held 1 been lie.ng up on . t.ee no farther notice was taken of it and it ui's allowed to fall down and 
decay, ilo.ids were nevei buried. A young man who had taken a head was known as a Huaisen or a 
PasaUh/i. Both of these terms may he translated as " man of valour.’’ Persons ivho had taken heads Mere 
entitled to wear the hea'idresses kiicmn as LtucithaWii and ChhaunJaul, the latter being reserved for spe- 
cially heroic Mairiors. 

(vii) Notes on the Garos. 

By Mr. G. 1). Walker, l.V.S. 

1. Tliroughoat the < %;'Os and their cogeners the Lyngganis (iltgaras) there is a division into two great 
exogamuus groujjs. These are called Sangma and Hlarak. Among the Chisak tribe of Garos in the north- 
east part oi the Garo Hills and p.mong the Garos and Lynggams in G.ialpara, Kamrnp, and Khasi Hills, the 
Harak group is frequently called hlomin. In the same loc<itit_i' Sangma is replaced, but to a much smaller 
extent, by -Areng and one or livo other smaller clans. (Even among the Koch people, on the edges of the 
Garo Hulls, a similar division exists though the names used -ire not the same. The Tintiki clan of Kcxih use 
Sinchung and Ajum for Sangma and Marak. These Koches are Garohke in origin, but have di-ifted a small 
way towards Hinduism. The Rabhas ais.) have e.xogamoas ‘-lani but have no generic names for them. They 
have subdivision- in two groups anyone of one subdivision L.mg restricted in choice of a mate to a subdivi- 
sion of the other group). 

The strictness of the Sangma-.Marak division has been loosened of recent years, especially under the 
influence of contact with Christian missions. While it is still uncommon for a Momin to marry a Marak 
yet the teraptatinn to avoid social ostiacisin has induced Gaio.s to treat Momin as a separate exogamous 
group. The missionaries have not actively encouraged the breakdoun of the old exogamous system, in fact 
modern missionaiies respect it, and diseourage union between Sangma and Sangma, but the solvent is at work 
nevertheless. Ti > a Gaio, for a Sangma to marry a Sangma is equiva'ant to incest, and a man M'ho has married 
within hi.s clan is called Jladung,’’ meaning one uho has mairiedhis mother an epithet M'hich never failfl 
to raise a laugh among the bystanders. It may be said therefore, that in spite of modernising influence, 
the exogamous division of the Garos is very strict. 

There are n anj' subdivisions of each group. From careful enquiries carried on for a number of years 
J compiled a list,* M'hich differs in many ivays from the list given in Appendix A of the Oaros by Playfair. 

2. There is no definite division into groups or classes with a definite order of social precedence as between 
these classes. Any man who has acquired social status is called a “ nokma,” anyone else is an “ ordinary 
man ’’ (ramram mande). The husband of the owner of the village land is called nokma. So also is one who 
has given the neoessarj- feasts, which entitle him to wear certain badges — among Chisaks in the north-east 
jaksils (elboiv rings), and red .silk turban. Among Chisaks the standard of feast required is very low, and 
nokma-i abound. In the rest of the hills only the very rich can give the elaborate feasts required. In some parts 
only a genuine nokma (i.e., one who has gone through the expensive ritual of feasts and is called a ganna nokma, 
‘ gann i ' having the same force in this case as ‘ geuna ’ in the Xaga Hills) can adorn his house with certain 
carved board.s. and with a crLs-cross pattern of bamboo slates in the walls at the fore- part of his house. 

3. There is no chiefly class or clan among Garos. 

4. The organisation of the Garos is more or less democratic. When a matter is in dispute, all concerned, 
including the women, assemble and debate, with feasting proportionate to the gravity of the issue. Generally 
the chair is taken by the nokma, if it concerns only one village, or by the laskar (a petty magistrate appointed 
by Goi eminent, generally on election by the nokntas of the charge), or even by the mauzadar (salari^ Garo 
official who checks the assessment, to house tax for a group of laakars). 

5. Traditions of origin . — In the Garos by Playfair a tradition is given of migration from Tibet through 
the plains of Assam. This tradition is known only to the Chisaks (of the north-east of the Garo Hills and the 
plains of Goalpara and Kamrup). The vast majority of Garos have other traditions, but with education 
and the potency of the printed word, the Chi.sak tradition is getting w'ider credence. 

Nearly all Garos say the;,’ came from the ea.st. Within the Garo Hills the movement in the last 16 to 20 
generations has been westward.s up the higher valley of the Someswari (Simsang) and out into the low hills 
south and we.st of the main range of hills. The Kabhas and Koches and Garo tribes with Koch-like affinities 
appear to have been driven to the edge of the plains by the more active hillmen, the Abengs and the Matchis. 
As the foot-hills on the north of the Khasi and -Jaintia Hills district are said to have been inhabited byf 
“ Garo”in descriptions of Assam less than a century ago, it would seem that the Khasison the one side and 
the plains people on the other gradually squeezed the Garos westward. That a portion of the Garos in 
their wanderings may have tried to obtain a footing in the Bhutan Hills is quite credible ; but I scarcely 
think that any but a very few travelled so far. For a nomadic tribe, given time and unbroken jungle, there is 
nothing incredible in that tradition. 

♦Not printed. 

fit mast be remembered that the earliest generation of British in Assam used “ Garrow ” as a term for all hillmen and applied 
it even to Kukis and Lushais. 
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6. There are no megalithio monuments in the Garo Hills, with the possible exception of the stone 
(gongl near Sokhadam (upper valley of the Krisnai). It is a font-shaped block of sand-stone. If ever it 
stood as a basin it has been completely overturned. It is half-buried in the earth on a hillside, mouth down- 
wards, and it is difficult to inspect it. I was baffled by the tradition that the local god would be annoyed 
and bring bad luck to the village if the rang were disturbed. The basin is almost perfectly hemispherical, 
12" deep and 16" in diameter. The thickness of the lip various from 8" to 12." It seems to have been a freak 
of nature, embellished by art ; po.ssibly a stone containing a “ pot hole ” worn out by the stream, and the rock 
containing it trimmed and shaped to facilitate its removal. I was not able to get any tradition as to how 
it came to be there. 

I do not know if the " asong ” or “ Khosi ” are “ megalithic."’ because none of the stones are verv large, 
though probably the largest obtainable. Every old village, end every new one which wants to acquire a 
.separate status, has in a gi-ove on the village land, often a long way from its present site, a group of small 
flattish boulders planted upright in the ground. Originally it a.ppears that the Lead of an eneni}- was buried 
at the place, and a stone put in the around over it. Inside a village such groups of stones are occasionally 
met with, and each stone, originally at least, was set up when a head was brought in from a raid, but new ones, 
if any. added now-a-days, commemorate some big feast given by a ganv.a nolcma. 

Every year before seed-time each village has its commemoraciiui of the Khosi, called in some part..^ the 
“ nsong-taia ” ceremon}’. Xo one from another village may be present. If a new stone is to be added to the 
group it is done at this ceremony, being dragged by the nokma and his men from the river-bed. usu.ally no 
great distance. Whether a new stone is added or not, all the existing stones are decorated vith a cri.ss-cross 
band of bamboo-strips to represent the “ khadisil ” or fillet with brass-inset which adorned the brow of the 
warrio” who brought back a head from a raid. 

7. Stone is not used for seats. The only use of which it is put. e.vcept for khotn'b-. is as a lid over the hole 
in the ground into which the ashes of the dead are put in the midst of the village. They are not sacred, every 
one walks over them, and unless pointed out would pass unmarked. 

8. The Garos use no stone in building. Whenever the\' can they use su^-wood for the mam posts of tlu-ir 
houses and granaries. The poorer villages have to contend themselves with bamboo. Thatching grass is 
nearly always available but in some places bamboo leaves are u.sed for roofing. There are no social distinc- 
tions in the choice of material. In the mode of using it, bill boards and lattice work, there is a distinction 
as mentioned in paragrapli 2. 

9. (o) A gannani nokmu can show liis rank in the appearance of his house. For example in the front wall 
and the flank walls of the front verandah ordinary people have the slates horizontal and vertical, but the 
nokma may place these cross-wise, whether in the open work window ventilation {Mikchiircna or mikehi- 
watn, literally, that which gets rid of tears) in the upper part, of the front gable, or in the close woven wall 
proper. 1 have found on occasion ordinary people using this mode, but they had to do an annual sacrifice 
(with feast) for the privilege. 

In house of Gobang (Abeng), a nokma of high standing, I found carved beams, across the front verandah 
and also t-oross the main room. In the house of Raising (Natchi), regarded a.s of still higher eminence, there 
are no carved beams, as he says it is not the custom iu that part of the country. [Raising has a danU 
(round leather dancing shield) and jaksils (elbow rings), but Gobang has not.] 

Every man who is a ganna nokma may wear a red pagri. Tliis is of silk with a fringe, and ^■elIow 
embroidery, and is woven by the Khasis. Sucl) pagris are common in the Cl.'isak country where n'okmas 
ai'e tliree a penny, but very rare in the rest of tlie hills. The Cbi.-aks alone among Garus wear Jaksils when 

of the rank of nokma. These are plain bronze or brass hoops worn ju.st above the elbow. 

In the old days when the cclcured loin cloth or gondo was docc rated v ith beads, as it larely is now-a* 
days, only one who had taken a head could sport a fourth row of beads. Xow anyone wlio has ''i\en the 
requisite feasts is at liberty to do so. 

Only great land-nokmas aie allowed to keep yak’:- tails in the house, and on bringing one iu the nokma 
has to perform a sacrifice called gvre/in u (holding a hoise) but this is confined to Cliisaks. 

10. Some Garos hold that the sun and moon are In others, called Sidjong and .Susitne. The moon is the 
elder. Others make them sisters, the sun being older. Some make the sun female. The moon is now less 
bright because the suii threw cowdung in his face. As tlic moon comes out only at night he (or she) has no 
chance to wash his (or her) face. 

About the stars I have had difficulty in ascertaining to what stars certain name.-, apply. For example 
Walsal, meanim; night-light, was Jupiter on some occasions. Sirius on otliers. And Ja-nianggot, the moon's 
walking-stick. “ because it is always seen near the moon,” may possibly be Mercury, at least Mercurv was 
once pointed out to me as Ja-mavggot, but on other cxicasions I got only vague answers. 

There is no (ioubt. however, about the Wilky-wa\ which thee call ' maima >amu." the track wf ti e hu''''- 

loes. Orion is '' tcokripe." the carrying of a pig, the bright itars in a quadrilateral beiiiL' the cariiers, aiTd 
Orion's belt being the pig. It is also called ” (hvrij.f, ' the carrying of the ehn or rice beer. 1'hc belt is also 
called " donggipeng-donggre '’ (dwells north, dwells south;, '-uggestir.g that Gares are aware ti,at the belt at 
rising and setting ciivicles north from south. The Great Bear i.s nii'iigi '• p( and a nnggrt-chi." .Mjilra, Beta 
and Gamrrra being rnangripe ” (the carrying of the cc-rpse. and the other four-stars being the '■ inurgganrhi ’’ 
(or detang) the al+ar (of bamboos) on which the ashes of the dead ate plan d. TIcni- f. ur -tar.- are abo called 
“ mangjuLak” (four stakes as used in making a stark e.f fuel). 

The ililky 'Way, Orion and the Great Bear ai-e all asseeiated with tlie myth of Susime's mother, a tiersou 
held in great awe. The story is detailed, but consists mainh- in a decription of her funeral to be taki-ii. pre- 
sumably, as the prototyi'C' of all funerals. 

The Pleiades are calle-cl doiud'qdiil which means a group of chickens ; and tlie Ilyaihs are ealkil d.- nthat 
which means fighting cocks, or diektchet, a Hajong fishing net ; Venu.s is called pi h gplai g v hen it i- the morn- 
ing .star and athamphung when it is the evening star. 

An eclipse is sard to be due to the sun <r moon being swal'tiwed by an evil spirit or naitniiy. Goera is 
the god of thunder and ligliiniiig, and the flash i.s caused by the glittering <.f iiis ind-nh oi .^uord w lien he flour- 
ishes it. Celts (neolithic ste'ne adzes) arc colled Goera gilrhi which means hoes of the lightning, as thev are 
supposed to be of meteoric origin. 
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11. Tlic Cares iiermally dispose of their dead hy burning, either on the evening of the death or on the 
fcllovmg evrning at the latest. The ashes (bones as they call them) ai’e put in a small hole in the ground 
at the plate of tremation -which is generally in the courtyard, in front of the deceased’s house. A fiattish 
stone is placed over this hole in the ground, and over the place a structure of bamboos is made in the form of 
an altar. .\t the four corners are set up VAttuts or curved wooden posts and a broken rung (gong) is hung up 
-ivith rough models or miniatme.^ of implements used by the deceased in his life-time. The rang (gong) i.s broken 
for the purpose and is never used again. A small seoopshaped winnowing tray is placed upside down on the 
altar. In it a hole is broken to enable the spiiit of the deceased to escape in due course. Offerings of food 
to the dead arc placed by the altar for seven days ; and at the next the harvest, small sheaves of ripe grain are 
hung from the poles -it the corners of the alt.ar. In the following .spring about the time when the village 
ceremony is performed rite altar and everything it contains is burned up. It appears that the Garos believe 
that the spirit of the dead re.sides in oi ne<ar the altar, but the final burning drives the spirit away for good 
and no further sacrifices are made on its behalf. In the case of death from cholera, irda arur or leprosy, 
the body is buried in a remote part of the village land. The body is placed in the giave hung on its back. 
Kala azar is a disease recently introduced into the Garo Hills. TOien it first appeared, people buried the vic- 
tims in the courtyard but this was held to spread the disease, so kala azar case.s are treated like those of cholera 
and leprosy. Anyone killed by a tiger i.s burned at the place where the corpse is found and not in the village. 
The idea appears to be that the tiger might attempt to follow the corpse to the village. 

The Garos have no strong belief about the ultimate abode of the dead. When the final burning of the 
altar is over the spirit ha.s departed, whether few Garos trouble to consider. They have, of course, an old 
wives story that the spirit of the dead finds its way ultimately to the iiiU Chutmang ; but that hill is in no 
way sacred or regarded as haunted. 

12. A head taken from an enemy u.sed to be brought in and after a night of feasting taken to the place 
of the khosis and boiled. The flesh was put under a khosi and the skull taken and hung up in the latrine 
of the house of the rokmn. One old man told mo that there were 30 skulls in his father’s house. When the 
enemy ran away, sometime.s the fingers and toes of the dead were taken, but the whole body was never taken. 
If there were no time to take the head, at least an ear was cut off if it could be done. 

Another account says that warrions on their return used to march around the village square with the 
head. The head was boiled and the flesh wa.s put in the ground in the village open space and a, khosi was 
put over it. One khosi was put up for each head taken. 

(viii) Notes on the Kbasis and Syntengs, 

By Mr. Ilari Blah. Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

1. The Khasis are divided into the following groups: — 

Khasis, SjTitengs or Pnars, Wars, Bhois and Lyngngams and into an immense number of exogamous 
clans and sub-clans which are mostly to be found among the Khasis and the Syntengs. The above groups 
are not strictly endogamous nor are they strictly exogamous but generally Syntengs more often marrj'- 
Syntengs than Khasis and vice-versa. But marriages within the same clan or sub-clan belonging to the same 
group or to different groups are strictly forbidden, for instance a Kbasi of the Diengdoh clan is forbidden 
to marry a Khasi of the same clan and a S\-nteng of the Lalu clan is forbidden to marry a Khasi of the Diengdoh 
clan as their first ancestress is traced to the same person and they thus belong to the same clan. 

2. The clans are generally divided into the following classes with a slight variation in the different 
States : — 

(1) Royal clan — Ki Siem (Kings). 

(2) Priestly clan — Ki Lyngdoh. 

(3) Minister clans — Called the Mantris ; the chief Mantri or Governor being called a Ljoigskor. 

(I) The plebeian clans. 

There is a definite order of precedence between the above classes in public and State affairs but there 
i.s no definite social gulf between them as inter- marriage between the different clans is not prohibited. 

3. Each State has a chiefly clan, generally a royal clan or priestly clan, from which all chiefs are drawn. 
The chiefs are styled Siems or Lyngdohs. Heirship to the siemship or lyngdohship lies through the female 
side and not through the father’s side. It is necessary for the chief’s mother to belong to the chief or royal 
clan but the father need not be of the royal or lyngdoh clan. In one of the States the actual head of the 
State is a female who delegates her temporal powers to cne of her sons or nephews who thus becomes siem 
or h-ngdoh. A siem is succeeded, unless disqualified, by the eldest of his uterine brothers ; failing such brothers, 
by the eldest of his sister’s sons ; failing such nephews, by the eldest of the sons of his sisters’ daughters ; 
failing such grand-nephews, by the eldest of the sons of his mothers' sisters, and failing such first cousins, by 
the ehte-t of his male cousins on the female side, other than first cousins, those nearest in the degree of relation- 
ship having prior claim. If there were no male heirs, as above, he would be succeeded by the eldest of his 
uterine sisters : in the absence of such sisters, by the eldest of his sister’s daughter’s ; failing such nieces, by 
the eldest of the daughters of his sister.s’ daughters ; failing such grand-nieces, by the eldest of the daughters 
of his mother’s si.ster.s, and failing such first cousins, by the eldest of his female cousins on the female side, 
other than first cousins, those nearest in degree of relationship having prior claim. A female Siem would be 
succeeded by her eldest son and so on. 

4. The organization is not democratic. A Khasi State is a Hraited monarchy, the chief’s powers being 
much circumscribed. The States are ruled by a chief assisted by a darbar of their Mantris and Lyngdohs. 

5. The tradition of origin is vague. According to one tradition the Khasis had some connection politi- 
cally with the Burmese to whose King they used to render homage at one time by sending him an annual 
tribute in the shape of an axe as an emblem merely of submission. Another tradition indicates the North 
as the direction from which they migrated and Sylhet as the terminus of their wanderings from which they were 
ultimately driven back into their present hill fastnesses by a great flood after a more or less peaceful occupation 
of that district. It w as on the occasion of this great flood, the legend runs, that the Khasi lost the art of 
writing, the Khasi losing his book whilst he was swimming at the time of this flood, whereas the Bengali 
managed to preserve his. The general tradition, however, is that they come from the Bast. 

6. Terraced cultivation exists in flat valleys only. The bottoms of valleys are divided up into little 
compartments by means of fairly high banks corresponding to the Assamese alia and the water is let in at will 
into those compartments by means of skilfully contrived irrigation channels, some times a mile or more in 
length. 
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7. The following stone monuments are found : — 

(1) Mawlynti or mau-kjat stones which are erected to serve as seats for the spirits of departed clansfolk 

on their way to the tomb of the clan, i.e., when their remains are carried by their relations to 
the clan cromlech. These generally consist of 3 upright stones, the tallest being in the centre 
and a flat table stone being placed in front. Some elans, however, erect more than 3 upright 
stones. The upright stones are not as a rule more than 3 or 4 ft. high and are to be found in 
great numbers all along the roads or paths which lead to the elan cromlechs. 

(2) Stone cromlechs or cairns which serve the purpose of ossuaries. The.se cromlechs contain the 

bones of the dead and are built of blocks of stone, sometimes on stone platforms and sometimes 
resting on the ground. They are frequently of considerable size and are opened by removing 
one of the heavy stone slabs in front. They are generally square or oblong but are sometimes 
in circular shape also. 

(3) Mamtmkoi or Mawtyrut . — These are erected to mark the sites of purificatory tanks, which have 

been dug so that the remains of deceased persons may be cleansed from the inipuritie,s attend- 
ing an unnatural death and to counteract the adverse influence of Ka Tynit or the goddess of death 
upon the clan. The stones consist of a flat table-stone and in some cases upright stones also 
are erected. 

(4) d/auibynna are stones erected to commemorate deceased ancestors on the female side of the family 

and consist of 3, 5, 7, 9 or, in an exceptional case, of 1 1 upright stones with flat table-.stones 
in front. The upright stones are called male-stones and the flat table stones female stones. 
It frequently happens that there are 2 flat table stones in front of the upright stones, the one on 
the left being the first ancestress and the one on the right being the grand-mother of the actual 
family to which the memorialists belong. The flat table-stones are some 2 to 2j ft. from the 
ground. Sometimes immediately on either side of the large central upright stone there are 2 
much smal'er stones called Mawksing or the stone of the drum and Mawkait the stone of the 
plantain ; the drum being used in all reiigious ceremonies by the Khasis and the plantain 
relating to their custom of feeding young children on plantains. 

(51 Mawnam are stones erected to commemorate the father and his brothers or nephews. These 
consist of 3 upright stones and one flat table-stone in front. The large central stone i.s called 
U Mawthau'lnng or the stone of the father, and the upright stones on either side are meant to 
represent the father’s brothers or nephews. The flat table-stone is the grand-mother of the 
father and not the first grand-mother of his clan. 

8. The following stones are used for seats but their use is not privileged in any way — 

(1) Mawshongthait, or stones in the uplands upon which weary travellers sit, are to be found along 

side all the principal lines of communication in the district. They consist of upright stones 
of uneven numbers of great height standing sometimes over 20 ft. above the ground and flat 
table-stones in front of them. These flat stones or dolmens are sometime.s very neatly hewn 
resting on stone supports, the top of the uppermost plane being some 2 to2J- ft. from the ground. 
This flat stone in a certain case near a bazar measures as much as 2Si by 13^ ft. and is a foot 
or more in thickness. 

(2) Ka kor . — These are stone walls upon which weary travellers also sit and are to be found only in the 

War countries to the south and west of the district along all the principal lines of communica- 
tion in those villages. These walls are either square or rectangular and are about 10 or 15 ft. 
.square in some cases. They are built on the paths which pass through the middle of these 
squares. The outer wall is higher than the inner wall which is used for seats on both sides 
of the path. The same kind of wall or seat is to be met with in the ivaclia hfaga country wnich 
is called “ rnei.” 

9. Building materials consists of wood, stone, bamboos, reeds, canes, thatch, slate and palm leaves. Posts 
are of wood and walls of stones or planks. It was tabu in ancient time to build a house with stone walls on all 
four sides, to use nails in building a house and to use more than one kind of timber in building the hearth. 

10. (a) The social position of individuals is not indicated in the sliape or material of their houses except 
that the Chiefs’ houses are usually bigger than those of ordinary villagers and in some cases chiefs erected 
sacred houses called Lingaad. It was considered tabu to build a house with resinous timber which only the 
Siem’s family can use. 

(6) Social position is indicated to some extent in the pattern and colours of the clothes they wear. Only 
members of chiefly families or rich people on ceremonial occasions put on a silk turban called “ spang khor.” 
The chiefs sometimes use this kind of silk for their dhuties also. A scarlet broadcloth indicates authority 
as such cloths are usually presented by, at least the Siem of Cherra, to his Mantries at the time of his corona- 
tion. There is no prohibition on other people wearing these clothes but in practice they do not do so as they 
cannot afford them. 

11. The Sun {Ka Siigi) is a woman while the Moon (U Bnai) is a man. * 

They are two out of the four ch Idren of a rich gentleman.’* The moon was as bright as the sun but he 
was a wicked young man for he began to make love to his elder sister Ka Sngi. When the sun became aware 
that U Bnai harboured such an incestuous and wicked intention towards her she was very angry and covered 
his face with ashes. Since then the moon has given out a white light only as his former brightness was 
covered with ashes. 

A halo round the sun or the moon is believed to foretell some pestilence or other calamity. 

Comets are called KAfur diA duOTfl smoking stars and portend the death of Kings or some great person- 
alities. 

The Milky Way represents the trade communication, i.e., trade will prosper in the direction it runs. 


*What of the other two t Is it jwsslble that they are represented in the shadows, sometimes regarded as a dark material orb. 
which eclipse the sun and moon respectively ? The Palaung of Burma, another Mon-Khmer tribe, describe the sun, the moon and 
tbe dark orb which parses in front of them as three brothers. ’ 


J. H. H. 
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An earthquake is supposed to be a gigantic giant who when he moves his small finger only a slight shock 
is experienced but when he moves all his fingers, a severe shock is felt. The severity of the shock depends 
on the force with which he moves his fingers. Eclipses of the sun and moon are due to these orbs being swal- 
lowed by a toad (Hynroh). On such occurrence tins and other articles are beaten and other noises made in 
order to make the toad in the sky spew out the sun or moon. 

Lightning (Ka Leilieh) is the sword of a god called U Pyrthat and thunder is the noise made by this 
god. The god generally strikes dangerous snakes and centipedes and also those people who commit incest 
(sang) with this sword. Oaths are sometimes taken on U Pyrthat. 

Hurricanes are caused by a devil called U Kyllang. 

The Rainbow is called Sim Pylliem and is supposed to fish in streams.* It represents a fishing rod. 

12. The Khasis bum their dead. As soon as death is certain the body is bathed in warm water from 
three earthen pots and is reverently laid on a mat where it is dressed in a white cloth. The waist cloth 
and turban being folded from left to right and not from right to left as in the case of the living. An egg is placed 
on the stomach of the deceased and nine fried grains of riew-hadem or Indian corn are tied round the head 
with a string. A cock is sacrificed, the idea being that the cock will scratch a path for the spirit to the next 
world. A sacrifice of a bull, or of a cow in case the deceased is a woman, follows. A small basket is hung 
up over the head of the corpse, the basket containing pieces of the sacrificed animals and a dish containing 
eatables and betel-nut and a jar of water are placed near the head of the corpse by way of offering refresh- 
ment to the spirit of the departed. Food is given each morning and evening that the corpse remains in the 
house and each night the corpse remains in the house guns are fired, drums are beaten and flutes are 
played. If it is intended to bum the body on a masonry pyre a bull is sacrified. If the body is placed in a 
coffin a pig is sacrificed and if it is intended to adorn the pyre with flags a fowl is sacrificed. The corpse, 
which is wrapped up in mat or placed in a ccffin, is laid on a bamboo bier called Ka krong. Cotton or, in the 
ease of a rich man, silk cloths are tied cross- ways over the bier if the deceased is a male and in the fcrm of a 
parallelogram it it is a female. The funeral procession is preceded by various purificatory ceremonies. 
On nearing the pjTe the dead body is exposed to view and laid on the pjTe, inside the coffin, if one is used, 
with the head to the west and the feet to the east. Logs of wood are placed around the body and the egg 
is broken by being thrown on the pyre in the direction of the feet of the corpse. Fire is applied to the pyre 
first by the Knr or members of the clan and then by the children, if any, of the deceased. After another 
fow'l is sacrificed three arrows are shot from the bow, one to the north, another to the south and a third to the 
east. [Cf. the Sawara custom, B, 1, iv., of this volume. J. H. H. ] 

When the body has been thoroughly burnt the fire is extinguished with water and the bones are collected 
by the relatives in three trips. The bones thus collected are carefully wrapped in a piece of white cloth by 
the female relatives and the party sets out to the bone repository called Mawshyieng. On reaching it, a 
sacrificer washes the bones three times and then places them in an earthem pot tying up the mouth with 
a white cloth. He then places them inside the cairn and shuts the door. The bones are eventually taken out 
and placed in the common stone sepulchre of the clan, the removal thither being an occasion of much feasting 
and dancing which continues often for several days. A coffin is called Ka Shyngoid (manger) and in former 
days used to be hollowed out of the tmnk of a tree. In the case of the disposal of the corpses of the Siems of 
Cherra State this coffin is enclosed in an elaborately carved wooden shell called Lynkhasan which was placed 
on a bier and on top of it was placed a large conical canopy resembling in shape a Muhammadan tazia. In Mariaw 
and Nonsgtoin States a large wooden coffin is used, painted white, with ornamentation on the outside and 
standing on four legs. This coffin is not burnt on the funeral pyre. The bones and ashes of the dead in 
Shelia are in some cases kept in a cavity hollowed out of a post made of the heart of the jack-fruit tree and 
erected for the purpose. The bones and ashes are afterwards removed to a cromlech as is done among the 
Khasi uplanders. 

The only cases in which dead bodies are buried are cases where persons have died of cholera, small-pox 
or other such infectious or contagious disease. The bodies are dug up again and burnt w ith all the custom- 
ary rites when fear of iiffection or contagion is over [c/. Santals, B. 9, iii (a) of this volume. J. H. H.] 
The head is never disposed of separately from the rest of the body. 

13. It is believed that the spirits of the dead, whose funeral ceremonies have been duly performed go 
to the house or garden of God ; hence the expression “ he who is eating betel nut in God’s house.” The spirits 
of those wlicse funeral ceremonies have not been duly performed are believed to take the forms of animals, 
birds or insects and to roam on the earth ; but this idea of transmigration of souls, has been probably bor- 
rowed from the Hindus. The spirits of the wicked go to a place called Ka Kurok ka kseiv (dog) — a place of 
punishment. 

14. The following agricultural implements are used : — 

A shoulder-headed hoe called mchkhiew, an axe for felling trees called u sdie, a large dao for felling 
trees called ka uait lynguri, two kinds of billhooks called ka wait prat and ka wait khnmt, and 
a sickle called ka rashi. All the tools are made in the village forge. The hoe is fixed into an iron 
head-piece provided with a wocden handle while the axe is fixed into a hole made in the wooden 
handle the spikes at the base of the blade being run through the hole and protruding an inch 
or two ondhe other side of the handle. The dao, the billhooks and the sickle are fixed into 
a hole made in the wocden handle to which are attached one or two woven bamboo rings called 
ki ksah. 

15. Musical instruments : — 

Ka nakra which is a large kettle drum made of wood having the head covered with deerskin. 

Ka ksing kynthei which is a cylindrically shaped drum which is beaten when women dance. 

Ka padiah a small drum with a handle made of wood. 

Katusa a small circular drum. 

All these drums are made of wood. 

Ka duitara is a guitar with murga silk strings which is played with a little wooden key held in the 
hand. 

*C/, the Srntal btor\ tint it i- catching - cfnpions (i ailed " the crab’s mother ’ in iT'OSt Assam hill Languages), the Lakher 
description of it as the tail of a ceU -tint cock that cc-*- cs down to catch crabs in streams after the rain and the Bicte kuki acccunt. 

J. H. H. 
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K. 0 , TnuTyTi^od is ftix instrument mucli tlie s&me ss Ka duiUxTo, i>ut is pinyeil witli u bow like an violin. 

Ea marynthing is a kind of guitar with one string played with the finger. 

Ka tangmuri is a wooden pipe, which is played like a flageolet. 

Ka kynshaw or shakuriaw are cymbals made of bell metal. 

Ka sharati is a kind of flute made of bamboo and played at cremation ceremonies only. 

Ka shingwiang is a flute made of bamboo. 

Ka singdiengphong a zither made out of reed. 

Ka mieng, a Jew’s harp made of bamboo. 

16. Treatments of heads taken from an enemy — 

Heads taken from an enemy used to be fixed to the top of wooden shafts in some public place round 
which an altar was built. The warriors then danced round the altar. The heads and shafts 
were later on planted outside the village near some puldic road or outside the village gate on the 
main village path. 


The Syntengs or Pnars. 

The Syntengs or Pnars are very clasely allied to the Khasis. In language, religion and customs the diS- 
erences are extremely slight and the same may be said of theii- general cast of features. 

The following differences may be enumerated : — 

2. The clans are generally divided into the following classes : — 

(1) Royal clans — Ki Siem. 

(2) Priestly clans — Ki Lyngdoh. 

■3) Officers’ clans — Ki Doloi and Pators. 

(4) Plebeian clans. 

There is a definite order of precedence between the above classes in public and State affairs but there 
is no definite social gulf between them as intermarriage between the different classes is nut prohibited. 

3. There is only one chiefly clan of family from which all the Siems and Rajas of Jainfia are drawn. 
The chief’s mother or sister must belong to the royal clan as in the case of the Khasis. A Kongor or a 
husband for the Siem’s sister is selected from the other clans or classes. 

4. The upright stones and the flat table-stones at Nartiang are called “ Ki nvio jong Siem ” and it is 
said that in the days of the Jaintia Kings only the Raja could sit upon the great flat stone. 

5. Orion’s belt is called Ki Rah bhar i.e., carrying loads wdth a bamboo piece over the shoulder as is 
done in the plains [cf. Santals, 0, (ii) above. J. H. H.] 

The Pleiades are caUed a “ Tliaru Syiar ” i.e., a fowl cage with chickens inside. 

Pace of the moon. It is said that an old man pounding paddy in the moon can be seen on a clear moon* 

A bright star appearing on the outer side of a young moon is alleged to portend death during childbirth 
while a bright star on its inner side portends the death of a person by bemg eaten by a tiger. 

The rainbow is called “ Ka Sain thylliej," i.e., a snake with a tongue. 

6. A plough [Ka Lyngkor) and a harrow (Ka iuh moi) are used in the Jaintia Hills. The land is made 
into a thick paste in the Jaintia Hills by means of the plough. Droves of cattle also are driven repeatedly 
over the paddy fields until the mud has acquired the right consistency. The seed is then sown broadcast 
in the wet mud. 

7. Heads taken from an enemy were treated in the same way as among the Khasis but skulls of famous 
enemies are preserved. It is said that the skull of the yiem of Mahigiang — an enemy — was mounted with 
silver and preserved in the house of the Jaintia Rajas for many generations. 

(ix) Northern Sangtams. 

1. The Korlhem Sangtams are dividerl up into different exogamous groups of clans. The groups are 
Tongre, Chingre, Lebiiongre. Mongsarre Lemkitongre and Anarre. 

2. Ko clan takes precedence over any other clan. 

3. There is no chiefly clan or class from which all cliiefs are drawm. The founder of a village becomes 
a chief. 

4. Like a Chang village a Sangtam village is run by the chief and a oouncii < pf elders. The eiders hold office 
for life, and may be deprived of their office by the cliief. The number of elders depends on the requirements 
of the village. 

5. The Sangtams claim to have emerged from the earth near a stone at Choiiqliyimti, in the country they 
now inhabit. This is also the reputed place ot origin of the Ao tribe. All the clans were horn together. 

6. Tprrace<l cultivation is not in existence in the Sangtam country'. 

7. One monument is known in the Korthem Sangtam country, consisting p)f two monoliths curving in 
towards each other. 

8. Stone is not used for making seats. 

9. The houses are of bamboo, with wooden posts. Stones and planks are not used. 

10. Performance of the full series of feasts of merit entitles a man to have carved posts in his house, and 
wear body cloths of a special pattern. 

11. The sun is male, and the moon is female. The marking on the moon is said to be cowdung. tlirown 
at it by an old man, because it was coming too near the earth. 
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Earthquakes. — The earth is held in the hand of God, and whenever he wants to do something or other, 
he lets it go, and the earth shakes. 

Eclipses.-~Tlh.e Sangtams say the same things as the Changs. That is that the moon is being eaten by 
the spirit of a tiger. 

Rainbow . — The rainbow is said to be the fumes issuing from some bad place. The rainbow is never 
pointed out to another man, lest the finger which is pointed at the rainbow drop off. 

Thunder and Lightning are explained by the story of the brothers who go to do battle with the wind. 

12. The Sangtam either bury their dead, or expose them on platforms. The choice of method appears 
to be optional. They do not sever the head. They built shelters over graves, on which are emblems of the 
dead man’s achievements. 

13. Dead men’s souls go on a long and arduous journey. After a time they enter the earth and become 
dust. 

14. The Sangtams’ complexion is light ; the hair is straight and is cut in a circle round the head, just 
above the ears. Eyes straight, occasionally a man with definitely oblique eyes may be seen. The nose is 
stubby. The shape of the head is round. Physique is generally poor. 

15. Rice and miUet are sown broadcast. Job’s tears are sown seed by seed. 

16. Musical instruments are — 

(1) Jew’s Harp. 

(2) Two holed flute. 

(3) Horn. 

17. The weapons are — 

(1) Spear. 

(2) Dao. 

(3) Cross Bow. 

(4) Shields. 

The heads of enemies are first placed in a shrub in the village, specially grown for the purpose. When 
the flesh has rotted and fallen off, they are hung iti the Bachelor’s Hall (morung). 

(x) The Changs. 

1. The Changs are divided up into five exogamous groups of clans. The groups are Chongpho, Bilashi 
Lomo, Kangsho and Ung. 

2. There is no evidence to show that any clan takes formal precedence over any other, though the Chong- 
pho clan is generally considered to be superior to other clans. The Ung clan corresponds to the Ang clan 
of the Konyaks. Certain religious duties can only be performed by members of this clan. It is however 
rather looked down on and only one chief belongs to it. 

3. There is no clan from which all chiefs are drawn. Any man founding a village, becomes chief of that 
village. It is usual, for a man of the Ung clan to go to the new village with the founder.* 

4. A Chang village is run by the chief and a council of elders. The number of elders varies with the size 
of the village. The elders are appointed by the chief, and can, if the chief thinks fit, come from the same 
clan. An elder holds office for life, but if the chief disapproves of him, he can be turned out of office. The 
more recent the foundation of the village the greater the power of the chief. In old villages the branches 
of the founder's family are so numerous that no one can exert any effective power and the village becomes a 
democracy. 

5. Tlie Changs trace their origin from the North East. 

6. Terraced cultivation does not exist in the Chang country. 

7. No evidence has been found of the existence of megalithic monuments. 

8. Stone is not used for seats. 

9. House.s are built of bamboo, W'ith wooden posts. Stone and planks are not used. 

10. The general shape of rich men's houses are the same. But only rich men and men of renown in war 
are allowed to decorate their houses with carvings, and to build sitting out platforms. Social position is also 
indicated by the pattern and colour of cloths. 

11. The sun is male and the moon female. The markings on the moon are said to be cow dung thrown 
at it to drive it away. The Changs account for earthquakes by saying that two brothers challenged the wind 
to combat and that the wielding of one of the brother’s shields causes the earth to quake. Eclipses are 
explained by the fact that a tiger wishing to eat the moon prays so hard for his wish to the fulfilled that his 
‘‘ ghost ” goes up to the sky and eats the moon. 

The Changs have very vague ideas about rainbows. They say that they spring out of crabs’ holes, and 
associate them with spirits. Thunder is accounted for by the slapping of the shields of the brothers, who fight 
the wind, against their legs, and the lightning is said to be the flashing of the brothers’ daos as they go on their 
way. 

12. The Changs dispose of their dead either by putting them on machans, or by burying them. The cus- 
toms 13 not fixed and the heirs of the deceased person decide upon the method of disposal. A person much 
love<l is usually buried within the house. A pers'm who dies of a deadly disease is put on a platform in the 
branches of a tree a long way from the village. Rich men and men famed in war are buried in coffins decorat 
e<l with hornbill heads. Poor men are wrapjxsl up in a cloth and buried. If the corpse is buried outsid 
the house a shelter over the grave is built, and kept up for one year. Bodies placed on machans are take 


•The Ung clan probably represente the chiefly clan of an older stock which has taken an inferior social position as a result of inra- 
sion by later coiHfii. — J. H. H. 
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down the year after death. The bones are then carefully counted and buried and the skull is put in an earthen- 
ware pot in a secret spot or a cliff reserved for the dead man’s clan. This separate treatment of the head 
illustrates one of the many similarities between Chang and Konyak custom.* 

13. After an arduous journey the Chang reaches his paradise, and there he receives a fresh life, but never 
returns to this world. This paradise is said to be somewhere beneath the surface of the earth. 

14. The complexion of a Chang is brown with a reddish tinge, the eyes are straight, and brown. Nose 
straight, head small. The men are of very fine physique — broad chested, slim-waisted, and very long in the 
body.f The calves are usually small. 

15. Rice and millet are sown broad cast and Job’s tears seed by seed. 

16. The Changs have three musical instruments — 

(1) Jew’s Harp. 

(2) Flute. 

(3) Horn. 

17. The Chang weapons are — 

(1) Spear. 

(2) Dao. 

(3) Crossbow. 

(4) Shield. 

The head of an enemy is placed in a certain tree in the village. After the flesh has rotted it is put in the 
Bachelor’s Hall (inorung). 

(xi) The Thendu Konyaks. 

1. The Thendu Konyaks are divided up into groups of clans, all of which, except the Ang clan, are exo- 
gamous. 

2. They are divided up into four groups of clans with a definite order of social precedence. The Ang 
clan is the senior and is sacred. 

3. The chief (Ang) of a Thendu Konyak village must come from the Ang clan, and both his parents must 
belong to that clan, a unique instance of endogamy in a Naga clan. 

4. A Thendu village is run by its Ang. His prestige is enormous, and his position is almost that of a 
divine autocrat. 

5. The Thendus claim an origin in the North East. 

6. Terraced cultivation does not exist. 

7. A monolith is always erected in front of the house of the Ang. At the foot of it enemies’ heads are 
laid when first housed in. 

8. Occasionally huge stone seats are made for the Angs and the use of these seats is restricted to 
Angs. These seats are not common. 

9. Stone is not used in the construction of houses. 

10. There is no indication of social position in the general shape or materials of a Thendus house, nor 
in the patterns of cloths, except in the case of a man who has taken a head. A member of the Ang clan is 
entitled to wear a band of pale blue beads below the knee. • 

11. The sun is male, and the moon is female. The markings on the face of the moon are explained by the 
saying, that once upon a time, a man desiring the moon sent a monkey up to the sky to bring it domi. The 
moon seized the monkey and kept him there. The markings are traces of the monkey. 

Earthquakes are said to take place on the death of an Ang. When the Ang dies he hovers between this 
life and the next. Now this life and the next life are held together by a rope. When the Ang is going to 
the next life he has to cut this rope. If his dao is sharp the rope instantly parts and there is no trembling, 
but if his dao is not sharp the rope is agitated in the cutting and the earth quakes. 

Eclipses are said to be the act of sexual intercourse between the sun and the moon. 

Rainbow is said to be a God who has come to look for crabs. It is never pointed out, lest the finger of 
the indicator drop ofi. 

Thunder is the voice of God. 

Lightning is the flash of his gun. Both thunder and lightning are held in very great awe by the Thendus. 

12. The dead of the Thendus are disposed of on machans. The coffin of an Ang is decorated at each end 
with carvings of the heads of hombills and is invariably placed in the branches of, or under, a ficus tree. 
"When the flesh has rotted the head of the corpse is wrenched off, and is put in a stone cist or earthenware 
pot outside the village. The face of the head is put facing the path. After the harvest, the face is 
turned round, the front of the cist or pot closed up, and the dead man has gone for ever. 

13. Thendus say that their souls go back to the birth place of the tribe. 

14. Complexion fair, the hair is straight. It is parted near the crown. The front portion is brushed 
straight down to the forehead and the back portion is drawn back and is done up in a bun. Their eyes are 
brown and straight. The shape of the nose is straight. Their physique is on the whole good. 

15. Rice seed is sown by the broadcast method, and also by separate placing of seed. The nature of the 
sowing depending on the kind of seed to be sown. 


•Exposures with separate disposal of the head is to be regarded as the more ancient and indigenous custom, burial as inCruaive 
and later. — J. H. H. 

fl should sav rather very long in the thigh. J. H. H. 
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KONYAKS. 


16. Musical instrumentB — 

Flute. 

Horn. 

Jews Harp. 

Xylophone (drum).* 

17. Weapons — 

Spear. 

Dao. 

Cross-bow. 

Shield. 

The heads ol enemies are cleaned of the flesh and are hung in the house of the Ang. The heads of very 
bitter enemies are insulted and tortured by the placing of chillies, etc. in the eye sockets and mouth “ to make 
them smart ” after which they are placed on shelves either outside the Ang’s house or in the bachelors’ morung.t 

(xii) The Thenkoh Konyaks. 

1. The Thenkohs are divided up into exogamous groups of clans. 

2. They are divided into four groups of clans with a definite order of social precedence, the Ang clan 
being the chief. 

3. The chief (Ang) of a Thenkoh village must be drawn from the Ang clan, and both his parents must 
be of the Ang clan. 

4. The village is nominally run by the Ang, but he is often a figure head, the real power lying with the 
young men of the “ morungs. " 

5. They claim an origin from the North East, but often assert that they descended to the plains in the 
course of their wanderings and re-entered the hills by the Dikhu valley. 

6. Terraced cultivation does not exist. 

7. Small monoliths of a characteristic curved shape are often set up in front of the maninga,, 

8. There is no restriction as to the materials used for buildings. 

10. No indication of social position is given by the shape or materials of a house. A man who has per- 
formed the full series of feasts of merit wears a hea-^^y embroidered cloth, and his wife an embroidered skirt. 

11. The Sun is male, and the Moon is female. The Thenkohs have the same story about the markings 
in the moon as the Thendus. 

Eclipses . — The same as the Thendus. 

Eainbcnc . — Ditto. 

Thunder . — Ditto. 

Lightning . — Ditto. 

12. They dispose of their dead by placing them on machans. The Angs are disposed of in the same way 
as the Thendus dispose of their Angs. The head is treated in the same way as among the Thendus. 

13. They believe that their dead go back to the birth place of the tribe. The birth place of the Then- 
kohs is in the same place as the Thendus. 

14. Their complexion is fair, the hair is straight and is kept long from the crown to the forehead. At 
the crown it is parted, one half being brushed straight down to the forehead, and the other half worn in a tail, 
which may be of considerable length. The eyes are straight. Physique, usually small and sturdy. 

15. Rice is sown broadcast and other seeds separately. 

16. Musical instruments — 

Flute (two holes). 

Jews Harp. 

Horn. 

Xylophone (Drum). 

17. Weapons — • 

Spear. 

Dao. 

Cross-bow. 

Shields. 

Heads are hung for a time on a tree outside the village fence, and are later deposited in the morungs.X 


" r.\nof‘ dnini ” a dugout wooden gongivithout membrane and often of great size and length. 
tAfter a prelimmary exposure on a small stone table by a pile of small monoliths erected on a mound, planted with euphorbea 
on whicl) the accession of each fresh head is marked by the addition of another small menhir. — J. H. H. 

iThc\ are sometimes in the first stage hoisted high on bamboos attached to phallic monoliths and associated with euphorbia 
trees, orchids and other fertility emblems. When there are several the jaw.s are sometimes hoisted above and the skulls pegged to a 
wooden plank across the top of more than one monolith. In any case the jaw is hung separately from the skull, — .T. H. H. 
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EFFECT ON THE TRIBES OF THE NAGA HILLS DISTRICT OF CONTACTS WITH 

CIVILIZATION. 

12. Notes on the effect on some primitive tribra of Assam of contacts with civilization. 

The Effect on the Tribes of the Naga Hill District of Contacts with Civilization. 

By Mr. J. P. Mills, I. C. 8. 

The conditions obtaining throughout the Naga Hills district being fairly uniform, to deal wdth each tribe 
separately would entail much unnecessary repetition. I will therefore note on the district as a whole, drawing 
my examples from the Angami. Sema, Ao, and Lhota Nagas, and the Thado Kukis. 

In this area contact with civilization is brought about in two ways — by the visits of tribesmen to the 
plains lying along the base of the hills, and by the penetration of foreigners into the hills. The latter is by far 
the most Important. Foreigners residing in the hills influence the culture and mode of life of the indigenous 
inhabitants in numerous ways — by administration, by missionary propaganda, by the innate tendency to 
imitate foreigners who display a culture in some way regarded as higher”, by objects of trade imported 
from without, by the introduction of disease, by medical w'ork, by communications that make travelling every- 
where easy and safe, by the presence of an armed force strong enough to suppress any rising or inter-tribal war, 
and by countless subtle influences that react on the mentality of the villages, usually to the detriment of their 
pride in their customs and history. 

There has been little or no exploitation of forests, minerals or agricultural land, but the future cannot be 
held to be secure as long as the ruling of Government stands that land, which the owners have bought or 
inherited as immovable property which can be validlj- held by an individual or a clan, is all unclassed State 
forest at the absolute disposal of Government, on which there is no liability to pay compensation in the event 
of its being taken over. 

There is no systematic recruitment of hillmen for work in the plains. Gangs, especially of Sernas and Aos, 
go down in the cold weather to work on tea gardens in order to earn cash for their house tax. They come 
back none the better for the journey. Women do not go down with the men in any large numbers, but when 
they do go girls are not infrequently lured into a career of prostitution by the prospect of an easy life, being 
unable to distinguish between the easy-going moral code of their own villages and the systematised vice of the 
plains, with their so-called higher culture. The men are apt to waste money on rubbish thej' see displayed 
in the shops, and on distilled liquor for which they acquire a taste. Gangs going year after year to the same 
garden are paid regularly and well, but those working for petty contractors are cheated t)f their earnings with 
regrettable frequency. They cannot bring suits in the plains — the expense, the distance and the endless 
adjournments are all against them. When they find that Government is prevented by its own legal 
methods from settling their claims equitably and quickly their respect for it naturally suffers.' 

Improved communications, while they have immensely facilitated internal trade, have undoubtedly 
spread disease. All Nagas assert definitely that since their country was taken over illness has increased. 
Not only have specific diseases, such as venereal disease and tuberculosis, been introduced, but epidemics 
spread more quickly. In the old days of war and raiding villages remained more or less constantly segregated 
Nowadays people travel freely everwhere and disease spreads quickly. Tuberculosis is definitely establish- 
ed. So far its spread has been slow, but the time may come when it will become rampant and the Nagas and 

Kukis of these hills will follow other primitive peoples into oblivion. 

The national drink of the hill tribes of .Assam is rice beer. Foreigners have brought in distilled liquor, 
and its effects are evil. The casual labourer working away from his village, himself the product of contact 
with civilization, has no wife with him to brew his rice beer and buys spirits instead. Later he comes to regard 
distilled liquor as a necessity. Nagas are fully aw-are of the evils, and certain -Angami villages have sworn 
oaths that no member will indulge in it. 

Opium is only consumed in certain areas. The Konyak Nagas are inveterate opium addicts, having 
acquired the habit from plainsmen, with whom they have been in close contact for a very long time. A 
limited number of Ao Nagas have also taken to the habit. A few years ago a village founded by the American 
Baptist Mission as a Christian village contained more opium addicts than the whole of the rest of the tribe. 
The reason was that the Mission had forbidden alcoholic liquor and their converts had taken to opium as a 
substitute. I believe things are much improved now. In the rest of the district there are few addicts except 
detribalised Nagas living in Kohima bazaar. AVith them the vice must be directly put down to contact wdth 
foreigners. 

The opening up of the cart road to Manipur has undoubtedly led to an increase in prostitution. Except 
to a limited extent among the Eastern Angamis, prostitution, in the sense of women selling themselves for 
money to all and sundry, is not an indigenous Naga or Kuki custom. In many tribes girls before marriage 
allow their lovers every privilege, but this is very different from a commercial transaction. Foreigners cominv 
into the hills by the cart road often demand women, and where there is a demand a supply is apt to be forth- 
coming. Some women even visit the cart stands and offer themselves to the bullock drivers. 

While the extension of communications has led to the introduction of much foreign rubbish and cheapjack 
ware it has also stimulated genuine Naga trade. For example in the old days the supph- of ivory armlets was 
very limited, as they could only be obtained from the very few elephants killed by Nagas themselves. Now 
Angamis bring large numbers up from Calcutta and trade them through the hills. Similarly, Naga ornaments 
which are only made in a few places, such as the baldricks made in the Sema village of Seromi. are far more 
easily distributed. I have no doubt more Naga ornaments are worn now than were worn in the days before the 
hills were taken over, and for this peace and easy communications are responsible. 

Before the hills were taken ovei the important villages of Khonoma, with insufficient land to support its 
population, raided far and wide for heads, tribute, loot and prisoners they could hold to ransom. Now thev 
have substituted trade for raiding, and landless men wander right into Burma selling beads. The prestige of 
the village enables them to keep almost a monopoly of this trade. 

I have mentioned above the increase in prostitution due to the cart road. Far more serious in thi.s respect 
is the presence in Kohima of a large number of unmarried foreigners, including the unmarried men of a batta- 
lion of -Assam Rifles, and of Naga subordinates living away from their villages. .A population is grow ing up of 
persons with no tribe or customary law and religion, and their settlement is a plague spot. -Any girl who 
quarrels with her parents in a Naga village and can bolt to this sink of iniquity can find an old hag ready to take 
her in and start her without delay on a career which can only end in disease and misery. 

Education of the type which is given has been on the whole an evil rather than a good. Some men hav'e 
withstood its evil influence and have remained good Nagas, with something else very useful added. Not 
so the majority. Very rarely indeed does a Naga regard education as something which is goinc to make 
M-53CC ^ 
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him more fitted for his ordinary life ; he regards it as something which will fit him for a very different life, and 
he expects that life to be offered to him in the form of a Government post — aptly described to me once as a 
“ sitting-and-eating job When boys apply to me for scholarships my custom is to ask them what they 
intend to do when they have finished their education, and the replj' almost invariably is " I hope Govern- 
ment will find me a job The result is a surplus of half-educated youths, unwilling to go back to the village 
life of their fathers and looking in vain for employment which they consider suitable to their talents. The 
situation is especially bad among the Aos. A few educated Angamis have ventured into commerce, usually 
with disastrous results, borrowing money w ilJly and expecting that somehow their education will bring them 
enormous profits. 

Foreign dress is spreading slowly, but steadily. For this the blame must fall both on certain departments 
of Government, who allow their employees to wear it, and on missionaries whose active encouragement has 
not always as yet been reduced even to connivance. It is certainly definitely connected in the Naga mind 
with education, and a smattering of superficial knowledge is considered to entitle the possessor thereof to a pair 
of shorts, while a suit complete with watch-chain and trilby hat almost corresponds to a doctor’s robes. The 
custom is bad from every point of view. It entails waste of money where money is hard to find. It encour- 
ages dirt, since no Naga can afford the changes he ought to have in the damp heat of Assam. It spreads 
disease in two main ways. Adults become more liable to chills and phthisis since they do not change their 
wet clothes, and children who are carried against wet “ shirt waists ’'instead of against their mothers’ warm 
backs suffer as a result. From the artistic point of view it is especially and utterly to be condwnned. To 
substitute soiled and poor quality western clothes, or more often a caricature of them, for the exceedingly 
picturesque Naga dress is an aesthetic crime. More of the body is covered up, but I have yet to find that this 
leads to stricter morality. 

Nagas who have taken whole-heartedly to foreign customs often build houses resembling the worst type of 
“ shack ”. A Naga house, as all fittingly built houses should, seems to have grown out the landscape. The 
corrugated iron roofs of the foreign houses are blots upon it. They are expensive and stuffy. The fashion 
has been encouraged, I fear, by the Baptist chapels, which as artistic productions are execrable, and, widely 
spread as they are, tend to kill the Naga’s unconscious but innate sense of architectural fitness. 

Only two ancient customs have had to be put down by Government — the sacrifice of m’ithun by cruel 
methods, and head-hunting. The suppression of the first is wholly good, and more humane methods of killing 
can be substituted without detriment to the rites. The suppression of head-hunting, though necessary in any 
area which is fully administered, has probably not been for the benefit of the tribes. The very fact that, far 
from being an honour, it is a disgrace to be killed in war, makes all Nagas very careful of their own safety, and 
their wars were singularly innocuous affairs. In a war between two big villages each side might lose one 
or two men a year. The number of lives saved by the suppression of the practice is therefore negligible, and 
is far more than balanced by those lost through the spread of disease made easy by safe travelling everywhere. 
In addition to this there is a very real loss in virility and keenness. Unbroken peace is no better for Nagas than 
it is for any other race. 

Realising that on the preservation of customs developed exactly to fit the environment and tested by cen- 
turies of use depends the whole fabric of tribal societv'. Government has been at pains to preserve them to the 
utmost limit possible and to ensure that such change as must inevitably come shall not be destructive in its 
suddenness. In strong contrast has been the attitude of the American Baptist Mission. As religion 
plays a part in every Naga ceremony and as that religion is not Christianity, every ceremony must go. 
Such ceremonies as the great Feasts of Merit, at which the whole village, rich and poor alike, is entertained 
and of which the zeiigious a.spect is far less important than the social, have not been remodelled 
on Christian lines, but have been utterly abolish^ among converts. This has been the fate, too, 
of all village sacrificial feasts. The place of these is not adequately taken by small parties meeting to drink 
tea. The suppression among Baptists of the ancient feasts in which all joined is not only a loss to the would- 
be hosts, but to the village as a whole, and not least to the poor, who always get their full share of good 
cheer at Animist festivals. To abolish these feasts is to do away with the very few occasions on which the 
awful monotony of village life is broken. They are, too, the natural Naga and Kuki way of distributing 
wealth. I have heard a Baptist teacher boast that his granaries were so full of the store of years that some 
of the grain was black with age. Had he been an Animist that grain would not have been left to rot uselessly 
but would have been eaten by his fellow villagers. 

To any one who unable to reject some of the most hallowed passages in Scripture, regards fermented 
liquor in moderation as not only harmless but beneficial, the strong prohibition policy of the Mission cannot 
but seem a grave mistake. Few of its advocates attempt to justify it from Scripture. They use the argu- 
ments which brought the Volstead Act into being. Such an obsession has abstention from fermented drink 
become among converts that teetotalism is often regarded as the outstanding mark of a Christian. Among 
the Aus “ teetotaler ” and “ Christian ” are userl as synonymous terras in ordinary conversation. The substi- 
tution of opium for rice beer is probably rare among Christians now, but as in America, secret drinking 
goes on, with results that are morally evil. 

It is at the big feasts that singing and dancing are indulged in and full dress worn. These have been 
entirely suppressed among the Ao, Lhota and Sema Christians, the men of whom wear no ornaments at all, 
having stripped their beads from the necks, their ivory armlets from their arras and even the cotton wool 
from their ears. The women are more conservative and still often wear their beads, though I doubt if a girl 
would actually wear her ornaments at a Mission school. Angami men too are difficult to dislodge from their 
ancient ways. The best of them do not give up their picturesque dress and are quite ready to put on all their 
finery and take part in the ceremonial singing parties M-hich are such a feature of their village life. 

Of the material arts in these hilts wood-carving is the chief. It is displayed on the houses of those who 
have given the great Feasts of Merit, on the “ Morung ” posts of the Aos, Konyaks and Lhotas, and on the 
big xylophones of the Aos. This is doomed to extinction as the power of the mission increases. Feasts of 
Merit are forbidden among them, and no attempt is made to induce rich Christians to decorate their houses in 
the old way. No Christian boy is allowed to go through his time in the “ Morung ” and they are not built 
any more in Christian villages. In such villages, too, the old xylophones can be seen rotting in the jungle. 

The suppre-ssion of the wearing of all ornaments or tribal finery, of dancing, of singing (except hymns), 
of village feasts and of all artistic outlet is spreading an unspeakable drabness over village life. Old songs 
and old traditions are being rapidly forgotten. Told year in and year out that all the past history, all the 
strivings, all the old customs of his tribe are wholly evil, the Naga tend.s to despise his own race, and no night 
of the soul is blacker than that. 
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The suppression of the ‘‘ Moruna in \vhii:}i young Anirnists learn to be useful citizens is umvarrantcd 
by any good reason that I have ever heard. It ;s part of the tendency to aboli.sh old thing.s just because 
they are old, and substitute for the strong communal feeling which has enabled the tribes to survuve for so long 
an individualism which is really foreign to them. Not only is this individualism wrapped up with the strong 
emphas's (.m personal salvation : it is also thedirect andnatural reaction against the elcstructinn of all the old 
things that mattered in village life and all the old expres.-iions cjf the .arti.-)tic and social genius of the tiibe. 

“ My tribe has erred hopelessly ” says the convert “ all through the centuries it iias ti ied to woik out its de.s- 
tiny, I will work oat mine, and mine alone ”. An Ani-nist puts his village hef.ire himself. A Baptist puts 
himself before his vil'age. No Sernas ai-e as prone to ilisohey their Chiefs as Christian Sema.s. and Ciixistian 
Aos have often retused to take the part in village government to which their years and e.vperiencc- called them. 

A “Civilized ” Nag'a is apt to call customary disc'phne restraint, and many of them are eager to leave 
their villages and live free of all control. 

Times are changing and new influences and tendencies are appearing. Tribes and villages acting as units 
wiU be able to judge of them and resist them if need be. Individuals will find them too .strung. Wiii the time 
come when these hills will be inhabited by scattered families, without pride in the past or hope for the future, 
without arts and without recreation, dressed in nondescript garments as drab as their lives, and busy only to 
win fi'o'ii the steep, rooky slopes enough sustenance to eiiibie them to beget children and die ? 

Julian Huxley in one of his articles which he quotes in the introduction to his book Africa I'icic sum.s up 
the exactly similar problem of that continent as follows : — " Gn the top of all this variety of nature and man 
there impinge western civilization and western industrialism. Will their impact level down the variety, re- 
ducing the proud divemity of native tribes and races to a muddy mixture, their various cultuies to a single 
inferior copy of our own ? Or shall we be able to preserve the savour of diuerence, to fuse our culture and tlieiis 
into an autochthonous civilization, to use local difference as the basis for a natural diversity of development f' 

The effect on the Lushei of contacts with civilization. 

Mr. O O Helme. I. C.B. 

1. It may be said in general that contact with civilization has ifiado little or no difference to hie into 
ordinary Lushei V''iiage. For the important purpose of trade the Lushei Hills are not really in effective con- 
tact with civilization at ail. They produce very little tliat lias any e.xchangee.ble value and difficulties* of 
communication make the markermg of surplus produce practically impossible. Thus the ordinar\- effects of 
contact with civilization — tlie stimulus to produce, the ability to oxchangc. tlie rise in the standcard ..ii cun-ump- 
tion are almost entirely absent. Domestic life, methods of cultivation, village habit.s and customs, to d and 
drink, amusements — all witli a few exception.? to be noted below remain as tliey were half a century ago. It 
is only in the relations between village and village, and between the Lushei Hills and the outside world, m 
religion and in education that any marked difference can be observed. 

2. The introduction of settled government has not only prevented the Lusl'ei from raiding the inliabitants 
of the plains on their borders, but has dispelled the constant fear m which tiicy themselves lived of similar 
raids upon their own villages either from their neighbours or from more powerful tribes further inland. 

3. The first Missionaries arrived in the Lushei Hills in January 1894, and tlie spread of Christianity has 
been extraordinarily rapid. I estimate the number of professed Christians at about one half of the popula- 
tion of the district. Conversion to Cliristianity operates as a powerful solvent of ancient customs which are 
gradually falling into neglect and disrepute. The new religion — adopted mainly in the form of Calvinistio 
Methodism — is effective chiefly in field of ritual observance. The standard of morality which was never low, 
remains the same. 

4. The influence of Christianity has been strongly re-inforced by the fact that education has been left en- 
tirely to the Mission, and, except m two respects, education in general has had no influence ajrart from Cliris- 
tian teaching. The two exceptions are (1) Most Lushei, Christian or non-Christian, are now able to read and 
write. 

(2) Higher education in these hills as elsewhere breeds a dislike for manual labour, and its growth and 
spread are increasing the number of unemployed and discontented youths. 

5. These are the results in general of the contact of the inhabitants of these hills w'ith civilization. Minor 
results are tabulated below ; — 

(1) In a few suitable localities, the Lushei have adopted the sjstem of wet rice cultivation. 

(2) The cultivation of fruit, coffee, tea has been introduced and taken up with avidity, and in this respect 

there has been a slight rise in the standard of comfort. The drinking of tea in its turn is leading 
to the general use of milk, formerly looked upon as excrement by the Lushei. The use of milk 
is said to be effecting a considerable reduction in the rate of infant mortality. 

(3) The use of quinine in combating malaria is now universal. 

(4) There is an obvious tendency to adopt clothes of European style, and to cut the hair short. 

(5) European games, especially football and hockey have been taken up and are played with great 

enthusiasm, alike on the part of the players and, in the towns of Aijal and Lungleli, of the specta- 
tors. 

* There are no motorable roads io the Lushsi Hills — only bridle ixiths. 
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XAGAS OF BUi'.:iA. 


13. General description of the Naga Tribes iiiliahitinfe’ the Burma side of the Patkoi Range. 

B.j the Idle T. P. Deicar, O.B.E., of the Bur mi Frontier Service. 

[The bimllnriT^• of tjip Xagas on the Bunna side of rhe Patkoi to some of the tribes to the 
east of the Xagr, liiils Lhstricv in Assam is vert noiicet hle in this a-’count. Some of the tribes 
described suggest the Yimtsungr, Sangtamr and bhang tribes of central Xagas, while others are 
clearlv t erv closely ckin to the Konvak Xaga ttibco of the uorcliern and eastern groups. Some 
account of the Assam Xaga tribes is o b^ found iji the series of tribal monographs published by 
tiie Assam (iovernnient and a few notes on the tribes abovennentioned are appended to the 
volume on the AngamiX; gas, though the par., 'bus will he much more apparent if a reference be 
made to IMeinoir Xo. 2 of Volume XI of the Asiatit. Society of Bcmgai, published in 1929, describ- 
ing two touts i o the east of the Xag-a. Hills District in Assam and fully illustrated by photographs. 
Mr. Dewar's notes are of considerable importance as indicating what the practises were in the 
custom of human sacrifice and as having been collected at a time when the knowledge of custom 
was still fresh since it had only recently been prohibited by the Government of Burma. J. H. H.] 

Nagas of Burma. 

These notes deal with the Xagas inhabiting the Burma side of the Patkoi Range, whose 
villages are established in those mountain systenas lying roughly within the following bounds : — • 
The Xaiiihpuk Hka. the Tanai Hka, the western edge of the Hukawng Valley and the inhabited 
ranges to tbe north of these limits up to the Patkoi Range. The whole of this area consists of 
lofty mountains and iovc hills, whose alt-itudcs range from nine thousand to a few hundred feet 
above the plains. The chief range is the Sangpau Bum, which lies due east of the Xamhpuk 
Hka. and runs fiom iiortli to sou^h. ft is round the southern base of this great mountain that 
the Xamhpuk tiow to join its parent stier.m the Tauai or khindi-'in River. In the north the 
range breaks into two. one range connecting it with the Patkoi, and the other running in an 
opposite diiection. graduc.lly breaks up into subsidiary spurs which cease at the Tarung Hka, 
one ci liic mam tiibutaiits of the Tanai River. The summits of this T are the source of those 
stiemn.s. whicli di^'ide tlic spurs and sub.sidiaiy ranges. The chief streams are the Tarum, 
Tava, and Xanij'ung. The beds of the valleys are veiy lov.’. paTticularly in the vicinity of the 
Sangpan Bum, tchere oiteu the drop fiom hill top to .stream bed is as much as three thousand 
feet. 

l^xcej t for laige tracts to the west of the Sangpan Bum, where intensive taungya ” or 
hill cull iiaitioii, practised by suci iissive genejations of Xaga tribesmen, has converted the once 
luxuriant big tree forest into long grass and stunted tree growth, the whole area is densely covered 
with tropical ct'er-green ioiest. r urther to the we.st of the Xamhpuk similar grass-covered 
hills and mountains were visible, bearing evidence of the systematic hill cultivation practised 
by the Xagas to eke out an existence. This area west of the Xamhpuk Hka is densely inhabited 
by the Xaga Tribes, wlio h.tve been cut oil from expanding to the east by the lofty precipices 
and locky ridges, v. hich arc a marked feature of the southern half of the Sangpan Range. The 
western mountains are un-maj)ped. and unexplored, and extend up to the Patkoi Range. The 
chief .streams are the Xamhlcao and Xamcharing, tributaries of the Xamhpuk equally large if 
not larger than that ri\ er. Such tiibes as have crossed to the north and east, have done so 
within the past three, four or five generations. 

At the higher altitudes the forests were of the same density as that in the lower hills, the 
place of many species of tropical trees being taken by oaks, a few stunted pines and a reed-like 
bamboo. The boughs and boles of the bigger trees were covered with moss and festooned with 
lichen. Of flowering plants, the scarlet rhododendron, white primula, violets, orchids, and 
several species of the most beautiful red and purple berries grew along the paths. 

At night heavy damp mists formed in the lower valleys, the higher ranges and the ridges 
being free, where the cold was sharp yet bracing and the atmosphere clear. Rarefied air, 
always so very trying to laden cooiies was experienced as low down as six thousand five hundred 
feet. The rainfall on the west of the Sangpan Bum appears to be considerably less than that 
on the east of the range, v hich in its turn is less than that which falls throughout the winter 
months over the low-lying Hukawng \'alley. December, January and February are the finest 
months, in March the weather breaks up, and from April onwards the climatic conditions are 
practically the same as the monsoon. Over the open lands the rays of the sun are very powerful, 
even during the cold weather. The forests abound with several kinds of monkeys, sambur, 
barking-deer, porcupine and wild pig, while leopards, tigers and bison [gaur] are not uncommon. 
The rocky nages and p recipitous hill sides are the homes of the serow or goat-antelope. Of 
game birds there are seveifd sp>ecic& of pigeons, the black pheasant, great peacock pheasant 
and jungle fowl. Ordinal} bird life is i-lcntilui, and gaudy butterflies were seen in large numbers. 
A bird named in cernacular Ja If’u, bird of gold, which from its description appears to be 
the beautiful Monal phea.sant,* is said to be found at certain spots on the Sangpan Range. 
Regarding this bird a curious story is attached. It is said that those who snare or kill it invari- 
ably die ; such appears to have been the fate of those few persons who have taken its life in the 

* Protahiy Biytli'h Tragopaii, l.icL is found at heights above (),CK)0 tt. on the range separating Assam from 
Burma. 1 hIK’e heard, 1 tiiiiik, the same superstition on the Assam side of the range. — J. H. H. 
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Kachin Settlements. 


past. The superstitious fears of the tribesmen have thus preserved this bird, which may be 
unknown to science. In the main streams the chief sporting fish taken were the black mahseer, 
barralus, bola and chilwa. At several places in the Naga Hills small Kachin S''trleTne;its existed 

till quite a recent date, in fact at ihe time of writing 
a few households are living on the south-west of 
the Sangpan Bum in the Namhpuk Valley and also in the north in the Tarung Valley. The 
original history of how these Kachin families entered the Kaga Hills is unknown. That they 
exercised considerable influence over the Nagas is abundantly proved in the present day, by the 
descendants of the original families, who, although they live outside the Naga Hills, exercise a 
a loose control over the Naga clans in their neighbourhood, and also over several of the more 
distantly situated clans. It is probable that the Kachins in the zenith of their power pushed 
ahead into the wider and more favourable of the valleys, occupying the best sites, expecting an 
influx of their race which never came, and being gradually surrounded by the Naga.s, were cut 
off from returning, and were obliged to exercise such influence as they had acquired, craft and 
tact to exist in their foreign surroundings. In the course of years, owing to internal strife the 
colonies gradually became weaker and weaker and eventually were obliged to leave the hills and 
return to their ancestral homes. Such is the history related of eight or nine households of Kachins, 
who with their slaves occupied a wide reach of the Namyung Valley above the confluence of its 
tributary the Tahkam Hka. It is said that these Kachins quarrelled amongst themselves, the 
weaker having to leave the hills, and seek refuge with relatives and friends either in Assam or 
the Hukawng Valley. Eventually the few remaining honseholds, discrusting the Nagas whose 
power was increasing, left the site fearing extermination. Early in the year 1926 a family of 
Kachins, called the Laika Ni living in the Namhpuk Valiev were attacked by their enemies the 
Htangan Nagas and, although they repulsed the attack with a certain degree of success, were 
obliged to return to the homes of their forefathers in the Muengyi country, south-east of the 
Hukawng Valley a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles. 

With an illiterate race like the Nagas who have no written language and documents on which 
dependency could be placed for their origin, we are dependent for the origin and miiration of 
Q . . the clans on the statements of the tribal elders 

now living, that is on know ledge which has come 
down to them from their ancestors, handed down from father to son through successive genera- 
tions. The most distant date they go back to is about ten generations, a period roughly cal- 
culated at 250 years. Several of the clans maintain that they formerly lived in the Hukawng 
Valley, mentioning sites now occupied by the Kachins and situated in that part of the Hukawng 
lying to the west of the Tarung Hka and north of the Tanai Hka. It is said that the exodus 
took place from these sites, two routes being mentioned, one up the Tarung Val'ey towards the 
Patkoi Range, and the other down the Tanai River, through its upper and lower gorges and 
thence round the southern base of the Sangpan Bum into the Namhpuk Valley. The Hkalak 
Nagas declare that they occupied their present sites on leaving the Hukawng, but they appear 
to be the only exception, for the hills and mountains due east of the Sangpan Range have \vith 
few exceptions been occupied within the past three or four generations by the surplus 
Naga population from the Namhpuk clans, who give tw'o main reasons for leaving the Namhpuk 
Valley. The first is that they were starving, the second that their enemies the Htangans were 
constantly attacking them. The Pangaw and Pyengoo Nagas. who reside in the hills lying 
north and east of the confluence of the Namhpuk and Tanai Rivers, were the first to leave their 
ancestral homes at the headwaters of the Namhpuk. They migrated about ten generations ago, 
occupying their present sites with the permission of the Kachins, to whom according to the Kachin 
tribal custom they gave presents. The Panga\v Nagas have intermarried freely with the 
Kachins. and but for a few households, who in appearance, dress, habits and customs are practi- 
cally the same as Kachins, may in the present day be considered an extinct clan. I'he Pvengoo 
Nagas, chiefly that is the men, have almost entirely adopted Kachin dress, but they still observe 
many of the habits and customs of their ancestors. The validity of their long residence in their 
present hills is amply proved in their appearance, the familiarity with which they speak the 
Kachin dialect, and the statements of their neighbours in the Dalu Valiev the Shans and 
Kachins. If further testimony of this exodus from ihe congested Namhpuk Valley is required, 
it niay be obtained from some of those clans, who in the present day occupy sites on both sides 
of the Sangpan Range. Those on the west still retain their national costume, whereas tho.se on 
the east have borrowed articles of dress from their more civilised neighbours the Kachins 
and Shans. 

It is only in certain of the localities visited, such as the Namhpuk Valley and the northern 
hills, that the Nagas have permanent villages ; they generally move to suit the lands they culti- 
vate, new villages being established when all 
\ illages. cultivable land in the vicinity of a site has been 

worked out, a period which may extend from two to eight or more years. Probably the main 
reason for these shifting villages is that there are extensive lands to cultivate, and that the best 
results can be obtained by cultivating fresh lands annually. In the course of years with an in- 
creased population permanency in the occupation of sites is likely to follow. A Nat ceremony 
M53CC 
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is invariably performed at the establishing of a village, but since these temporary villages are 
moved on sudden sickness appearing, not much importance is attached to this ceremony, which 
is entirely dispensed with by some of the clans. The highest peaks are selected to build on ; 
consequently very few villages were found sheltered in the valleys. 

The sanitation of a Naga village is primitive in the extreme. In fenced villages the pigs 
are depended on to act as scavengers. The droppings from cattle and pigs are every where. The 
refuse from houses is thrown just outside where it remains to gradually fall to decay. The 
narrow rocky ridge, on which many villages are built is generally the main street. Houses 
however are not erect«|Jwith any order or system, and are jotted down where and how it may 
p’ease the owners to build them. Building material is plentiful in the neighbouring forests, 
except at some of the villages in the Namhpuk Valley, where bamboos are scarce and have to be 
brought from long distances. In such treeless tracts houses are thatched with long rush-like 
grass, which grows abundantly where once evergreen forest existed. Paddy granaries are 
erected on the outskirts of most villages, and are used for the storing of valuables, such as gongs, 
dahs. spare axes, etc. In the southern villages east of the Sangpan Eange very frequently 
the granaries are built hidden away in the forest, close to the hill cultivation, and are subject to 
depredations by monkeys. Periodical visits are paid to such granaries, paddy and other edibles 
being removed sufficient for the requirements of the household for a stated time. The grain is 
made into loads, securely packed and bound, before being placed in the granary, in order that 
it may be moved and hidden elsewhere should occasion arise. 


Domestic Animals. 


Fortified Villages. 


The chief animals kept by the Nagas are cattle, buffaloes pigs and goats, and in certain 
villages mithun. An old bull mithun fetches from 100 to 120. The buffaloes are short and 
sturdy and do not compare favourably with the animal from the plains. No use is made of any 

of these animals which are kept solely for the 
purpose of offering to the spirits worshipped by the 
tribesmen. Each family generally keeps a few fowls but no ducks were seen throughout the 
area vis ted. 

In the Namhpuk Valley certain villages subject to attack from the west Namhpuk Naga 
tribes have defences erected round them. Perhaps they do not envelop the whole village 

perimeter, the Naga considering a steep hill side 
or low wall of natural rock sufficient protection 
against attack. Such features are by no means uncommon, as the village site is carefully 
selected as a stronghold, and is generally built on a rocky or shaly knife-hke ridge, or cone- 
shaped peak. The defences although not very stable are kept in a good state of repair. 
Where easy of approach a low wall of rock is built and above it is erected a palisade of stout 
stakes, interlaced with rushes, brushwood and spliced bamboos ; the latter have their ends 
sharpened with the points sticking outwards. Such defences may be still further strengthened 
by a shallow trench on the outside, and inside the defences for several yards branches of trees up 
to four eet high are irregularly planted vith all their offshoots pointed and sharpened. This 
second internal defence barrier needs to be carefully negotiated during the hours of darkness. 
The gateways are narrow and high with roughly hewn wooden doors, of substantial thickness 
revolving on simple primitive hinges. At the sides and above the gateways especial ca;e is 
taken to strengthen the defences as much as pos.sible. On the inner sides the doors have two 
protuberant knobs carved from the natural block : these are bored, and when closed for the 
nights a stout bar passed through the holes in the protuberances effectively secures the doors 
against being opened for a stealthy ingress. The village precints are kept thoroughly cleared 
of undergrowth and scrub : all trees left standing have their lower branches lopped off up to a 
height of from twenty to twenty-five feet above the ground ; thus the bole of the tree i.s kept 
clear and allows no cover for a skulking foe. A central house is invariably used as a look-out, 
and from it the various approaches to the village are visible. The village paths in the vicinity 
are highly j)lanted with bamboo panjis, and on these tribesmen are mainly dependent against a 
sudden night attack. 

Except it be in the more permanent villages the Naga does not .seek for either durability or 
comfort in the construction of his house. Saplings and bamboos are used for house posts and 
cross beams ; walls and floors are made from split bamboo, and being so badly put together 
afford no protection against the elements. The roof is either of thatch, palm leaf, or the leaf 
used by the Kachins and known as “ /up ”, according to the produce most easily obtained 

in the neighbourhood. In the south houses are 
Naga Houses. Small and fragile, consist of one room with two 

entrances, in front and at the back, and are built on piles three to four feet above the ground. 
In the northern cfillages rhe houses are larger and more stable in structure, with stouter 
house posts. One half of the house length from front to back is di^'ided into compartments, 
from three to six or more according to the number of families in residence. The other half 
is ail open verandah or enclosed with bamboo walls, all rooms opening on to it. There are no 
windows and but two entrances, the front and back. In each a family lives. The fire-place is 
in the centre of the room, a few logs are always kept burning or smouldering, and round these 
crouch those members of the family engaged in cooking meals or other indoor occupations. 
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Even on the brightest day the interior of the house has a dull and gloomy appearance, rarely free 
from acrid smoke. The long room or verandah has shelves for implements of husbandry with 
other articles hangi^ from the roof. In this room many of the w'omen pound the paddy in the 
wooden mortars raised a few feet above the floor. Others use the front porch, here also the 
mortar is raised well above the ground to suit the floor of the house on which the women stand 
when pounding the paddy. The reason given for not pounding the paddy on the ground, is that 
it is very cold. These houses are also built on piles, which are of various lengths to suit the 
slopes of the hiU sides or ridges on which they are built. All these houses have porches of 
varying depths to suit the size of the house. It is in this porch that the men sit near an open 
fire, either talking, consuming opium, or working on making ropes, fashioning dah handles, etc., 
etc. The Naga is not too hospitable to his guests, and considers he has done sufficient for his 
visitors’ comfort by permitting them to occupy this porch during the period of their visit. The 
porch is also used for storing baskets, etc., and it is here that the skulls of victims and horns of 
animals offered at sacrifices or killed in the forest are hung from the roof or affixed to the house 
posts. Too often the front stairs is but a notched tree trunk. A Nat ceremony is held at the 
building of a new house, but this custom is not observed by all Naga clans. 

"VlTien the head of a family dies the room is vacated and fireplace removed, the widow and 
children, if any living, go elsewhere. 

The Nagas are animists or spirit worshippers, the chief spirits feared are : ‘ Mu ’ (the 
heavens), ‘ Ga ’ (the earth), ‘ Bum ’ (the mountains) and ‘Sawn’ or ‘ Jawn’, the Nat of Hades 
said to have power over life and death.* To such spirits altars are erected either at village sites, 

at lonely places along the sides of roads, at the 
Religion. entrances to villages, or at the crossings of high 

unfrequented passes. The altars are frail in structure and, being uncared for after the sacrifice 
to the spirit has been made, soon fall to pieces. It is however to be noted, that at some remote 
passes the altar site is maintained, some passing traveller erecting a new altar by the side of 
the old one, so that frequently one sees at such places, several altars in various stages of ruin. 
The spirit of the mountain is generally appeased by the traveller placing an egg as an offering on 
the altar, while more often than not a twug plucked en route suffices. In many of the villages 
there is a Nat House, at which the community sacrifice to the communal spirits. Some clans 
hold these communal sacrifices at fixed times during the year, and other clans only when occa- 
sion arises, such as once in two or more years. In villages where there are no ■* Nat Houses ” 
the communal sacrifices are held at some recognised house or particular spot in the village. These 
“ Nat ” ceremonies are held to ward off and cure sickness or disease, for a fruitful harvest, welfare 
of the village cattle, pigs, etc. The animals sacrificed vary amongst the different clans ; some 
sacrifice only cattle, pigs and fowds, others include buffaloes, dogs and goats : in addition to the 
above some clans included human beings, or only the parts taken from the corpse 
of a sacrificed human, and still others used the head, arms and legs of enemies they had 
killed to propitiate the spirits. At a deserted village site a ‘ phallic ' worship stone, planted 
three to four generations ago was seen. It was said that the offering used to purify houses in the 
village at which women had died at child-birth, generally human flesh, was placed before the 
stone to fall to decay. 


The Nagas are dependent almost solely on the success of the crops they cultivate for their 
subsistence, and, being a superstitious and uncivilised race, make sacrifices to the spirits they 
worship for a plentiful harvest. At these Nat sacrifices, which are held at fixed })eriods, they 
strive to appease the spirits with the blood of animals in the ho})e that the land will be blessed 
and be fruitful. They also recognise the necessity of a sacrifice after or about the time of the 

harvest, as a thank offering for the fruits of the 
Nat Ceiemonies. land. The most propitious times at which these 

ceremonies are held are as follows ; — At the clearing or cutting of the annual hill cultivation, at 
the time of preparing the land, or just before sowing the grain, and again after sowing, or when 
the grain is sprouting. Later when the crops are about a foot high, or just prior to the forming 
of the ears of grain, or at the reaping of the harvest, or after its gathering winnowing, etc. In 
son’" clans these are communal sacrifices, in others partly communal and partly iude{)endently 
offered bv each household or house-owmer. At some of these ceremonies which last tliree days 


there is general rejoicing, when the village conmiunitv indulges in feasting, drinking and dancing. 
At other ceremonies, which last a day or so, only the spirits are appeased and liquor drunk. 
There is no rejoicing. Opium, a recognised necessity^ is consumed at all these ceremonies. 
The Longri clan spend a month or more rejoicing every' year after the hill cultivation has been 
cut. It is their custom for each house-owner to appease the spirits independently', and to hold 
a feast to which all the villagers are invited. The next day is ob.served for rest, and on the third 
day another house-owner makes a sacrifice and gives a feast. This procedure i.s carried on till 
everv house-owner in the village has made a sacrifice and held a feast. It is said that throughout 
this period no work of any sort is undertaken. Rather a curious sacrifice is held by the 
iilawshang Nagas. It is said that when a tribesman acquires wealth, he entertains hir. relatives 
and connections by giving them a big feast at which he provides all the animals for sacrifice, 
accepting no assistance from others. 

* lliese -H ords like many of tlic customs destriLed are forcibly suggestive of the Chang Nagas on the Asaam side 
of the range. In Chang mM»A = ‘sky 70!! = ' earth ’ and «o«=tho ghost of a dead man.— J. H. H. 
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To perform their religious ceremonies and approach in the orthodox manner the numerous 
spirits which they worship, the Naga makes use of Diviners, Praying Priests, and Mediums. 

Some clans have no Mediums and employ only 
Priests, etc. Diviners and Praying Priests. Although the Diviner 

officiated when the promise to sacrifice a human was made, and a token affixed to the house 
posts, it was the Praving Priest only who was employed at the final ceremony when the human 
was offered, and it was he who later hung the skull, arms and legs from the house roof. The 
Diviner’s business is to discover the correct offering which will appease the offended spirit and 
remove the primary cause of the sickness, ill-health, etc. For his art he makes use of a species 
of bamboo or leaf, as is done by his neighbour, the Kachin. The Praying Priest supplicates 
the offended spirit, and blesses the offering before it is sacrificed in order that it may be found 
acceptable. The Diviner may receive no payment for his services, the Praying Priest generally 
receiving the hind leg of a buffalo at a big Nat ceremony. The mediums claim to possess the 
power of metempsychosis during the period of their temporary trance, when they enter the form 
of a tiger and discover what is taking place at long distances. For these services they receive a 
small present in monev or in kind. It is said that the proof of these supernatural claims are 
exemplified in the tiger's foot-print which has five distinct toe impressions, exclusive of the 
pad of the foot, the ordinary foot-print liaving but four. Such belief is not uncommon amongst 
the Kachins as well.* 

The custom of sacrificing humans was not practised throughout the area visited. It was 
confined to the central and northern villages, where live the clans of Haimi and Rangpan 

Nagas. Two stories are given as to why this 
Humau .Sacrifi es. custom was initiated by these clans. The first is, 

that the Nagas and Kachins were neighbours, inhabiting the MajoiShingra Bum, and from there 
came down together io the .southern ranges. The Kachins were successful with their cultiva- 
tion ; not so the Nagas who finding their crops a failure consulted the Mahtu Mahta Nat, and 
were advised by this spirit to sacrifice a Ninqrcv' Chi»ga (the sloth monkey), f As advised by 
the spirit the sacrifice was duly performed, but without any success. A second application was 
made to the same spirit, who suggested the offering of a human. The advice was again taken, 
a human procured and sacrificed, the result being that the crops were a success, the health of 
the people and cattle improved, and the Nagas attained wealth. After that humans 
were sacrificed when all else had failed. The second story is that originally the clans sacrificed 
Woi (the small red monkey|) to the spirits, to cure sickness, for a successful harvest, welfare'of 
the cattle, etc. It was found in the course of time that the offering was not acceptable, as the 
results for which the ceremony was held were never obtained. At this stage a human hand is 
said to have dropped from heaven, and those who tvfitnessed this remarkable occurrence pro- 
claimed that it was a sign from the spirit, clearly pointing out that if humans were sacrificed 
they would find favour with the god. From that date the sacrifice of humans was introduced 
and the spirit appeased. 

The sacrifice of a man was the chief form of Nat ceremony held by the Nagas, and was only 
performed when the blood of cattle, pigs, etc., had failed. Thus in the present day it might 
be regarded as the Nagas’ last resort to cure some lingering malady, an epidemic amongst 
men and cattle, or successive years of poor harvests. MTien such misfortunes occurred a diviner 
would be consulted, and he, dicdning with a species of leaf and bamboo, would declare the sac- 
rifice of a human essential to appease the offended spirit. The diviner would very rarely have 
declared the sex of a human to be offered but would have made a general statement that a 
human had to be killed. So soon as the wishes of the enraged spirit were made known through 
the diviner, a minor Nat ceremony was held at which a pig was killed and a promise made to 
the spirit that a human would be sacrificed at some future date. At the time that this promise 
was made a token would be affixed to one of the main house-posts. The token was generallv a 
small piece of iron, a dagger or a dah. It was only after the human had been killed that the 
token was removed and caused to disappear, that is, it might be thrown away, or buried at the 
base of the sacrificial posts, with certain parts of the head, etc. When removed from the post, 
the lumsa TFu (praying priest) informed the spirit that as a human had been asked for, a 
promise had been made which had now been fulfilled. The sacrifice had to be held once a pro- 
mise had been made, and the tokexi affixed to the house posts, no matter what length of time it 
took the family concerned to collect sufficient money to purchase a victim. It very often 
happened that in c.ases of sickness the person making the promise died, this did not affect the 
ceremony which was held by his son or relatives. As a general rule such sacrifices were held 
within from five to Id years after a promise. The victims offered did not belong to any parti- 
cular tribe, they came from villages some distance west of the Namhpuk Hka, close to the foot 
of the Patkoi Range, where the, country is inhabited by several Naga tribes declared to be con- 
stantly at war with one another. From the south to the north and east the victims were trans- 
ported by middlemen, living in a chain of villages up the Namhpuk Vi^ley, and connecting the 
suppliers of slaves with the human sacrificing clans. The victims who were sold were 


* And is general in the Assam Xaga Hills. — J. H. H. 
t /.e., the slow loris, nyctuxbua coucaruj. — J. H. H. 

J Probably a macaque. — J. H. H. 
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cither slaves, prisoners of war, captives taken in raids, or persons seized and sold for bad debts, 
etc.; in one case a woman wassoldby lor liu.sband because she ,vas aninvereratc thief. The 
price of a slave for sacrifice ranged from Its. 3U. to Rs. -bro ; this included the charges paid 
to agents and otliers employed to convey rhe huiiiaii to rjio ouiThas-nr's village. The mnrhaser 
might pay the price of the victim himself bm slionhlhe mw have had ^ntficlenT monev <jV goods, 
ho was helped by Lis reictives. In considention for such assistance +!ie.se relatives received parts 
of the bone andfiesli of the liuraan sacrificed, with wiiicli they performed nniijr ''■let ‘'"veriionies at 
some subsequent date. An advance payment for the slave might be m.nh- riiroiigii agi-nrs, but 
this was not essfinial. and very often a purchase was made direcc from middlein'-n in possession 
of a victim and mo\iug in the vicinity of the liiiman sacrificing area lookiiig out for a |Oarchaser. 
When agents were employed they brought the slave to the purchaser's village where they acted 
as warders, and only handed the victim over to the purchaser after full payment had been 
made. After being feasted and receiving gifts from the purchaser tliey were allowed to return 
to their homes. Sometimes as many as six persons were eiigaged to convev a slave to the 
purchaser’s village. The victim might be of any age or sex, there being no appreciable differ- 
ence in price for a mere child or person of mature years. 

Captivity might last for monriis prior to delivery at the house or village at which the victim 
was to he killed. Here the confinement might be in stocks for both arras and legs or for only 
one leg or for the arms only; all depended on the nature, sex, and age of the victim A child 
might only be vatebed. and allowed to play about with other village cliildren. A woman 
might be allowed the liberty of moving about the village, with only one leg in a stock, and vet 
a grown man might have both arnts and lt“gs in stocks, and be couhned to some :mfrequented part 
of the house. The confinement might last in the own(;r's house for just the period necessary 
to make all preparations to hold tlic ceremony, that was about ten days, and then again 
the time might be extended for several months, should there be no immediate haste to hold 
the ceremony. As a rule victims were not kept long : they wore never iiiauumirted, and having 
been purchased for a special purpose it was necessary that they should be killed. In the few 
cases where an ovMier developetl feelings of pity and i-riiiclness for rhe vicrim, he miglit not 
sacrifice the victim himself but sold him to some one else for a sacrifice, purchasing a new victim 
for liis OMn use. Such occasions however, were veiy rare. Provided a vicLaiu made no efforts 
to escape, the troatn'.eiit was neither luir^i; nor unkind, lie was not umiecessaril;, restrained ; 
his food was sufficient and of the same quality as that eaten by other members of the house- 
hold. The victims had however, to eat their meals separately, and when confined in sto<'ks for 
both arms and legs, ate their food front a basket placed in front of tlunn. The older victims 
knew that they were meant for a sacrifice and had to be carefully watched to prevent tliem from 
committing suicide. 

The duration of the human sacrificing ceremony might last up to seven days, the period 
changing with the clan to which the person holding the sacrifice belonged. Generally the first 
two or three days were devoted to making preparations for the sacrifice such as collecting the 
sacrificial posts from the jungle, leaves for wTapjiing food into packets to serve the guests, jungle 
ropes to bind the cattle to the sacrificial posts, the erection of altars, etc. On the next dav a 
pig was offered and killed, and the victim feasted on the flesh of this animal. The day follow- 
ing the victim was killed, and tlie next day the guests departed to their homes. The following 
procedure, given by a member of the Lokai Clan of Haimi Xagas. is typical of the way in which 
a human sacrifice was conducted : — 

“ Ev Gawk Thr frst day. — The ropes to rie thf c.rule and buffaloes are iprocured from 
the jungle, liquor being distributed freely amongst those present. 

“ NajJ Tank".- — Tlw suvnd day . — Lahjair leaves are collected from tiie jungle. TIilso 
leaves which are broad and long, resembling the camia leaf, are used as wrapers for making food 
into packets. They also serve as plates. 

" Bandak''. — The third day. — Sacrificial jiosts are cut and fasLioued in the jungle and 
brought to the village, where they arc ornamented with black utuI white paint, the pattern 
being on one side of the post. 

“ Bai Hkv,.(j”. — The fourth day. — The sacrificial ]iosts and altars are erected, a pig is 
offered and killed, and the victim feasted on the pork. Later, if rlie viciim a as in .slocks tliev 
were removed, and the vi.'i.m taken to various hou.ses iu llie village where liipior and food were 
given. He vas then broughl back to the house and carefully watched at night. At this stage 
all those invited have arrived at the village. 

“ BahloiKj I7i( /:///. day. — Early in tlie morning the victim v.as killed, and that night 
the guests danced round the house seven tiuie.s, the butcher carrying the head, arms and legs. 

“ Nyalat!y".^lla n.'th day. — AT. the buffaloes, cattle, pigs, fowls, etc., are offered and 
killed, they are then skiimed ami cleaned and cut up. 

“ Runyan ”, — The seventh day. — There is a general feast after which the guests return to 
their homes. 
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The last iiiglil of captivity the victim was handed over to the guests, who acted as warders 
and were responsible for seeing that the victim did not escape. It is said that as a rule he was 
not ill-treated, and that he had to be well feasted, otherwise the crops were a failure. So long 
as the victim remained in a submissive and meditativ^e mood he "was not beaten, but any 
refusal to conform w ith the wishes of the tvarders being met wdth brutal treatment. One tribes- 
man said it was necessary to beat the victims to such an extent that they should lo.sa their minds — - 
“ J/yi; shah‘dt ra (v ". This may have been the custom of his elan. The same result could 
have been obtained by stupefying xhe victim with liquor and opium. In fact many persons 
declare that the victim used to be quite drunk wben led out to be killed. The slave-owner did 
not i;iiow how the warders were treaeing his slave as they guarded the slave in a different part 
of the house to that occupied by the owner on tbar night. It is said that the victim was beaten 
onlv with, the open hand, and and that ir was wrong to inflict open wounds causing a flow of 
blood. It is rumoured that pounded chillies were placed in the eyes to cause blindness, but 
this was denied by those interrogated. On his last night the victim wms not allowed to sleep. 

The victini might be killed in any one of the following ways ; — The victim wvis led to a stake 
p'lantcd about ten yards in front of the house, where the butcher struck off the head with a 
stroke of the sacrifwial iJaJi, the whole skull or only part of the frontal bone was affixed to this 
post, where remaining uncared for it would fall to the ground and disappear. Amongst some of 
the clans who killed their victims in this manner the arms and legs were not cut off and kept. 

In other clans the victim was led to the head of the front stairs, there the head was cut off, 
and the headless trunk pushed down the stairs, on falling to the ground the arms and limbs were 
lo})ped off. Tbe skull was then thoroughly cleansed and divided into two. The front part 
was retained by the house ovaner, and the back given to tbe butcher, a close relative of the person 
holding the ceremony. The arms and legs w'ere either retained by the owner, or given to those 
w’ho had assisted to purchase the victim, or sold, or given away to friends and relatives. They 
were used for minor Nat ceremonies. The Tinnsa U'u, or praying priest, hung up the parts of 
the skull in the houses of the owner and butcher. These parts w'ere said to retain superna- 
tural powers and to act as talismans to ward off evil influences from attacking the members of 
tbe household, tbe cattle, pigs, fowls, etc. A few' clans used to spear their victims at the head of 
the stairs, and when they fell to the ground others struck off the head, arms, and legs. These 
were cleaned and smoked and hung up in the houses, as was the custom with other clans. 

After the human offering had been killed, the butcher cut open the body and removed 
small parts of the heart, liver, and spleen. These were offered to the spirit by tbe praying 
priest, who in his supplication informed the spirit that since a human had been asked for and 
a promise made, the same had now been fulfilled. The 1 oken was then removed from the house 
posts, and eitlier throvn away or buried at the base of tl'.e sacrificial post with the cleanings of 
the head such as the lips, ears, eyes, flesh, etc. Other parts from some of the internal organs, 
and flesh from the body were also removed, and used later for minor Nat ceremonies, or sold to 
other tribesmen for such purposes. The major portion of the trunk was removed to some dis- 
tance from the village, in order that the village dogs and pigs should not eat of the flesh of the 
offering. It was disposed of in one of the following ways : — either hidden in the jungle, or put 
into the hollow' trunk of a tree, or placed on a specially prepared bamboo platform, built in a 
tree some height above the ground, where it soon fell to decay. 

Perhaps tbe mo.st important Xat ceremony performed with tbe parts of a ffictim, was tbe 
puriucation of a house in w'hich a woman bad died in child-birth. This ceremony was held even 
bv those clans w ho did not practise human sacrifices themselves, and were therefore obliged to 
purchase the parts of a human they reqtxired for an offering from some neighbouring clan who 
sacrificed liunian beings. 'With some clans the offering used w'as thrown three times over the 
house, from the front to the back, ba k again to the front, and for tbe last time from the front 
to the back. The offering was then thrown away, the priest later w'ashing his hands with clean 
water. Pigs and fowls were then .sacrificed and at the same time the house was declared pure, 
and once again fit for habitation free from evil influences. Houses w'ere piurified at the same 
time as a human sacrifice was made. The necessary parts, having been removed from the 
human corpse, were rubbed over the floors and walling of the bouse by the priest, who in per- 
forming these rites declared the house free of the evil influence with which it had been conta- 
minated.* 

The Wanga Nagas, a clan who did not themselves practise human sacrifices, purchased tbe 
human offering they required for the purification of a bouse, generally a piece of human flesh, 
and with it propitiated the spirit and declared the house pure. After this ceremony was over 
the offering was removed to the Numshang” {Nat house), where it w'as stuck up for a short 
while in the first instance, and later thrown away. Such an offering cost Ks. 10. Other clans 
who used the bones of the hand for the purification ceremony, paid approximately Rs. 15 per 
hand. 


♦ It should be understood that the original significance is undoubtedly not to purge from an evil which has attached 
to the house but to supply a deficiency from which it suffers. The real principle underlying all head-hunting and human 
sacrifice in the Xaga Hills area is that of the supply of life-matter to living organisms or even to material substajicea 
which are shot™ to be deficient in vitality . — See part I, Chapter XII passim. — J. H. H. 
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The sacrificial dah was retained by the butcher after he had committed the dreadful deed. 
Some clans considered it lucky to carry this dah after use. In cases where the sacrificial Sah was 
affixed as a token at the time the promise to sacrifice a human was made, the dah was only re- 
moved from the house post at the very last moment just prior to the decapitating of the 
human ofiering. 

Amongst the human-sacrificing Naga clans stocks were used to prevent victims from escap- 
ing during the period of their captivity. One stock was used for both arms, but for the legs 

separate stocks were used. The stock for the leg 
was about four feet long and ten inches in dia- 
meter, tapering slightly towards the ends. The leg was placed in the stock, and to secure it and 
keep it in position a false piece of wood was inserted and kept in position by a wooden pin. 
For the arms the stock was about eighteen inches long and six inches in diameter, the 
hands were placed in the stock one in front of the other, the stock lying along the front of 
the bodv, a false piece of wood was inserted, whilst a wooden pin secured it and kept 
the arms in position. The stocks were made from solid, durable wood and were quite 
heavy. The duration of captivity depended on the urgency or otherwise of the sacrifice, and 
might last for any period from ten days, to three, four or more months. 

In general features the Naga resembles the Kachin of the neighbouring tracts. He is more 
of the Aryan type, the features being pronounced, the nose longish and in many cases inclined 

to be aquiline. Physically he is built on a slimmer 
Appearance. mould, and in stature there is not much to choose 

between the two races. In cases where he still 
wears the tribal costume, the waist is contracted from earliest youth, with the result that the 
abdomen is frequently pushed upwards, and gives the body an un-natural bulge over the waist 
band. 

The women are much shorter than Kachin women, have a stouter build, are well developed, 
and over a great part of the country are decidedly fairer with regular pronounced features. The 
hair is inclined to be wavy, very dark brown or blackish, with a decidedly reddish tinge easily 
distinguishable in certain lights. The scalp is well covered, and even in advanced years there 
does not appear to be any tendency towards baldness, although the growth may become scanty. 
Over large areas both men and women wear their hair long ; in some clans the women shave the 
poll, and the men wear a short crop. In the Namhpuk Valley the head dress of the males may 
briefly be described as follows : — 

“ The head is shaved to about an inch above the ears, and round the bad: of the skull. The 
front part of the remaining tuft is allowed to fall as a fringe, the back is kept much longer, is 
twisted into a bun and twined round a bone ornament, which rests across the nape of the neck. 
The bun is frequently further decorated with a strip of red cloth, or goats hair dyed red ”. 
Some of the women part their hair in the centre but do not plait it and in the remoter \ullages 
the hair is allowed to fall in matted unkempt locks. The eye is generally a very dark brown, 
but the shape varies. Some Nagas have large roundish eyes with the lids well opened, and the 
eye-lashes long , in others the eye is narrow, and the inner corner almost covered by the Mongo- 
han fold, the eye-lashes being scanty. Little hair is grown on the face, and such males as culti- 
vated a beard had a very scraggy growth. 

A very large percentage of the men in the villages nearer to civilization, and along the route 
to Assam have adopted the style of dress worn by their immediate neighbours, such as the 
Shans and Kachins, and may briefly be described as follows : — 

A tartan waist cloth, a jacket or shirt, white or coloured, sometimes both, a stripped gaung 

’bauvg or turban, and the hkamauk (Shan hat). 
In the northern villages frequently a heterogeneous 
collection of garments, borrowed from both the west and east of the Patkoi Range is worn. A 
large white puggaree tied in the Indian fashion, still further enhanced the incongruity of this 
adopted dress. The Gyi string is worn in the remoter villages, and the person of the 
male, when resting on a cold day, enveloped in a cotton blanket. These blankets, generally 
black, dark blue, or a dirty white, rarely striped, are coarse in texture and are woven 
by the Naga women. The blankets are sometimes decorated with cowrie shells stitched 
on to form a border, or cross lines over the surface on one side. Frequently a jacket 
or shirt is substituted for the blanket. The gaang haung is worn bv some, entirely discarded 
by others and very often its place taken by the Naga helmet, or the iikamauk. A rectangular 
piece of cloth about a foot long, and four to six inches wide, of the same coarse 
material and colouring as the blanket cloth, is worn suspended from the gyi string waist band and 
falling immediately in front of it. This sporran like garment is known in the vernacular as a 
shingup. On festivals and gala days the shingup may be adorned with a highly polisfied small 
brass gong, worn over the generative organs. The protuberance in the centre of the gong is 
pointed and hollow, and from it may stick out a tuft of coloured goats hair, generallv red. or 
may be suspended a few blue beads. On such special occasions may also be worn, the front 
entirely covered with cowrie shells, a shingup of coarse material. 
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Like the men in the villages nearer to civilizing influences the Naga woman has borrowed a 
few articles of dress from her neighbours, the Kachins. Chief of these are gaudy strip of cloth 
or tartan, wound carelessly round the head to represent a turban, and the Kachin ningwawt, 
or breast covering, a piece of cloth about eighteen inches wide, wrapped round the body and 
neatly tucked in over the bosom. Those of the women, in the habit of visiting the Shan and 
Kachin villages in their immediate neighbourhood have also taken to wearing the Burmese 
aingyi or jacket ; such women however are considerably in the minority. The woman’s skirt 
is two narrow pieces of coarsely woven and very durable cloth stitched roughly together to 
form a ’^'idth of about sixteen inches, and of sufficient length to just go round the hips and 
allow a few inches of overlap. This garment is affixed at the top end by one or more safety pins, 
but where these are not available sharpened bamboo pins hardened in fire or large jungle 
thorns are substituted. The split of the skirt is on either side, and slightly to the front. In 
different parts of the hills the colouring of the skirt changes. In the northern hills it is of a 
greenish hue with narrow red, blue, and white stripes, while in the central villages very dark 
blue, black, or once white skirts are worn. Amongst the southern \dllages on the eastern side of 
the Sangpan Bum a more elaborate skirt is worn. The outer side is raised like a huckaback, 
with a distinct pattern of greys and blacks, or it may be of one uniform blackish colour, relieved 
with orange and green stitches worked on to it by hand at distant intervals. Amongst many 
of the clans no clothing is worn above the waist. When resting or on cold windy days the 
women envelop themselves in a coarse cotton blanket similar to that used by the men. The 
blanket is generally discarded when performing outdoor pursuits or travelling between villages. 
In all the northern villages two broad pieces of cloth suspended from the shoulders or neck and 
falling to within a few inches of the knees, are also worn. These are generally of the same mate- 
rial and colour as the skirt and are often decorated with brightly coloured strips of cloth stitched 
on to the surface at regular intervals, pr are still further beautified by having the lower edges 
hung with similar strips of cloth or coloured cords. In addition to this chemise-like garment 
the women often wrap round their bodies large cotton blankets. 

Children up to the ages of eight or ten go about naked, or with only a strip of cloth worn 
round the loins. In the more distant villages, until adolescence is reached, the bigger girls cover 
themselves with a blanket. It is said that the older boys do not wear the sMngup and gyi string 
until they have attained puberty. 

Both men and women wear necklaces. Those worn by the women consist of long strings 
Necklaces. beads, blue, yellow and white being the 

three colours most favoured. The women also 
wear a necklace of finely woven cane strips, into which are worked small glass beads of various 
colours, a similar necklace to this is worn by the men and fits the neck loosely. A hollow brass 
moulded necklace, which has along its front effigies representing the human skull, gongs and 
knobs, stiffly sticking out from it on slender bars, is much favoured by the males. It is said that 
the representation of the human skull is not emblematical of victims of raids, heads taken in war, 
etc., but solely for the sake of beauty and decoration. These effigies are also worn by the men 
suspended from a close fitting necklace of the large blue beads strung on coarse cord. 

A cheap and neatly finished ring made from strips of cane of various widths and coloured 

CaneRincrs yellow is worn by both men and 

‘ women below the knee and above the calves. Black 

is the colour most favoured. Not many rings are worn and some people have them on one 
leg only. A more substantial ring, also made from cane to w'hich small cowrie shells are affixed, 
appears to be exch^sive to the males. Some of the women also wear large number of these rings 
round the hips just above the skirt line. Not meant to support the skirt they fit the body loosely. 
In the Namhpuk \ alley at Sanka \illage a man was seen wearing about fifteen black cane ritigs 
round his waist. These rings were about half inch wide and quarter inch thick. 

In a few clans the women wear two narrow circular welded coils of brass about three inches 
Ear-rings. diameter. Amongst such \vomen from years of 

constant use the ear lobe becomes deformed and is 
dragged down several inches, the ornament eventually resting on the chest above the bosom. 
Perhaps the commonest ear-ring favoured by the men in certain localities is made of brass, similar 
to the cog-wheel of a clock, but considerably exaggerated. The body of the w'heel fits into the 
bored ear lobe, this hole often being large enough to admit a tube half an inch in diameter. A 
piece of orass wire, coiled at one end like a watch spring, or formed into a circle with a few \ 
beads strung on it, or even the bone of an animal, or a tuft of dyed goats hair is used to ornament 
the ear. Such ear ornaments are common to both men and women. In addition to the ear-ring 
suspended from the ear lobe, men still further decorate the ear by wearing a second ear-ring at the 
top. 

The women wear both armlets and wristlets of brass and of some whitish metal which 
resembles aluminium in colour. The wristlets worn by the men are generally of brass, but neither 
Armlets and Wri.stlets. heavy nor as large as those worn by the women. 

A narrow band woven from the hairs of the tails 
of the pigs offered at sacrifices is also worn by both men and women. In several clans these hair 
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wristlets are symbolical that the wearers are married. They are also worn by many as charms 
to ensure good health. In the locality some men wear a few red cane rings round the wrists. 


Tatooing of the body is not practised to any great extent. No tatooed women were noticed. 

Some of the men were tatooed with five parallel 
lines from the angle of the chin downwards on 
either side of the neck. The upper body is tatooed with lines down the front and sides of the 
chest abruptly haltin g at the waistband where the marks are more conspicuous than elsewhere. 
On the legs the only marks seen were coils, which looked like representations of snakes. The 
tatooing is done in early manhood, no tatooed male children were noticed. 

In many of the villages in the Namhpuk Valley, the tribesmen lived in constant terror of 
of attack from their enemies the Htangan Nagas. All the village pigs, cattle, etc. , enter and sleep 

„ within the defences at night. A watch is kept, the 

Fear of attack from the Htangan Nagas. c ix- i • -j-n ■ n ..i, ■ -j 

fighting men sleeping with their arms by their sides 
ready for immediate action. Travelling after sundown is rarely undertaken and then only in a 
large party. No one leaves the village defences in the morning until the sun is well in the heavens ; 
there is always fear of a lurking foe. The cultivation of the land and hewing of wood is performed 
by parties sufficiently large for some member to detect an enemy in the \ficinity. On the least 
alarm being raised such parties return to the village defences with as great haste and little delay 
as possible. It must be remembered that the Htangan Nagas were a head-hunting race, who 
made no discrimination and killed men, women, children and even infants, taking the head, 
arms and legs of their victims to offer to the communal Nats for the purifying of houses and vil- 
lages in which a woman had died at childbirth, welfare of the crops, health of the community, 
etc., etc. 


On the war path the Naga depends chiefly on surprise for a successful issue. WTien in large 
numbers he may attack in massed formation discarding all precaution and coming boldly 

forward. On arrival at close quarters the spear 
Method of Fighting. jg should it take effect, the attacker rushes 

on his enemy kills him with the dah and cuts off the head, arms and legs, which are immediately 
placed in the basket carried for the purpose. An attack is of very short duration, and over almost 
as soon as it has begun. The shield is held in front of the body slightly to the left, and struck 
against the left knee from time to time with a sharp tap, while the brave hops and prances, at 
the same time shouting execrations and yelling defiance to distract his foe. While retiring he 
rapidly plants bamboo panjis in the ground in the hope that an attacker rushing carelessly forward 
may be spiked and go lame. Attacks on villages generally took place in the quiet hours of the night 
or a few hours before dawn, in order to give the attackers an opportunity of gaining safe terri- 
torv before a pursuit could be organised. To lie in wait at some lonely part of a road, first 
spear and then kill travellers, be they men, women, or children, was a method frequently resorted 
to in the southern Namhpuk villages. ^Vhen a party was on the war path, the main body generally 
lay up in some lonely spot, a few scouts going out to spy out the land and later bring in informa- 
tion on which the attack was carried out. 


At certain of the fortified villages west of the Sangpan Range, where the tribesmen lived 
in constant dread of attack from their enemies, a hollowed out trunk of a tree is generally placed 

on the ground at some central spot in the village. 

WarErum. The one at Kawlum is about twenty -five feet long, 

and three feet in diameter. When heads had been taken in a raid, or while resisting an attack, 
the victory was celebrated as follows : — The heads were placed at the bow, the braves who 
had assisted to procure the heads lined up on either side of the drum holding in their hands 
wocden stakes or paddy-pounders. V ith these they pounded the drum together, with regular 
uniform strokes, at the same time chanting their song of victory and shouting loudly. It is said 
that the sound carries very far. from five to six miles, and could be heard in the enemy villages 
across the Nanffipuk Valley. At the conclusion of the celebration the heads were removed and 
permanently affixed to a tree trunk in the vicinity of the ffillage. During the course of the year, 
from time to time the braves were said to dance before the skulls, thus reviving memories 
of the victory gained. 

The tribal headdress of the Naga male is a cone-shaped helmet, still worn in those remoter 
villages where the tribesmen have not been influenced by their more civilized neighbours 

fixing in the plains. The foundation of the helmet 
Naga e met. made from cane strips about quarter of an inch in 

width. Except for two triangular shaped patches on the sides, the hole is covered by finely 
woven cane mats dyed red with a pattern in yellow ochre picked out in front and behind. Simi- 
larly on the bide mats small circles are picked out at regular intervals. A narrow binding with 
yellow cane* strips, disguises the junction of the mats, and gives the helmet the appearance of 
being covered by an unbroken surface. The helmet is ornamented with the tushes of the wild 
boar, both in front and behind, a feather or two from the tail of the great hornbill, falcon, or 


* Not cane but the dried stem of a dcndrobium orchid commonly used for decorative purposes in the Naga Hilla 
of Assam and in the Andaman Islands. The stem dries a brilliant, and permanent, yellow.— J . H. H. 
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drongo. and sometimes a strip from the pelt of a bear, a few inches wide,^ stretched across the 
top of the helmet from side to side. A similar decoration made from goats’ hair and dyed red is 
also used. Other decorations are flat circular pieces of brass, three to four inches in diameter, 
polished, and affixed to the sides of the helmet. One man had these brass plates in the shape 
of an old English battle-axe. The Headman of one vdllage still further decorated his helmet with 
the scalp hairs of two of his enemies, who he said had killed one of his sons. Some hats are made 
of hide, fit the head more closely, and resemble a Roman helmet. Some wear a chin-strap of 
woven cane or string, and all helmets have a loop of woven cane at the top for carrying in the hand, 
or hanging up in the house w’hen not in use . The hats worn by the braves are of interwoven 
cane and fit the head more closely, like a skull cap. They are not dyed or coloured and are 
adorned like the helmets, including scalp hairs from the head of some previously killed ene- 


my. 

Over a large part of the area visited the Naga has adopted the dah and scabbard of the 
Kachin. The tribal dah resembles that of the Kachin but is not so long and is carried by a belt 

round the waist, lying up the back with the handle 
protruding over one or other of the shoulders and 
abvays ready for immediate use and the dowmward cut. The scabbard is a flat piece of wood, 
about ten inches long and five inches wdde. The dah shps into a depression carved out of the 
block, and is kept in position by narrow strips of brass or steel let in cross-wise above the depres- 
sion. On either side of the depression and at the foot the scabbard is decorated with fine strips 
of brass hammered into the wood. The sides are generally carved with some simple pattern, 
such as lines and ziz-zags. The waist-band may be of hide or of closely interwmven cane or of 
finely woven cane strands dyed red. On either side of the scabbard are affixed either part of the 
tine taken from a sambur’s antler, or serow horns, or imitations of these carved from wood. 
One end of the dah belt is permanently affixed to the horn or tine, the other is looped and slipped 
over the second horn or tine, when the dah is worn. The dah handle is of plain wood, or bamboo 
and is rarelv ornamented, though often bound with fine strips of cane, or a band of steel. A very 
much larger dah. with a longer handle is said to be used by warriors and on feast days ; there is 
no scabbard : it is carried in the hand. Dahs are manufactured chiefly by the Risa and Rangsa 
Nagas, the blacksmiths sometimes decorate the blades with a simple pattern hammered on to 
it when forging the iron. 

There are not many guns, and tho.se seen were chiefly flintlocks. The large cross-bow with 

poisoned arrow is not knowm in the country visited, 
it is said to be used by the western Naga Tribes 
living across the Namhpuk Hka. The feathered spear is manufactured by the western Naga 
Tribes though here and there in the villages visited men may be found w'ho have learnt the art 
from their neighbours. These spears are given as gifts at marriages, used on ceremonial 
occasions, and when paying visits of importance. A similar spear without the feathers is used to 
spear cattle offered at sacrifices, etc. One two or even three lighter spears are carried by the 
braves on the war path, they can be thrown up to thirty yards on the flat but considerably further 
downhill. A small cross-bow is often used to shoot birds. The shield is of tough hide, about 
three feet long and two feet wide, w'ith handles about midway on the inside. To these handles 
are attached quivers which hold bamboo panjis. or the panji quivers may be suspended from the 
waist belt. The panji is about tw'elve inches long, made of bamboo, with both ends sharpened ; it 
is hardened by scorching w ith fire. To the dah belt hangs an open work bamboo basket, which 
is worn during a raid or resisting an attack. It is meant to carry the head, arms, and legs of an 
enemy. 


The ginning, spinning and weaving is done by the Naga w'omen, w'ho use rude and primitive 
appliances. The resulting cloth although rough is very strong and lasts for years. The dyes 

are obtained from jungle herbs and roots. The 
Industries. Weave hand fishing nets, snares, etc., the twine 

used is made from the fibres of the Lahvi (Kachin) tree, and is pliant, strong and durable. Over 
the central area the forging of dahs is a well known industry. Spear heads and shafts are made 
at all villages where there is a blacksmith. 


The brass ornaments referred to elsewhere, are manufactured at Hkamla, a distant Naga 
village west of the Namhpuk River. The chief trade is with the low-lying Shan and Kachin 
villages, w'here dahs, fishing nets, and Indian corn wTappings (kawpa kip) used in the manufac- 
ture of cigars, are brought down by the Naga tribes from distant villages, to be bartered for salt, 
ready cash, or other commodities. Amongst themselves the Nagas chiefly trade in paddy which 
is exchanged for ornaments and beads. 

Throughout the area the tribesmen practise ‘‘ taungya ” or hill cultivation only. These 
lands may be cultivated two or more years in succession, according to the fertility of the soil. 

Generally a fresh cultivation is cut every year. 
Cultivation. where an old one is cultivated for the second 

year in succession, the new cultivation is cut over smaller limits merely to supplement the pro- 
duce from the old field. The hill clearings are generally within a few miles of the village. Daily 
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visits are made to the fields for the purpose of protecting the crops, from destruction by wild ani- 
mals. When the paddy is ripening in many areas monkeys are very troublesome, the fields being 
watched night and day. No cultivations are cut higher than at an altitude of 6,000 ft. After 
the j ungle is cut it is allowed to dry, and then burnt, the ashes so formed being worked into the 
ground to fertihse the soil. The chief crops g 3 'own are paddy, maize, beans, yams, red and white 
pumpkins and cotton. The poppy is also cultivated chiefly in the vicinity of the villages and in 
between the house sites within securely fenced in areas. Amongst some of the clans precedence 
is given to the headman’s fields, which are sown and reaped first. Some clans cut all the fields 
in one place, others split into groups, and yet others clear lands where they jfiease. In congested 
areas faniihes have recognised fields which they work in rotation. The limits of these areas are 
bounded by natural features, such as minor water-courses, subsidiary ridges, rocks, etc., etc. 
Disputes over lands are settled by the headman and village elders, according to the customs of 
the clans concerned. 

Throughout the area the custom is for the several clans to clear and maintain annually onlv 
those roads which lead to the hill cultivation. As the hill cultivation sites change almost 

annually, new paths have to be made ; or where 
old fields are being re-cultivated, after a rest of 
several years to give the jungle an opportunity to grow, an old path is but cleared and renovated. 
In the course of years the hill sides and minor ridges are interlaced with overgrown footpaths, 
needing but to be cleared. Thus this cu.stomary duty does not fall hard on the tribesmen. 
Inter- village roads are never cleared, and consequently the worst part of a path connecting two 
villages will be found, on either side of the recognised boundary between the two places. 

The habit of only preparing the road to the hill cultivations, has led to the adoption of a linear 
measure used frequently by the tribesmen, it is : — One hill cultivation distant. “ Yi Inm mi ’’ in 
Kachin. From what has already been written it is clear that no reliance can be placed on this 
measure of distance which may be anything from a few furlongs to two or more miles. 

Throughout the area visited the Naga marries at an early age, the men between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-four, and the women between the ages of si.vteen and twenty. Prior 

to marriage there is invariably familiarity between 
Marriage and Courtship. sexes, and for this purpose Separate houses are 

set apart at most villages, frequented nightly by the young people. In the larger villages there 
may be two or more houses for each of the sexes. These houses are also utilised to perform 
indoor occupations, for it is here that the young women gin, spin and weave, while the men fashion 
dah handles and scabbards, make snares, and weave fishing-nets. The men visit the maidens’ 
hut during the night where the young couples spend the time talking, working and making love 
to each other. The lovers also meet in some widow’s house, granary, while the women are pound- 
ing the paddy, or while performing outdoor pursuits. Amongst some of the clans, such as the 
Rasa and Kumga Nagas, once a woman has been promised to a man, the couple sleep at the same 
fireplace as the girl’s parents and her younger brothers and sisters : the house is a large room with 
one fireplace only at which the entire family sleep. One of the headmen when referring to this 
custom , declared, “ We Nagas know no shame ”, and another said that any remonstrance 
by the girl’s parent is met by the couple replying, “ When you were young, you did the same ”. 
Amongst other clans it is considered shameful to make love in the presence of a relative of the 
opposite sex, and to avoid this happening in the larger villages several huts for the sexes are built. 
At a Rau village in the Namhpuk Valley established on an exposed conical peak, at an altitude of 
over 6,000 ft., where the cold was intense , the maidens’ hut was a hole in the ground, eighteen feet 
long, fifteen feet wide, and five feet deep. A dome shaped roof of branches, twigs and clods of earth 
making it watertight, snug and warm. The entrance, a small opening on one side, had a direct 
drop to the floor. The furniture consisted of a few roughly hewn planks, of an average width of 
one foot six inches, raised on trestles a couple of feet above the ground. The young people meet 
at this rendezvous after dark and disperse before dawn. There appears to be no marriage cere- 
mony, the custom is for agents to go on behalf of the man and ask for the bride, she comes to the 
bridegroom’s house the same day and a feast is then held, after which the couple live together 
as husband and wife. Amongst some clans wristlets are woven from the tail hairs of the pigs 
killed for the marriage feast and worn by the newly married, or the tail hairs mav be suspended 
from a wristlet woven from the fibres of the Lakice (Kachin) tree. It is said that amongst the 
Longhkai and Mawshang Nagas, the newly married should they not have known each other 
before marriage, very often after union live for months under the same roof without either talk- 
ing to each other or sleeping together. But for the one exception of Htangan Nagas living at 
the south-eastern base of the Sangpan Range, dowry is always delivered, either before, at the 
time of, or after union ; or partly before and partly after union. In some clans there is a fixed scale, 
amongst others it varies according to the social standing or beauty of the bride, while some clans 
have adopted the Kachin custom of giving dowry throughout life. The Pyengoo Nagas give 
dowry once Only amounting to three buffaloes, the bridegroom may help his wife’s people by 
assisting at the annual clearing of the hill cultivation, for one or more years before marriage, and 
occasionally even after marriage. 
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With the Punlum clan a cotton blanket as worn by the tribesmen (ornamented with a large 
number of cowrie shells), four or five pigs and some fowls are considered sufficient dowry. With 
. the Easa Nagas no dowry is delivered until the children from the union have grown up, when 
they give as many as three buffaloes to their mother’s relatives. The only time amongst this clan 
when a man pays dowry is when the woman is barren, he then delivers a cow or its value. The 
Hkalak Nagas have adopted the Kachin custom, and in addition the bridegroom presents his 
wife's elder sisters with Es. 10, and her younger sisters with Ee. 1 ; should there be no sisters the 
money is given to the parents. Some of the other clans have adopted a similar custom substitut- 
ing small presents for money. Generally with the agents sent to ask for the bride presents and 
opium are sent ; should the marriage offer be declined by the woman’s relatives, then the man has 
to bear the loss of the gifts sent, invariably opium consumed at the time of the agent’s visit, 
or money spent in purchasing liquor. The Saukrang clan, however, reverse this custom claiming 
a debt amounting to twice the gift sent by the agent, when the parents refuse to give their 
daughter in marriage. The Tuhm clan deliver dowry to the third generation for their brides, 
their neighbours the Longri clan varying the custom by dehvering dowry of one kind at the birth 
of each child in the family descended from the union unto the third generation, a custom which 
cripples those families where sons only are the result of the union. The Sangche clan, who give 
a fixed dowry for their brides, are obliged to give part of the dowry delivered for their daughter 
. to their wife’s relatives. Here also a custom which hits those families hard where daughters pre- 
vail, as no assistance appears to be given by the wife’s relatives when dowry is given for a bride 
for a son in the family. Amongst the Mawrang Nagas, where the scale of dowry is on the 
exorbitant side like the Tulim Nagas, very often a poor tribesman, unable to satisfy the claims 
for dowry, makes over a marriageable daughter to his wife’s people, who give her in marriage 
and accept the dowry delivered for her in settlement of that- due for her mother. These Nagas 
refer to their women folk as being of great value. 

The Nagas marry with certain recognised famihes, thus reviving every second or third 
generation connections by marriage originally established by their ancestors, any breaking away 
from this custom leading to a debt case with the family from whom the bride should have been 
asked. After marriage the newly married may build their own house, or occupy a separate 
room in the house, setting up an establishment independent of their parents. 

Polygamy is practised only by the Pyengoo, Kuku and Myimu Nagas, who generally have 
two wives, very rarely three. Amongst the Lakai Nagas polygamy is extended to the headmen, 
^ but denied the tribesmen, this curious distinc- 

® tion and perquisites of office has come down to 

them from their ancestors. Its origin is unknown. Some of the clans allow a married man to 
“ collect ” the widow of a deceased relative ; she is not regarded as a second wife. 

Divorce is recognised and permitted for various causes. In some clans a change of affection 
suffices, provided the fickle one is willing to pay the other compensation according to a fixed 
scale. In other clans it is permitted, but is not obligatory, for the offence of adultery only, and 
with still others no divorce is allowed, no matter how grave the offence may be. Amongst the 
Htanghkaw and Macham Nagas, where after marriage there is a change of affections, the party 
seeking divorce gives the other a small gift. For instance, a woman de.siring to divorce her 
husband gives him a spear and a dah, and should the man wish to divorce his wife, he gives her a 
pair of bracelets. The Hkangchu Nagas have a similar custom but with them the compensation 
to be paid amounts to fifty rupees. The Tuhm and Longri Nagas only divorce their wives after 
adultery has taken place and the co-respondent unable to pay the heavy damages recognised for 
this offence has been killed. Eegarding the custom governing an unfaithful husband’s conduct 
the tribesmen are silent. Amongst the Sangche, Langshin and Myinmu Nagas either party may 
divorce the other for the offence of adultery. When the husband is unfaithful and is divorced 
by his wife, he has to suffer the loss of all dowTy he has delivered for her. When the wife is at 
fault and is divorced by her husband, the dowry he has given must be retinned in full. 

Widows are generally taken to wife by a near relative of the deceased husband ; with some 
clans it is immaterial whether the man doing so is married or unmarried, with others only an un- 
married relative of the deceased husband may take the widow to wife. The custom of the Longri 
clan is unique, for only a widower, a relative of the deceased husband, may take the widow to wife 
and where there is no such widower relative she is compelled to remain single. Where no relative 
takes the widow, some clans maintain that she must remain single ; others hold that her relatives 
may give her in marriage elsewhere and accept further dowry for her. A few clans declare that 
any man can enter and hve with a widow w'ho has not been collected by a relative and is obliged 
to live alone, provided he acts towards her as a husband should. The custom amongst the ma- 
jority of the clans regarding misconduct with a widow, who has not been taken to wife by a hus- 
band’s relatives, is that it is an offence, the debt incurred being appeased by varying scales of 
compensation, the greatest being that in which the fuU dowry given for the woman, has to be 
returned plus one extra kind, the least being some small amount. The widow is generally collect- 
ed by a husband’s relative within a few months after she has become a widow, the time however 
may be extended. 
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Amongst the Nagas where familiarity between the sexes is recognised before marriage, the 
birth of illegitimate children is a common occurrence. The general rule is for a union of the 
, , , , , , , parties in such cases, but here also there are excep- 

Birth of Illegitimate Children and Adulteiy. f. , t .l i 

tions which vary according to the customs of the 
clans concerned. Where union is not obligatory, a stigma generally rests on the woman who is 
the mother of an illegitimate child. In such cases a debt is claimed, the scale of damages 
varying with the clans to which the parties belong. Generally the damages to be delivered are 
of one. two, three or more kinds, custody of the child invariably remaining with the mother, 
and only being handed over to the father on payment of further compensations. With the 
Kumga Nagas the sum to be paid is extremely small, only Es. 2 this however gives the man 
no claim on his ofispring, which should he desire, can only be attained by payment of a further 
sum of Rs. 20. Amongst the Risa and Hkangchu Hangas no debt is claimed ; if, after the birth 
of the child, the parties do not care for each other, they merely separate, the woman returning to 
her parents’ home taking the child with her. 'WTiere one of the parties still cares for the other, 
and that person’s fee ling s are not reciprocated, the other party has to dehver compensation, 
which may amount to Es. 100. according to the social status of the person jilted. It is thus 
ob^dous that inconstancy is not favoured by these clans, who consider it deserving of what is to 
them quite severe punishment. In some clans where, by the payment of certain compensation, 
the father attains custody of his child, which, being too young to be parted from its mother, has to 
remain with her, he is obliged to pay her extra for noirrishing and tending it until the child is 
old enough to be weaned and come to him. \Vhen the mother of an illegitimate child gets married 
at a later date, should the father not have taken custody, the child does not necessarily follow 
its mother to her new home, it invariably remains with the woman’s relatives. Pregnancy 
before union is always a time of grave anxiety on the pa"t of the two concerned. Amongst some 
clans the man builds a hut for his mistress and cares for her until the child is born, in otlier clans 
child is born in the house set apart for the unmarried wmiien. Death at cliildbirth i.s always 
greatly feared by the man as it necessitates the payment of very heavy conipen-sation to the 
woman’s parents or relatives. In some cases the house lias to be purified, and invariably the 
man has to arrange for the burial and pay all the funeral expenses. It sometimes happens 
that the man accused by the woman denies all liability, and unless before her death, she can prove 
him to be the father of her unborn child, the responsibility for her burial rests on the community, 
who are obliged to make the necessary arrangements and bear the consequent exi)enses. 

Adultery is always punishable, and as with other offences the scale of compensation varies 
with the clans. In most clans the co-respondent is held to blame and has to pay the compensa- 
tion fixed for the offence. Amongst the Rangsa, Ranghku, and Longhkai clans the erring ones 
are beaten, it is said sometimes so severely that they succumb to their injuries ; compensation 
also has to be given. Amongst the Tulim, Sangtai, and Longri Nagas, this offence is regarded 
very seriously, the scale of compensation being fixed in the vicinity of Rs. 500, which if not paid 
leads to the death of the woman’s lover. The Saukrang Nagas declare that the man must be killed, 
the woman is pardoned and continues to live with the husband. Amongst the Mawang clan 
the wronged husband not satisfied v^ith the beating he gives the man, and the large compensation 
he receives, visits the man's house, and declaring that as the man has disturbed the peace of 
his home, he also will ruin him, cuts the house with a dah. symbolical that he has killed the house 
spirit, overcome the house owmer and all the inmates of the house. A deed which is a grave 
offence, and which if committed under different circumstances could only be settled by the 
payment of heavy damages. 

A feast is generally held at the naming of infants which takes place at varying periods 
after birth, according to the customs of the clan to which the parents belong. Amongst some 
clans, the periods vary for infants of different sexes. For instance, the Sangche and Myimu 
„ . „ , T r clans, hold their ceremony for male and female 

infants three and two months after birth respec- 
tively. With them, as with several other clans, the infant’s head must be either shorn or shaved. 
WTiere no distinction is made according to the sex of the infant, it is named from five days to a 
month after birth. With some clans the infant is named by an elderly relative, such as a grand- 
parent, uncle, aunt, etc. ; vrith others the parents, either one or both, name the child. Amongst 
the poorer members of the clans, who cannot afford it, a feast is dispensed with and the infant 
simply named. The Sangtai Nagas sacrifice fowds only at the naming ceremony, holding that 
should pigs be killed the child dies. Generally only pigs and fowls are killed at this ceremony, 
but the Risa Nagas sometimes include dogs. 

Except in the case of a few clans w'hose customs are noted separately, the dead are invariably 
buried, either under or in front of the houses or at the Nat house in the vicinity of the village. 

As a general rule amongst such clans wmmen who 
die in childbirth, and persons who die by violence 
and accident, or are killed by wild animals, are buried in the jungle. Regarding such deaths 
there are also exceptions. For instance, the Tulim Nagas do not bury such corpses but hide 
them in the jungle, where they are at the mercy of the denkens of the forest. The Longri clan 
who occupy a site a few miles from Tnhm, make a unique exception by burying the corpse of 
the woman who dies in childbirth, wdth her infant, should it not surviv'e, under the house. After 
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the disposal of the corpse there is merry-making, when such animals as are obtainable are sacrific- 
ed the same night and a feast held. A few clans keep the corpses for a day or two before burial. 
The Pvengoo Nagas hold what they call the “ Kawk-wa-bawk ” ceremony from three months to a 
year after the corpse has been buried. At this ceremony the spirit of the deceased, which is dec- 
lared to he hovering in the -vicinity, is despatched to the ancc.stral home of the tribe. The cere- 
inonv lasts two days ; there is feasting and dancing both inside and outside the house. With the 
corpse are buried articles of daily use such as dabs, spears, etc., with males; and necklaces, bas- 
kets, weaving implements, etc., with female corpses. The Mawshang Nagas, living in the north 
near the Patkoi Eange, have customs different to all other clans. They only bury the corpses 
of those who die from epidemics under the houses. Other corpses are cremated, those who 
die ordinary deaths in front of the houses, and those who die b}- violence, accident, etc., or 
women who die in childbirth, in the jungle. They bury the epidemic corpses at once, but cre- 
mate the others the day after death. 


The Kuku Nagas, who are a mixture of Hainus and Htaugans. observe two forms of dispos- 
ing of the dead. One is practically identical vith the general custom already described ; the 
other is totally different. Biiefl}- the rites observed may be described as follows : — After death 
the corpse is preserved by being smoked over a slow fire. It is then placed in a wooden coffin, 
and conveyed to a charnel-house built close to the village. At a fixed date in the year, the heads 
from all the corpses Tor the preceding year are cut off, and thoroughly washed and cleaned -with 
hot water. The cleaned skulls are then taken b}’ certain members of the clan to a secret shelv- 
ing rock, and there deposited with the skulls of previous years. The site of this shelving rock is 
kept secret, and disclosed to only a few members of the clan.* At this secret ‘ golgotha ’ the 
collection of human skulls must be considerable, as Kuku or its immediate neighbourhood has 
been inhabited by the tribe for the past tea generations, roughly 250 years. The headless 
trunks are said to remain undisturbed in the charnel-house, where they gradually fall to decay. 
The PItanghkaw and Macham Nagas who also belong to the Htangan Tribes, tvyap the body 
after death in a mat, and place it in a small hut just sufficient for the corpse ; there it rapidly 
falls to decay, uncared for in its fliuisy grave. These charnel-huts are built in one place by the 
■village entrance. 


The grave site is either in front of or under the house, and owing to the rocky and shaly 
nature of many of the village sites is shallow and difficult to excavate. The site is enclosed 

by a low open-work bamboo fence, having a roof 
Naga raves. thatch. The graves seen were partially filled in, 

the mats in which the corpse had been wrapped and covered, being kept exposed. It would 
appear that the grave is filled in at some later date. The sites of long established -^dllages, such 
as exist jn the Namhpuk Valley, are neither more nor less than cemeteries. In front of the house 
the deceased’s property is stretched on a frame- work of bamboos and sticks to gradually fall into 
decay. The following were noticed near a new grave site ; — Naga helmet complete with boar 
tushes, feathers, etc., dab and scabbard, clothes, cross-bow, spear, haversack, etc. 


Amongst many of the clans the post of headman is hereditary, in others it is entirely by selec- 
tion, and in some clans goes to a younger brother of the deceased headman, and should lie have 

no younger brother then to a son or near relative. 

Headmen. Headmen as a rule dispose of the more petty dis- 

putes which take place in their jurisdictions either themselves, or with the help of tribal elders ; 
for such they may or may not receive a fee ; it is a recognised custom to pass a loving cup of 
liquor round at the close of a case, and to consume opium during the discussion. In some clans 
the tribesmen help their headman to clear, so-w, and harvest his lands ; in others such assistance 
is only rendered when the headman makes arrangements to feed his tribesmen on the days they 
will assist him. Certain other perquisites are attached to the office, such as part of the flesh of 
an animal killed in the forest, or sacrificed at a Nat ceremony, or some small gift at marriages, 
etc. These, hovv'ever, are not recognised by all the clans. In a few clans the headman has the 
power of punishing the tribesman who disobeys his orders, such punishment taking the form of 
chastisement or the imposition of .t small fine. It is the headman, accompajiied generdlly by a 
few tribal elders, who represents the clan on important occasions. 


Criminal Offences, Blood-feuds, etc. 


Crime amongst the Naga clans is invariably settled by the payment of compensation, this 
is even in the cases of blood-feuds, which have originated over some petty trouble and extended 

over a period of many years. With the settling of 
the bigger debt cases in this manner, the appeasing 
of certain of the tribal and family spirits have to be taken into consideration, and for this purpose, 
perhaps in addition to the recognised scale of award, some animal has to be given to appease the 
Nat offended. A few instances may be quoted : for the offence of theft from another’s granary, 
amongst some clans the thief has to give a young boar for a sacrifice to the offended Nat, and 
thus purify the granary which has become contaminated by the intrusion of a person, not a 
member of the household to which the granary belongs. Similarly, amongst some clans, a woman 


* Cf. the similar customs followed in Tuensang, the principal village of the Chang Naga tribe on the Assam aids 
of the main range— ride M. A. S. B., XI, No. 1, page 49.— J. H. H. 
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may have to purify her body after the birth of an illegitimate child, should her lover not marry 
her, and she be obliged to return to the home of her parents. A buffalo for sacrifice is generally 
awarded in such a debt case. 


The more serious offences are : — Murder, confinement, incendiarism, theft, rape, and adul- 
tery ; while those of a less serious nature are : — tre.spass, and the working of another’s lands, 
mischief by cattle destroying standing crops, simple hurt and the like. For each of these several 
offences the scale of compensation varies, and the amounts to be awarded may take the form of 
ready cash, or animals, or goods, such as guns, gongs, dahs, spears, wearing apparel and the 
like. Perhaps there is no such ofience as rape of an un-married woman, thoug'n once a woman is 
married, or has been left a widow, rape is a recognised offence and puiiLsha’ole by the delivery 
of compensation to the person injured, be he husband of the woman or close relative of the widow. 
Theft is always considered a very serious offence especially if it is from a house or granary, no 
matter how small and trivial the article stolen is. The Sangtai Nagas declare that the price of a 
slave, approximately Es. 400 has to be given as compensation for breaking into another’s gra- 
nary. It may be that this clan has considerably exaggerated the scale of compensation, it being 
out of all proportion to the scales given by members of other clans. However that the offender 
is often very harshly dealt with is exemplified from the details of human sacrifices collected, 
where one of the victims, a woman, was sold by her husband for a sacrifice because she was an in- 
veterate thief. The reason for such severe punishment is not hard to find. The Nagas are a 
poor race who cannot afford to keep servants ; their occupations are often of such a nature 
that they are away from their homes for several hours each day. It is therefore essential that 
during these periods of temporar}^ absence from home their property should remain unharmed ; 
hence the tribal law which imposes a severe sentence. 

A few particulars were collected regarding some of the bigger blood-feuds which exist in the 
Namhpuk Valley. In one case the debt originated between parties who were related by mar- 
riage ; a bride refused to return to her husband ; this led to a claim which not being fully satis- 
fied resulted in attack and counter-attacks. In another the theft of a gong from a granary was 
the original cause, and in yet another several Trans-Namhpuk clans united and attacked a Naga 
\nllage because they held the tribesmen of this village respoii-sible for an epidemic of small-pox, 
which broke out shortly after the return of tribegmen who had visited Assam. 


Owing to the depredations which are perpetrated on their standing crops in many areas 
by wild animals there is constant warfare with the denizens of the forest. Many and varied 

are the traps set by the tribesmen, and so skilful are 
Hunting, fishing, etc. they in this art, that even such animals as the 

serow, sambhur, barking deer and pig are taken in the traps. Once the animals have been noosed 
they are speared or shot on the spot, the meat is removed and the skull brought in as a trophy 
and put up in the front porch. Smaller animals and birds are generally snared in the vicinity 
of the hill cultivations during hours of idleness, and such traps may be seen near the paths 
and fences of the fields. 


The Pyengoo Nagas keep many decoy parrots, by means of which when parrots are flight- 
ing during the rains, large numbers up to a hundred or more are netted at a time. The net by 
which the birds are taken is stretched across a cutting made in the jungle, at some prominent 
ridge, or head of a stream, over which the wild birds are in the habit of passing in their daily 
flight. The decoys are placed in the trees by the side of the cutting, by their calls they attract 
a passing flock, which swoops down, gets entangled in the net, and by their weight bring it down 
to the ground. They are then easily despatched by the snarers who are in hiding in the jungle 
close by. The flesh of these parrots is considered a delicacy. Sometimes other flighting birds 
are also accidentally taken in the net and meet the same fate. 

Monkeys are caught in an ingenious trap made in the form of a cage, with the trap door 
on the top. The bait is usually a yam placed on the ground inside the cage. From the trap 
door a string trails to the ground, close to the yam. The monkey jumps into the cage, takes the 
yam and to get out naturally endeavours to swing him.self up by the string, this releases the trap 
door and makes him a prisoner. 

The usual form of fish trap used is to erect a weir across a steam, with openings in two or 
more places at the entrances to which are placed funnel shaped bamboo tubes. Fish swimming 
down stream enter these tubes, in which being too narrow for them to turn, they must remain 
until removed by the fishermen. At one end of the weir may also be erected a shute of bamboo 
and cane, down which the fish swim into shallow water, where they are easily taken by the waiting 
fishermen. Hand and drag nets are also used, in most of the larger streams. The fish taken in 
a weir are generally shared amongst those who have helped to build it. Amongst one clan it is 
said that the catch is always shared with other members of the clan, who for various causes have 
been prevented from accompanying the members of the fishing excursion. 

Hunting and fishing are permissible within the village bounds, but these rights as a rule do 
not extend to an adjoining clan’s lands, where permission must first be obtained and the spoils of 
the chase shared with the neighbouring tribesmen. 
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PAU CHIN HAU MOVEMENT IN THE CHIN HILLS. 

14. The Pan Chin Hau Movement in the Chin Hills. ( J. J. Bennison.) 

This movement originated about the beginning of the present century but there is no mention of it in the 
1911 or 1921 Census Reports. Pau Chin Hau is a Sokte Chin about 60 years of age and now lives at Mwelbwem, 
a village not far from Tiddim in the Chin Hills. The origin of the movement is best described in Pau Chin 
Hau’s own words : — 

“ From the year 1888 to 1902 I suffered from a long and severe illness. 

From the year 1900 onward in dreams and visions I received a series of communications which I 
hold to be divine and are the foundations both of my alphabet and my religious teaching. 

The first of these was in 1900 when in my dream I saw a twisted rope suspended between the heaven 
and the earth. Many people were trying to climb it but no one was successful. I knelt in prayer 
and ascended the rope as far as the thirtieth heaven, then descended to the earth and still by 
means of the rope, which had penetrated the ground, descended deep into the heart of the earth. 

A year later I heard the voice of God calling me by name and commanding me to look forward to the 
future when many mysterious things would occur. I saw visions of railway trains, steam-ships 
and other Western inventions although I had never been away from the HiUs and had no know- 
ledge that such things existed. There were visions of great battles, of stone-clad horses and horse- 
men. There were English, Indian and many unknown nations engaged in the struggle. I saw 
amongst other things the unknown nations falling dead and disappearing from view while my own 
people who were with me, though still alive were left cowering in the valleys between the hiUs, 
covered with dust and rubbish. I tried to cover my face with my hands but in spite of myself I 
I had to continue gazing into a mirror held by an Englishman so that the vision remained in my 
mind’s eye for three days and three nights. 

In 1902 I had another dream. In this dream I saw an Englishman who appeared to me to be divine. 

He wanted me to learn lessons, taught by means of stones in the shape of letters, which put 
together formed a book. I tried to learn the same and eventuUy succeeded and my eyes then 
opened. 

When I got up from sleep my passion for learning and teaching the symbols and sounds of the alphabet 
was so great that I could not sleep either day or night until I had written them out on paper. 
Though the Deputy Commissioner of the Chin Hills advised me to have my invention printed I 
was not satisfied with it and revised it more than once the third and last revision being carried 
out in 1931. 

A* above stated, during the period of those visions I was still suffering from severe iUness which was 
not cured during the year when I had seen the letters. In the following year, however, in an- 
other vision I saw many races of people flocking together in a huge plain. Then there appeared a 
being who came riding the sun as a horse, the bridle and other trappings of which glittered like 
gold. Then I shouted ‘ Behold and obey the order of God ’ and while aU bowed themselves to 
the earth he called me by name twice in succession ‘ Pau Chin Hau, Pau Chin Hau, will you 
worship'me ? ’ I said ‘ who are you ? ’ and he replied, ‘ The Lord who made heaven and earth, 
men and animals, the sun, the moon and the stars and who has power to cure all sickness.’ 

I had faith in him and in a moment was cured from my illness of fifteen years. During those years 
for the cure of that illness I had paid the sum of Rs. 400 in making sacrifices of various kinds of 
animals to the nats or demons. The cure of God was complete and cost nothing. 

I stood alone in my faith for three years during which time the members of my own family, even, 
reviled instead of encouraging me but gradually as my neighbours and even people from distant 
villages saw me stiU enjoying sound health my religion began to spread until after six years 
people from all parts of the hills became my fellow worshippers. 

Our Chin ancestors worshipped various kinds of Nats such as House Nat, Forest Nat, Water Nat, etc., 
altogether fifty-four in number. Those who have believed and wished to enter my religion came 
from far distant villages and invited me to visit them. Together with a little band of disciples 
I made it my custom to accept their invitation and on entering a house or village after praying 
to God would destroy completely the articles used for making sacrifices to the Nats and whereas 
sufferers had previously, like myself, had to pay large sums for such sacrifices our only charge was 
a nominal sum to cover travelling expenses. Sometimes it seemed as though some of my more 
hasty or unintelligent followers were themselves possessed by demons after such visits but after 
praying to God they speedily' became normal again. 

Further some of my followers, either through reluctance to destroy completely ancestral customs or 
through fear of specially powerful Nats, have retained in part their Nat Worship. I have declared 
that this was not the will of God and many, like myself, are now entirely freed from such prao. 
tiees. 

One wholesome effect of my teaching is that where formerly many who had nothing went into debt 
to obtain sacrificial offerings and so could neither afford to buy food nor pay their taxes, my 
followers being free from such expenses are in much better circumstances. 

Among other results I should mention that the old custom of the Chins of retaining a corpse in the 
house for many days, until it stank and bred corruption and disease, has now been abolished 
amongst the villages which accept my teaching. 

Another old custom of the Chins was that of attempting to discover the particular Nat which caused 
an illness by' feeling the pulse or reading the countenance of the sick person. The Nat, when 
discovered, was propitiated and petitioned. We now pray to the One God. 

Again according to Chin belief the soul of a man may leave his body and as it wanders afar be seized 
on by one of the numerous Nats resulting in illness or death of the owner. To make the spirit 
return to its home it was necessary to sacrifice an animal. We retain no such belief. A parti- 
cularly' difficult disease to deal with was supposed to be caused by the injection of a foreign subs- 
tance into the body through sorcery or witchcraft and in this case it was considered necessary to 
make a compound of turmeric and other roots, ground and steeped in water, to be drunk as a 
libation while calling upon the name of the king of Nats. We, ourselves, call upon the name 
of God. 
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Amongst all the Festivals observed by our Chin forefathers we have retained but one, the Festival of 
the Separation of the Years (New Year Festival). It is now, however, called the Festival of God 
and each year after the completion of the merrymaking we meet in church and offer prayers to 
God. 

As regards the organisation of my religion — as I am myself unable to go to every village into which the 
religion has entered I have appointed an elder connected with the religion in each village. Fur- 
ther, not long after the birth of this religion certain prophets termed either ‘ seers ’ or ‘ interpre- 
ters of the word of God ’ arose, some of whom were able to show wonderful and miraculous doings. 
Others, alas, have gone astray and are opposing the simple faith. 

Given under the hand of Prophet Pau Chin Hau at Nwelbwem, on the 2oth May 1932 .” 

The following information regarding the religion has been furnished by the Assistant Superintendent, 
riddim Sub-division, Chin HiUs District : — 

“ Any household wishing to adopt this religion has to pay Rs. 3 as initiation fees. This money is not 
taken by Pau Chin Hau but is taken by the jierson who couv'erts the household. No other pay- 
ment is made. On New Year’s Day, English calendar, a collection is made in his churches. 
This money is spent on a big feast. Drinking in moderation is not observed by any of the 
followers, nor is it observed by Pau Chin Hau himself. 

In the churches are kept earthenware pots. People who are ill go and pray into the.se pots and ask 
for divine help. If the person is unable to go as far as the church he may do so in his house, or 
some other person may do so on his or her behalf. The spirit addressed is called ‘ Pa Chieni.’ 
This is the Chin word for ‘ GOD ’. During service in the Church a glass of zu is handed round 
to those present which is said to be the outward sign of thanks to God for the food and dr ink 
given. 

The rehgion has many amusing parts in it. There are men known as ‘ Pa leik-thas ’ (Policemen), 
who also go by the name of ‘ Kiit-dom-pas ’ (men who feel the pulse). These men sport a uni- 
form in the shape of a red head dress. These Pa-leik-thas were introduced into the rehgion, 
because as all bad characters are said to shun the police, so in Ihe same way all evil spirits will 
shun the sick person, or the society of any person as long as there is a Pa-leik-tha present in his 
red head dress. No Nat is ever said to ‘ pet ’ (bite or cause illness to) any ‘ Pa-leik-tha ’, so 
long as he is in uniform, but as soon as the ‘ Pa-leik-tha ’ removes his red-head dress and adorns 
a white one he is Uable to attack at any moment as the Nat is no respecter of persons who are not 
in uniform.” 

The Pa-leik-tha number from 3 to 6 per village. There are also commissioned officers amongst them. 
The.se men are known as ‘ Botair ' (meaning an Inspector, .Temadar, or Subedar). Mffienever 
a person falls ill the ordinary poheeman is sent for. Should his prayers and presence cause 
no relief, the next highest in rank is called in and .so on until the patient reoovt-rs or dies. 
There are quite a number of patients who suffer in silence until the pam they bear becomes 
unbearable and these men, some very intelligent, will tell one that directly they utter the 
words ” Pa-leik-tha sam in ” (call the commissioned officers) their disease or the pains would 
leave them. 

Apparently Pau Chin Hau himself does not favour Nat sacrifices but he admits that some of his followers 
still carry them out. According to the Deputy Commissioner, Chin Hills District, drinking is not forbidden 
by the Pau Chin Hau rules nor is there anything specially laid down in regard to drinking to excess. Presum. 
ably Pau Chin Hau realises that it is too much to expect his followers to give up their former customs entirely. 
He himself drinks and has admitted that he may occasionally get drunk. The Christian Mission working in 
the Chin Hills is the American Baptist Mission and it is presumably this liking for alcoholic liquor which pre- 
vents them from being accepted as Christians. 

Unfortunately, when the census was taken, the Census Superintendent was not aware of the existence of 
this movement and the followers of Pau Chin Hau were all recorded 'n the enumeration schedules as Animists. 
The Deputy Commissioner of the Chin Hills District has estimated the number of followers in his district at 
35,700 (26,000 in Tiddim .Sub-division and 9,7i)0 in Falam Sub-division) but there are also followers on the 
other side of the frontier. 

A copy of the script mentioned by Pau Chin Hau w ill be found in Chapter X [of both Burma and India Re - 
ports]. 

2. Among other religious sects peculiar to Burma may be mentioned the Sikin and Kkebu sects, which are 
off shoots from Christianity. Mr. Grantham gives particulars of the SUein ,^ect in paragraph 84 of his 
Report [Burma, 1921]. At the 1921 census 102 persons were recorded as belonging to this sect but it w’as not 
recorded at all at the 1931 censu.s. The origin of the Kleebo sect is also described in paragraph 84 of the 1921 
Census Report. The following has been kindly furnished by the Rev. W. Sherratt : — 

“ The origin of Thomas Pella koe's movement st'eras to have been due to the translation ol the Hebrew 
word ‘ quesheth ’ [which according to the lexicographers means both ‘ bow ’ (the weapon) and 
‘ rainbow ’] in Genesis ix v. 13 etc., by the word ' klee ’ which means the ordinary crossbow, 
instead of bj' the word ‘ terkwai ’ meaning an arc, in the Karen Bible. 

It was stated at the time that Pellakoe, himself an ordained prie.'^tor deacon of the Church of England 
heard a sermon by one of the Missionaries in w hich the promise of Genesis ix. v. 13 1 do set my 
bow in the cloud ’ was explained as behig a prophecy of the coming of the Christ transliterated 
‘ kree ’ in the Karen language. 

Pellakoe seems immediately to have come to the conclusion that the w ord ‘ klee ’ was identical with 
the word ‘ kree ’, indeed that the latter was a mistaken pronunciation of the former, which led, 
by an easily understood .levelopment, to the substitution of the ‘ the shooting of the bow ’ for 
■ baptism ’ as the initiatory ceremony of the Thomas Pellakoe, or as it soon came to be known, the 
Kleebo Sect. 

So far as the movement is still alive this rite of bow shooting is observer!. ” 

There were some adherents of this sect in the Delta at the 1921 census but apparently they were not 
recorded as such (see paragraph 84 of the 1921 Census Report). The number recorded in 1931 was only 10 
tin Thaton District) but no information is available as to whether this is a correct estimate of their number or 
not. They have been treated as Christians in the tabulation. 
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LAHU AND KAW MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


15. Lahu and Kaw Marriage Customs (Burma Census Eeport, 19.51). 

By J. H. Telford. 

The following account of the marriage customs of Lahus and Kaws (Akhas) of the Lolo-Muhso group has 
been kmdly furnished by the Rev. J, H. Telford of the American Baptist Mission, Loimwe : — 

“ Formerly, it was customary for Lahu young people to do their ‘ courting ’ in the house and in the 
presence of their elders. The lovers would sit, one at either side of the fire-place and would 
engage their time singing love songs to each other as follows : — The young man sings to the 
girl these lines ; for there is among the Lahus a standard language of courtship : — 

While I was in my house 
Lying down on my bed 
The light of you was so bright 
As it came in through my door. 

I thought it was the light of the moon 
I thought it was the light of the morning star 
I thought it was the light of the sun. 

The love poem is of great length, so long that it is only desirable here to give the substance of it 
in which we shall observe m the mutual fears expressed by the lovers, subtle allusions to animistic 
thought and beliefs. The lover goes on to say that — 

He lifted his hand to his eyes 

To shade them from the light 

And whirling around three times on his heel 

He obser\ ed that the light was the light of his love. 

The poem represents the young man as saying that he has a village “ Hkasheh ” or chief and 
he has obtained the permission of the ’ Hkasheh ’ to visit his lady friend. He also has parents 
and they have given him permission to go on his journey of love. The song pictures the young 
man starting out and he passes through the lonely and dangerous jungle towards the village 
where the girl lives. He follows the rays of light and as he pursues his journey on the path 
before him he sees a pair of quad and upon seeing them his heart sinks ; for he thinks the quail 
are the spirit of his lover who has suddenly died. Here the young woman speaks a word of 
encouragement and tells him that he should cause the quail to fly away ; for the quail are not her 
spirit at all. tShe further says that he is not a cowardly man. Continuing his love adventure 
he comes up against other discouraging circumstances. He meets another pair of birds, a pig 
with a yellow tooth, a bear, a wiid fowl, a crow, a big log of wood, a marble house and then 
seven big rivers and seven mountaius. At one river there was a big and fearsome dragon that wa« 
shooting out its tongue at him. At the sight of all the different birds and animals his heart 
becomes fearful, for he interprets each in turn to be the spirit of the girl he loved. When he 
arrived at the big log he walked ar.mnd it three times and felt it very difficult to separate himself 

from it. He wanted to take his axe and cut it up and from the wood build a house. When he 

saw the marble house, he said tliat if he were not permitted to live in it he would buvanaxe 
from the blacksmith and with its aid he would build a house of marble. If his hands "and feet 
should not be sufficiently strong to build a marble house, he would certainlv build one of wood. 
Then the girl responds and says to the young man that the quail, the pair of birds, the pig with 
the yellow tooth, the bear, wiid fowl and crow are not her spirit. Those birds and animals, she 
says, because they have no ground to cultivate and no stores of food are compelled to search for 
food wherever they can find it. You had better take your axe and from that log you saw prepare 
timbers and build the house. As regards the marble house, she says, if you do not live there 
I will not live there and her final word assures him of her acceptance of him, when she says, 
“ Take the iron which god has created and out down the trees and build a house and then come for 
me. The threatening dragons that you saw, if those made you afraid and caused your soul to 
flee from your body, I will take the cocks and the hens and call your soul back. 

Lahu marriages are arranged by mediatois or ‘ go-between,’ and the marriage ceremony is conducted 
by the village priest or by some responsible elder of the community. A large pig is killed and the 
whole village feasts on its flesh. The neck of the animal is always reserved for and eaten by the 
“go-between ”. The bride and bridegroom, with their faces covered with sheet of thin white 
cloth, sit in the presence of the village elders and priests. The young couple are given candles and 
each of them lights two and sets them reverently before the elders. The priest fills a cup full 
to the brim of cold w'ater and gives it to the groom to drink and when he has drunk all of it the 
same cup is again filled to the brim with water from the same jug and this second cup is given to 
the bride to drink. Extreme care mu.st be taken by both ot tliem not to spill a drop of the water • 
for if on this occasion water is spilled, no children will be born to the young couple. When they 
have both finished drinking the water, the priest invokes a blessing upon them and it is significant 
that the request of the priest is addressed to ‘ G'uisha ’ or ' Awpa G’uisha ’ which means 
“ Father God.” ’ 

‘ Our Father, God, to-day these two children of thine are a pair like the sun and moon like 
the stars and meteors. Let tlieir children be plentiful as the fruit of a tree • make their 
life as unending as the river and rock ; let the cattle under their house increase : prosper 
their faelds and in their search tor food let them discover the eternal food.’ 

The mating season of the Kaws is during the months of December, January and February By 
the end of AAivember their crops have been harvested and during the three months immediately 
following the harvest the young couple have much leisure time. This three months period, so far 
as weather is concerned, is the best time oi the year, for there is no rain. It is the winter season, 
when the mornings and evenings are cold and crisp and in the day time the heat of the sun is 'ess 
faerce. Favourable weather condition-s iiermit and encourage frequent visitation by the young 
people to all the ivaw villages* m the district. " 

The Kaws mate early in life and it is their custom to allow promiscuous sexual intercourse between the 
sexes before the establishment of the marriage relatioaihlp. There is a public courting place in 
every Kaw village which is called the ‘ Dch Hkawng k There the young people of both sexes 
meet at night and play and sing love songs to each other. Little house sheds adjacent to the 
parents houses are set apart as place.s in which the young peoplecan meet privately and the 
young couples repair to those houses at the close of the more pubfic meeting at the ‘ Deh Hkawne ’ 

A Kaw man while visiting in a village other than his own particular viUage is not allowed to court 
as above mentioned ; he may do so only within his own village group. In the daytime, outside 
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the village, at work in the jungle or when going to or returning from market, the young folk 
meet and sing love songs to each other and when distance divides liiem they shout their love 
songs across the hiUs and the valleys. 

Raws can marry without the consent and approval of their parents. Jlarriage by eh ipement is not by 
any means an uncommon thing among the Kaws. However there must be no compulsion of 
the girl ; for if the girl does not of her own will freely consent to run off with the young man and 
should he by force carry her off, the marriage would not be recognised and the young man would 
be fined by his village chief. On the other hand, as sometimes happens, a young Ka w couple are 
returning together from the Shan market place and they fall in love witii each otiii r. Should 
they decide to elope, the young man is quite free, according to Kaw custom, to immediately 
take the girl to his own home and village. Friends of the young couple go to inform the girl’s 
parents that their daughter has gone off to get married. Should the parents desire to prevent 
the marriage under such circumstances they may follow in hot pursuit of the elopers ; but if the 
young couple have had time to cook and eat an egg together in his house, before the arrival of the 
girl’s parents, they cannot prevent the marriage from taking place. Sometimes marriage by 
elopement is prevented by fond parents by their promising a big wedding fea.it. provided the 
marriage is consummated according to regular marriage custom. 

Kaw marriage ceremonies always take place in the village of the bridegroom and the bride is conducted 
to the village by her friends. She takes with her a hog's head which the Kaws kaik upon as 
the price of the bride. The rest of the pig is prepared and fed to the members of the village 
which she is about to leave. The bride receives no presents ; the bridegroom and the elders are 
the only parties who receive gifts. The girl upon entering the groom's vnllage does imt go directly 
to the house of the groom but to the house of some elderly woman, and while there the bride 
adorns herself in white clothing. Having so attired hersvdf. she proceeds at once to the house of 
the groom. There her first duty is to carry through a ceremony of pretension during which she 
plays at drawing water and carrying wood. With '■ atcr jugs in a basket .slung over her back 
she makes a hurried trip down the ladder-steps of the house and goe.s throut:h the motions of 
drawing water. While she is doing so and while making a hasty retreat inside the house, the 
young people standing at the foot of the steps Hina lumps of cow manure at her. They do so 
again when she decends the step a second time, on this occasion to pretend tint she is chopping 
firewood. This besmirching of the bride with manure, the Kaws sav, is to secure for her good 
luck and great blessing. After she has changed her clothes the bride is now readv for the mairiage 
ceremony which is performed by the village elders. Meantime the marriage feast is being 
prepared by the younger members of the community, though before anyone part. ike- f the food, 
part of it is offered by the elders to the Myicha Ne ” in tiie house of the aroom’s parents. 'Pbe 
newly married couple are allowed to retire in peace and are left undisturbed iu their own little 
house which i< adjacent to the house of the groom’s parents. AKaw .nd virtually bej.'ii.s the 
slave of her husband, in tiie sense that the village law prescribes that she c.innot visit the liomi- of 
her own parents for more than three days in the entire year. All her lime must be levotc t to 
her husband and to the aft'-airs of her own household. Frequenth' Ksw men arc opium smoxer.s 
and when such is the case the burden of the work falls upon the Kaw w .man. 

Winning a girl by magic Is sometimes accompli.shed by the Kaws. If a Kiw girl does not want to 
marry her suitor but he wants to marry her and her only, such a man may re.sort to migic in 
order to win her. A was from two different kinds of bees which live in the same hollow of a 
tree is collected by the Kaws. This is taken and magically blown upon while a formula is 
recited. Part of this magically treated wax is stealthily rubbed nr concealed on a ga.''ment of 
the wanted giil. When this is done it is impossible for iier to keep away from the young man. 
If she does not see him, she isrestlps.s and impatiently longs to see and meet him, and though 
she does not love him, she finds it impossible to re.sist his attentions. Such marriages when 
consumated. the Kaws say, are neither happy nor prospeious and if children result from the 
union of such people, they do not live. 

If a young unmarried Kaw woman becomes pregnant, the whole countryside is advertised to secure for 
her a husband. However, in such cases where t.he girl can point nut to the young man whom 
she claims as the one responsible for her pregnant condition he must marry the girl. W’fiere 
responsibility cannot be located and there is no husband in sight .bjr the girl s., m to b.-come a 
mother, everything is done to try to secure a husband for her ; for it is considmed i liisgrace 
among the Kaws for a chdd to be bom out of wedlock, tiuch unfortunate girl, arc compelled 
to take any kind of Kaw or man of another race who offers to become her hushaad. .Sue lias no 
say in the matter , if she knows not the person responsible fur her c.ondition. 

After years of married life if a Kaw wife has not borne any children, two means are resorted to in order 
to make her become a mother. The first of these two methods I have alreadv m ntioned ; with 
regard to the second means, the Seer consults the spirits and afterwards announces to the barren 
wife that her sterility is occasioned by the river in the spirit-world becoming blocked with leaves 
and w'ceds which prevents the waters of the stream from flowing freely. Therefore to remove the 
cause of barrenness the soul of the Seer goes to the river in the spirit-world and take.s awav the 
objgtructions and when this is done the sterile woman is able to bear children ; Imt never more 
than two children can be home by this supernatural or spiritual aid of tlie .Seer. There are 
occasions when a Kaw husband must refrain from sexual intercourse with his wife. On all 
occasions when offerings are being made to the ‘ .Myicha Ne ’ as for example, at paddy planting 
time, during the growth of the crops, and at harvest time. When on tliose (Kieasions the vill.ige 
priest sends forth his soul to the .spirit-world to discover what spirit has 'neen offended, he m ist 
stay separate from his wife. The successful hunter upon his return from a hunting expedition 
must not sleep u itli his wife for a period of seven days. The same nile pertains when villagers 
return from a fishing expedition. After a child is bom in a Kaw family, the husband must 
refrain from sexual intercourse with his wife for ten cycles of time. One cycle is twelve days. 
If during that time the husband should disregard this-not-too-strictly-adhered-to law ami if 
the wife were to report the case to a responsible village elder, tlie offending husband wouki be 
fined one pig. This one bundled and tw'enty days prohibitive period i.s largely because of 
physical reasons, namely, to prevent the wife from getting what tiie Kaws tall ‘Napaku’, 
which is a condition of health when the colour of the face is bad ; the mother becomes thin and 
loses vitality. Wliile many Kaw men have just one wife, it could not be said of the Kaws that 
they are a monogamous lace ; for many of them have two wives and others have three. The 
Lahus, their close neighbours, are a strictly monogamous race 
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16. A Note on the Indigenous Races of Banna. 

By Cajitain J. H. Green, F.R.A.I., I.A. 

Up to the present time, language has been the only basis of classification of the races and tribes of Burma. 
Linguistic evidence, valuable as it is, when used as the sole basis is liable to, and in the case of the races of 
Burma, has, I think, led to many errors in our racial classification. A linguistic connection definitely proves 
only a possible connection between the races, or the ancestors of the races in question or a connection between 
them and a third race. Language, however, does give us a hint regarding the probable migration of races as 
migrations of people and cultural waves are normally inclined to follow the paths of least resistance which are 
so often the paths of language affinities. 

Some of the races or tribes in Burma change their language almost as often as they change their clothes. 
Languages are changed by conquest, by absorption, by isolation and by a general tendency to adopt the 
language of a neighbour who is considered to belong to a more powerful, more numerous or more advanced 
race or tribe. 

To obtain more accurate knowledge of the inter-relationship and culture of our tribes, a study of ethnology, 
anthropology, and folklore is of the greatest importance. Unfortunately, practically nothing, so far, hM 
been done in this respect, and races are becoming more and more mixed, and the threads more and more 
difficult to disentangle. 

The large number of languages and dialects has, I fear, frightened would-be students. The variety of 
dialects and the resultant complex classification has tended to exaggerate our difficulties. If instead of 
searching for language similarities we had concentrated upon searching for similarities in body measurements, 
customs, laws, arts, and religious beliefs, etc., etc., we would find that the classification of our tribes into stages 
of cultural evolution would be considerably simplified. Such a classification would help the administrator 
and might indirectly save considerable friction and some punitive expeditions which are so often due to mis ■ 
understandmgs. For the administrator, a general knowledge of the culture of the people is, perhaps, of even 
greater importance than a knowledge of their language. I know of at least two cases where officers, who 
spoke the language of the people, got into trouble which finaUy necessitated punitive expeditions. Had an 
oflicer been transferred direct from the Colonial Service in Africa — where a training in anthropology is com- 
pulsory and had he realised what state of culture the people had reached, such misunderstanding would pro- 
bably not have occurred, although he knew not a word of the language. 

The unreliability of the language test for race has again become apparent in this census. Atsis, Lashis 
and Marus appear to have decreased, whereas it is more probable that they have declared themselves to be 
Kachins. The H amtiShanswho have migrated from Hkamti Long to Myitkyina have declared themselves 
as Shans. Many small tribes of the Shan States are recorded as Shans. 

The classification of the indigenous races has been further complicated as the names now applied to them 
are not their own names, but those given to them by their neighbours. In many cases these originated as 
terms of abuse. The words “ Kachin ”, “ Chin ” and “ Karen ” appear to be derived from three different 
pronunciations of the original Burmese word for the wild hill tribes — “ Kakhyen ”. 

The Shans, in the presence of the hill tribes, often politely call them “ Tai-Loi ” or “ Hkun-Loi ” — 
which means “ Hill Shan ”. They refer to the Kachins, however, behind their backs as “ Kang ” — Savages. 
The Kaohm passes the same word “ Kang ” on to the Chins. The Kachins call the Lachikaw “ Lashi ” — 
which name we have adopted, whilst the Nungs call the Yawyin Lashi ”. 

The Nungs call the Slians “ Muwa ”, whilst the Kachins call the Chinese ‘‘ Muwa ”, and so it goes on. 
In hardly any case are the people called by their own generic names. Generic names in some cases, however, 
do not exist. 

Racial Classification. — During the last fourteen years, I have spent considerable time studying and living 
amongst the wild tribes of Buima. On our eastern frontier, I have visited almost all the tribes from Tibet to 
Tennasserim and on the west many of the tribes on the Assam border. I have measured several thousand 
tribesmen and have particularly interested myself in their customs, arts and crafts and their physical pecu- 
liarities. I realise that I have been merely scratching the surface; for what is fourteen years’ spare time 
amongst about seventy tribes where one hundred and forty years’ whole time employment would be none too 
much ? 

All along the eastern frontier, I have been impressed by the Indonesian character of the people {see Plates 
and VHI) with undulating black hair often tinged with red, and with many cultural connections with the 
tribes of the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Indo-China, Melanesia and the Philippines. So strong has been the 
evidence, that I doubt if Southern Mongol blood does preponderate in Burma, although it is certainly a strong 
element. I think it probable that at any rate, the tribes of the Shan States, the Nmai Valley, the Salw'een 
Valley' and the Naga Hills are far more closely connected with the people of the south-east than has hitherto 
been considered to be the case. 

The Nagas, the Nungs (Lolo-Muhso Group), the Nmai Valley tribes (Burma Group), the’Bhamo and Shan 
States Kachins appear to me to be all related {See Plates I to XVIII). They all lie along a line of cultural 
migration. The House Homs, Types of Dance Poles, the Indonesian Loom, the Neck-tie Hoe, the Thom- 
lined fish trap are prominent amongst many peculiar connecting links. Their physical characteristics are 
similar. They are all lighthearted people and very different from the Chins and Hkahku Kachins {See 
Plates XIX to XXIIl), who are inclined to be sullen and arc totally different in appearance. Culturally, 
I would also put them ,nto the same categi.ry as the Kaws, Lahus, Was, Palaungs and Hill Karens. 

In the case of the Kachins, I am of the opinion that the Hkahku Kachins from the Triangle, the Hukong 
I'alley and from west of the Irrawaddy are a very different people from the Bhamo and Lashio Kachins 
although they all speak the same language. The two types of Kachins have often been described ; one as 
being markedly Mongoloid, the other a taller type with long, oval face, pointed chin and aquiline nose. These 
types are to some extent mixed south of Mytkyina but are separate people further north. The former are the 
tribes of the Nmai Valley and the latter the Hkahku Kachins (Compare Plates III and XXII). 

The Nung is, in appearance and character, identical with the Maru. The Maru has been put in the Burma 
Group because their language shows a close connection with Burmese ; few tribes are, however, less alike. 




Plate II. 

MARU GIRLS FROM NMAI VALLEY. 








Plate V 



PADAUV-7S FROMKARENNI 





















LISAWS FROM SOUTHERN SHAN STATES. 






Plate XIX. 
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The Hill Karens are another group which, I suggest, has been misplaced (Compare Plates XII and XXIV). 
Again in appearance, physique, and character they are very different from the Sgaw and Pwo, and, I think are 
related to the Yangsaks and Yanglaws with whom they are probably survivals of the Lawa tribes which once 
peopled the Shan States. Mr. Taylor’s explanation — that both the Brek Karens and the Was have possibly 
absorbed a pre-Dravidian stock represented by the Veddas of Ceylon and the Sakai of Malaya — would also meet 
the case. The fact remains that, in spite of any small language connection with the plain Karens, for all 
practical purposes the majority of the small HiU Karen Tribes appear to be more closely related to the Palaung- 
Wa Group. 

There also appears to be a close connection between the Nmai Valley people, the Bhamo and Shan States 
Kachins, and the Palaung-Wa Group and also some of the tribes of the Lolo-Muhso Group such as the Kaw 
and the Lahu. This connection, which is to me obvious, may also be accounted for by the same explanation — 
that they have all absorbed elements of another stock, possibly pre-Dravidian. 

A Caucasic strain appears amongst some of the Lisus and the Nungs (See Plates XV and XVI). 

In the case of Chins, a distinct change in appearance and general characteristics appears to take place 
south of the Haka Sub-division. 

To sum up, I think the following classification would be nearer the true racial classification judged by physi- 
cal appearance, body measurements, culture, customs, technology and the temperaments of the tribesmen. 
Language connections have been considered and have been rejected only when, in my opinion, other evidence is 
overpowering. 

Suggested Grmipmg of some of the Indigenous Races of Burma. 

Naga Group. 

Mishmi Group. 

Nmai Valley Group. 

Daru. 

Nung (Plate V). 

Tangsir. 

Khwinpaung. 

Atsi. 

Lashi. 

Maru (Plate II). 

Bhamo District Kachins. 

Shan States Kachins (Plate III). 

Palaung-Wa Group (Plates VI to VIII.) 

Hill Karen Tribes. 

Pyin. 

Malay Group. 

Mon Group. 

Man Group (Plates IX and X). 

Lolo-Muhso Group. 

Kaw (Plates XI and XII). 

Kwi. 

Ako. 

Lahu (Plate XIII). 

Lisaw. 

Lolo (Plates XTV’ to XVIII). 

Kachin-Chin Group. 

Dulengs. 

Hkahku Kachins (Plates XXII and XXIII) Kachins from west of Irrawaddy. 
Singhpos. 

Other Kachin Tribes. 

Northern and Central Chins (Plates XIX to XXI). 

Southern Chin Group. 

Chinbok and other Southern Chins. 

Karen Group. 

Sgaws. 

Paku. 

Pwo (Plate XXIV). 

Taungthu —Doubtful. They may belong to the Palaung-Wa Group. 

Tai Group (Plates XXV and XXVI). 

Some of the Tai races show a connection with the first seven suggested groups 
(Naga, Mishmi, Palaung-Wa, Malay, Mon, Man and Lolo-Muhso.) 

Note. — The letters and the numbers given above refer to the racial classification given on 
pages 242 to 245 in Part I of Imperial Table XVII. 
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17. Extracts from the Census Report on the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 1931. 

By M. C. C. Bonington. 

(a) Early References to the Andamans and Nicobars. 


ChviBg to their central position along the trade routes of India, Burma and the Far East, many mentions 
of the islands are found in ancient history. Their excellent harbours served both as a refuge in the monsoons 
as well as a place to replenish water supply. Like the Nicobars the islands are mentioned by Claudius Ptole- 
my (2nd Century) as Agmatae* while the Ai-ab travellers of the 9th Century mention them as Angamanain, by 
the Chinese Buddhist Monk I'Tsing (672), Marco Polo (1286), Friar Odoric (1322) and Nicolo Corti (1430). 
The earliest mention of the islands and their inhabitants hag been seen by some in the Ramayana of Hindu 
M^dhology which is regarded as indicating the inhabitants of the Andaman by its references to the ‘ Hanuman ’ 
or ‘ monkey peoples ’, the aboriginal antagonists of the Aryan immigrants in India. According to Temple 
(Census Report, 1901 ) the Malays refer to them as ‘ Handuman ’ a corrupt form of ‘ Hanuman ’ which has been 
carried down to them in story and tradition. Malays for many centuries used the islands for piratical pur- 
poses and for a trade m Andamanese slaves. These slaves found their way to the courts of Siam, Cambodia, 
and Indo-China fur many a century, thus naturally bringing about the deepest distrust and hostility on the part 
of the aborigines to all visitors to the islands. 

Owing to their situation in the middle of the Bay of Bengal, the Nicobars were along the ancient trade 
route to the East. The earliest mention of them is that made by the famous Chinese traveller and Buddhist 
monk I'Tsing in 672 A. D. who refem to them as the land of the ' Naked people ' (Lo-Jen-Kuo) and this seems 
to have been the recognized name of for them in China. Yule however identifies with the Nicobars 
the islands referred to by the Buddhist monk as ‘ Nalo-kio-ehen ’ (i.e., Narikel-dwipa or coconut islands) 
where the men are 3 feet high and had beaks like birds, no cultivation, and lived on coconuts. The beaks might 
be taken as an allusion to the protruding mouths developed by the betel-chewing habits of the Nicobarese. In 
A. D. 607, the Empress of China, Yang-ti, sent an envoy to Siam who reached the Nicobars, spoken of as 
the country of Rakshasas — meaning demons. He reported that the inhabitants W'ere very ugly, having red 
hair, black bodies, teeth like beasts and claws like hawks. Sometimes they visited Linyih (Champa) but 
traded at night, by day they covered their faces. 

The Nicobarese have also been identified with the “ Lankhabulus ” “ Langa balus ” or Najabalus (San- 
skrit 7iagna, /i«»ya-naked) of the “ Arab Relations ” 851 A. D. In Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, Volume 7, 
page 183, appears ‘‘ an account of the travels of two Mahomeddans through India and China in the ninth 
century ” translated by the Abbe Renaudot from the Arabic. The Nicobars here referred to as “Najabulus 
which are pretty well peopled ; both the men and the women there go naked, except the women conceal their 
private parts with the leaves of trees ”. Mention is also made that ambergris and coconuts are bartered by the 
inhabitants for iron. Gerini has fixed on “ Maniola ” for Kar Nikobar and " Agathodaimonos ’’ for Great 
Nikobar among the Satyrorum insulae of the 1490 edition of Ptolemy. Apparently Ptolemy however regarded 
' Agathodaimonos " and the “ Maniolae ” as an entirely different group. He mentions ten islands as called 

Maniolae .4s to the Satyrorum insulae he mentions that the inhabitants are said to have tails like these 
with which Satyrs are depicted. The Nicobar Islands also appear in the Great Tanjore Inscription of 1050 
as ■■ Nakavaram " or land of the Nakedf. 

8. Krislmaswamy Iyengar, Ph. D., in his contribution to the Journal of Indian History describes the 
overeeas expedition of Rajendra Chola II and includes among his conquests the Nicobars, Kar Nikobar 
appearing as Kardipa. Clreat Nicobar as Nagadipa, the whole being the islands of Naccavaram. This invasion 
has been fixed at the beginning of the 11th century. The name appears as Nocuveran, and Nicoveran in Marco 
Polo (1292) and Friar Odoric (1322) respectively. In the I5th and 16th century the islands are referred to as 
Nacabar and Nicubar by the Portuguese pioneers who attempted to try and evangelize them by means of mis- 
sionaries who had their headquarters in the neighbouring Mergui Archipelago. 

• Xote by Census Cummissioner for India.—" Agmatie " isa variant reading probably to be preferred to the more usual “ Aginnatie ’’ 
an obtious emendation on the variant readings is “ Agmnatm ", which brings us verv close to the Arabic dual Angamanain for Great 
and Little Andaman though in point of fact it is the islanders not the islands whom 'Ptolemy desenbed as Agmnatce. Yule however 
suggests a similar identification for the island next mentioned by Ptolemy- AgaMou daimonos, for which he would ingeniously read 
Ayduimonn^ Se-ios. gettmg thus still nearer to our “ Andaman ”. Apparently the Agmnat.e islanders are to be regarded as inhabiting 
both Agdaiiiionos A esos and the adjoining five Barussm islands, which Y'ule identifies with the Nicobars under their name of Lankha 
BalUi. 


t The Nicobars have always been identified vi'Hh Lankhdhalus oi the Arabs, A’ufamrom of the Hindus and Marco Polo’s A ec«- 
uruM. The name no cloubt survives in Nankauri. One is tempted to identify them with Ptolemy’s Nagadipa (as the island of the 
Naked. Nanga, not of Snakes) east of Ceylon, but the traditional identification is with the Satyrorum Insulae Tres ‘ the inhabitants 
of wliicli are said to have tails as the Satyrs are depicted,’ a reference perhaps to the tailed girdles worn bv the men Evdh the com- 
paratively recent Swedish navigator Keeping reported the Nicobarese to be gifted bv nature with anatomical tails (1647) An alter- 
native identification is w ith Ptolemy’s five Barus-sae islands (inhabited, of course, by anthropophagi), which may be taken to correspond 
well enough to leressa and the other islands of the Central Croup (ride supra, page 5.) Ij. H. H. 

(b) The Aborigines of the Andamans. 


The Negrito race is surmised to have been the earliest people to inhabit the continent of South Eastern 
Asia and of this race the Andamanese and the Semangs of the Malay Peninsula represent to-day perhaps the 
purest type. In the Philippines the Aetas are of the same origin but less pure in type, while traces of their race 

inbred with other tribes are represented in Malaya and are perhaps to be found in Assam and in the hills of 

Southern India. The chief characteristic of these peoples, a characteristic which is the key-note of Andamanese 

life, is, that they are naturally, " collectors of food, and not cultivators The .social units is the family, 

and they move in family groups, where game, fish and wild yams are easiest to obtain.” The many anthro- 
pological similarities of customs, religion, weapons, treatment of the dead, etc., point clearly to the definite re- 
lationship of the Andamanese to the aboriginal race inhabiting South Eastern Asia which is mentioned in 
Hindu Mythology. 


It is only ow ing to their unique position and complete isolation from the rest of the continent that their 
survival can be accounted for. 


The Andamanese are of two types : — (a) The coast tribes of South Andaman and all the tribes of Middle 
and North Andaman, (6) The Onges of Little Andaman, including the Jarawas of South Andaman and the 
Sentmelese of North Sentinel Island. 

The difference between these two types is distinct, both in features, mode of dress, structure, of bows 
and languages. Sir R. Temple in his Census Report, 1901, divided the first group into two sections The 
Aerewa or northern section containing the Chariar, Kora, Tabo, Yere and Kede tribes. The southern or. 
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Bojigngiji section containing the Juwai, Kol, Bea, Balawa, and Bojigyab tribes. This first group is however 
no longer an actuality. Its members have lost all cohesion since .some of the clans Lave entireiv died out 
while the remaining individuals marry irrespective of tribe, with however no contact with the Oiige-Jarawa 
group, who keep to themselves. ® oaiawa 

Fortunately v^.luable historical, anthropological and ethnological data oi this gioup have been recorded 
bv Man, Temple, Portman and Brown, so no further mention need be made of them. 

Southern group or Onge-Jarawa group is the only one which is stdl intact. These inhahit the whole 
of bouth Andaman, Kutland, Little Andaman and North Sentinel. In addition there was a fourth clan of i 
was on Jutland o wmen nothing has been seen since 1907. In that year a boy ct the clan was reported to be 
sta^ng with the Onges, but he escapwl before he was seen by the authorities. A smaU communal hut belontrm„ 
to those people however was seen. Tni hut was of the same type as that built hx the Onues but quite dillefeut 
to ihe .larawa comnranal huts ; nevertheless the Onges called them Jarawas and did nof claim anv relation 
ship with them. THIS IS mterestmg in view of the fact that the fouith clan of the Southern moup has not 
been again recorded, through Portman me.ntir.ns that the Rutland Jarawa.s were distinct from South Andaman 


_ Portman f iither opines that the Jarawas and Onges, were origin.aUy one people consisting of rr.mtaaa 
i.e., forest dweliers and ari/ofo, or coast dwellers and the.se tribes were the first to come in contam w,», 
settlers from 1 7S9-96 and that contact with cR ilization icdueed tlm group so comWer iblv that tl ec 1 1 

no longer hold tfieir own against the Aka-Bcas. Thu.s the tinge., c. .a.A-dXlLrsr eS 3 t P u 
Little Andaman, while the .Jarawas, forest dwellers, retreated to the interior of S.iRh vSaman r , “ 
is possible but it is uoubtliil whether tne separation to,.k place as recentlv as r,89-9fi for 'it', T"' ' 

many points of smiilmity between the Ouaes and .Jarawas -iMcl, entheiv semiraie them’ from the n her l'” T** 
manese of Great Andamin there are neverthcle.ss distinct aiUerences in ibalecc, custom; w caring appaie hous; 
eoMtouction, etc., wbi-nh mahe.s one believe that they have been .separated for more than a hurdrrf 

.c Difference, Bcics.-Th^ Tarawa, Onge and Sentinel islander’s bow is a ciirvedion.r bou- 

b fl - T tribes is S shaped and the xNorth Andaman bow though also S sha'ped s some^ 

what different froni that of the Southern Andamanese and is invariably in-. n-ced when unstrung The JaraTa 
bow though considerably longer, broader and heavier is similar to the Onge bow The Jarawa an i s 
bow s have similar patterns marked on them, while the Ouge bow has no special markings. ' ‘i^'-uunelese 

RasA-ef«.— The Onge-Jarawa baskets have a pointed bottom ami are coars-lv woven wbilr .. f 

„.i. . tak« .iib . t«k” 1. ,be b.„o.. ...d a..iv 'I iX ta I ;“a“ li, r 

tiiiolm 192/ was of very nne workmanship. oeii- 

Wearing Apparel— Tihe Onge-Jarawas do not wear the bustle {boci) on tlu-ir nosteriors as < 1-,. i x 
Andamanese do. They do not wear leaves in the front as the Bojigngiji, but loim tassels of fibr- 

and Sentinel islanders wear a short tassel and have also been found quite naked. ° 

Camee -The outrigger canoe of the Onges differs from those of the two Northern groups • tiie prow from 
which the turtle are harpooned is according to Portman of recent origin and copied from tlie 
pattern. The Sentinelese have a different type of canoe altogether turning upu^rl and cut t 

wU,h 1. not . good ... bo.,, .„<l odd only b. o'n Ih. .h.ilo^S *d,o™<lL; ItZd m. 
Jarawas have no canoe but build rafts for crossing the straits. ° “ island, ihe 

Jarawas and Onges construct large communal huts though differincr in shn UP Tt n 

sleep on raised cane platforms in the huts, while the Jarawas and Sentinelese sleep on the grou^nd The r 
mg groups have no communal huts now but ordinary thatched lean-to shelters. ^ ground. The remain- 

Semains of Anceeiore.— The Onge, Ja,Ta,wsLS and Sentinelese have never been found to Por- ti, , 

skulls of their rektions about with them, but part of the jaw-bone and other small holes The o^LTnro 
preserve the entire skull. It has however been found that the Sentinelese burv their infant, i ‘^tt ® 

groups® '•“°^ded of ^^' 0 ^ 0 * 

Dancing.— The Jarawas and Onges do not use speciaUy scooped out pieces of hoard for n -u x- 
upon when they assembk for dancing, although a Tarawa woman Ls been seen usi a hollow troe to dlnce'r 

The dances of the Onges and Jarawas are quite distinct from one anoth(*r Tlip Tarawee n j 
in their communal huts where they always keep a large number of bundles of’sufall 

purpose. The Coastal Great Andamanese usually use similir bunches of leave.s with which to^stT^ H u® 

in their turtle dance, hopping all the time on both feet in a bent down attitud- with the '-no, , 1 
The Onges dance m the open, men and women standing opposite each other bendin- thpi> kn ^ 7’"“ 
same time lifting their heels. Such dances have a seLal inspiraOon " 

of ti^=;;;E:,^hrrir:^trb;:r':r ease 

Sentinel showed they had been mainly used in shooting pigeon as they had a la;ge\Cubei"oVtmlnl.f hfrs 
adhering to the prongs. Perhaps part of theii- diet consists of .such meat, for the number of ni^on In u 
an island must be limited. On a visit to the island a few pig were however seen. ° ^ ^ 

jRamaje.— The Onges marry while young, the girls being ten or eleven years old and not p,-pp i 1 , 

This is not to be wondered at for Onge cMdren seem to know^l about sex matters which is perhaps RmtothM; 

living together in communal huts as weU as to the actions exhibited in their dances wfth thp Vi ^ 

seems to be no elaborate ceremony as with other Andamanese. Men on a casur^sR from ttS'vifi ^ 
are very often given a young girl* by an elder merely placing the man’s hand on the Mrl s wrist no 
spoken. The girl is quite docile and goes along but should the man let go, she will escape into to’e lunaT^ 
has to go home without her. Nothing is known about the Jarawas. into the jungle and he 

^ Greeting -The Onges unlike the Great Andamanese are completely silent when thev meet The re.; 
uents of a village when meetmg friends sit on the sand and the visitors sit on their laps ; thus'thev embS^e ^h 
other for several mmutes without saying a word and pass on from one person to the next until all 
embraced, both men and women. Nothmg is known about the Jarawas or Sentinelese. 


>It 


is probable that these Barriages have been arranged on prerioua riaita. 
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From general observation of the customs of the clans of the outer group, the Onges of Little Andaman 
and the Jarawas of South Andaman m,iy be classed as closely related. They a.re known to understand each 
other, whereas none of the friendly Great Andaman tribes understand either the Onges or the Jarawas. 

The Jiua->\ as of South Andaman and die Sentinelese are apparently very closely allied ; possibly the latter 
are Jarawas, who while, crossing filacpherso!. Straits on a raft were drifted out to sea by the tide and landed 
on Ivorth Sentinel Island. 

Portman also mentions the existence of an eremtaga clan of Onges on Little Andaman. This information 
was derived from some Andamanese who were left on Little Andaman for a short time. They had told 
him of men coming from the south who had larger bows than the Onges, and of similar length to the Jara-wa 
bow. A considerable portion of Little Andaman both in the Xorthem and Southern parts of the island has 
been surveved bv the writer, but no indication of a separate eremtaga clan was found. Its existence is 
therefore doubtful. Possibly tiie people belonged to a neighbouring sept, which had larger bows, for it 
happens that particular septs make larger bows when they are at enmity with another sept. On the other 
hand the island has not been completely explored, and the existence of an inland sept may still he found. 

ConcUmon . — Von Eickatedt, a German anthropologist who recently visited the Andamans, was also of 
the opinion that the Onge- Jarawas and the remaining Andamanese represented two different layers of the 
primitive Aegrito lace. He further mentioned that he noticed among the Onges of Little Andaman somatic 
influences of Arab and other alien origin whereas the Great Andamanese possessed a considerable mixture of 
Buimese and other elements. These elements he opined were due to shipwrecks. Von Eickstedt’s views 
and opinions require confiimation. It is however of interest to note that Portman found hereditary syphilis 
to be piesent among the race. Hr. Hutton suggests that Portman mistook yaws for syphilis, but the writer 
has nor noticed among the Onges the distinctive features of this disease which is frequent in the Xieobars- 
Further investigation is necessary to confirm either view. 

Of those Great Andamanese that the Cierm.an anthropologist saw, a very considerable number must have 
been half-breeds who differ from the pure-blooded Negrito both in facial features and in stature. The most 
noticeable diffeience between the hybrid and the pure Negrito lies in the hair, which is distinctly frizzly like 
that of the Papuan whereas the pure Negrito hair is curly and short, growing in what appear to he at first sight 
separate and as it were insulated tufts. This is especially remarkable in a few half-bred civilized women (of 
whom one is at school in Rangoon) who have allowed their hair to grow long, while those who retain their pri- 
mitive life keep it short. It is this feature of the hair and height of stature mainly which does not seem notice- 
able among the Onges in the somatic strain, so named, of von Eickstedt. Among the Great Andamanese, only 
one instance came to notice of a girl with undoubted Burmese features, but with the hair and skin of an Anda- 
manese, while one Onge was seen with frizzly hair. 

Dr. Hutton has suggested the aquiline nose noticed by von Eickstedt among the Andamanese may be the 
result not of an Arab mixture but of Papuan strain since the aquiline nose arising from a glabial depression is a 
typical Papuan feature. Since both Papuans and Negritos are branches of the Oceanic Negro family, an early 
connection between the two is not impossible and the hair in that case would probably conform to the 
negroid type. In connection with von Eickstedt’s remarks of difference in features among the Onges leading 
him to suspect somatic influences, it may be mentioned that similar difference, were noticeable among the An- 
damanese when these tribes were still pure and numerous. These differences exist also among the Jarawas. 

In 1 905 the writer of this report brought .3 Onges to Port Blair where they stayed for 3 or 4 months enabl- 
ing a vocabulary of some 350 words and some of the grammar to be recorded. Since that time relations have 
alwaj's been friendly. Parties have regularly landed on Little Andaman and presents have been freely distribut- 
ed. With the e.xeept ion of isolated cases they have showTi no signs of their former animosity. Occasionally 
a few individuals visit Rutland and come in contact with the Settlement but this is avoided as much as 
possible. 

In September 1930 three Onges from Hut Bay were persuaded to accompany thie writer to Port Blair via 
the Nicobars. They showed no alarm until they were frightened by the Nicobarese at Kar Nikobar. 
One man ran into the jungle and has never since been seen. As a small canoe disappeared at the same time, 
it was suspected that he tried to return to Little Andaman. 

The other two men could thereafter only be kept on board by restraint. During the night one successfully 
eluded the police and Andamanese guards and jumped overboard at sea, and must have been drowned. The 
third man also tried to jump overboard on several occasions and had to be locked up until taken back to Little 
Andaman. Their whole behaviour after first being frightened showed a very highly strung temperament. 
On subsequent visits it became apparent that news of the incident had spread all round the island, but the 
people were friendly and recognized that the officials were not to blame. 

It appears, however, that the wives of the two missing men were subsequently put to death by order of the 
headman of their sept. They are said to have been drowned by the other women of their own sept. 

Tribal Distribution . — Portman while at Little Andaman indentified six Onge septs. The other six men- 
tioned below are those which were foimd among the Onges who came to Rutland and the inhabitants of the west 
coast of Little Andaman. 


Ekdi. 

7. Totamadale. 

Palalankwe. 

8. Quingandange. 

Tokynia. 

9. Quananame. 

Tambebui. 

10. Yantige. 

Titaije. 

11. Tugalange. 

Tobechelebe. 

12. Chetamale. 


y.B . — There may be several unknown septa, in the interior, but mthing definite his ever bi;i found. 

CultU'-al Anthropology . — Little is really known about the cultural anthropology of the Onges, no doubt on 
tvccount of their comparative isolation and natural timidity. The few superficial cultural differences have 
already been remarked on, but a vast field of research awaits the anthropologist of the future.* Portman 
was able to collate a vocabulary of some hundred words of their language, but their psychology, morals, super- 
stitions, religious beliefs, or mythology have not yet been discovered and as a result are excluded from the 
following r-isunic- of their cultural developments. 


Providod, that is, that the Onge survives long enough. — J. H. H. 
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Oovernmenf and Tribal Oommunities.— Tjittle Andaman is divided between various septs, the names of 
which are found under the heading Tribal Distribution”. Each sept possesses a stretch of territory or hunt- 
ing ground which has definitely recognized boundaries. -Any intrusion on to this hunting ground is regarded 
as a sufficient occasion for the outbreak of inter-sept warfare, even though the different septs may he related by 
marriage. 

Habitation. — Each sept occupies a large circular communal hut which is generally built on the sea-shore, 
but it is not unusual, when the coast is exposed to the full force of the monsoon or in the season for collecting 
fruit and honey, for all its occupants to take to the jungle. These huts are ingeniously made, with a frame of 
circular cane-work rising to a point. Over this thatching is neatly bound. Around the hut are a series of 
small raised cane platforms used for sleeping purposes. Trophies-of the chase by way of ornament are susi)end- 
ed from the roof of hut. Buckets made of logs and sometimes of giant bamboo are found suspended 
in the huts as well as nets and baskets. The bamboos are collected on the shore, having drifted there 
from Burma. 

Tribal Oovernme,nt There is a nominal chief, but to use Man’s words while describing the Andamanese 

system of internal government “ Communism modified by authority ” holds sway ; a feature common to most 
primitive tribes. The elders of the sept undoubtedly possess an authority almost equal to that of the chief. 

Marriage. — Marriage is usually exogamous, sometimes the wife goes and lives with the sept of the husband 
and at other times the husband joins the sept of the wife. One or two cases are on record where man and wife 
are both of the same sept. The Onges marry quite young being perhaps only ten or eleven years old and not 
fuUy developed. The writer has on several occasions witnessed a marriage. The ceremony was very simple 
and consisted in an elder of the sept taking the wrist of his daughter and place it in the hands of the young 
man of the visiting sept. The girl then became his wife and he was free to take her away provided the girl 
did not release herself and run away in the interior, in which case she was free to go back to her sept. This 
actually happened in the wTiter’s presence much to the annoyance of the would-be husband. Consummation 
of the marriage and pregnancy likewise appear to take place before the bride attains maturity, and a woman 
may be a grandmother when she is 30 years old or younger. The average age attained bj' the healthy is 
perhaps not much more than 40 years, and persons known to the writer 30 years ago as children have within 
his knowledge declined and died when they were about 40 years old. 

Divorce. — To leave a wife appears to be a breaelf of tribal morality. The writer came across a case where 
a man deserted his wife and went to live with another sept. On his return to his own sept to live with his former 
wife he was much scolded by an old woman of the sept and was told to go away again. 

Death and Burial. — Nothing is known about the burial ceremony. They preserve the jaw-bones of 
deceased relatives, which is not unlike the Great Andmanese custom. 

. Ornaments and Attire. — The tinges possess no broad taseUed belts as common among friendly tribes of Great 
Andamanese, and their women-folk wear a tassel of yellow fibre in front in the place of the leaf worn by the 
women of the Great Andaman coastal tribes. The yellow dried skin of a dendrobium orchid is used for 
decorative purposes, while white clay is smeared by both sexes on their faces and bodj’ sometimes in oma 
mental patterns. 

Greeting. — The Onges are completely silent when they meet. The residents of a sept meeting friends sit 
on the sands and the visitors sit on their laps, thus they embrace, each other for about a minute without saying 
a word and pass on from one person to the next until all have been embraced, both men and women. 

Food. — Portman mentions the staple food of the Onge to be the seed of the mangrove boiled, as he always 
found it in their huts. Artocarpus fruit is eaten after roasting it on hot stones. Since their acquisition of dogs 
they have been able to obtain more readily the wild pig which have always formed their staple food. They are 
fond of turtle but not all know the art of using the harpoon. Turtle are much appreciated as presents. Their 
eggs are to be found on the long stretches of sandy beaches and are often seen in the huts hanging up in nets. 
The women catch fish almost daily in hand nets and these are dried and storerl. Portman argues that this is 
probably due to alien influence which ” they must have been in contact with at some previous period ”. 

Canoes. — The canoe-culture of the tinges is in a much lower standard than that of the Great Andaman 
tribes possessing neither the technique or the finish. The canoe is of the outrigger type like that of Great 
Andaman, from which it has been copied, since formerly, as recorded by Portman, their canoe had no prow. 

Bows. — The Onge bow resembles the European type of long bow but is much smaller and flatter. It is 
generally made of Mimusops littoralis and the string is made of fibre. 

Arrows. — For shooting fish and birds a multiple headed arrow is used, similar to that used on North 
Sentinel. The Sentinelese arrow is however barbed with small pieces of the wing bones of pigeons. 

Dancing. — The Onges dance in the open, men and women standing opposite each other bending their 
knees forward at the same time lifting their heels ; sexual thoughts are connected with such dances. 

Conclusion. — The Onges undoubtedly belong to the Eremtaga or Jungle dwellers division in contrast to the 
Aryoto or Coast-dwellers. They do not possess the skill and dexterity shown by the coast tribes of Great 
Andaman in fishing and turtling. As a type von Eickstedt places then as being the ” best representatives of 
the old tvpe of Negrito, being the least affected of all the tribes by changes due to contact with the outside 
world.” Despite their lack of contact with the outside world the Onges like the other Andamanese are un- 
doubtedly a dying race. Estimated figures for the last thirty years are unfavourable. 

Estimated. 

Census 1901 . . . . • • • . - • . • • • • • 67i 

Census 1911 .. .. •• -- •• •• •• •• •• 631 

Census 1921 .. .. .. .. -. -■ •• •• •• 346 

Census 1931 .. .. .. .. .. •• •• ..250 

A decrease of about 63 per cent, is hence shown in the last thirty years. 
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Experience has shown that the aborigine as a type is dying out whenever he comes in contact with civiliza- 
tion. In Little Andaman conditions are better than in Great Andaman owing to greater isolation from alien 
destructive influences, yet the numbers decrease year by year mainly from infections such as influenza intro- 
duced at times of contact with civilization. Some septs have almost completely disappeared during the last 30 
years. 

The Onges have not assimilated the vices of civilization in the same v, ay as the other Andamanese and 
every effort has been made by the local admmistration to keep them in their isolatic^n. 

Aole by CeiiSUd Commissioner Jor India . — the ihsappeaiance of aborigines is perhaps not an invariable concomitant of contact 
V ith a moie advanced culture. Such contact protvibly leads in all cases to a serious decline at first, but provided the tnbe in question 
can be saved trom exterm.ination for a jx'riod long enough to enable it to adapt itself to the change in its contacts and environment, 
the period of decline seems to give way again to one of increase. The Tasiuaniau is extinct but the ilaoii is at last reviving. In the 
case of the Andamanese the period required f or adaptation is likely to be abnormally prolonged on account of the exceedingly long 
period during w hich these islanders have been isolated in a peculiar ciiviionment of their o\\ u to w hich they have become specially 
adapted. Ihey appear incidentally unable to survive if without the shelter of the forest to which they have become accustomed 
^mde i^ortm&n. History of our Hehtions ivitk the Andantanese, bio). — J. H. H. 


Report on the blood grouping of the Andamanese. 

Copy of a Memobaxdum Xo. 3005, dated 18th March 1932, from the Senior Medical Officer, Port 
Bl.AIR, to the SrPERINTENDENT OP CENSUS OPER.ATIOXS, PORT Bl.AIR. 

The bloods of the Andamanese and others tested here showed that they all fell in group I, indicating that 
standard sera with which the te.sts were carried out were probably inert. Therefore sera of the following 
Andamanese were sent to Pasteur Institute, Rangoon, to have the tests carried out with the cells of known 
donors. The results are as follows : — 


1. Kin. Great Andaman .. .. .. .. .. ... Group III of Jansky. 


2. Dundey K. Gasay of Little Andaman 

3. Female Bora. Great Andaman . . 

4. Charaman of Great Andaman 

5. L^kla. Little Andaman . . 


Group I of Jansky. 
Group IV of Jansky. 
Group I of Jansky. 
Group III of Jansky. 


6. Ta Kie Keay Ganay. Little .Andaman . . . . . . . . Group III of Jansky. 

Rob by the Census Commissiorur for India . — Colonel R. B. Lloyd, I.M.S. the Impel lal Serologbt, tells me that Jansky’s group I 
corresponds to international group O. His II to international A, his III to international B, his IV to international AB. Group A U 
therefore not yet reported from the Andamans, but asgioup AB is present, it may be assumed to exist. Mydlarski working on Polish 
soldiers has corielated dilferent groups, with different head forms. Group A with meso-or sub-brachycephalic heads, group B with 
brachycephalic. group 0 with dolicho-and nicsocephalic heads. Kossovitch interprets these groups- 

Mongolian and Mtditerranean races, and points out that although the anthropoids may belong to any § . 

inclined to groujis li and AH, and gonlla> and chHr.i>anzees to groups O and A (keveu anthrcpclo^ ^ ^ 

nianese according tu Risley are all meso-or brachycephalic. — J. H. H. 


Nvtnhers of the Aboriginal Population. 

Of the aborigiufd population only the friendly Great Andaman tribes were counted, while the Onges, 
Jarawas and Sentinelese were estimated. 

The follow ing table gives the figures for the various friendly Andamanese tribes of Great .Andaman as they 
stood at the beginning of 1931 ; — 


Yere 



Men. 

9 

Women. 

20 

Boys. 

4 

Girls. 

1 

Half Bred .. 



2 

2 

6 

2 

Kora 



6 

12 

2 

4 

Kede 



, , 

1 



Half Bred .. 



1 

.. 



Chariar 



4 

4 



Half Bred . . 






1 

Balawa 







Half Bred .. 



1 


1 


Bojigyab 



1 




Tabo 



1 

5 


. . 


Total Pure Bred 


21 

42 

6 

5=74 


Half Bred 


4 

2 

7 

3=16 




25 

44 

13 

8=90 


The total is only 90 against 209 in 1921 or a decrease of 57 per cent. During the preceding decade the 
decrease amounted to 54 per cent. The causes for the decrease have been explained in the chapter 
on the Andaman Home. It is certain that very few pure blooded Andamanese of the friendly Great Anda- 
man tribes will survive another decade. Most of these Andamanese have lost tribal cohesion but they never- 
theless often cling to some extent to their territory. For instance the writer failed to persuade a solitary 
couple at Port Cornwallis to join the remaining friendly tribes at Havelock in order to be able to give them 
some medical attention, w hile a few Chariars from Landfall island could only be persuaded to hve at Havelock 
during the monsoon on the promi.se that they would be taken to Landfall after the monsoon. It was desirable 
to bring them away from Landfall as some suffered from diseases which refjuired medical treatment. 

Table showing the estimated population of Onges, Jarawas, and Sentinelese : 

1921. 

1. Onges . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 346 

2. Jarawas .. .. .. .. .. JI 4 

3. Sentinelese .. .. .. .. .. __ J 27 


1931. 

250 

70 

50 
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The Onges . — The Unges were estimated in 1921 at 34t) persons. In the present census they were estimated 
at 250 persons onlv. There has been a considerable decrease in this population mainly from deaths due to 
influenza and malaiia which caused several septs on the south and west coast almost to disappear while most 
of the children at Jackson creek were found to suffer from enlarged spleens so badly that they could only walk 
with difficulty. The present estimate may however be on the low side and it is hoped to verify it in the coming 
cold weather. 

The Sentinelese . — Very little is known of the number of aborigines, which inhabit Sentinel Islands. Like 
the Jarawas they are entirely hostile. The present estimate of 50 persons is made on conclusions arrived at 
from several visits during the last decade and after counting the number of huts found and the sleeping places, 
Though the previous census showed 117 persona there has not necessarily been a decrease in the population, 
as even for that census no accurate data was available. It is believed that the population is stationary for the 
Sentinel islanders have been kept free from direct contact with civilization. 

The Jarawas . — The Jarawas have been estimated at 70 persons only while the previous census showed 114. 
It is assumed that there has been some decrease in the Jarawas because quite a number of adults were killed or 
seriouslv wounded by Captain West’s party in 1925. Apart from this the population like that of the North 
Sentinel is probably stationary. It does not necessarily follow that there has been a reduction in numbers of 
44 persons during the decade, because the number estimated depends a great deal on individual opinion. The 
writer has often been through their territory and counted the huts and sleeping places and on this the present 
estimate is based. 

Note, by Census Cotnmi-s-iomr for India . — Mouatm 1858 computed the number of Andamanese on Great And.iman alone at .5.CM50. 
Homfray in 1867 put it at 8,01 id and considered that the race was hecominge.\tmct. The eailie.st estimate of the total Andamanese po- 
pulation on which any rcli.ince con be placed is that of E. H. Man who estimated their niiniber in 1 88.3 after “ the ascertained ravages 
of certain epidemics ” at a maximum of 3,50(1 of wdiich 2,000 were accounted for by the coastal tribes of Great Andaman and the 
remaining 1,500 (or possibly 1.000 only) by the Jarawa or Onge tribei of the interior of Great Andaman, of Little Andaman and 
of North Sentinel island. Portman writing at the end of the century after many year’s intimate acquaintance with the Andamanese, 
put their total numbers in 18.58 at the date of their first contact with the British at 8,000. This estimate was regarded by Sir Richard 
Temple as too high and in his census report on the Andamans in 18JI he estimated the total normal population of the islands up to 
1858 at not more than 5,000 and the reasoned considerations on which he based that estimate will he found in chapter 1 of his 1001 
Census Report. His estimate has been criticised by .4. R. Brown, hut as this writer had no experience of the Andam.ins remotely 
comparable with that of Portman, Man or Temple hw criticisms in this respect carry little weight. Accepting therefore Sir R. 
Temple’s conservative figure for the Andamanese population in 1858, we arrive at the following comparative numbers : — 



Tribe. 


In 1858. 

In 1883. In IfiOL 

In 1811. 

In 1!>21. 

In 1831. 

Chariar 



1001 


38 

36 

17 

A 




500 


06 

71 

48 

24 






48 

62 

18 

6 

Yere 



700 

1 

218 

180 

101 

46 

Kede 



500 

2,000 -( 

58 

34 

6 

2 

Juwai 



300 


48 

9 

.> 

0 

Kol 



100 


n 


0 

0 

Boiigvab 



3X» 


^50 

36 

9 

1 




.>00 


37 

1 ') 

r 


Balawa 



.. 300^ 


1 if» 

15 

4 


Onge 

Jarawa 



700 

y 1,250 

r 673 

631 

346 

250 



600 

1 .58.5 

231 

231 

120 



Total 

. . 4,8t'0 

3.250* 

1 .8S2 

1.317 

786 

460t 


'This devastatmg fall in the numbers of the .Andamanese in less than 75 years of cont.ict with administration paralyses comment, 
but it is impossible not to agree with von Eickstedt's view of the ' -Andaman Home ' [lolicy. The relations with the (Anges prove that 
the method was not without alternative. — 1. H. H. 


* The intermediate figure between Man’s m.tximum and his inimmum. 

■f Clf whom 16 Great .Andamanese are half-hied. 

(c) Anthropology of the Nicobats. 

Owing to territorial distinctions the Nicobarc.se are divided by ctistoms. manners, physical and linguistic 
characteristic.s into groups. These group.s are : — 

I. Kar Nikobar 

II. (a) Chaura 

III. (6) Teressa 
(c) Borapoka 

IV. (d) Nankauri 
(e) Kamorta 
(/) Trinkat 
(ji) Kachal 

V. (a) Little Nikobar .. .. .. .. ..'I 

(b) Pulo Milo .. .. .. .. .. .Southern group. 

(c) Great Nikobar (coastal tribes) .. .. ..J 

(d) Kondul. 

VI. The Shnmpen of the Interior of Great Nikobar. 

Anthropologically and ethnologically the Nikobarese have many point.s of affinity with the Indo-Chinese 
Race as distinguished from the Tibeto-Burmeseand Malay tribes, and their manners and custoffl.s point to an 
eastern rather than an Indian origin. 

S. H. Roberts in h's Population Problems of the Pacific mentions waves of raicration which took place 
towards the Pacific, in the fifth and thirteenth centuries from Indonesia. TTidouhtfHlly. there were even earlier 
migration.s from the mdn land to the islands and it is not improbable tint such mi/rations took place from the 
Penano Peninsula in tlie fine weather of the north-east monsoon for whjch the Nikobars would be a natural 
destination. All the Nicobarese are excellent sailors and build large seaworthy ..rtrigaer eanocs comparable 
with Hawaiian, Tahitian, Fiji and Maori types in which Cook in 1777 found Tahitians as far as 2(X) !eagu:«from 
home. 

M53CC 


Northern group. 

V Central group. 

j 
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There can bo no doubt that the Nicobarese of the different islands have various mixtures of foreign blood 
■which has been introduced at a date considerably later than the migrition. In the people of Chaura, possibly, 
the 'unest t'l'pe is represented, on account of their exclusiveness and isolation. In them the highest form of 
Xiciibarese culture is found as tveli as a tribal and economic organization superior to that of the other islands. 
This exclusiveness is due to their refusal to allon' any foreigners to remain on their islands and even within the 
last 40 veai-s thev are known to have killed two large canoe crews of Nicobarese who had come for pots and 
could not leave owing to a change in the monsoon. Although this never had come to the notice of the 
administration, it is" admitted by the Chaura people and substantiated by John Richardson, the Nicobarese 
Honorarary Ta'hsildar of Kar Nikobar, whose father was one of the massacred crew. 

Owinv to their position the Northern group as exemplified in Kar Nikobar appears to have assimilated 
a certain amount of Burmese blood while in the south the influence of the Malay is very noticeable. Pere 
Barbe in his monograph on the Nicobar Islands in 1846 states that the natives of Kar Nikobar have a tradi- 
tion that thev are Burmese, who owing to rebellion were forced to fly from Tenasserim and seek safety in the 
Nicobars. This theory has very many supports both anthropological and philological to bear it out. 

The Kar Nicobarese hold themselves to be descended from a man and a bitch, who got afloat on a raft. 
Dr. Hutton has recorded a similar belief in the Naga Hills, where such an origin is ascribed to Europeans, 

and points out that in Purohas' Pilgrimage (Volume V, Chapter V), “ The Peguans ascribe 

their ori'fln to a dog and a China woman, which escaped shipwrec ”. The stoiies are of the same nature and 
are probably of the same .source, and were no doubt taken by a branch of the Mon race to the Nicobars to- 
gether with'the ilon language which is still spoken. Young Kar Nikobar women when dressed in Burmese 
costume can hardly be clistinguished from Burmese or Talaings. The Talaings speak a Mon language and are 
not identical with the Burmese by race, though now much mixed up with them, but there is evidence of later 
mim-ation bv the Burmese race proper for in Kar Nikobar, there is a village Oung Chun, Burmese for coconut 
island, the> inhabitants o' which are said to have arrived about 100 yeare ago ; the Kar Nicobarese indeed 
assert that they killed several of them as they were cruel and obnoxious generally. 

The doll's ear head band of the Kar Nicobarese is supposed to represent the canine ancestress’ ears 
and the Ion v end of the loin cloth her tail. Dr. Hutton mentions a resemblance between some forms of Konyak 
Nana head-°ear and that of the Nicobarese. The Cliaura people assert that the reason for the Kar Nicobarese 
being avci-se to dog's flesh is their presumed descent from a man and a bitch. In contrast the Chaura people 
themselves eat dog's flesh which suggests that they and the Kar Nicobarese claim a different origin. 

The strongest link which binds the chain of Nicobarese affinities to the Indo-Chinese gi’oup is that formed 
bv the philology of the Nicobarese language. Various grammars and vocabularies have been prepared in the 
past by missionaiies, officials, and others of tlie Nankauri dialect of the Central group. So far the Rev. G. 
Vhiteiicad is the only person who has collected that of Kar Nikobar. 

Amonv the many differences which exist between the islands the chief one is linguistic. Some six dis- 
tinct dialects are in existence, though four of these, those spoken in Chaura. Teressa and the Central and 
Southern aroups iiiiaht he legarded as one, though there arc distinct differences, due no doubt to the operation 
of “ tabu " on words which here, as in various other regions where scattered communities exist speaking an 
unwritten language, and having infrequent means of intercourse and communication, has effected constant 
changes in tlic languages. 

The best attempt to reproduce the dialect is E. H. Man’s dictionary of the Central Nicobarese language 
1889. This has been identified by the great philologist Pater Schmidt and by Sir G. A. Grierson, as ha-ving 
“• affinities xuth the Indo-Chinese language as represented now-a-days by the Mon or Taking languages of Ten- 
asserim and Malay Pcnin.siilar and Khmer languages of Cambodia amongst civilized peoples, and by a number 
of uncivilized tribes in the Malay Peninsula. Philologically the language is invaluable, as owing to isolation 
and inconsiderable misce.^enation. it i.s the ' true probable basis for the philology of the languages of the Indo- 
Chinese family’'. Lieutenant-Colonel P. T. Gurdon m the Khasis ” (1914) quotes Pater Schmidt that 

“ Khasi po.sse.sses many words in common n ith Mon or Taking, Khmer, etc and to 

a lesser degree xvitli those ^Malacca and the Naucowry language of the Nicobar Islands.” 

The Central Groups. 

Trace.s of miscegenation m the C’entral group are most noticed at Teressa and Nankauri. In Teressa 
South Indian influence is predominant, the features and general pliysiognomy of some of the people pointing 
to a stroiicr South Indian mixture at some period. The top tuft of hair, the “ tiki ” of the Hindu, is usually 
worn bv males from childhood. They powder their head with a red powder and apply a concoction of tur- 
meric to their body for medicinal purposes. It is po.ssible that this has originated from Hindu customs, besides 
the t'cneral cast of feature and colour of the skin of some of the youths is such that they would not be dis- 
tinguished from others on the streets of Madra.s There are undoubtedly traces of old Hindu 

colonization in the Nicobars which i.s .stated to have existed 900 years ago when King Rajendra Chok II 
invaded Sumatra and the Nicobars, vide S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Ph. D. “ Journal of Indian History ” 
Bajendra, the Gangaikanda Chola. 

At Nankauri harbour anthropometrical measurements were taken which induced Dr. Naidu to believe that 
a mixture of nordic blood was present. According to history, the Nicobars were at various times during the 
last 300 years visited by European vessels, Dampier in particular giving a long and interesting description 
of his visit there in 1688. It is possible that the nordic shape of head noted in Nankauri may be accounted 
for by the former presence of a Danish garrison. A legend is current among the people of Teressa that the 
people of Nankauri are descendants of Malays who visited the islands on a fishing excursion and lost their 
boats. 


The Southern Group, 

The diverse differences between the inhabitants of the Northern, Central and Southern groups have given 
rise to a number of theories as to whether the Nicobars are inhabited by two different peoples, or the original 
inhabitants and an invading race or whether they are one people who have changed o-wing to successive in- 
fluences of foreign blood. Boden Kloss advance.^ the theory in his “Andamans and Nicobars” “that the 
islands rvere originally peopled by a race of Malaj.s who were gradually driven south by the immigration from 
the coast of Burma of the Indo-Chinese settlers, but that, in the process, there was a certain fusion of races 
which w ould account for the Malay element in the Nicobarese of to-day ”. The Shompen* or inland tribe of 


* Vide below. — The Shoin-Pen. 
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Great Nikobar are the last element of the Malay race, who were enabled to hold off the invaders, and maintain 
a separate existence in the dense forests of the interior of that island. Kloss also mentions a possible mixture 
by immigration in remote times from Southern India, to account for the dark skin, and curly or wavy hair 
met with among the Shompen. He further substantiated this by pointing out that the skull is brachyce- 
cephalio with marked prognathism ; the type of people approaches very nearly to that described by Herr 
Baelz as typical of the Japanese of the lower Malay type, i.e.. Pithecoid. 

This is supported by E. H. Man who notes that the differences are both racial and linguistic between the 
coastal and Pen tribes though the Shom-Pen are fairer than Malays. He holds that the Shom-Pen were the 
original inhabitants of Great Ni'.obar and that at a later date they were di’iven into the interior b\' ahens, more 
powerful than themselves, who were wrecked on their coasts. Sir R. Temple in his 1901 report, page 200 
contradicts this, stating that there is no radical uiiicrence between a Shom-Ptn and other Nicobarese. The 
differences are merely such as exist between islands and as are to be expected among people living an almost 
isolated existence. 

During the visit of the Census party to Great Kikcbar, a Shom-Pen village on the Alexandra river was 
visited and anthropometric measurements taken of a dozen individuals. As a type they appeared to be totally 
different to other Nicobarese and the men possessed distinct features. Some resembled the Papuan while the 
women had Mongoloid features and often the epicanthic fold. Several male children on the other hand showed 
features very suggestive of South Indian blood. 

While the coastal tribes of Great Nikobar exhibit ail the characteristics of a mongrel Malaj- race, the 
Shorn Pen with their more primitive culture and nomadic habits are distinct and differ from the remaining 
groups and are really not part of the social economic group cither. They alone of all the groups do not use 
Chaura cooking pots, while tlie “ hentas and hentakois ” and other signs of spirit propitiation and devil soarers 
common in the houses of the coast dwellers are absent in the crude huts of the Shom-Pen. 

With the exception of Chaura there is a considerable mixture of Malay, Chinese, Pre-Dra vidian and even 
Indo-European blood in the Central and Southern groups. At the present day Chinese influence is most ap- 
parent in the south and in parts of the Central group, where possessing most of the trade, the Cltinese have 
families of hybrid stock. 

The different ossuary practices prevailing on the islands of Kar Nikobar, Chaura, Teressa with Bompoka 
and Nankauri with the Southern group, indicate however the possible presence of different original stocks. 
Further details are given in the section on Ossuary Practices. Dr. Hutton has suggested that the practice of 
ancestor-worship and of preserving the bones of the family in little coffins in the dwelling houses, as prevails 
in Teressa and Bompoka, has Melanesian associations. Anthropological researclies in the Paciiic and Mela 
nesia, e.g.. Argonauts of the Western Pacific by Malinowski, etc., reveal an environmen*' and culture presenting 
many similarities to those found in the Nicobars, and point to a possible former connection. 

During the Census some 200 anathropologioal measurements were taken, whioli were sent to the Calcutta 
Museum, and have been analysed by Dr. Guha as follows : — 

“ Though the Nicobarese are generally known to belong to the Mongolian stock, accurate information 
regarding their somatic characters was lacking due to the absence of definite metric data. The 
measurements of 121 males and 50 females on which the present analysis is based will go a great 
deal in removing this want. 

“The mean stature of 121 males is 1589-25 which places the Nicobarese among the short-statured 
people, though not quite so short as the Andamanese. The proportion of the breadth of the 
head to the length is 76-76 and the auricular height is 127-14. The above figures show that the 
Nicobarese are not brachycephalic as is commonly supposed, but mcsocephalio with a relatively 
high head. The nose verges on platyrrhiny, as the mean basal index of 83 - 87 indicates, with a 
sunken bridge (mean orbito-nasal index 111-81). The face is low but broad, the mean total and 
upper facial indices being 82-08 and 48-05 respectively. The maximum bixygomatio diameter 
is as high as 138-31 and the bigonial breadth 102-26, showing that the face is of the -square 
shape.” 

The Shom-Pen of Great Nikobar. 

Contact with the Shom-Pen or inland tribe of Great Nikobar has been of an extremely desultory nature. 
With the exception of Mr. C. W. B. Anderson’s exploration of Great Nikobar in 1905, no prolonged stay has 
ever been made among the people. Visits have always been short, limited to a day or two, and in reality little is 
known of their customs and habits, leaving an important field of research for the anthropologist of the future. 

History . — The existence of an inland tribe in Great Nikobar was first mentioned by Paster Rosen, a Danish 
missionary in 1831. In 1846 Admiral Steen Bille paid the first recorded visit. When the islands were amiex- 
ed by the British Government Mr. do Roepstorfl, officer in charge, paid three visits finding a temporary encamp- 
ment, and was accompanied on one occasion in 1881 by the Chief Commissioner, Colonel Cadcll. Mr. Man 
first visited them in 1884 and was subsequently much in contact with them. His researches together with 
those of Boden Kloss and Anderson afford the only available data. 

The Shom-Pen are divided into a number of small communities or septs, each sept living within its own 
territory and rarely leaving it except when bent on a raiding expedition. Constant feuds have been main- 
tained for generations between the coast people an.kthcse inland tribes, and have resulted in the evacuation 
of the East Coast of Great Nikobar by the Nicobarese. Ethnologicaily the Shom-Pen are a problem. They 
differ from the coast tribes both racially and iin-guistieally. and among themselves present several distinct tj-pes. 
The researches of Boden Kloss show a dark skinned people with curly or wavy hair, indicating a Malay type 
with possible pre-Dravidian miscegenation. Man holds they were in no way allied to Negritos, being fairer 
than Malays. Observations made by the Census party, which eucouutered a village community on the 
Alexandra River, found no signs of curly or wavy hair, but a dark skiimed people, with features among 
adults reminiscent of the North American Indian, a-.il features of young boys suggestive of possible pro- 
Dravidian affinities. Again on the Bagmar River, fair Shom-Pen were found with curly hair. 

Concerning the internal organization of the Shora-Pen very little is known, but as far as oouia be judgad 
the same communal spirit exists which is so marked among the other Nicobarese. In their habits they are as 
nomadio as the Andamanese and move from one place to another directly the supplies of game and fruit 
in their vicinity are exhausted ; yet they keep strictly within the territories of their sept. 

n2 
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Habitations . — Huts are of a far more primitive and coarser type than those found in the rest of the Nico- 
bars. There are two species. The first a lean-to of the pent roof type, raised three or four feet from the ground 
and thatched with long leaves of the areca palm. These are only constructed when a stay of a short nature 
is intended. The second, of a pennanent nature, consists of an erection on posts some eight or nine feet from 
the ground, access to which is obtained by means of a ladder. The village community found on the Alexandra 
river liad thatched theirs with long leaves of the areca palm, but ilan mentions in his monograph on the Shom- 
Pen that roofing is often made of the spathe of the bark of the areca augusta. In 1905 Anderson noticed 
that the sites for permanent habitation were always well chosen for defensive purposes and were surrounded 
by a slight stockade, which fact a fiords evidence of intcr-sept warefare among the Shom-Pen who wonld never 
have wonied about the possibilities of an attack by the coastal Nicobarese on the inaccessible villages in the 
interior. A third type of hut is also fon.nd built in trees and was noticed on the Dagmar river and by Boden 
Kloss on the Galathea River. 


There is no segregation of sexes in the huts or at meal times. Within the huts reed mats were observed 
and short lengths of wood which probably served as pillows. All cooking is done either within the hut or in 
a neighbouring shelter constructed for the purpose. The cooking pot is made of stout bark, later identified 
by r>r. King as ( ’alopliyllene. Lengths of bamboo {hamhusa gigantia) with piereed inter-nodes are used for 
the storage of water. Beneath the hut a species of fencing is often erected to act as a cage for any wild pig 
captured, but of recent years owing to greater contact with the coastal people, domestic pig and dogs have 
lound their nay into Shom-Pen encampments. 

[“ The family cooking pot of the Shom-Pen is ingenionsly constmeted from large strips of bark of two 
distinct kinds. One strip is folded lengthwise with the rough surfaces outwards to form a large trough, the 
folded ciids being inserted into split stakes. The sides are then built up with the other strips, in pairs, and the 
open enas also inserted into split stakes, and the whole tightly bound, strips of cane being passed round from 
stake to stake, along the overlapping edges as well. The stakes are driven into the ground such a distance 
apart as to cause a bulge in the bark. The edges are bound with the leaves of sterculia. A small cane basket 
inserted into the bottom of the vessel completes the structure and serves the purpose of more easily lifting out 
the contents when cooked.”— C. W. B. Anderson Exploration of Great Nicobar, 1905.] 

Both men and women are now in possession of loin-cloths obtained from the trader through 
the coast inhabitants, but formerly both sexes wore a species of bark-cloth around the loins. The bark of 
‘ celtis vestmentaria ’ is obtained and subjected to repeated blows with a large stick. The substance is then 
immersed continually in water till all the hard substances are removed. When thoroughly phable, it is 
stretched out to dry, presenting a fine tissue. The length of the bark used by the women as a skirt is from 
6 ft. to 8 ft. Jong and from 2 ft. to ft. broad — ( Women of the Mintira Ounong Burmen, Jour. TnrHau Archi- 
pelago, 1847, page 253). Tneholesoftheeararepiercedandenormously distended, as strips of bamboos as 
much as 3" in circumference are inserted, and act as a receptacle for betel leaf and other odds and ends. Bead 
tiecklets. and armlets are also much worn. A spathe band or piece of cloth is bound round the head to keep 
the hair in position. 

Cultivation . — Cultivation is of an extremely crude end primitive type, reminiscent of that of the Tapiroa 
of Kew Guinea. A sharp stc.ke with the point hardened in the fire, serves as the sole agricultural implement.* 
Yams, edible roots, a coconut tree or two, pandanus, areca and plantain trees are planted, small fences being 
erected around the ymns and edible roots to protect them from the depredations of both wild and tame pig. 
Betel is much chewed by both sexes, causing a prognathic deformation and blackening of the teeth. Lime is 
obtained by burning .shells collected on the sea-shore. 

Death.— The dead are buried in a sitting posture with the hands lashed together near the mouth in which 
pulp of pandanus is placed. The body is not subsequently disinterred as among other Nicobarese. Accord- 
ing to Anderson, a year later a large feast accompanied by dancing is held, lasting some six to eight days to 
which all neighbouring septs are invited. The camp is immediately deserted and never occupi^ again, all 
septs being informed of the fact, it is however re-visited so that any ripe fniit from the plantations may be 
collected. 


Marriage.— \ery little is known about customs relating to marriage, rehgion and death. Anderson men- 
tions the existence of a • meluana ' or witch doctor, which h- ascribes to the influence of the coast people 
Marriage as a rule is arranged by the parents, and the girl is handed over to the parents-in-law after she is 
weaned. This lends gicat support to information gathered by the Census party that the Shom-Pen seU 
their children to the coast people for a dah and three fathoms of cloth per child. The child grows up with the 
family but as.sumes the position of a servant and in most cases subsequently marries into the family. 

Canoes.— The Shom-Pen have small canoes made by themselves from 6 to 10 ft. in length but they only 
use them on the rivers and never venture out to sea. Occasionally they help the coast people in the coMtruc- 
tion ot a canoe. Ihe canoes are roughly made possessing neither the technique nor the finish of those made 
by the const people. 


11 capons.- Neither the bow nor the Nicobarese cross-btw is known amongst the Shom-Pen The only 
weapon is a wooden pointed spear {hin-yuan) of areca wood which is notched on the upper parts to 
serve as barb^ Of late years iron has been obtained to make these spear heads, and dahs are also obtained 

‘b II fi if ® K r it turtle, snakes, frogs, birds, lizards, crocodiles, fresh-water fish, 

sM-fish, honey, yams, bulbs of the ra?a*uw, spathes of the areca, fruit of the nipa palm, plantain, pandanus, 

coconut and above all wild pig. Pigs are either staked and speared or hunted down with do>rs wMe birds 

such as the megapod are snared. Pish are either speared or caught by means of a network ofVamboo nlaoed 
across the stream at low tide, enabling the fish to be easily securedf Another vefy commonZthod i^^^^ 

Sww“w^^ ^-'-on was told that 

have come to the notice of the Administration, although the inland tribes are to be trusted at no ti^e Th^ 

agpssive party were always the Shom-Pen who came to the coast in search of iron and cloth f ttlfii ^ 
^ge when the menfolk were away, k^g the remaining inhabitants, and plundering the huts ” E^h 
v^ge IS however on friendly terms with some sept of the Shom-Pen with whom they barter for rattan 
obtain permission to make canoes in the jungle. rattan and 

s tick ■“ of bouthem mma, whose solei^plement is a digging 
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In this they are often helped hy the inland sept who expect hoth payment for their labours and an extra 
present for the permission to make the canoe, this present being a form of royalty. The rattan is purchased 
in bundles from the Shom-Pen and form the chief export of Great Nikobar not only to the rest of the Nicobars 
but to Penang and Singapore where it commands a high price. The practice of selling their children has caused 
the tribes to come much more in contact with the coast people of recent years, and it is not unusual to find several 
Shom-Pen at Kondul and in coast villages of Great Nikobar. The children appeared to be quite happy and 
beyond having to perform numerous domestic duties are treated as one of the family. There is however a 
danger of their being exploited, as the Chinese captain of a junk at Nankauri said he could easily procure them. 

Conclusion . — So far there is very little known either of the economic prospects of Great Nikobar or of the 
anthropology of its inland tribe. An untouched field of research awaits the future investigator, who, hy 
staying among the people for many months, might be able to learn their language and record a great deal of 
valuable anthropological data. 

Internal Oovemment and Social Organization. 

The Nicobarese are divided in their various islands into a series of communities or clans which find ex- 
pression as a unit in the village. To borrow a phrase from Sir R. Temple “ Government is in fact simple de- 
mocracy bound by customs ”. Though there is this detribalization, which finds expression in the complete 
independence of the individual, yet there are customs and uses which form unwritten tradition, to which the 
individual must bow. Throughout the islands, with perhaps the exception of Chaura, the govenment of the 
village lies essentially in the hands of the elders of the village rather than a head-man. The headman is usually 
an individual who owing to his superior wealth, symbolised in the number of his pigs and the size of his plan- 
tations, has reached a position of influence within the community. This position of influence is almost 
invariably hereditarj’. He is in most oases nothing more than primus inter pares who acts as the mouthpiece 
of the elders of the village. As an individual, his personality and wealth alone will increase or decrease the 
practical value of his position. 

Within the clan or village a patriarchal family system holds sway. Owing to the procedure of inheri- 
tance, a number of individuals are economically dependant on the owner of the land and plantations ; thus 
a whole village consists of a number of households, each head of a household having a large number of depen- 
dents both male and female. In return for their sustenance, these individuals are at the beck and call of the 
head of the house, performing all domestic duties for him, such as feeding his pigs, cultivating his planta- 
tions, building his huts, preparing his canoes, etc. The whole is remarkably akin to the feudal system except 
that the sustenance of the individual replaces the land tenure. 

The prestige and influence of the headman has always been encouraged by the Administration, which 
presents him with a flag {‘ Union Jack’), a letter of appointment and a book in which all vessels and visitors 
can record their visits. 


Each head of a family has a recognized position within the community as an elder, and it is before a council 
of these elders that all questions of weight and inportance are decided which concern the general welfare 
of the community at large. The elders can also hear disputes and possess certain primitive powers, mention 
of which is made under *■ Tribal Law and Justice”. In Kar Nikcobar, and to a lesser degree in the other 
islands excepting Chaura, tribal administration in the general run of community life, has lost its former power 
whereby the interests of the clan were safeguarded. Contact with the trader and civilization seems to be elimi- 
nating those economic and social qualities which are such an essential factor in the existence of a primitive 
race in its fight against the forces of civilization symbolised in a superior culture. 

Owing to its position and size, which involve no commercial possibilities, Chaura has never really come in 
direct contact with the administration, or under its influence. The people being the purest of the race, have 
an intensely rigid and complicated tribal organization, in which the authority of and dependanee on the Chief 
or Captain of the village stand out. All points and decisions are referred to him by the community, and he 
tettles all disputes deciding what the punishment of the individual should be. 

The appointment of an Assistant Commissioner at Kar Nikobar has of late years induced the Kar Nico- 
barese to refer disputes and general offences to the local court. In other islands offences against morality, 
customs and tradition are still referred to the elders of the clan who resort to punitive powers, in the shape of 
fining an individual so many pigs, or physical correction in the shape of a good beating. On Chaura the indi- 
vidual is brought to the Captain who in conjunction with the elders inflicts a tine on him of at least one pig. 

This is immediately seized and the rest of the community participates in a feast at the culprit’s expense. 

Should the accused be a dependent, the ciders approach the head of his family and obtain the pig from 

him. 


In the cases of disputes or. Chaura, both parties, in the presence of the Captain, select a man each to assist 
them, thus with two men, a side they proceed to fight with quarter-staves. The party which is adjudged 
to have been worsted, q^eal serious injury ensuing, loses the dispute and at the same time makes over a fee 
in the shape of a pig which is consumed by both parties. 

Sir R. Temple in his Census Report mentions the settlement of quarrels by parties attacking each other 
at night, armed with quarterstaves, wearing coconut husk helmets and smearing their faces with blood. 
No serious harm ensued, and the idea expressed appears to be the moral retaliation for any offence suffered. 
This custom appears to have died out on the Northern group, but is no doubt still current in the South and 
Central groups. 


Devil Mitrihrs . — Until recent years “ Devil murders ” were current in Kar Nikobar, Chaura and Teressa. 
The idea involved seems to have been the desirability of ridding the community of individuals who were 
dangerous to the general welfare of the village and in many respects is a primitive exposition of the modern 
lynch-law of the United States. Jlany eases appeared before the Administration, records of which will be 
found in Appendix D Census Report, 1901. which deals with this matter in detail. The murders appear to 
havd been committed solely for the public benefit after a more or less open consultation of the elders of the 
village. The general cause appears to have been that the victim was possessed of an evil spirit and hence 
was both harinful and dangerous. 


The causes of the murders proved to be — 

(1) Possession by an evO spirit. 

(2) Witchcraft to the pubhc harm. 

(3) Danger to the community. 


(4) Homicidal proclivity. 

(5) Threat on the part of tJie victim to kiU. 

(6) Failure to cure (by a ” dixitor ”, menluana). 
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In recent years owing to the powerful influence of the Administration and realization on the part of the 
Xicobarese that severe retaliatory measures would be taken, these murders have entirely ceased and are no 
longer a cause for anxiety and constant ‘ surveillance The orthodox method of kiUing a victim is very cruel. 
The legs and arms are broken or dislocated to prevent the individual’s fighting. He is then strangled and 
thrown into the sea with a heavy stone around his legs. 

Among the Xicobarese boys attain puberty at about 14 and girls at about 13. They attain full growth at 
about 22 and 21. At an early age they are initiated into sexual life, no doubt as e result of the practice of a 
man’s living with all his dependents in a communal hut. This feature of “ free love ” is however the rule rather 
than the exception among primitive peoples, and in no way offends their sense of morahty. Among the yoimg 
people games of hide and seek are played in the evening which are little more than opportunities for sexual 
intercourse. 

The usual age for marriage is sixteen in the case of a girl and twenty-two in the case of a man. Girls are 
always free to choose their own husbands. Marriage is usually the outcome of some long-standing affection 
for a particular youth. The consent of the parents or head of the family is however necessary. In Cham-a, 
before couples are able to marry, either the boy or the girl must possess at least three pigs which are given by 
their parents or the head of the house. To obtain a bride, the suitor must always give a present which differs 
with the elan status of the bride’s father. In the case of a wealthy parent it wonld be ten pigs, 20 fathoms 
of cloth, 20 rupees, 2 large silver spoons and 1 bundle of silver wire. Should this indemnity be too much for 
the suitor or should he be a poor man, he can enter the house of his father-in-law and work as his dependent, 
and should he possess a small coconut plantation this becomes the property of his father-in-law and stavs for 
ever within the latter’s family. 

-Although there is no ceremony or rite associated with marriage, a large feast is invariably held to which 
the whole community is invited. They are expected to bring presents for the newly married couple so that at 
some time they may set up in a new home. Pig and toddy form the chief attraction in the feast wherein the 
partakers invariably leave thoroughly intoxicated. It is usual for the woman to come and live in the man’s 
house and though the opposite sometimes takes place it is rare. 

The status of women socially is every w hit on a par with that of men. Far from being inferior they ex- 
ercise considerable influence in the councils of the men and are at complete liberty. On them also the 
majority of the work, both domestio and otherwise, devolves. 

As a rule after a couple have married infidelity is rare. Marriage how ever is by no means binding on either 
party in the Xicobars. Should a husband and wife fail to get on well they just leave one another to look 
elsewhere for a mate, no mah'ce being borne on either side. Adultery is rare, but is good cause for divorce. 
It is treated as an offence against the community, and the delinquents are both fined three pigs each. On 
Kar Xikobar and other islands it is not unusual to beat severely both the man and the woman. Should there 
be any children tliey are divided between the couple. -As an actual moral offence adultery is not regarded in 
a serious light, but the husband and sometines the injured family get pecuniary compensation for the aliena- 
tion of his wife’s affections. A case happened a few years ago where the co-respondent had to indemnify the 
brother of the woman with whom he had committed adultery ; the brother in anger over his sister’s conduct 
had destroyed his own racing canoe. The co-respondent was unable to pay for it and had to hand over a part 
of his coconut plantation as compensation. 

Oit'nership of land . — Throughout the Xicobars recognised proprietary rights exist in land. R. P. Lowis 
in -Appendix G of his Census report gives an able and clear exposition of the rules as to ownership of land in 
Kat Xikobar. 

Kar XiV.oh^ir.— Tradition and usage has vested ownership of land in Kar Xikobar in the person of the 
village chief or headman as his personal property. Hence all land, jungle, or otherwise in Kar Xikobar is 
the property of some village headman. In the course of time the headman has made grants of land to all 
families of his village. This land has either been cultivated or .sown with coconuts, and is now the scene of 
thriving vegetable and yam gardens as well as fine coconut plantations. The headman would naturally 
keep the major part of the land for his own family to enable them to acquire greater juestige by the number 
and size of their plantations, and the number of their pigs, for it is by wealth alone that a family can show its 
importance. 

.All land therefore on Kar Xikobar is cither unplanted, in which case it belongs to the headman who owns 
the timber gr'.jwing on it, or has been allotted by him to various families. The usufruct of this allotted 
land belongs to such a family, and remains w ith them as a family rather than as individuals, but not 
the soil itself. Thus in the Xicobars it will be found that a plantation tia.s descended in a family for genera- 
tions never changing hands. This considerably enliances the unity of the family w hich in turii strengthens 
the village and community, the tribal unit. 

The headman has also powers to sell land to members of neighbouring villas, and sometimes even 
to make them free grants, but to such alienation the comsent of the elders of the^^lage is always necessary. 
It also often happens that plantation land in one village is exchanged for garden land in another, and in most 
cases of this nature there is usually tremble over the land alienated to other villagers and many of these cases 
are brought into the local court every year. 

Throughout the Xorthern and Central gi’oups of the Xicobars, the jungle is interspersed with large open 
spaces of kdang gra.ss. This grass is used to form the thatching of the beehive huts and is the common pro- 
perty of all individuals, exery villager having the right to cut and use it. The boundaries which divide the 
lands of one village from tliat of another one are recognized by certain marks ; a young coconut stuck on top 
of a stick is one such and constitutes a prohibition against the picking of coconuts. 

Tribal custom allocates the land and the forest growing on it to certain villages and when the inhabitants 
of other islands wish to cut down trees for canoes they have to pay royalty to the owner. In Great Xikobar 
before attempting to cut down a tree in the jungle for canoe-building permission is always obtained from the 
Shom-Pen who expect certain presents in return. Judging on inferences, it is concluded that the land in Great 
Xikobar is divided up by boundaries into the hunting grounds of the various groups or tribes, who would 
naturally retaliate at any attempt to encroach on their land. 

Chaura. The whole island is split up into numerous holdings, consisting of jungle and cultivated land. 
Contrary to the custom at Kar Xikobar, this land is the property of the owner of the trees upon it. A chief, 
of whom there are but five, has no rights over the land belonging to the members of his village. Comparably 
to the old English village land system, an individual owns strips of land all over the island, cultivated and 
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otherwise, which have come into his family by inheritance or marriage. Even the conspicuous hill on Chaura, 
(which is supposed to be the resort of maleficent evil spirits, and is shunned by the inhabitants, and can only 
be climbed with one’s person devoid of ornaments and wearing a white loin cloth for fear a snake should bite 
or the spirits seize one) is split up into a series of holdings from which individuals at certain times of the year 
cut fuel. All wells are the property of certain villages. 

With the exception of Chaura, the only property that goes by inheritance in the Nicobars, are coconut 
trees, canoes and sometimes huts. Whoever has planted a tree is the owner of it and his heirs after him. The 
land, as has been shown is not claimed, only the trees. 

According to the primitive laws of inheritance current in the Nicobars, all real property, coconut and 
areca trees and gardens, will descend to the surviving members of the family which lives in the village. It 
remains with them as family rather than as individuals as has been explained. Each village community is 
divided into a series of families, each family consisting of a number of individuals who Iia\ e a right to be sus- 
tained from the plantations which are in reality their common property, though the head of the f.,iiiily assumes 
a despotic position. All persons both male and female have equal lights to the pioperty. .Should a son 
marry in Ear Nikobar he can either bring his wife to live in his own viilagie, or he may go and !i\e in her 
village with her relations. By doing this latter he renounces all claims to his own family inlicritance. and thus 
virtually becomes a member of another family group. The .same is the case with a daiinriter who leaves 
her family. For inheritance is communal to the family. Each uidividual has an unspeciiicd liut effective 
right to part of the produce of the plantation. It supports each member of the group it belongs to, and they 
can supply themselves at will. Should a family completely die out the plantation will of nece^-sity go back 
to the chief who owns the land. He can either keep it for himself or allot the same to some utlicr member of 
the community. 

In Great Nikobar and in the Central Group where communities are smaller, the po.-^sission of coconut palms, 
that is of the source of all wealth, is usually' vested in the headman and the eldest sun succeeds to the inheri- 
tance, or the daughter if there is no son. Occasionally a man or woman will hold property in several villages, 
is contrast to the usage in Kar Nikobar. 

The distintegration of the lands of a village would result in the breakdown of tue community'. Thus the 
land is never alienated to traders. 

Organization of labour . — In the organization of labour, the family, clan, village community, and ultimately 
the whole island are the groups W'hich co-ordinate for the accomplishment of tlieii various tasli.., llirougiiuui the 
Nicobars. The duties which a dependent owes his family, and which the family owes tiie village c(.)mmumty, 
are united to undertake the task. The building of huts, canoes, and plantation ori- ecoii' inic f wiois w liieh arc 
undertaken by the various family groups. In these any member of the village may t.ikc 2 'ait anci as a reward 
or recompense will join in the large feast given bj' the owner who organizes the task. At riio great ossuary 
feast which takes place at Chaura every three monsoons or eighteen months, tin whole island community 
resort to the al panam or village near the shore. This contains 32 specially built iarge communal hiiti which 
house the whole population, and are vacant at other times of the year. All tlie pig in the island are driven 
into specially cleared areas surrounded by fences and are then killed and eaten at tl;<- feast which lasts a month. 
Some 1,280 pigs are eaten at the feast as 40 jaw bones of pigs stained red are hung in orderly rows in each )}ut. 
These are cleared just before the next feast takes place. This naturally exhausts the complete stock of pork 
on the island, so a new era of work and trading commences to replenish the stock before the next bs months. 

Pottery . — The importance of the pot to Chaura has been stated. In it arc displayed the indu'=trial 
qualities of the women. The clay is procured from Alheun village at the northern end of Tertssa where it is 
obtained in the hill side. Clay was at one time procurable on Chaura but the thaura peigile say it is of poor 
quality and very brittle. Each man is only allowed to take the equivalent of 2 cubic feet of clay every sea- 
son from Teressa, much to the annoyance of the Chaura people who make it a subject of complaint. Thus 
Teressa controls the output of Chaura pots. 

Prior to making pots the Chaura women sprinkle themselves with pig's or chicken’s blond, in order, they 
say, to prevent the pots cracking, and wear collars of young banana leaves. The pots are handmade. The 
process adopted is that of coiling. Starting from the base, long pencils of clay some U” in length are coiled 
one on top of the other until the size required is made. This is then smoothed into the shape of pot with a 
spatula of wood. Before it is fired it is left to hardeu in the shade under the hut fiir a day or so, so that 
any blemish or crack may be easily discerned. After firing, black stripes 2' in width are painted on it. The 
paint consists of resin extracted from the husk of the coconut boiled over a fire. 

A woman on Chaura is supposed to be able to make 2 large pots in one day. Each pot can be identified, 
as its maker leaves her special mark on the outside just below the rim. 

Economic If ealth. — Dependants and children in the Nicobars are an economic asset, as from the age of ten 
till they reach manhood they do most of the domestic work around the house such as fetching fuel, drawing 
water, feeding the pigs, climbing coconut trees, etc. Owing to their extreme usefulness in tins w ay an orphan 
is never without some support to fall back on. as any family are willing to adopt him or her as a depandant 
and as a mainstay in their old age when all of the hard work falls on the younger jieojile. 

On Great Ni- obar several Shom-Pen children were found with tlie coast Nicobart'-c wTio said they had 
bought them for 1 dah and 2 fathoms of cloth from their parents. These children are in the same position as 
the remaining dependants of the community and are quite happy in their new surroundings. 

In a rich man s household often as many as tliree hun'lred coconuts arc consumed in one day. .Some two 
hundred of these are used in feeding the family s many pigs in the jungle. One iiy one the pigs are brought 
to a large wooden trough filled with the contents of fresh coconuts. Each pig being given an allowance in 
accordance with its size. 

Inter-Island Trading . — The trading season of the Nicobars opens with tlie fair weather 'out usually not 
before Eebiuary. This is marked on Chaura by the many short journeys to Teri-ssa to fetch clay, and under 
every hut women and children are seated the whole day preparing pots. The men gather round their large 
caiuKis. up to 70 feet in length, which have been drawn up during the s. w. monsoon and covered with coconut 
palms to prevent cracking. Ibey piepare for the ceremony of burning the canoe, wearing necklets of young 
banana itaves. their bodies covered with pig's blood. The eanoc is charred all over and then shaped and 
chijiped with adzes and axes to make it lighter in the water. New rattan lashings hold new outriggers in 
place, and new pennants are fixed on tlie eanoc, the whole accompanied bv singing, toddy drinking, and generaj 
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feastins by the men ensaged. After all village canoes are ready, canoe racing takes place in the evenings to 
watch which the whole of the community line the shore criticising the merits of the various canoes. At night 
feastinu, dancing, and singing of canoe songs take place. Canoe songs usually have sex as a theme, and are 
either comnoscd on the island or have been imported from Kar Nicobar. With the coming of the full moon 
the canoes sct out for Kar Niko’.ar. Teressa, Bompoka, Nankauri and Kachal laden with pots. In return 
all islanders come to Chaura where they stay for a -few days with their friends to trade and feast. As many 
as ten Kar Nicobar canoes will arrive in the fine weather to purchase pots and canoes, and put up in the empty 
huts of the al panam being fed by the Chaura community. 

Culture . — All canoes in the Nicobars, are made either in the islands of the Central or of the Southern 
Croup, manufacture being coniplcteiy “ tabued " on Kar Nicobar, Chaura, Teressa and Bompoka. Besides 
there not being a large number of trees available for the purpose, there is a legend current in Chaura, that a 
chief once attempted to make a canoe from the wood obtained from the tabued hiU ; immediately his plantations 
were destroyed by pigs, his hut burnt down, and misfortune followed him in whatever he undertook. 

All canoes made in the Central Group are either cut out by parties sent from the various northern islands 
or are bought direct from the inhabitants. If bought direct the equivalent in pork, lime and general trade 
goods of 1,000 pair of nuts is given per fathom of canoe, otherwise if personaUy cut by the Chaura people for 
instance, a royalty is charged on the tree by the island owners. AU Kar Nicobarese must either purchase 
their canoes through Chaura, or failing to do so must give the equivalent of the price they paid at Nankauri 
to any Chaur.s man. Ofost of the Kar Nicobarese have a friend or agent on Chaura to whom they pay this 
money, and will stav with him in the event of their visiting the island. Unless this price has been paid a canoe 
mav never visit Chaura and as a pilgrimage to Chaura is as important as the haj to Mecca the necessity for it 
can be realired. The journey of a youth from Kar Nicobar to Chaura by canoe, is the first step in initiation to 
manhood. The price usually paid for a large racing canoe, if bought on Chaura by the Kar Nicobarese, is 
roughly Rs. I'll), 20 fathoms of cloth, 20 pigs, 100 spoons, 10 large spoons, 3 or 4 empty tin boxes, silver wire, 
daks, and betel boxes. 

Navigation ’. — Primitive charts and drawings are not existent in the Nicobars. To go north from Nankauri 
to Chaura, or from Chaura to Kar Nikobar, the North Star or Plough is followed. To go south the Southern 
Cross IS used as a guide. The Nicobarese have names for some of the more prominent stars. 

Southern Group . — A few canoes find their way north from the Southern Group, but the outturn is not as 
grea f as in the Central Group. Jlost southern canoes are brought from either Kondul or Pulo Milo. To make 
a canoe in Great Nikobar, permission mtist be obtained from some friendly tribe of Shom-Pen. These will 
assist in cutting down the trees and hoUowing out the log, and in return will receive a dah or two. some cloth 
and other trade articles. Besides coconuts the chief export of Great Nikobar is cane or rattan. The coast 
villages of Great Nikobar trade for this with the Shom-Pen. and although the major part falls into the hands of 
the Chinese traders, a considerable amount goes north to be exchanged for Chaura pots, for Bompoka and 
Teressi tobacco and for general tr.ade goods and to bo used ascanoe lashings and in hut building. For one 
tin of rice tn’o large bundles of cane are obtained, while on Chaura, two large pots are exchanged for one 
bundle. 

‘ Tobacco . — -Both Bompoka and Teressa grow excellent tobacco which is valued by the leaf in Chaura, Kar 
Nikobar and the Central Group. fiOO leaves were obtained by the Census party in return for a bag of rice, while 
on Ch.'.itra it ii sold at tlie rate of 40 leaves for one medium sized pot. 

T!'i'nu'.liout the Nicobars the natives are much addicted to the chewing of betel nut from the areca 
palm mixed with lone, whicli is t' sponsible for the hideous deformation of the lips and blackened appearance 
of the teeth. U.ie of the steps of initiation to manhood is the permission given to chew betel nut. Both men 
and wonv n at.-' very fond of it. Lime is obtained by the burning of tridncivt and other shells. On Chaura 
and Teressa li-.is is " tabued so that the Chaura people resort to Nankauri for their supply of lime while the 
Teressa people- oltaui it from the neighbouring island of Bompoka. Owing to the weather of the s. w. monsoon 
which prcee'its travil, it is necessary for the Chaura people to lay in a good supply of lime to last over the 
s. w. mou.sooii. For this puriiose a whole canoe load of men go to Nankauri and will be charged at the rate 
of one pot p'.-r man if they v :sh to iiurn lime. While there, they are fed by the local community and in return 
are expect', d to help in the genera! duties of domestic life. 

It can be seen huw cre-at a part tlie inter-island trade system plays in the daily life of the Nikobarese. It 
has an important place in their tribal economic activities wiiich necessitates much work, and considerably 
cngiges the minds of the people. Its destruction would create a void in their lives, leaving them without 
interest or occupation. 

A.s the religion, magic, ossuary practices, etc., of Kar Nikobar have been fully described in Appendix A 
by the Rev. CIcorge .StevciLson, the contents of this chapter deal purely with the Central and Southern 
Groups winch have similarities witli the general customs of Kar Nikobar in fundamentals but differ consider- 
ably in detaib. 

The rcligi(]P. of the Nicoljars is animistic and consists in the propitiation or compulsion of evil* 
spirits, ■nliicli are credited with possessing power to cause sickness, damage property, and generally harm indivi- 
duals. To discoc'er and frighten away these iici (evil spirits), the Nicobarese erect “ scare-devils ” which differ 
con.siderably in form and number in the Northern, Central and Southern Groups. In the north, they are mark- 
ed by either simplicity and adherence to two patterns only, while in the Central and Southern Groups, they are 
^otieeable by their numbers, elaborateness and general talent shown in their execution. 

On Chaura, only two types of scare-devil are found, the first consisting of a man-headed post, with a slightly 
forked, toji. hung round with lalang grass and young banana leaves, found in every village clearing, the second 
an elabor.-.tply carved model canoe which is hung up inside the huts. Besides this on building a new hut or 
clearing a new plantation area, young coconuts are hung up on sticks to propitiate the good spirits or iwi 
ka . 


* hif ( eh^G- ( Jt t hidm.— Hit com liiMOti l•^, 1 think, unavoidahle that these spirits are not vague malicious Earth 
-nirit' ' nt dchnit* 1'. am c-tral sj'into in a h.ul temper. The (.haiira '* scaro-dcvil " posts to which Mr. Bonington refers seemed to me 
to take incluhitdMy the form of the -^oul {'uure of a defunct ance'.t(*r. as the slightly forktd top of the head suggcsteil at once a vestigial 
survi'. il I if MU h fie% ice d-, tin- prongs of a X.iua -.oul-ixjst intended to hohi the skull in place during the downward transition of the 
soul into ti'C Wooden ligure prop ireil for it [* ide M. A B. Xf ( p. Il> and pi. 3]. 1 lus view is contirmed by photographs taken 
by Colonel ot w( 11 of a 'O-’.allr-d " .^care-devil ’ on Tt rtss.i shov> mg the lieadgear devol<*|X'd in just such curved hornlike prongs, and 
b\ Mr. Bonington' - subsMiuent di-covery on Tere-ca and Bonijn-.ka of the figure it.-elf actually bearing the skull (see Man., 133). 

Clf-.iily puijw-or* of the man-headed ])f>-t is t<» pnivirle a local lodging for the fretful soul of a troublesome ancestor, while the 
mini itnre canoe hung up in the hou-e is prol.ably to provhlefor his return to the ancestral land over-'Cas. — h fl. H . 
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The medium through which the Xicobarese communicate with the spirits is the incnhmnn or witch-doctor, 
who is credited v.ith powers of sme’hng out evil spirits ana drivmu them attay. These people are suppose 
to possess considerable powers, even to the extent of causing a person to become ill and die. This can how- 
ever be countered by using the services of some other witch-doctor to counteract the former's cvi! intluences 
On all occasions of sickness the witch-doctor is immediately sent for. hi smells out the olleiiding evil spirit 
and drives it away, at the same time making a new scare-devil for the benefit of the patient, this being 
their peculiar privilege on ■ haura. 


At the annual feast of spirits the fundamental idea underlying the whole festival is tl.t pi ojetiation of 
the spii'its withpork, toddy, coconuts, etc., so that the island m.ay have good trade for the next twr ‘ eii's, that 
their pots may not break, that the planlations may tin ive and that general pi otrj.-^niy may comi to the 
community. 


Every canoe i.s supposed to be guarded by iuiha, who are alvays pr.opitiattd when thecanoe has been 
racing or has undertaken a long journey by large pieces of jiork, youna cocomit.3 and fruit hehic placed inside 
it. The pennants w hich are alw ays found on the bow .and the stem oi the canoe, liesides being rhei’..- fi .r ] ,ui iioses 
of oiuamentation aie sujiposcd to irithten away the evil spirits bt- their constant flajipmg in the wind, thus 
ensuring a succe.ssl'ul voi’age. 


Central and Southern Groufs . — Tlie s 
variety, and their aggressive theory stnib:; 


i.are-devils of tiie Central and Southern Ciroup.s ate maiked bv their 
li~ed in thefcims they ta.ke. At Xankau'i tliree rvpes aie found : — 


ij) lienta. 


(2) Henia Koi. 


(.3) Automatic bull roaiei.s and fcainboos with bushe.s of grass erected in the sea in forii of the 
village. 


(f) Ee7itn are paintings worked on arec.'i spathe scivcns or boards with considerable .skill and a fineness 
amounting almost to art. On each screen some four to eight pictures are found depicting a man (prol/ably re- 
presenting an anthropomorphic conceprion of C-lod, perhaps acquired from missionariis). tlie sun and the moon, 
domestic scenes, fishes, etc. 


(fi) Henta Koi are carved wooden figures, anim.rls. birds, crocodiles, fish and liuniaii beings, often moa=- 
trous and showing oomsiderable skill and talent in ci'eation, feund both in the Central and Soutliern nroup.s. 
These are always aggressive in oharaetor so that tiie evil spirits may be readily sc.ireil. 

(iff) Automatic bull-roarers . — These are found in the Central Group on tlie .sea front, being attached to 
trees and poles often 40 to 60 feet in heigh, and are thus described by Dr. Hutton ; — " They are formed of a 
narrow plank to which a slight screw eft’ect has licen given iiy twisting and cutthig so that tliev revolve in the 
wind about a central pin. At each end of the plank and facing in fippo.sitc directions is a nod.,' of bamboo 
the open end of whicli is partly blocked witli rubber or wax. The result is that tlie revolvhig wood jiroducos 
a very deep and loud booming noise identical with that produced by a bull-roaror {Tour notes in the Xico- 
bars). 

When thc-ie is illne-'S in the house, the henin koi are decorated .\itli young nuts, lo-aves, lights burning in 
tridnena shells, and these together w itli young coconuts adoni the interior ; strips of pork and fowls are placed 
about to propitiate tlie spirits, their subsequent disapj'carance being ascribed by tlie people to consumption 
by the spirits. In Great Xikobar, hentrt koi. which .are on wliecls, are trollied about tlic gardens. Should these 
be of no avail, the henta koi are thrown away and new one.s are made. 

Burial customs ^■aI'y greatly throughout the Xicobars. Dr. Hutton. Census Coinmi.-sioner for India., in his 
tour notes of August 19,3o lias propounded a theory as a result of his enquiry. He came to the conclusion that 
the three forms of burial cu.stom.i current indicate that the Xitobars are inliabited by two ditierent peoples (u) 
the original inhabitants who buriid their dead in or near their houses and dug Ihem up acain to fete the skull 
as is done by the Yimsungr of the Xaga Hills ; (b) those who came later, to Chaura m the first im tance, and 
brought with them the practice of exposimr the de.ad in canoe coffins, presum.ibly in order that their souls might 
return by sea to the land of origin furtlier east. In Kar Xikobar there is a compromise between tlie two c us- 
toms, the dead being first buried (on the sea shore .■'.nd not to Landward a.s in Xaiikauri) after which tlicir bones 
are tlirown into the jungle at the edge of tl.^ sea. 

Since the Census Commissioner for Indi-a.'.s tour, a visit toTeressa and Bompok.i, where lie did not touch, 
revealed that on these islands ancestor worship is current, tlie skuO of a revered personage licing picsoi ved 
and placed on a life size wooden body in a sitting posture. The body is hollow and fitted with a door, the 
remaining bones of the deceased being inside the figure. Xot only are tlie bones of inijiortant people kept 
but all the bones ot the deceased family were found kept in little hollowed logs about 1 foot in diameter and 
.3 ft. long, as many as ten being found in one hnt besides the wooden figure of a w riman with a skull fixed 
into the head, w ho was said to be the mother of the present headman. Kam Kislien, the headman of Malaklia 
in Xankauri harbour, also keeps the skull of liis father in his house but it was ascertained that this custom 
had been brought from Teressa where Ram Kisben was bom. 

After death, a man on Tertsta i.s buiied with his head to the west and his feet to the east, near the village. 

A soul figure in the form of a post ■** is then placed over the grave which post is covered with cloths, and 
general belongings of the deceased such as spears, ornaments, silver w ire, spoons, in fact all his personal property 
as well as the head dress of l;is wife worn on festive occasions and the skulls of pigs which he had killed and 
which were hung up in his life time as ornaments within the hut. It is customary for all relatives and friends 
to attend the funeral and bring pieces of cloth in which to swathe the dead. The body is then buried at sun- 
down so that no shadows {i.e., spirits) of the attendants .shall fall into the grave. This metliod of interment 
is common throughout the Central and Southern Groups. Bodies of unimportant poor people or orjihans are 
placed in canoes as on Chaura. At Xankauri and in the Southern Group it is usual that a great feast should 
be given in honour of the deceased and that before burial certain expenses should be undertaken to procure 
sOver wire .and cloth to wrap around the dead man before interment. Should the children not possess the 
wherew ithal w itii w hich to lu'w ide these, it is cu.stomary for a friend or relative to undergo the expcn.se and in 
return seize all the landed piojierty .and plantations ot the children, which circunwt.anccs mav have prevented 
tlmir turning into ready money for the fuiier-al. The ehildreu then become the de(iendants of tlie new owner 
but completely lose their inlieritancc. 


* Dr. J. H. ButUjn. 
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B' vond the real estate of the individual nothing is left bj,- him after death, as all his portable property 
is destroyed by being left to rot ; on the island of Kar Xikobar the huts too are burnt should the man not 
die in the ul pnnam. One exception there is however to this general rule which makes the Chaura people 
unique in the Nicobars. They do not destroy any of the personal wealth of an individual but rather preserve 
it, avoiding the condition found in the rest of the Xicobars, where wealth only stays in the family during the 
life time of the deceased. By their preservation of all the property of the dead man, they accumulate wealth. 

On Teresoa and Bompoka, after the bones of the relatives have been disintered, cleaned, preserved, sometimes 
after many years, which has allowed the people to collect many pigs, a large feast, is held to which the whole 
community is invited, particularly those individuals who gave }iresents ol cloth for the wrapping up of the 
corpse, all bones are then thrown into a common ossuary near the sea shore. 

Chaura.~Oa the death of an individual on Cliaura, the whole community ceases work for several days, the 
length of time varying with the importance of tlie man. Singing, fishmg, dancing or any type of commimal 
labour is forbidden. Tbe body is then taken and washed and prepared for burial near the village. In thS 
case of a man, he is bunod with the top of his head pointing west and he lies on liis back with his legs towards 
the east. This signifies that he ha.s been on a long journey throu^u life and hke the sun constantly crossing 
the sk> roaches the west after much travel; a v.oman is always buried in the opposite direction*. As a 
sian of resiiect to the decea.sed it is customary for the whole village to shave their heads, which operation is 
performed with a sharp duh by the women. 

Alter tile corpse has been in the ground for three days, it is disintered ; when this takes place the com- 
munit',' may again resume the domestic routine and duties of triLai life. The corpse (canopa) is then put into 
one ot the deceased's canoes which has previously been sawn in two, and placed in the ossuary (laich) in the 
jungle near the sea shore on a pair of forked wooden Y shaped posts, from four to six feet from the ground. 
The body is then left to rot, and m time owing to the breaking up of the canoe, falls to the ground, which is 
covei fcd With the skulls and bones of many generations and there it stay.s, the bones being partly consumed by 
the vi I lage pigs. After disinterment a feast is given by the relative^, to the whole village community and one 
of the trees of his coconut plantations, which lapse to his heirs. iS eeremoiiiallj' cut and burnt as a sign of his 
death. A out is also made either in the door or in one of the posts of his hut to mark his death, many huts 
being found covered with such marks.! 

On the death of an individual it is customary to “ tabu his name to the whole community, while in the 
Central and Southern Groups certain forms of food and drink are “ tabued ” for a time as a sign of respect to 
the deceased.; 

The comparative isolation of the Nioobars has so far rendered the islanders immune to alien influences. 
The islands with two exceptions are in a tliriving condition. The appointment in recent years of an officer at 
Kar Kikobar with magisterial powers is tending to break up the tribal sy.stem of Government, as it causes the 
Kicobarese to bring all complaints of a petty nature to the local court, instead of adjusting them within the 
tribe. The former policy of the Adniini.>tration, m maintaining a Government Agent without magisterial 
powers, was to pursue an indirect form of Government through chiefs and elders, and only interfere in oases of 
violence, and it seems not unlikely that such a polics is soundei than that which involves direct action through 
British courts. 

liducation, — Por many years past, a Mission has been established in Kar Nikokar, to educate and Chris- 
tianise young Xicobarese, who are either orphans or who have been placed in the Mission by the parents. This 
is in a flourishing condition and is a source of much good, e.specialiy through a hospitai which is kept up with 
the assistance of Covernment. The outlook of tlu.sewho have 1 ecu brought up in the mistion from infancy 
is however changing and there is danger of this becoming inimical to the welfare of the race ; for instance the 
younger generation thus brought up is inclined to treat tabus as superstitious customs. These tabus are how- 
ei'er an important factor in the life of the people. The inter-tribal trade, indeed the whole social and economio 
life of the Xioobartse, is built up on them. 

Ill this connection, it may be noted that experience in the Oceanic Islands of the Pacific where conditions 
of environment and culture bear a great resemblance to that of the Xicobars. depopulation has been rapid 
mainiy owing to similar causes. “ Destruction of tabu and its consequent interests, destroys the sociology 
of primitive tribes, and their mmds are left a perfect blank.”^ 

As the same writer proves in his book, destruction of the interests of the natives of Tahiti caused them to 
relieve themselves iu endless dissipation ending in decimation of the poxiulation. 

Jr order not to leave those who are the products of the Mission standed between two worlds it is therefore 
oi some imiiortancc to link up any form of education to their tubal eiiiiioiiment and thus inculcate the necessity 
ot keeping up tribal customs, tabus and economics. It is also desirable for their welfare to confine lessons in 
missions to part of the day only, allowing the afternoon to be spent by t he children at their ordinary occupations 
at home under the care of their parents or the elders, thus making them fit for their future place in Nicobarese 
society. The necessary ground and support will tlien I e found against the blighting efiect of a superior culture 
and alien influence which will never meet an inferior culture half-way, but completely destroys it. 

Trade. — Although the trader maybe classed asa necessary evil, it is possible that he favourably affects 
the adaptabilitj' of the race through a slow process oi miscegenation. Prioi to the annexation of the islands, 
the Xicobarese piotccted hmiself against tlie influences of the trader b^' murdering the crow and plundering 
the vessel in case.s of di;,pute. It was mainly to put a stoj) to this that the Biitish Government a.ssnmed posses- 
sion of the Islands at the same time aftoiding the trader complete protection. Left without their natural 
means of protecting themselves, the Xicobarese. in the course of yeais, steadiy- came under the influence of the 
trader, until it wa.-, found in 191.5 that the natives were in debt to the extent of 29 millions of nuts, a sum 
reiiresentiiig the I otal output of 4 \ ears crojis. in several cases, the debtor was found to be without plantations 

.tel-: hij rv/i't.’ 1 r.i/rie Ji.r India. — i I11.1 (iitiiicirc la tlif, trc.ituitiii of iiialo and ifnialt oorgsey .ifcms to me to go some 

w.t\ lo couhiifl iiiy tbinry of the ii!!ii igi,.iit nature of the C! ,.ura buii.ii custom,. Jf n .Jc iianeators froiii the east hauled on t'li.iura 
ai.'i iiiirodiued tl.c on ■ n .'lu! itii y eui'.s, which thaiiia coiitioK. aud Icai .Vil.olor tradition (uc/i Census Report of 1!>21, jc dfi) 
Ttri d, rjpitely ust riht th* intindiu tu .n . no u-t oi iot- to Clniui.i. v, hat inoii natui.d tiiau licit the intli should hi hurled so as to face 
e. -I . nd the tvoi en, v,ho n ae he .-upio-ed to have hi 1. 1 ged eAtlu licly to the iluiigi . on- llihahitanls, laid to f.nc the other way. 
.sii. . rule lea , upl ‘ ti.at dwiiiti iinc'lit was ciigin.iiiy follow t d 1 \ the pii sc-iva*i' li of the .skull and bones in .1 wooden soul-post, 
for which tri .itminr t .li 01 1 : jio.sllie w< s substituted .is icsult of ll t iiuuilgraut t ullinc. — J. if. H. 

" ' R. ffsimiton ( IM d) lepoits tliJ.s to be a vie iri. lUs Licrihec of one of the w ilo.i "s linger joints, inferring a survival of the actua 
Saciilice of the tlncer joint ”. (R. c'. leiuple.)’ 

; '1 heie is no to'.t; on thefoiies of address ..doj ltd bj an individual to any of ins relatives, maternal, paternal or “in law An 
liidn idiml is always .eidrisscd l.\ name, iie she wife, daugiitc-i, siatei, motliei, etc., a father or mother are always addressed by name 
by their children. 

§ S, H. Koherts, Populatini Pruhkms of the Pactjic. 
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and was consequently reduced to a state of serfdom, as he worked without remuneration of any nature. To 
solve the problem Government decided that the traders should be allowed five years grace to collect debts, 
and at the end of the period closing March 31st, 1920 the total debts outstanding were to be written off. At the 
same time traders were forbidden under the terms of their license to grant further credit to the Nicobarese. 

Owing to the peculiar economic position of the Xicobarese whereby his total wealth is vested in the land 
and can only be gradually drawn on, it was found necessary that the Assistant Commissioner should allow credit 
to certain individuals in certain circumstances. The death ot the member of a family necessitates the realiza- 
tion of this wealth. Lack of tangible assets necessitates obtaining credit to procure cloth and silver ware for 
the deceased as well as giving feasts to all comers. In the Central Group, should the heirs be imable to prov’ide 
the necessary provision for the deceased it is usual for some wealthy relative or friend to provide it, but at the 
same time, all the plantations of the deceased fall to this beneiactor, leaving the heirs without support and 
causing them to assume the position of dependants in his hou.sehold. 

Owing to lack of control in the Southern Groups, it is difficult to gauge whether rhe rule regarding debts 
is adhered to. The Census party received the impression that the Nicobarese were heavily in debt as no goods 
were seen in the shops of the trader, but piles of nuts were collecting daily in his yards, giving the impression 
that the score of past debts had not yet been paid off. 

Medical Treatment. — With the exception of the hospital at Kar Xikobar and a compounder at Xankauri. the 
islands are without medical supervision. Distances prevent cases being brought by canoe ti i these two stations. 
Mention has already been made of the presence a yaws on Teressa and Bompoka, and of syphilis throughout 
the Southern Group. It would be highly beneficial to the people if the services of a Sub- Assistant Surgeon were 
procured to visit the islands regularly and keep down the ravages of these diseases which are a danger to the 
fertility of the race. A small oil-driven schooner costing about Rs. 3.5,000 would possibly solve the qiU'stion 
of inter-island communication, and at the same time enable the Assistant Commissioner and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon to visit the islands, and allow of a judicious supervision of the Central and .Southern Groups which are 
at the moment in a state of isolation except for the very occasional visits of the Station Steamer. 

(d) Religio-i of Kar Nikobar. 

By the Rev. G. Stevennon. 

With the exception of a small body of Christians and some Moslems and Buddhists the people of Kar 
Nikobar are animists. 

People who write about them tend to say that they have no conception of a Supreme Being, but during 
one of their festivals in which the witch-doctors to-milno-no, who deal with the spirits of the dead and the evil 
spirits, take no part at all unless as laymen. On the day of “ taking food'’, kia-lu, in all the houses offerings 
of food in pots, coconuts and fruits of several kinds are hung up and the people make supplication : " Let 

our houses be always supplied with plenty to eat ; lei us have many tilings to eat from other village^ ; let there 
come new girls to our villages ; grant us to be happy.'’ 

Their conception of a Supreme Being may be very vacuc and undefined, but this supplication ^l■(■llls to be 
addressed to some being or beings apart from the spirits of the dead and the evil spirits and who supposedly 
can hear prayer*. 

Origin of the Kar Xicobarese. — What might be called the Kar Nicobarese Creation Legend is as follows ; 
“ There was once a great flood in the land and all the surface of the earth was covered by water. One man was 
lucky enough to swim to a big tree which was not entirely covered by the water. He lived among its luanches 
until the floods went down, existing on coconuts and dead animals that were floating by his tree. When the 
waters were dried up ho found no other living human being at all, but in the branches of another tree he found 
a bitch with her ear spiked to the tree by a great thorn. He climbed up the tree, released the animal and made 
her his wife. They lived together and had offspring that were human. So in these parts the people copy the 
dog in wearing the ki-aat (a very narrow loin-cloth with the ends hanging down behind) for it has tails hanging 
down like dog’s tail. The head-dress worn by the man {ta-chokla — a band made of the spathe of the betel- 
palm with its ends crossed) is symbolic of the ears of their first mother and all dogs are treated kindly and are 
never beaten.” 

There is hardly mucli reason to suggest that this tale is a remnant of former missionary teaching ; it is 
more likely a form of the flood legend which is common over Indonesia. 

XoT£.— Piohistoric Egipn, in chiefs .sometimes wore as a wir dress a si., ."t kilt and a t ul. '.li.i by the Jtntisli Museum to he 
jackais fail. 

" The Kh.inus m the .\rakan District of Burma have villages in the pi uns opposite K y.iuktaw and elsewhere but the\ are a timid 
naked people anil the population tied from the only village 1 entered as soon ,is they saw me Kliai u women wear oiih ii very short 
skirt and a tiiaiigiilar bit of i loth over the left breast — the breast speci.illy dedicated to the hiisb.uid. '1 he men wear ii. .thing but 
a quite inadequate w ai.st band of very narrow cloth, and are said to regard nake.lness as a sign of manhood. The ends of the loin-cloth 
hang down before and behmd like tails and for this reason the Arakanese have corrupted the name Khami into Kwc-nii {Dog's tail).’’ 
From A Burmese Wnmlerland. i\ M. Enriquez. 

The Mono-Aiu of the Solomons have a tale of a chief who marrie.i a bitch’s daughter. The Angaiiii Xagas have a story of 
descent from a white dog and a woman who floated away on a raft, v Idle according to Purchase's Ptlgnmage the Peguans ascribe their 
origin to a dog and a t’hiiia-w oimin who escape.l ship-wreck. The Ao-Xages again have a dog clan, the .\/ukamr. who claim relaliun- 
ship with and the characteristics of dogs. — .1. H. Hutton. 

Spirits. — The Kar Xicobarese have an intense belief in evil spirits sin-ta-chokh . who are the unseen enemies 
of mankind. They never bring happiness or prosperity but only sickness and misfortune of all kinds. 

The spirits of the dead ma-a-la-ha are distinguished from these evil spirits. The spirits of the dead maintain 
to a great extent the kindly temperament that they had in life and are ready to do good services to those who 
are still alive. Many of them, however, miss the friends and companions of their life on earth and this desire 
for their company will cause them to bring sickness to these friends so that they too may die and join the spirits 
in the spirits’ world. So this friendly intentioned sickness has to be guarded against as well as the sickness 
caused by the evil spirits. 

When a Kar Nicobarese dies his spirit is seized by the evil spirits and is carried about with great rejoicing. 

The spirits of the dead then intervene and there is a struggle for the dead man's spirit. The struggle 
always ends in the victory of the spirits of the dead, who rescue their fellow and take him away to the Spirit 
world, a place, El-ki-tel-ko-re, which means ‘' Mid-air”, and there he lives on, very much as he did when alive 
on the earth. 

Though these spirits of the dead live in “ Mid-air ”, they can localize themselves and every village in Kar 
Nikobar has a place near it^ — avoided by all except the witch doctors called panam-sio (the place of the 
spirits) and there th e witch doctors claim that they can meet and converse with the departed spirits. 


* All the same it is probably a spell rather than a prayer, and magic rather than religion. — J. H. H. 
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Every year in July after the driving away of the evil spirits from the island the hving provide food and 
clothing for the spirits of their relatives. iVhen a man dies his belongings should also be destroyed as he will 
need them in the spirit-world, but often a pretence at this is enough. 

The Ih-ii-ing away of the Evil Spirits . — ^Twice a year, in July and in November, the evil spirits are driven 
out of the villages. 

During the day bamboos are got ready and decorated with bunches of leaves tied on them and all are 
daubed with soot and red paint. In the evening these are erected on the beach (el panam) and after sunset the 
people meet in the “ Village Hall ” and sing ma-a-fai songs ; the lights are turned down and shaded with the 
spathe of the giant palm, because the evil spirits dread the light. The witch doctors then spear the devils with 
their magic spears made of a light, brittle wood — the dev'ils squirm and squeak, making a noise such as one 
could make with a leaf between one’s lips and drawing in one’s breath. The captured spirits are tied up with a 
kind of creeper common in the island. The people help the witch doctors in wrestling and capturing spirits, 
after these are speared. This goes on for three nights, if necessary, until aU the spirits possible are captured, 
and on the fourth evening the doctors go round aU the houses in the village, and those on el-panam, spearing 
and capturing until no more can be caught. Meanwhile by day rafts have been got ready by the young 
men and women, as many in number as will be necessary to ship away the captured spirits. These rafts are 
equipped with sails of pahn-leaves, dry pahn leaf torches and bunches of evil-spirit-expelling leaves. 

XoTE. — The Malaya, who regard diseases as caused by spirits have the custom of setting a boat afloat sometimes with a man in 
charge and loaded with eatables apparently to take array the disease, and in Borneo the soul of the dead with an effigy of the dead man, 
and formerly sometimes a female slave fastened to tUe raft, is set afloat, while in Oceania generally the custom appears sporadically, 
sometimes having taken the form of sending the embalmed body of the dead adrift in a canoe. This again is clearly associated wim 
the use of canoe coffins and inasmuch as it is frequently the spirits of the dead who cause the disease these treatments of evil spirits 
and of the ghosts or souls of the dead are probably intimately connected. — J. H. H. 


The tied-up spirits are placed on the rafts, and each raft is put in charge of a spirit of the dead, represented 
by a leaf- made figure about four feet high. The rafts are towed out beyond the breaking surf, those engaged 
in this task keeping the spirit-expelling leaves in their hands, and finally with great rejoicing the rafts are car- 
ried off by wind and tide. 

The bamboos are then taken down and any evil spirits that happen to have been over-looked before are 
speared and thrown into the sea. 

After this follow the feasts for the dead, referred to above. This feeding and clothing of the departed spirits 
is done partly because they wiU need these things in the spirit world and partly because they have helped in the 
driving away of the evil spirits. 

Another expulsion of the evil spirits takes place in November but this time they are thrown into the sea 
only and not placed on rafts, as the winds is from the north-east, neither is there any feast for the dead. 

At other times when an accident happens such as a man falling from a coco-palm and killing himself, the 
evil spirits in the place of the accident are driven down to the beach and deported or thrown into the sea. 

Marriage, Birth, etc . — There is no marriage ceremony. The young man who desires to marry a girl makes 
friends with her family, helps her in her daily work and sleeps for a time in whatever house she may occupy. 

During the night he seeks the girl, who will be sleeping among other girls, and by blowing on the lighted 
end of a cigarette he obtains light enough to discriminate. If the girls does not care for him she will resist with 
blows and scratches. 

This will continue for several nights until, if she is wiOing to have him for a husband, she yields herself. 
When they begin living as man and wife both live with the girl’s parents and he works for them. No dowry 
is given and no marriage settlements made. Formerly it was a crime punishable by death for either to 
commit adultery, but now a fine of three pigs is the penalty. 

When the wife is pregnant — during the last two months — both parents must abstain from certain foods 
and certain kinds of actions as also for some time after birth. When the mother-to-be goes down to a birth- 
house on el-panam her husband goes with her. The birth of a child must take place in birth-house for if it 
took place in a ceremonially clean house, that house would have to be destroyed. 

When the young mothers living on el-panam (the parents of a child do not usually go back to their houses 
until three months after its birth) hear that the labour pains have come, they will arrive to massage the woman 
and the inexperienced will be taught the art of midwifery by the experienced. If the delivery is delayed it 
means that the child is being held back by something closed or knotted about the house and though care has 
been taken beforehand to see that no belongings of the parents are boxed up or knotted in any way, a new search 
is maile and care is taken that the door of the hut and the lids of any boxes are left open so that the delivery 
of the child may not be hampered in any w'ay. The men will lift up the racing canoes of the village an inch or 
two and let them down again, and if there are any logs or heavy articles lying about they will turn them over 

M hile the woman is pregnant neither she nor her husband must make anything tight such as nailing a 
board or tying knots, for fear the spirit of the unborn-child should get fastened up in these and delivery be ren- 
dered impossible. 

After the birth of the child the mother and baby are rubbed over with saffron and their clothes dyed with 
it. The mother IS for some time ceremonially unclean and may not feed herself nor touch her food with her 
fingers. 

The husband looks after the mother, supplying all her needs and he may not do any heavy work nor 
u alk in the sun nor bathe in the sea until the child is a month old, so that it may not get sick. 

Another reason for his not walking in the sun is given also. If the child is born light-skinned the husband 
may not go in the sun without an umbrella, lest the child’s skin should become dark. 

M hen the child is two or three months old it is well rubbed over with fowl's blood mixed with certain 
crushed leaves supplied by a witch doctor or other experienced person and also with the crushed shells of young 
coconuts and saffron. This is repeated monthly until the child can walk. 

When the haby is three months, and in some cases not till it is six months old, the parents and child wUl 
return to their village but they must leave behind them all cooking pots, clothing, mats, etc., which they have 
been using for these are ceremonially unclean and will render unclean any house they are brought into. 
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The child’s first food, other than its mother’s milk, will be the tender part of the green coconut — the part 
nearest the shell. This is mixed with pandanus paste and warmed over a fire. It may not eat fish until it 
is over five years old. 

If there are in the parent’s opinion too many children in the family they will often give one away to another 
husband and wife who have too few children or are childless. Children handed over in this way are rarely 
claimed again. 

If twins were born one of the twins used to be killed. A child bom deformed was put to death also, as 
births of this kind (twins or deformities) were regarded as entirely abnormal, in fact contrary to nature. This 
is not done now, but the parents and those in attendance are horrified when such birth takes place. 

The child, if a boy, a.s he grows up looks forward to the time when he can go to Chaura. This happens 
usually about tlie age of six or seven, and when he has done this he has won his spurs and can regard himself 
as a man. 

Death and Burial, etc . — Death is feared among the Kar Nicobarese and even the word will not be mention- 
ed. When a man is about to die he is usually brought to a “ Death house ” on the beach {el-panam) and 
there is left to die, the leaves which are said to keep away evU spirits having been placed around his bed. 

When he is dead each group of houses in his village provides two yards of red cotton cloth and two yards of 
white in which the corpse is wrapped after having been washed with coconut water. If the deceased is wealthy 
he may be adorned with silver wire and necklaces of coins. WTien the time for the funeral comes the corpse is 
lifted by two men and brought down the ladder in as upright a position as possible to the relatives waiting 
below, where it is bound to pieces of old canoe to make it rigid and easier to carry to burial. The relatives weep 
and wall and pretend not to want the corpse buried but brought back to his own house in the village. The 
rest of the community wish it to be buried, so there is a struggle about the corpse (which sometimes sufiers in 
t he struggle), the relatives trying to take it towards the village, the others towards the burial ground. 

It never reaches the village partly because those for burj’ing are in the majority and also because if brought 
into the village it would render it ceremonially unclean. 

When the burial ground, also on el-ponam, is reached the corpse is put into the grave prepared for it, the 
wrappings over the region of the heart of the deceased are pulled aside and chickens and sometimes young pigs 
are stabbed and the blood allowed to drip on the body over the heart of the deceased. 

These are then thrown into the grave and buried with the corpse. AH the bedding, wTaps, etc., used by 
the deceased while sick are burned and vessels, etc., are broken in pieces and the ashes and pieces are thrown 
into the sea. 

A feast is then provided by the people living in the same group of houses as the deceased used to live in. 
The mourners rest nest day and after a certain number of days — there seems to be no special number of davs 
escept that the number must be odd not even, there is a purification of the deceased and a chicken is burnt 
over the grave. Until this ceremonj’ has been performed the mourners must not sing or laugh or dance, nor 
eat any fruit escept coconut and bread-fruit (pandanus). Those who have handled the corpse are unclean fur 
a month or two and may not touch their food with their fingers or hands, though they may use a small skewer. 
They may not to do any “ clean ” work, such as that concerned with the preparation of food or buildhig, nor 
may they enter an 3 - house. When this period of uncleanness is over thej- maj- return to their work and 
houses without an}' purification ceremony. 

At the purification festival mentioned above the memorial post of the deceased is set up. This is a round 
log about a foot in diameter buried until about two to three feet of it is above the ground. A short distance 
from the top there is a hole cut through and while the feast is being kept a stick is put through the hole and 
spoons and forks are hung on the stick. These spoons and forks are removed later, but sometimes other spoons 
and coins are nailed on the post and these are not removed. There is a feast also at this purification festival 
held generally in the “ 'V'illage Hall ” after sunset, and a basket of pork is provided for the deceased and hung 
up for the night in the door of the house. Next morning the basket and its contents are thrown into the sea 
and the memorial post is set over the grave. Again there is a feast in the village hall in the morning and 
this finishes the whole burial ceremonj’. 

Nowadaj’s some of the richer people have coffins for their dead relatives, an imitation of European custom 
and sometimes the body is carried to the burial ground in a canoe, which is said to be an old custom at the burial 
of rich people. The canoe is afterwards cut up and broken to pieces. 

After the burial ceremonj- the name of the deceased is not mentioned and if another man in the same village 
has the same name as deceased he will change it, or if the deceased bore a name like fire or water the relatives 
wiU henceforth use a sj'nonym for this when mentioning it. 

Feast for the Dead . — Once in 3 or 4 years a feast for the departed is held in a village. The villagers some ten 
months beforehand have agreed on the time about which it will be held and prehminarj- invitations are sent 
out to other villages. After these invitations are sent out, a tree of about 60 feet high is cut down and holes 
are bored at intervals all along the stem after the branches have been removed, and pegs are driven into the hole. 
When this has been done the post is set up in an arranged spot, with posts fixed alongside it, to which 
it is tied in order to steadj’ it. A man climbs the post with the end of a rope in his hand. Fruit, baskets of 
pork, etc., are drawn up by this rope and fastened on the pegs, until sometimes there is a great array of food. 

If the villagers are poor this post maj- not be set up. Bamboo cages able to hold about a dozen pigs aie 
made in the village about the same time. Canoes are decorated and set up in front of their ow n houses. The 
gravej-ard on el-panam and part of the beach around it are tidied up and kept tidy. AU this takes about 
three months and during that time no pigs may be killed in the village. Then the date is definitelj’ fixed 
and special invitations are sent out saj’ing that on the day after tomorrow the houses will be decorated, on the 
third day the pigs will he put into the cages and on the fourth day they wiU be killed. 

This date may fall at any time of the year except that for convenience’s sake the wet seaon is avoided and 
the months of November and December are chosen w'hich are cold. 

Pigs are brought into the village from outside having their legs tied to a pole and they are carried round 
the village beJ ore being put into the cages. 
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Soon after tlie special invitations are sent out the nearest visitors begin to arrive. These visitors will 
dance all night by the group of houses where the post with the food on it has been erected. Next morning the 
post is cut down and the food, putrid or fi'esh, is thrown into the jungle. A pig is taken and sacrificed and the 
intestines and some of the flesh are placed on coconut leaves over the place where the post stood. 

The.n the pigs for the feast are slaughtered near the village and singed over the flames of palm leaf torches. 
After a mid-day feast the visitors all receive a portion of pork. Every part of a pig except the lungs and lower 
jaw bone is given a'.i ay. After this distribution some of the visitors return home, though many wait for the 
pig- wrestling*. Some of the most savage pigs are let out of the cages in the late afternoon and men who are 
skilled in the sport seize tiiese pigs by the ears and hold them. Sometimes a man is bitten or gored by the tusks 
of tlie pigs ; any pig that injures a man is speared at once. Young folk may not eat tlie flesh of such a pig, 
only the older people. No reason is given for this except that it is the custom. After this is over more of the 
guests will return home. 

Next day the fat pigs are reduced to lard, which is stored in coconut shells. Tiiere will be dancing through 
the night by the villagers and any visitors who have staj.'ed on. 

On the following dt, .’s picptrytions are made for digging up tl.c bone, iiy the deceased’s friends. Water 
is drawn from wells and coveied over with leaves. The women squat by the memorial posts at the graves 
and lament. A fence of palm leaves is made rigiit round the burial ground, except for one exit near the unclean 
place in tiie jungle where the bones p-re thrown aw.ay. 

Then the bones of those w ho h.ave been dead for t« o year., or more are dug up, a witch doctor standing 
by each grave and keeping evil spirit.s away by waving a bunch of the leaves that keep away evd spirits. If 
bv chance the bones are found to have flesh on ibem they are put back and covered over again to await the next 
festival. Otherwise the skull is wiped clean by hand, wapped in white calico and placed on a spathe of palm . 
The other bones are taken out one by one and placed on the same spathe. This is then carried to the Dead 
House on el-panam' and placeil on top of big yams that are sc.attered under the Dead House for tliis purpose. 

Then this spathe containing all the bones is wvapped round with white and red erlieo. When all the dig- 
ging is completed and the bones wTapped up, the bundles containing the bones of more important people are 
reinterred in the grave from which they were taken, the others are carried to the unclean place in the jungle 
and the bones are scattered there and the cloth torn to rags. 

.After all this the grave diggei.s go down to the sea ajid wash tlieir hands and legs or bathe. 

ITiicA P’ortors. — In Kar Nikohar only of these islands is there a novitiate to the kSchool of Witch Doctors 
The.se novices are tailed ma-a-fai and they may be of either sex, though female applicants are very rare. If 
a man ot boy is of a sickly nature the witch doc lors usually want him as a novice and at night wOl throw into 
the house where he resides some leaves such as they use for their charms and perhaps one or two chickens with 
their legs tied together. When these are found the sickly man's friends know that the spirits are calling him 
and he must become a novice. A day is fixed for his novitiate and just before sunset the witch doctors and 
friends of tlie man or boy thump the ground under the house with stems of the coconut leaf, each one holding 
in his hand a bunch of evii-spirit expelhng leaves. 

The novice is meanwhile lying on his hack on the floor of the house. Then the people all go up and spread 
over him several large banana leaves. To each leaf several wing feathers of a fowl are festened and singed. 
Soon after the leaves are removed and a witch doctor finds several small lizards which are presumed to have 
come out of the novice’s body and to have been the cause of his sickness. 

Early next morning the novice is decked out with the jewellery of the witch doctors as well as with other 
jewellery lent by friends. His arms and legs are covered with silver wire and round his neck are necklets of 
two-anna piecc.s. A throne is made for him on which he is seated and he is given a magic spear and a sceptre. 
In this chair he ma\' afterwards be carried from village to village, though this is rarely done. 

After a few days he goes with his friends to the edge of the jungle where sio (the place of the spirits) 
is. The friends remain behind and he goes with the witch doctors and is introduced to the spirits. 

Then all go to the novice’s house where dancing takes place and songs are sung. This singing and dancing 
takes place frequently during the novitiate of the person, which lasts about a year. During that novitiate he 
may do no work of any kind and may not even touch a dah. He may remain all his life a ma-a-fai if he wishes, 
or he may resign, for u hieh iiicre is a special ceremony, hut if he wishes to carry on he is piomoted to the ranks 
of th< io-mi-lvo-iio, and then maj’ uork if he chooses. 

These io-nii-luo-no deal with the evil spirits that are such a terror to the ordinary man and which bring 
sickness and all kinds oi m’sfortune. 

Eclip/-es. — These may pcihaps come under the head of religion, though in this case evil spirits are not the 
cause of the eclipse hut a jAthem who according to the Island folk- tales was a man at one time. 

Thi.s pythen now and auain starts swelling up either the sun or moon. When this begins the people coUeot 
and beat tins or anything ti at will make a noise and shout " A’omit it out’’. The python pays no heed to their 
calls hut gC’f s on sv allowinL'. Then as the sun or moon is swallowed the cry changes to “ Evacuate it ” and 
to this ciy tlie pj thoii does pay heed and the people get back their sun or moon again. 

Chrittirutity.— The first attempt to Christianise the people of Kar Nikohar was made by Jesuit missionaries 
in 1711, hut the settlers iuceumhed to the eflects of the climate and all traces of their work soon disappeared. 

About 1834 or 183o two Homan Catholic missionaries arrived on the island from Malacca. These were 
expeUetl from the isiaiu.l and w cut on to Tcrcsta and Kamorta, where one died and the other left. 

Captain Gaideiicr in tlic Singapore Kt-view, Volume II, gives an account of two Moravian missionaries 
being expelled in 1851. 

“ Having converted a few natives,” he says, dispute arose between them and their heathen countrymen. 
They were of such a serious nature that it was determined to hold a general council of delegate.s from every 
village to consider a remedy for the evil. They came to the conclusion, that, as they had always lived in love 
and amity with each other before the arrival of the missionaries, with their stange story of the first women steal- 
ing the orange, etc., the obvious remedy was to send them away. Accordingly the missionaries were waited 
upon and told respectfully that they must leave at the first opportunity, that the natives were not to be joked 
with, and must be obeyed. 

* Similarly the Ao Nagafc of Asgam wrestle with the mithun (gayai) bulla which are to be eacrilio«d.~-xr. H. H. 
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The Mission house was then burned down and a fence erected around the spot, inside which no native will 
step. It is unholy ground, they say, where the devil first landed ; for until the missionaries brouu'ht him with 
them, he had never been in the island or knew where it was. I was told that a day is now set apart in the 
year when all the inhabitants assemble to drive the devil out of the is'and.” 

In 1880 Mr. iSolomon, a Madrassi of the Anglican Communion, became Agent in the island. He acted also 
as a School master and Catechist, and under him for the first time in the island’s history Christianity made some 
progress. 

Of him. Sir R. C. Temple, the Chief Commissioner, in a lecture given in 1899 before the Indian Section of 
the Society of Arts said ; “ He is imbued with an untiring enthusiam resting on a foundation of much common 
sense, and by the exercise of these qualities he has acquired a remarkable ascendancy over the people, used for 

their good Mr. Solomon’s effort" to keep up peace and goodwill between village and village are 

practical”. 

The first Christian to be baptized was Rose, a female, on the 24th of July 1900 and since then the number 
of Christians has been slowly increasing. 

There is no resident Chaplain on the island. The Rev. George Whitehead lived amongst the people for 
some years and put their language into writing with the assistance of Mr. J. Richardson, the Nicobarese Head- 
master of the school, and produced a Prayer Book and some reading books comprised mainly of legends common 
to the people as well as extracts from the Old and Mew Testaments. With this except 'on the Micob .rcse 
Christians as Catechist and teachers and members of the Church Committee carry on the spiritual and educa- 
tional work themselves with occasional vi.sits (about five times a year) from the Chaplain at Port Blair, who 
administers the small grant by the Indian Government for educational and hospital work on the isHnd, and 
supervises the work of the hospital and the five schools that are there. — G. S. 

Abstract from a lecture delivered .at the Clinical Society of Port Blair on 13th 

February 1932. 


(e) Yaws in the Nicobar Islands. 


B)j Major A. J. D'Soitza, Senior Medical Officer, Port Blair. 

Incidence of Yaws in the Nicobar Islands is not mentioned in standard books on Tropical MetUcine (Manson 
and Castella'’’). I have received reports from time to time, since my arrival in Port Blair, that syphilis is 
very prevalent in the Mioobars, causing severe disfiguration of the inhabitants and threatening the cxtinctii m of 
the' race. Two typical cases of yaw.s in the secondary stage were no. iced by me among Nicobarese who were 
sent to Port Blair for a trial for murder and were cured with 2 injections of N. A. B. (0. 6 & 0.9 Grams) in 
1930 : and it transpred that the cases reported to be suffering from .syphilis in the Nicobtrs may bo cases 
of yaws. I understand that Lt.-Col. Barker, I.M.S.. S.M.G. in Port Blair, in 1924 brought a case of yaws 
from the Nicobars and demonstrated the lesions at a meeting of the Clinical Society, but I fail to find any record 
of the prevalence of this disease in the Nicobars. An opportunity occurred for investigation, when the Census 
Superintendent for the Andaman and Nicobar islands requhed the services of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon to record 
the anthropological measurements of the Andamanese and Nicobarese in connection with his report for these 
islands. Dr. Naidu was deputed for this work, and after receiving preliminary instructions in the use of instru- 
ments for taking these measurements in Calcutta, he proceeded to Nicobars on 7tli February 1931. I sent him 
we'l equipped wi.h what I considered an adequate supply of N. B. in the hope of temporarily ameliorating 
the condition of people and awaiting a report from him as to any further steps to be taken to combat the disease. 
I may mention that the Andaman islands are free from yaws, while syphilis andgonorrhma are common and are 
principally respo isible for undermining the fertility of the Andamanese. Dr. Naidu worked under difficult 
conditio.is -with regard to language and time limit and the discomfort of a camp life from 7th Febiaary 1931 to 
18th March 1931. From his report it would appear that an interestimr study of tropical diseases could be made 
in these islands. His time was limited for a study of the local conditions, as well as of the diseases prevalent 
among the inhabitants living in the various villages. The principal diseases prevalent in both the Great and 
:^ttle Nikobar as well as the Central Group are yaws and elephantiasis. Altogether he treated 60 cases of 
yaws : — 

Nos. 


Little Nikobar. — Fulo Milo 
Great Nikobar. — Kondul 
Pulobabi 

Shompen camp Alexandra river 

Central Group. — -Bompoka 
Nankauri 
Chaura _ 

Tere.ssa , . 


1 

2 

3 
1 

4 
7 
9 


33 


Total . . 60 


He also noticed that at Chaura, out of a total population of about 600, 3o were showing visible signs of 
elephantiasis. During the course of his whole journey he came across only two cases of syphihs — one contract- 
ed at Nankauri and the other at Kar Ni'.obar — both trading centres for the outside world with a floating popula- 
tion of eastern nationals. He had a large out-patients’ attendance wherever he campeil. The pe.iph from 
different islands appreciated the treatment given and expres.sed a de.sire to Mr. Bonington. Sup^Tint-m 1- 

ent, and to Dr. Naidu that they w.rnted the whole-time services of a dix;tor for the island. If a d i 't ir could 
be appointed for them, Tere.ssa or Camorta would be a central place for a hospital or dispens.rrv. ,Vs regirds 
medical facilities for the Nicobars. a doctor appointed by the Kar Nikobar Mission (subsidised by the l.):il Gov- 
ernment) is stationed at Kar Nikobar in charge of a h.ospital and a small dispensary in ch.irg.' of .t comp jundcr 
is established at Nankauri ; but there are no amenities for treatment at any of the other isliuds, unle-i the 
inhabitants can go in fine weather to either of these centres. Dr. Naidu exhausted liis st ).‘k of N. A. B. 
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in treating cases of yaws before he returned. On receiving his report I proceeded to the Nicobars with Dr. 
Naidu in April 1931 with a plentiful supply of N. A. B. We took the opportunity of examining some of the cases 
that had received an injection two months previously. The inhabitants were so impressed with the efficacy of 
the treatment that more oases eagerly sought treatment and the following number was treated ; — • 

tientral Group : — 

Chaura . . . . . . . . . . . . • . . • K* 

Teressa . . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . 35 

Nankauri . . . . . . • . . . . . . . . . 2 

Total . . 47 


This number would have been considerably higher if it lad been possible to send information beforehand 
to the various villages of our impending visit. The cases that had received an injection in February or March 
had all healed up with the exception of two who still manifested latent infection and indolent sores. These 
were given a second injection each. We studied together the disease, local peculiarities and notions of the 
disease which are given under their appropriate headings in the lecture. 

Injections . — Conditions under which they were giv'en were not ideal. No previous preparation of the 
patient was possible and sterilization and preparation of solution and administration of injection were all per- 
formed in the centre of a group of anxious and expectant patients and their friends and relations either on 
the deck of the boat or on a sandy shore. There were no accidents or ill effects and pain was negligible. As 
even the three children who were given the injections did not cry nor make a noise to resent the treatment. It 
was useless to advise them to rest after the injections ; but they departed happily hoping to be cured of the 
disease in the same way as their friends were on the previous occasion. 

Yaics (Framboesia). 

Island. Local s 3 monyms for yaws. For syphilis. 

Teressa . . . . Aiyoie . . . . . . Thannoi. 

Chaura . . . . Ait/ak .. . . Sakayee. 

Although they do not bear any relation to the native names mentioned by Manson or Castellani, there is a 
resemblance in phonation in the local synonyms for yaws in the two islands, while it is noteworthy that the 
names for syphilis are distinct and definite without any such similarity. 

Definition. — Yaws is a chronic contagious inoculable disease of a granulomatous type with an indefinite 
and lengthy incubation period, which is followed by constitutional symptoms such as fever, malaise, pains in 
muscles and bones and joints, subsiding with the development of granuloma. In its progress there are three 
well defined stages, the granulomata varying in each stage in sites, number and extent. 

Geographical distribution and endemicily. — The Nicobar islands may be regarded as a continuation of the 
chain of islands of the Malay Archipelago and is adjacent to the endemic areas of yaws, viz., Upper Burma, 
Assam, Siam, Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra. As the sanitation is primitive and conditions are ideal for the mainte- 
nance of infection in the way of primitivebut8who.se floors and walls may be impregnated with infection and 
where human beings, dogs and pigs live together, it is easy to understand how this endemic disease may rapidly 
take on an epidemic form ; although it has not been possible to trace any epidemicity to this disease in any of 
the islands where intelligible information has been available. We have not been able to trace any cases to 
house infection nor to direct insect bites. We are of opinion that infection is most likely conveyed by insects, 
e.g., flies from a yaws sore infecting a pre-existing sore such as an ordinary sore or itch pustules or scratches 
or breaches on the skin, which are numerous, ow ing to the jiingle life the people lead. It is quite possible that 
house infection is important judging by the habits of the people but our conclusion is based on the innumerable 
flies we saw settling on yaws sorce and it is easily conceivable how such flies can convey the spirochoetes ‘to 
pre-existing breaches of skin. Principal occupations of the people are cultivation of coconut and tobacco, 
pig breeding and fishing. While it has been observed by authorities on yaw’s that the disease has a predilection 
for certain native races, particularly of the negro or negrito stock, it is not known among the Andamanese 
who belong to the Negrito stock, although syphilis is very common among them, and yaws exists cndemically 
within 150 miles of these islands. 

Symptoms . . . . . . . . . . 3 stages are differentiated. 

(1) Primary stage of infiltrated nodule. 

(2) Secondary stage of granulomatous eruptions. 

(3) Tertiary stage of deep ulcerations and gummatous nodules and bone lesions. 

There is no para stage corresponding to si philis. 

Primary stage. Madre Bu ba or Mother \ aws An infiltrated pap ile develops at the site of inoculation 
or a granuloma in an old skin lesion such as an ulcer, itch pustule or insect bite or any abrasion and scratch 
incidental to a jungle life. In the initial stage, they complained of intense itching lasting for about a week. 

Secorulary stage or stage of generalized eruptions . — The onset of this stage corresponds with the decline of 
constitutional symptoms and most of our cases treated were well advanced in the secondary stage. Generalised 
eruption is ushered in as follows : — Minute roundish papules of the size of a pin head are seen with a yellow 
cimsh at the apex usually three months after the primary lesion, lasting a few weeks and leaving when they 
disappear furaccous patches ; these patches are circular and show a fine sand-colored desquamation as if the 
skin has been dusted over with flour or atta. This condition was only noticed in one of our cases. Some 
papules coalesce, enlarge and skin gets proliferated or hyperkeratoid. 

Tertiary ■dage. This is a stage of gummatous nodules and deep ulcerative processes. The transition 
period between secondarv anrl tertiary stag< s differs widely from that of syphilis. Instead of getting absorbed 
and healing, caws may sprear! inarL'inally as well as ileeply and leading to extensive ulcers which may last for 
\ ears. .Sucii ulcers may i\ olve deep stimctures producing necrosis of bone or cartilage or give rise to cicatrical 
contractures in the process of healing or from immobility of joints, and it is said that in such cases (8 per cent, 
according to Mansonj typical lesions of yaws disappear and the ulcer is non-infective. 
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Fett. Crah Yaws, and Clai rs. — Yaws iu the soles of feet is limited by thick skin. Like an abscess in this 
region, o; is under high tension. It attains a laree size before it bursts and is therefore very painfuh When 
the thick epidermi., gh es way, \av>s is converted into a fungating ulcer and although painful to the touch is 
not painful to the .tame degree as it was before it bur't through skin. This ulcer, after the pent up secretion 
ooze.s out, appears lilce the section of a pomagranate cut through with a knife. 

“ Vangosa ”. — This is a destructive disfiguring process u ith deep ulceration of the no.se and pharynx and is 
said to commence as an ulcer of the soft palate. It spivads slowly and leads to complete destruc- 
tion of hard palate, soft parts, cartilage and borits of no.se ; in sonic cases sparing the upper lip as a bridge, iu 
other ca.ses leading tc its partial destruction. A great cavity is left with the tongue as the lloor, vdiieli remains 
unaffected. 

Brj7iE Lesions . — These are common in the tertiary stage. As in syphilis painful nod -s on the anteror 
surfaces of Ir ng bones sucli as tibia, radius, ulna and clavicle, bard, tender and painful in the beginning remain 
as thickenings u hen acuteness sub.sides. 

The charactristic sabre-shaped deformity of long bones affecting tibia, forearms, arms, and clavi'^le and 
digits was noticed. 

General Health. — Yaws is a chronic disease which does not appeal to incapacitate its victims from carrying 
on their vocation or occupation so far a, the Nicobar Tslaiids are concerned. Berhaps the early constitutional 
disturbances may restrict their movements, although from the information gathered not to any appreciable 
extent. 

In spite of their animistic ideas of leirgion, they appear to be grateful for western methods of treatment 
and need no persuasion to be injected, as they have gained faith after the first course of injections given as to 
the efficiency of our means of curing the disease. 

They believe that it is a chronic but not fatal disease. Although at Teressa many adults are ico )rlcd • 
to have died of the disease finly 3 children under lO have died at t'haura from yaw, withm the last 3 wans. 

\\ e have to take into con.sideration an outbreak of small-pox wliiclr may have been responsibl:- for the largo 
number of deaths reported at Teressa. 

Titnin.ent.—'Wiih limited time at our disposal the tnly treatment tried wa» injections of N.jwuseiiobdlon 
0-9 grams, for adults. 

0-6 grams, for yotmg adults. 

0-3 grams, for children up to 10 years of age. 

One injecticn appears to have cured most of the cases, although this needs confirmation by a .second visit 
to the islands to examine the cases that have been injected. 

Treatment adopted hy the Firobarese. — At Cliaura, application of certain leaves (lafab) according to them 
appeals to check the disea,se. At Teressa the ulcers aie rubbed v.’itii sand and then washed in .sea water, which 
is supposed to irritate the ulcers and assist cleaning, and a paste of leaves (rumintho) made bt' boiling and grind- 
ing is then applied. L leers are said to disappear in a few cases after a series of applicatioms. The inhabitants 
appeal htalthv and ti ell nourished and t aw.s did not affect tlieir general health, so that the prescription of tomes, 
good foot, as general treatment was not nece.ssary in them. 

Prophyhuis. To prevent conlagion and spread of this disease, it would be necessary to isolate and sei^re- 
gate infected cases and give them N. A. B. injections — one, two or throe according to the response and keep 
them imckr observation. Hcu.<^c infection cannot be eliminated unless the thatched bouses are burnt down, 
and sanitaticn in and. around inhabited houses improved, but sucli measures aio imjiracticable in an uncivilised 
country . In mv opinion the only way of adopting propliylactic measures for the eradication of the thsease is to 
appoint a medical officer with a steam launch at his disposal for one year so that ho can visit all hslancls in turn 
periodica.lj and give appropriate treatment where neeessarv. Each endemic area needs to be visited at least 
once in three months. 

In cr.ncliiding thi.s lecture I v.i.sh to express my thank.s tci Er. D. Naidii for his loyal co-opeiatiun and help 
in collecung statistics ana kcal infoimatn n and in treating oases under adveise condition^. 

^ ^ Superintendent. — Ibis abstraction from a paper WTitten by Major A. .J. E’Souza, 

l.Al.s.., IS of value as indicating the extent c.f t aus in tlie Nicobars. It shows that the disease is 
prevalent thiougliont the Central and Southeni groups and was found to exist even among the Shom-Peii. 

• virulent in Teressa where ont of 17 villages onlv one was visited in the 24 hours spent on the 

island while a few patients came on board from another village. Yet 68 persons were treated at Teressa. 
ere are only 43 / persons on the island .so it seems not too high to estimate that about half of the inhabitants 
yrith this dreadful disease which without modern treatment takes a course almost identical to that 
xr'™ not treated, and as Jlajor D'Souza says it threatens to exterminate the iniiabitants. I am 
i , '■ for his kind co-operaticui in placing Hr. Damodaram Naidu at my. disposal during 

my visi ^ o t icse is.ands for yvithout thi.s co-operation the extent of the disease yvoiild not have come to light. 

r. aiCiU '.ay ing een previously in East Africa where the disease is not uncommon, recognized it at once. It 
IS o 'e regiel ta that owing to the difficulty of keeled transport and the short time at our disposal we were 
una e o y isit all the outly ing villages of the different groups. It is hoyvever desirable that an extensive visit 
e ma e in the near future by a medical officer so that the disease may at any rate be kept yvithin limits if not 
en me y tx eiminated. The number of small coffins yvith the remains of the bones of deceased rcElives in the 
1 eren .iits. 6 to 12 in number, also indicate the high death rate, most of them had probably died within the 
as y ear or tw o, for it is usual for the remains to be thrown into a common ossuary periodically at the ossuary 
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18. Notes on Madras Tribes. 

By M. W. M. Yeatts, etc. 

(a) Kurutnan (Kurumba) and Paliyan. 

The following notes are based on information supplied by Mr. J. Selvanayakam. 

The Kurumban of the Xdgria live on the lower slopes of the hiUs in small groups of houses called ' Korn* 
bais.’ ‘ Kombai ’ is Kanarese for sheepfold, a circumstance which points to the origin of the tribe and a 
former identity with the shephered Kurumbas of the Deccan and Mysore. They have two divisions, Nagar 
and Belagar, which operate only for purposes of exogamy ; no apparent difference survives between them. 
The chief man is called a mudali and succession is to his eldest son. If he has none, a new mudali is elected. 
Each mudali is supposed to be watchman and sorcerer to a group of Badaga villages and something Mke the 
kaval system of the plains exists here, for one of the mudali’s chief tasks is to see that no other Kurumba 
injures the Badagas in the Mudali’s charge. Tributes for puja performance and probably abstention from 
sorcery are paid by Badagas to Kurumbas and a common belief is that no Badaga girl can expect a peaceful 
married life unless the Kurumbas hav’e been duly fed. 

Every Kombai has two plain upright stones on a raised platform, one supposed to be male, the other 
female. These are taken to represent the ancestral abode. Huts are generally built near stone outcrops 
which can be used as seats. Nothing in housing, apparel or ceremony indicates social position. All feast 
together, old and young, male and female, and several from one leaf. 

The sun they consider male and the moon female. The man in the moon is the hare which was chased 
by the snake ; the moon prevents the snake from swallowing the hare tiU the sun rises. 

Marriage is easy and widows can remarrj'. Marital customs are distinctly free. Childbirth must not 
take place within the ordinary hut. The dead are generally burnt, the Mudali and his family however being 
buried and also .small children. There is occasional variation in these details but what is unchanging is the 
keeping of a stone to represent the deceased. These stones are all deposited in a cave reserved for the pm'- 
pose in each Kombai. 

They are skilful musicians and claim that the Kotas have copied this art from them. They make their 
own flutes, etc. 

Their Gods are Herugudian, God of sowing, Mari. Goddess of rain, Mahalinga the male God, Masani a 
female (c/. Masanagudi in Mysore) p/its the Hindu pantheon. Their chief God, however, says my cj-nical 
informant, ' is their own belly ’. 

The Sholagars are essentially a tribe of one taluk, Gopichettipalaiyam, in Coimbatore, all but 3 per cent, 
of their total of 2,878 being recorded there. The 1931 total is in accord with the figures of 1891 and 1921 and 
is probably a close approximation. The .5,700 of 1901 and 1,900 of 1911 are inexplicably high and low and pro- 
bably non-Sholagars are present in the first and Sholagars omitted from the second. Over 1921-31 the increase 
is OJ per cent, and over 1891 — 1931 is 5-9 per cent. 

The so-called ‘ 7-Kula ' Sholagars are really the tribe described by Thurston as Uralis and speak mostly a 
form of Tamil as opposed to the true Sholagars’ Kanarese patois. The two however intermarry, according 
to Mr. R. 0. Morris, who has had .Sholagars on his estate for 20 years, and is my informant on the tribe. Accor- 
ding to Thurston there was no interm.irriage, though Sholagars and Uralis would eat together. The L'ralis will 
hot intermarry with the Irulas of the Nilgiris. The .Sholagars proper (‘ 5-Kula ’) claim to be of higher status 
(so do the 7-Kulas, however) but actually no precedence is observed. The Uralis say they hailed originally 
from Girikarur and Arkud in the Nilgiris and the presence of an Urali temple at the foot of Rangaswami’s 
Pillai in that district is possibly an indication of such an origin. It is an incident in their burial customs 
that some of the remains of the dead or a handful of earth from his grave should be taken generally 6 — 12 
montlis after burial to this temple and reburied there. The Uralis usually put a small piece of jewellery such 
as a ring in the corpse’s mouth. The o-Kula .Sholagars frequently bury a personal belonging, knife, axe, etc., 
with the corpse. 

There are definite traces of terraced cultivation on the Biligirirangam Hilis but the Sholagars deny any 
coimection and say the terracing was done by a pigmy tribe long since vanished. They have no megalithic 
or other monuments and do not use stone for seats. The caste headman’s house is usually larger than the others 
but there is nothing else to indicate superior status, either in his house or attire. 'The social organisation 
seems rather to have weakened for among the 5-Kulas only two of the five offices which used to be filled one 
by each Kula now survive, that of Ejmana, or caste head, chosen from the fourth and Chik-Ejmana chosen 
from the 5th (Surya Kula). The duties of the last named are to summon panchayats when required to pre- 
serve order at feasts and ceremonies, and quasi-hieratic functions. The Monegar, Judge and Chieftain are no 
longer appointed. 

The 5-Kulamen are better trackers and jungle men generally whereas the 7-Kula specialise more in trap- 
ping. Both have lost the art of fire making by wood friction. The matchbox has conquered here too. 

Paliyans Uve in small isolated groups all along the Western Ghats from the Palni Hills in the north down 
to the Tinnevelly Hfils in the south. Thenote below by Mr. R, Foulkes, O.B.E., of Madura, covers all general 
matters relating to the tribe. Inevitably, however, in such circumstances of dispersion local differences 
arise. These are nowhere very considerable however. The Paliyans near Kuttalam in Tinnevelly declare 
that their ancestors fled from the persecutions of some Nawab. This may possibly refer to Tippu. Tinne- 
velly Paliyans seem generally to be called Karatu whereas the Madura ones are known as Kavu. Several 
small grou])S of Paliyans have diverged almost entirely from the tribal customs. In their case the effect 
of Christianization has been almost entire assimilation to plains types and customs. Other Paliyans 
ordinarily will have nothing whatever to do with their Christian fellow-tribesmen. Among Paliyans, as in 
other tribes, racial intermixture takes much wider range among Christians than among those adhering 
to the tribal faith. An interesting variation from the account given 'oy Mr. Foulkes is from the Tahsildar 
of Periyakulam who declares that males are buried with face upwards but females with face downwards. 
This point would require however further elucidation. Among the Paliyans of the Saptur Hills, accordmg 
to ilr. J. A. Vedanayakan, it is the bridegroom’s sister who ties the beads round the bride’s neck at a mar- 
riage, and there is a kind of banns proclamation, one man announcing in a loud voice that a marriage is in 
the making at a certain house and another elderly PaUyan from an adjoining group of huts calls out the com- 
munity’s assent in a loud ‘ yes.’ The same Paliyans hunt sambhur with a sharpened heavy stick which they 
hurl with some skill like a javelin. The Tahsildar of Periyakulam reports to the same effect. Apparently 
the Saptur PaMyans abandon their hut on the mere occurrence of death, not only for an epidemic visitation. 

It seems to be a general circumstance for Pahyans (other than Christians) to be pecuharly attached to 
their tribal life and customs and to be hardy and long-hved. Mr. Vedanayakan thinks there must be mors 
than one Paliyan centenarian. 
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(b) A note on the Paliyans of the Madura district. 

By R. Favlkes, Esq., O.B.E. 

Religion . — -The Paliyans worship Palichi-Ammal (Palichi, female of Paliyan ; Ammal, the honorific). 
They have no knowledge of any other god or goddess. When asked, they think she must have had a husband 
(“ Can a woman live without a husband ”), but they know nothing about him. At rare intervals the whole 
community worships together this goddess, but each family worships her separately much ofteuer. One old 
man said communal worship occurred once in 10 or 20 years, but others said it was more frequent. They 
have no idea, however, of the lapse of time. For instance one of them made the statement that the original 
Paliyans must have come to this part of the country from they did not know where, about 2.5 years ago. 

A few stones are set up in a row, the number being immaterial, though generally from 1 to 7, under a rock 
or tree. TUe stones are usually smooth pebbles from a stream. Each stone is painted with a figure to 
represent a man (or woman ?), with vermihou paste. Th»‘y could not say whether it was a man or a woman. 
The worship consists of the offering of honey and some roots of the wild yam (Diascorea — Tamil, “ VelvaUi ” 
or “Sevalh ”). They then prostrate themselves on the groimd before the stones and utter prayers for protec- 
tion from wild beasts and evil spirits. The women are also present and prostrate. The chief performer is 
generally an elderly man who is called the “ Thevaradi ” (literally, “ the dancer of the god ” — or goddess — 
in Tamil). He works himself up to a state of ecstasv and falls into a trance. The “ Sattan,” another el- 
derly man, then, acting as interpreter, puts him questions about the future welfare of the community, or of 
an individual and the Thevaradi, who is supposed to be inspired by the goddess, answers. 

The Palij’ans, apart from the above form of congregational worship, also pray privately to Palichiammal 
for protection against danger of any kind in the jungle. This is done mentally and without any outward 
ceremony. Although they evidently dread evil spirits, their ideas about them are very vague, and they 
cannot describe them. They do not seem to give them the shape of men or of animals. The offices of The- 
varadi and Sattan are hereditary. They have no permanent temples, and the locality where the community 
worships is chosen according to convenience and need not always be the same. Communal worship seems 
to take place when the community can afford it, and that is. apparently-, very rarely. 

Death customs . — The dead are always buried. The body is not washed or prepared in any way-, and is 
kept in the hut or cave where death occurred until the time of burial. Ornaments, if any, are removed, but 
not the clothing. The eyes are never closed, but the arms are extended at the sides. One old man said that 
the arms are sometimes crossed over the breast but the others denied this. The body is placed in the grave, 
which is only breast deep, in a recumbent position on its back. When a death occurs messengers are sent 
to the neighbouring habitations to announce it. All are bound to attend it, especially the near relations. 
As there habitations are generally far apart, it may- take three or even four days before the neighbours can 
assemble. The body in the meantime is left unburied even though it becomes offensive. It is home to the 
grave, which is always close by, by- anyone, but the front bearers must be near relations if possible. A penalty 
is inflicted on those who do not attend the funeral. The delinquent is made to kneel, a heavy stone is placed 
on the nape of the neck, and he is asked to explain why he was absent. This is generally satisfactory. The 
offender and the chief mourner exchange a drink of water from each other’s hands and the affront is tr.ereby 
condoned. It was not known what happens when the explanation is not satisfactory. 

On the eighth day after the death, the spirit of the departed is worshipped with offerings of roots and 
honey, and its protection is invoked. From that time onwards the spirit !S deemed to be merged in the 
This ceremony is absolutely imperative, and is never omitted for either sex. The dead are remembered 
whenever Palichiammal is worshipped, and their protection is sought together with hers. In times of great 
mental or physical distress, or when a Paliyan dies an unprepared death, an invocation of the spirits of the 
departed takes place, and they manifest themselves through a living Paliyan present who makes revelations 
about the affairs of the invoker. This is called ‘ the calling of the shadows.’ 

The Paliyans seem to think little about a life after death. When asked what happens to the spirits of 
the dead, or where they go to, they said they did not know and did not care. They also appear to make no 
difference between the good and the bad after death. 

Marriage . — As a rule marriages are arranged for the young people by the elders of a family. But 
are cases when the young couple make their own choice generally- as the result of illicit sexual intercourse. 
behaviour is condoned without much difficulty and a marriage is brought about as the best solurion of the 
trouble. Bride prices are not paid, but the bride receives trifling presents from her relations such as roots, 
honey, beads, etc., when the time comes for her to be taken to her husband’s dwelling. The actual ceremony 
of marriage consists in the tying of a string of black beads round the neck of the bride, and the pre^ntetion 
of a cloth to her, by the bridegroom. The bride also ties a similar string of beads round the neck of the brid^ 
groom. The woman weans hers permanently if she likes, but it is not imperativ-e. I have seen married 
women without them. The man usually- discards his after the eighth day-, as he is too shy to wear it longer. 
He is also presented with a new cloth by- his father. 

The wedding festivities last for one day, and one meal only is given to the guests after the tying of the 
beads. The young couple are given a new hut and are left severally- alone for some time some said a few 
days, others three or four montlis, and others still more, until the first conception. 

Wridows may- remarry-.^ Adultery- is not common, but when it does occur, no penalty- seems to be exacted, 
although the act is strongly condemned. 

Marriages are permitted between a man and his maternal uncle s daughter or sister s daughter. All other 
marriages among relations are prohibited. An alliance between interdicted relations is viewed with displeas- 
ure and is treated as concubinage, but is condoned when due apology has been made by- the offending couple. 
Marriage alway-s takes place soon after puberty, never before. But it is common for a girl to reside in the 
house of her future husband for some time before puberty, if he is her maternal uncle. There is, howe\-er, 
no intercourse before she attains puberty. 

A woman is said to be polluted for 5 or 6 days during the menstrual ^riod and for 15 days after confine- 
ment. No other kind of pollution is observed. After a confinement, purification is done by- burning earthen- 
ware vessels and other polluted articles in a heap. The hut is also thoroughly scrubbed and washed. It is 
only after this purification that the woman is permitted to associate with the others. 

Birth . — There seem to be no birth ceremonies besides purification. There are no midwives. The mother 
or some other elderly- woman, does all that is necessary at a confinement. The newborn baby- is plunged into 
the nearest stream for its first bath, and the mother also bathes immediately after her confinement and 
washes her cloth. For some days after delivery she and the baby sleep on a bed of ashes, probably for 
warmth. Oil is never administered to the baby as purgative, but a decoction of herbs known only to 
Paliyans is given when necessary-. Other decoctions are prepared for other bahy iUnesses. Although 
this shows that the Paliyans have some acquaintanee with the medical properties of herbs, no adult 
MoSC.C. o2 
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is ever given medicine of any kind when he is ill. They cannot account for this curious fact, except by 
stating that the Goddess cures them, and it is therefore unnecessary to take medicine. 

Genera }. — The staple food of the Pahyans consists of roots (the wild yam, chiefly) honey and the flesh 
of animals and birds. They also eat various grains (cumbu, cholam, etc.) when they can get them, either 
from the minor produce forest contractors, or b\- going down to the plains themselves. They exchange honey 
roots, skins, etc., for what they require. They do not eat beef. They obtain game by means of traps and 
they catch birds with birdlime, but they do not hunt as they have no weapons. They do not use bow s and 
arrows, nor even blowpipes, though the latter are common among the Muthabars who inhabit the same 
country. They own no property (immovable), and their only possessions are an “ aruval ” (bfll-hook) and a 
burnt stick sharpened to a point, which is used for digging up roots, and is called a ‘ Pavuttam Kombu.’ 

They make fire by means of two sticks, by knocking two stones together, or by a flint and steel. They 
shave the front of the head in the Hindu fashion by means of broken glass and with the aid of salt. The face 
is also sometimes shaved. 

The majority of Paliyans cannot count, but a few who have had some contact with civilization, can. 
One old man who was sitting near me began to count his toes when asked to show how far he could count. 
He reached seven. Another counted correctly to 100. This man had been a village “ tandal,” and is 
referred to again below. 

They know nothing of their own origin. Several told me the names of their father and grandfather, 
but could go back no farther. It was suggested to them that Palichiammal might have been their ancestress. 
They thought it possible. 

They are in the habit of signalling to each other in the jungle by different intonations of a cry much 
resembling ' coo-ee ’ in order to signify danger, pleasure, etc. They of course have no education, but they 
speak a Tamil which is quite intelligible and very fluent. Many of those I saw' at Periyakulam were obviously 
not true to tt'pe but must be of mixed descent. The tj-pical Paliyan of both sexes is rather below the average 
height of the natives of the Plains, has very curly (not wooUy) hair, and the skin is not black. Alliances 
with Koravars and others seem to be common and many have quite straight hair. The expression of the 
face is intelligent and with a few exceptions they look healthy, but their general appearance is filthy, as they 
seem neither to bathe their bodies nor wash their clothes. As has been said, they take no medicine when 
sick, but pray to Palichiammal to cure them. I imagine that the Paliyan is rarely fll; except when visited 
by epidemics like smallpox. In that case, no cure is attempted. The invalid is abandoned and the whole 
community migrates to another place. 

Their only amusement seems to be dancing, in which both sexes indulge simultaneously, but in separate 
groups. It is very similar to the dancing of other castes in the plain. There seem to be several different 
kinds of steps. They go round in a circle clapping hands or waving a cloth, occasionally uttering loud cries. 
The ■* steps are mostly grotesque postures in the case of the men, and they make faces at one another, but 
the women are rather graceful. The dancing is accompanied with drums and a primitive form of music 
played on reed-pipes, which are not very shrill. The music consists of the repetition many tunes of a short 
phrase of a few notes. One man had a long ‘ snake-horn ’ of brass. They frequently dance on moonlight 
nights, purely for pleasure and without any religious significance. 

Honey plays a very important part in the lives of the Paliyans. Very largely used as a food, no cere- 
mony can be performed without it. It is offered as a gift, together \vith the wUd yam, to important persons 
and most of their bartering with the people of the plains is done with it. 

Their method of taking honey is very interesting, but is similar in many respects to that employed by 
other jungle tribes which I have witness^ in various parts of South India. 

A rope made of twisted root, fibres, or creepers is fastened to a tree or a stake in the ground a little dis- 
tance from the edge of the precipice w'here the honey-combs are usually in considerable numbers. A Paliyan 
descends the rope from above, and as he swings from one comb to another he dislodges them with his ‘ Pavnt- 
tam Kombu,’ which has been mentioned before. Other Paliyans, men and women, stand at the foot of the 
precipice, and catch the falling combs in baskets or cloths. When he has finished the Paliyan ascends the 
rope and thus reaches the top again. This performance is one of great danger and requires much courage. 
From the beginning another Paliyan has been posted at the top, and his duty is to guard the rope. It may 
be injured by animals, it may fray at the edge of the precipice, or it may be tampered with by an enemy. 
It is naturally of great importance who is chosen as guardian of the rope. He is whenever possible the brother- 
in-law of the honey-gatherer, for, in the event of the latter’s death, the former would have to maintain the 
widow, and he is therefore unlikely to saddle himself with this burden if he can possibly avoid it. No one 
is allowed to guard the rope who w ould benefit by the death of the gatherer, so he can never be a blood-relation. 
I have found exactly the same custom prevalent among the pearl-divers at Tuticorin. The amount of honey 
collected varies, of course, from year to year and the comparative wealth or poverty of the Paliyans depends 
entirely on this factor. They are much addicted to the toddy extracted from the Sago Palm, which grows 
wild in the jungles, and I have several times come across a Paliyan lying at the foot of the one of these trees 
in a state of dead drunkeimess. 

They are, as a rule shy and timid but their confidence can be gained easily if well treated. The women 
disappear in the jungle like wild animals if a stranger appears. I and my men have often tried to find them 
when this has happened, but we have never succeeded. They five almost entirely on the hills and rarelv 
come down to the plains with the men. A rumour that I had arranged to meet some Paliyans had spread, 
and a large crowd gathered from the neighbouring town of Periyakulam to see them dance, which, apparently 
had never been witnessed before by those who atsemhled. 

Most of the information I have given above was obtained from a group of 40 or 50 Paliyans, about half 
of whom were women, and one verj’ healthy looking baby, who had been collected together for me by the 
kindness of the Zamindar of Vadagarai and Mr. Santanakrishna Nayu, who live at Periyakulam. The 
Zamindar is the overlord of some of them and was treated with great respect. He had arranged a feast for 
them, which evoked many expressions of gratitude. I myself, however, at one time owned a property in the 
hills near Bodinayakkanur, where there were a number of Paliyans. They paid no taxes, but were bound bv 
custom to render me service when required, but this was very rare. I generally employed Muthuvars who 
Kve in the same hUls to fell jungle, etc., as they are much more skilful at this kind of work than even the 
Paliyans. 

Tlie group of Paliyans I met at Periyakulam were quite at their ease in a very short time. A few ate now 
working for the Zamindar in his gardens near Periyakulam. They answered questions readily and were easily 
amused. One man related amid much laughter, how he had b^n captured by a coohe-recrulter when he 
was lying drunk in the forest, and had been carried off to Ceylon to work on a tea estate. He returned 
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after three j’ears with savings of about Rs. 50 which soon disappeared, he could not say how. He had evi- 
deutlv been well-treated and seemed very proud of his adventure. Another man had acted as a tandal 
(village servant) in a CTOvemment village on the upper Palni Hills for three or four years. He had apparentlv 
got this job through the “ Kamam ” (village accountant) who had also obtained for him 3 acres of Government 
land which he still owned. He was very vague as to how he got this land or why the Karnam had been so 
generous. The land, of course, must have cost the kamam nothing, and I suspect that he pocketed the greater 
part of the pav of his tandal in exehang.’ durf.i g th? period of his service. Both these men were less shy and 
seemed more intelligent than the others. The last named could count correctly and quickly up to 10(*. This 
is the onb' case I know wh-^re a paliyan has owned and cultivated land. 

The men wore a filthv loin cloth only, but the women were fully clothed like the w omen f.f the plains, 
in very dirtv saris. They were probablv ' dolled up ’ for the occasion, as I have always .,e?n them in the jungles 
wearhiL' nothing but a loin cloth. 

Tne Jesuit Priests own a cjffec estate at P.ala’nati oi the Palni Hills abort Id niiles from Kodukanal 
A number of Palivans work there as coolies, and have become Christians, but other Paliv,uis will have notiiing 
to do with them. 

(Cl Porojas and Saoras. 

By M. W. M. Yeatts. 

The term ‘ Poroja ’ in its Agenev origin connote.s the idea ‘ subject ‘ or ‘ snbi“et'-- 1 ' as opposed to rule 
and epitomizes the history of A'izagapatam Agency and its people. 

What constitutes a ‘ Poroja ’ has long been a matter of uncertainty and all that is ce"tain is that the term 
covers several quite distinct tribes. Whatever may be the objectijus to its using as a speciiir name a term 
merely generic, the fact remains that a great number of peisous in Vir.igipatam .Vgenry when asked their 
caste or tribe can say only ' Poroja ’ and the census iits pe'force to mike the b.ist of what it gut^ An 
exnert anthropological inqiiky would probably evob'-* some r-ertaiutv out of th" pr.-vading vagueness but 
one can hardly expect a census euum-'ratio i to orod.icj it. 

The number returnel under Poroja has increased large'y siuc^ 1921, bv 41 percent. 1911-21 saw a 
decrease of b per cent. The iricrea.S8 over the last decade is much greater than anv prevamslv recorde 1 for this 
tribe or for any other tribe of Viz-agapatam Agency over t921-.3! Only the K na 1 1 D eras ^how an increase 
rate approaching 40 per cent. One is inclined to relate the Gadaba dt-ore.ase of 0.01*0 to the Poroja growth, 
for a wide variety of Gadaba names exists and they are occasionally brought (even .by the ]).-'-sons theinso'ves ) 
under tho^atholio term 'Poroja’ m such a way a.s might we'l mislead an enumerator uns’siPe 1 in tluu(> sub- 
tleties (a.s practically all were). Something of thi.s has prolwably occurred, but a large'soiirce of G.idabi dc' rease 
is to be found in the plains, where Porojas are almost completely unrepresented. So many variables enter the 
Poroja equation that further speculation is hardly justilied and the numbers must l.e taken for what tliev are 
worth ; they do show at least that 123.000 persons not of Oriya. Telugu or other .irigin and not lu-l'ing ng t i 
the main Agency tribes, were in 1931 found in the Vizagapatam -Agency. 

Poroja presence is essentially a matter of the central and higher level agen:i' ; the four t.i!uks of Pad'.va 
Pottangi, Koraput and Jeypore yield nearly 80 per cent, of the total and with Xaurangpur, O.t per cent. 

One circumstance worth mention is that the Poroja sex ratio has at this census gone for the first time 
above par ; there are 1,010 females per 1,000 males against 957 m 1921 and simiLir figures in previous years. 

Porojas are by no means homogeneous but certain general characteristics can be suggested. Broad heads 
are more common and straight hair, though wavy and even curbing hair is e.no-iimtered. The oomple.xion is 
usually of a copperish hue and very dark persons are definitely rare. Eyes are straight, nose platiThine. Tall 
men are rare. They are wore careful of tuiiet and more oie.iuly thui is asua! among hill tribes. This applies 
particulaily to the women. 

Anv c.'iumcnt on P.irojas ;.s subject t..i tlie qualificatiou tint moie thau one distuiot stock oome.s under 
the term and a consequent ov.- .lap ss inevitable. The notes which follow. <• -ntributed by the .Sjieci .1 .Assi^tant 
Avent. Kor.qjut. are of much interest but sliould he read accordingly. In some cases they seem to refer to 
Gadaba sed-, wIk'. as ah'e.idy rem.:irkcd, refer lo themselves and are generally known as Poroja.5. 

Relic- of their forgotten language can be -pickedup from the honielv fill; or the songs of the poople.s 
Puttra (a .-tream). Kanda (a chi.di. Saia (reition* ns .n Ku-s.iia. the p'acc- around the well, are some of .such 
words ; " Pa '' is pronounced as " ha There i.s a marked necuHarlty in tl'.eir nitoiiation in pronouncing 
Oriya. 

The Poroias seem to have bsenin'nabiting Vizagapatam Ageueyfroiuab'iut the 2nd century of the < 'hristian 
era. if tut bdore. The wool- " Ivindi, Sai-i, " occur lU the ins -ripti.ins of .Aiiii'-avati, dated about tlic 2nd 
Centuiv A.JJ. In an inscription which on |xilacogr.aphical evid.nice (Mn la ii---igned to the 9tli Gemury A.l).. 
the rcg'ii n of Xan lapur, the centre .if the N indapur .‘ktatc of the !4th Ccntni-v .\. D.. *s said to have been incited 
in Gond-Mandaia. the province of the (tonds. A King of the Kalichuri family (Central India) b.iuglit a piece 
of laud from a Poroja at Borisumma and gave it to the God Bh drava at tint place (inscription in th" temple 
of Dante.swari at D.intawara, Bastar .state). Gang-a vaiiisanucharitaiu. a -tanskrit poem a manuscript . >1 which 
exists in the Oriental Library at Madras, was written during the 17th t'euturv A.D. It says that a prince of 
the Gaiiaa famil'.’ of Orissa came southwards and established a tl'n.nc at Gr.Jari near Gunutuir. This prince 
is said to have had an army of hill tribe.s. These items of evidence go to siipp. ud the theory that the real .sons 
of the soil wei-.o the Porojas ami other hill tribes. The riilei-s were imniigrant.s who lirought along with, them 
some Oiiv is and gave them holdings of land, free of rent in s me cases hut mostiy on feudal tenure. The 
Orivas hiving bee one tUe lords of the 1-in I, thes ,us lY tli.^ soi ha 1 to -emr.-^- vi'-e uii.lc ■ them, became ' nrajas' 
or rvot-s. The P.iroja was praetic-illy rcduceil t, ■ slavery. Ho list hii ludcp-ndence but the usurping ruler 
maintained the co-iditions of his original eontaiA with tile origiaai iiihibitants t ; observe the reiigio.is rites and 
festivities of the suns of the soil. Tli.' Meria sacrifice aupeirs deprived of a!! its cruelties in the IXi-ara lites ; 
the festivities t i pr.qiitiate the earth godde s (the Taker) take the form of Biii -Jatra celebrated in the lunar 
month of Bhidrapidi (.\ugast-8eptember) ; the Ghaitra Parvam or the t"ibal hunt is only a form of tiio Vernal 
festival of the aboriginal tribes. 

The Porojas are divided into twelve tribes and e.ach tribe is called after the region in which that tribe 
lives. But generally they are divided into the Bodo P >roja or Sidia, the Sam Poroja, the Jodia Poroja, and 
Perang Poroja. 

The first class do not eat the flesh of the c.iw or the ox. The Sano Poroja eats beef ; the third class or 
Jodia eats beef ; a man ties his turban with crossing belts in front and a big lump behind. The Perang 
Poroja eats beef ; the women wear only brass ornaments and also a peculiar oruament which sits astride on the 
saddle ol the nose and projects upwards to the middle of the two brows. 


Porojas, 
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f)TtS'^ iiU'l (jCiieiX'J ino'if . — A iiian Avoars tAVo clotiis une round tho loins ond tliG other for the head# 

He trims his hair iiit< j anv form he likes but does not adopt any one form ahi a\ s. A \ oung man a\ ears one or 
tAvu metallij rings on his left Avrist and some garlands of eoloitred beads round liis neck. But it is the Aroman 
tiiat present.s the dress anti ornaments typical to the tribe. 

The Bodo Poroja Avoinan combs Iter hair Avith parting in the middle on the top of the head. All the hair 
is collecteil behind anil is ]Hit into a knot. She does not r.se hairpins like the Avomen of the lovrer cia.-'Ses. 
Gt'r'iands of beads of various colours embrace the neck from the nape to the clavicles and thence hang 
doAvii to the pit of the stomach. Ot’er tltese are av irn one or tiA'o round mctaliic rings. The lobes of the eara 
are t- ired and in each is wiirn a coil of metalbc serpents. The outer-AA^all of the ear also is bored in seA'eral places 
and a thin sm.all ring is p isscal thr.jugh each hole. To one or tAVo of the topmost rings of the left ears pendants 
of sni ill cliains are Avorn. < hi tiie left loAA'er arm tno Avomen of tins class A\mar brass rings Avhich extend irom 
the Avri't to llie elboAV ; but on the right loAver arm tew or none. Each finger is proA'ided Avith a ring topped 
Avith a com nr a round fiat piece of metal. On the ankles are Avom U ’ shaped hollow anklets in which jingle 
smaii i-ij.uid pieces of st me or metal. Each toe is also adorned with a ring shaped in such a form as to suit 
the particular toe fur Avhieh it is intended. 

Anv clotli of any colour is Avorn but the white cloth provided with red hems is the one peculiar to all classes 
of P, ii-ojas. It is folded lengthwise so that the tAvo hems may form one broad band. The loAver end does not 
descend bel.cv the uiidiile of the thighs ; the apron part of the cloth goes Irom below the right arm across the 
trunk to over tiie left .shoulder Avhere the one in front and the one from the back are united in a knot. The rest 
of the cloth IS Avound m several coils rountl the AAViist, ahvays taking care to have the red hems come one above 
the other. 

Saito P'jrojd . — The AVomeii of tins class AS'ear ornaments and dress sunl'ar to those oi the first class, but 
AA-ith some jiecuhantics in dressing the lia.r and in cert i in ornaments. These AVomen c-.aib tlie hair Avith a 
parting in the middle and collect ail the liair behind and thrust it into a loose knot from beioAV ; this knot 
hangs (loAA'n below tlie napeoi the neck. One or tA’.-o niirpms Avnh broad outer ends are pint into the Itnot to 
keep It intact. S.jine AA’omen Avear a ribbon-hke garland of fine beads round the head. Round the neck 
the ornaments are similar to those of the first class. The ring.s adorning the left lower arm are of AV'hite metal . 
The aukiet.s oi th.s class are difterent from those of the first class. On the toes, the women of this class Avear 
clusteis oi snud: metaiuc bells AA'hioh make a rhythmic jingle Avlien they Avalk. 

Ti#e cloth is A\-orn so as to hang doAvn to the knees. In other respects it is Avom as by the Avomen of the 
fii'st cias.^. ^ 

J oil In Porujn . — This class of men and Avomen abo eat beef and dress like the Sano Poroja.s. The distinoe 
tion IjctAv.'cn me tA' u is not marked. The AVomin of this class in addition to the metallic Avrist rings on the 
left li'Ai-c. onn. AA oars on each upper arm a bracelet about three inches in breadth. 

I'/.e Parciifj Poroja. — This class eats beef. The aa omen Avc-ar ornaments all made of brass. Garlands of 
small biCss beads are AAorn lound the neck and brass rings on the lower arms. The peculiar distinguishing 
oriiamct is a triangular brass Avire Avkicli sits astride on the saddle of the nose. Its apex projecting upAvards to 
the middle ot the tAA'o broAvs. 

ViW'ijc LjC . — E\erv ' illcge is enclosed Avitli a living fence in AA'liicl; a gap Is left to serve as an e!U#..!ice. 
Hou.sc^ ,.rt- built 111 tw'i or m .we roAvs I'.Mving a br.i.td spic-r betAve-.n. Each house is djAfided into a store room, 
a kitcii.m au'l tiie sleep.ng apnitment ; a coav dt -,I -And a diinkina space also form a p.trt of some houses. All 
these are boj' .eparateiy and arc enloseu by a wall or tev.-ve. In itne place of the wall is left a gateAA'ay. 

Tavo house . ire built separately, one for tbegi'oAvn up maidens of the village to sleep in and the other for the 
unmarried yuuiig men. The maidens are responsible tor keejiing their sleeping house neat and tidy and are 
under the ooiitro! ot a heed, Avho is also a maidien and Avho attains that p isition by common consent. Similarly 
the young men are responsible for keeping their sleep.ng apartment tidy and are under the control of a head 
young man. After niglitfall none of the maidens is supposed to st.'-ay out, nor is any young man permitted 
to do au. I’hrtations occur nevertheless. 

The villiiger.s are under the control of a headman aaIio is nominated by all the villagers and approved by 
the zamindai. At time-, the headman maA' be appointed by the zamindar himself and the A-illagers have to 
accept him. Yet. behind such apiiointnient can be seen the common consent of the people. In the middle of 
the village is planted a banyan (Ticus indiea), or ficus religiosa or a mango tree. Round the foot of the trunk 
a platform surmounted Avitii sione slab.s is raised. This serA’Cs as a seat fi.r the headman when he sits in court 
to hear and rlccitle the village disputes. I\ heneA'tr a dispute arises in the village, he summons all the Aullagers 
and tlicA' Come and sit, each on a stone lying scattered under the trees or on the ground. Women also attend 
but reiuBin standing. '>\'hen all men art assembled, the headman takes his seat on the platform and the question 
is diseus'-ed. The decision of the assembly must be accepted by all. 

21(11 nuije . — Generally the young man selects the Avomau he likes to marry and informs his parents Avho 
cany on the negotiations with the parents of the selected makh-n. If the maiden’s parents do not approve 
the match fails. UutiftheA consent, the bride money is settled and the marriage day is fixed. A day previous 
to the appoint; ri one, llie l,rirlegrooiu lurks along Avith some of las friends, in a place by the side of Avhich the 
maiden is txpeeted to jisss alone. He then pounces on her and AA'ith the help of his friends carries her away 
to his home. But the maid's parents hearing of it go Aiith friends to her relief. A small mock fight ensues 
between the two parties and Avhen eA'ery one is exhausted, they all go to the bridegroom's house AA^here they are 
serA'ed AA'ith f.^od and drirje. 

Amongst the Forojss, there are many Gotras or totems. Bag (tiger) ; Xag (serpent) ; Phulu (floAA-er) ; 
Goni {eoAA'j ; ilatshu (tishp The Poroja does not kill or eat the thing that is the emblem of his totem. The 
Pol' ,ia ' 1 the I’l.iiiu totem does not weai lloAAers ; oiieol the fish totem aoes not eat fish. Persons of the same 
goio. m?A not mairy. Nor may the chilfhen of a broth; r anti a sister or of brothers. Widow remarrige is 
aliowc'.. li is ci.iiipulsni v for a AtidoAv to inaery her laie husband’s younger brother. If she does not wish to 
do so. the man she ir.aiiics must f-ay to that younger biutiier an amount fi.xcd by the villagers. Divorces are 
perniitti d ; if a AAonmn does not like her husband she Avill pay him IIaac rupees and go away from him ; but a 
hudiiam’ leaving his Avife pays her only one rupee. If the Avfiman Avhile living with one man goes to another, 
the iie\. . me mu.'t pdA' lier late htribantl a sum ■ if money fixed by the elders of the village. The cliikhen, if she 
has am . are taken aAvay DA' the man to AA'hom she bore them. 

Agricuiciiral imjilmiepu niostlA' i-f a hoe, soiiare in sh.'':'P and provided AAith a long iiandle so that 

a man ; .in dig .--tEindi'.g. -a PorojaG-, ho can afioid h may liaA^e a plough. The tangi or a hand hatchet is an 
implem; i : Aihich tlie Poroja i. .es for a varietA i f purpo^e.s and also as a « capon of offence and defence. Where- 
evei he g cs lie e. iiies it on Ids left .shoulder. 
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Death ceremonies . — When a man or a v/oman dies in a family, the corpse is taken to a place outside the 
village, all the men and women following. The corpse is either burnt or buried according to convenience. 
Then all of them bathe in an adjoining river or pond and take along with them a flat long stone to their v'illage 
and set it upright just outside the village and place another slab flat at its foot. A small rag is tied round the 
middle of the upright stone and a bamboo the top of which is split and formed into a trident, is placed upright 
behind the vertical stone. Every day or whenever the departed soul is propitiated, offerings of food and fowls 
are made on the flat stone at the foot of the vertical one. Generally the offerings are given on the third and the 
tenth days. 

On the tenth day. after nightfall, food and other offerings are prepared and a man carries them to a place 
half-way to the cremation or burial ground. He places them there and calls by name on the soul of the dead 
man. Then one of those that carried the corpse on the first ciay, is possessed In- that soul and he issues out of 
the darkness .sounding his tangi on a iioe. Every time the departed soul is called upon, tlie man possessed 
responds with a grunt. Thus he is led to the house where the death occurred. In the house geometrical 
figures with flour are made and three grains are placed in the middle of those drawings and a pot put over them. 
The drawings are one of Yama. one of Saturn and one of the devil. The possessed man enters the house and 
kicks away the pot and discovers the grains. If they are found on the drawings of Yama. it is understood that 
the soul was taken by Yama or the God of death ; if the seeds are discovered on the Sani (Saturn) drawings the 
soul was taken away by Sani. It is believed that the soul became a devil, if the seeds arc found on the devil 
drawings. 

Gcds and festivals . — At the entrance of the village, under a tree is kept the God called the Xisan-devata. 

It is a small oval stone installed on an auspicious day even befoie the village is formed. Over it stone.s are 
piled up in the form of a temple. It is believed that this Nisan Devata protects the village from epidemic, 
wild animals or other dangers. 

In the middle of the village under a shed is kept the God called Thakurani, of course a female. This is 
represented bv some wooden images under a shed. Near the foot of the hill, is installed the God called .fhakar- 
devata. This is also a female. She is the protectress of the crops. 

In addition to these, the tiger Goddess is propitiated b\- offering sacrifices to her in the mountain caves. 
All the villagers during the dry season go to the cave, prepare food and kill a goat or a buffalo and offer them 
all to the tiger Goddess ; they then drink liquor and dance to the accompaniment of drum, till nit-ditfall and 
return to the village. It is believed that as a result of this performace the tiger will not inole.st tlie villagers 
during the year. 

The Porojas hold feasts to propitiate all these g.).ls. In the mrnth of Glnitra they hold the hunting feast 
and all the villagers — men alone — retire into the forest for a hunt. None of the party «hould icturn without 
an animal. The women in the village decorate themstlve.s in tl.eir finest and spend the time in dance and play. 
Young maidens are wooed at this time and the selection of brides made. When it is reported that an animal 
has been killed, the women of the village proceed to the edge of the forest and await the arrival of the men. 
The carcass, decorated with garlands of flowers and [ eacock feathers, is carried on a litter earned on men's 
shoulders and the women sing and dance in front, while diums are beaten and the Indian flute played. Thus 
the procession goes to the village w-here the carcass is flayed and quartered. If it is eatable, the fle.sh i.s divided 
amongst all the villagers. 

The Nm-ktiya. — This is eating the new harvest. This takes place in the month of " Bonda Paul “ i.e., 
Sravanam of the Indian calendar which corresponds to .July- August. The leaves of the growing paddy plant 
and its roots are cooked together, offered to all the gods and enjoyed along with other dishes and liquor. 

The Pits festival . — This is held on the full moon day of month of Pirshya (December and .January). They 
kill a buffalo in the name of all village god.s. have a feast and drink and dance the whole day. This is all on the 
day before the fuO moon. On the full moon night young damsels go singing from house to house and receive 
doles of rice at every door. The rice thus collected is all cooked on the fire lit in the middle of tlie village in 
the earlv dawn of the day. After sunrise they all bathe, wear new cloths and feast. 

The.ae are the most important of the fe.?tivals observed by the Poroja tribe.s. Others observe! am not 
tribal. Each family has its own traditional feasts which are restricted to its members. Association with the 
Orivas has taught Porojas some of the feasts observed by their master.-. The car festival (,lune and -July) 
is one of such festivals that have been adopted. On the day of the Hindu Gar-f. .itivals. the Porojas make a 
small handy ear and place it before their god, kill a fow 1 and a pigeon to that god a nd then present the car to it. 
The arrangement of these festivals and the fixing of these festive days is generally the duty of the Di.-ari, 
the village priest. 

ikhrraft and Sorcery . — The Disaii or the village priest knows astronomt', medicine, witchery and 
sorcerv. Whenever a man or a woman or a child falls ill, the Port.ja consults his village DLsari. At fir.st he 
gives some herbs but if the illness is not cured, he conies to the house of the patient and then sits in a room 
alone. After a tew minutes he falls .senseless and remains in a trance for some time. When incense is burnt 
before him. be sits up and speaks as if possessed. In that state he gives out the cause of the illnes.s and ascribes 
it to the existence of bones in a corner of the house, or to the failure to propitiate a certain god or to some devil 
or to some sorcery of an enemy of the patient or his parents. He jiropo.-es to remove the cause on some future 
day and orders the master of the family to keep ready certain things for that day. a fowl being one of those 
prescribed. On the appointed day, the Disari again goes to the patient's hou.se and burning ineerLse, recites 
some prayeis in a tone and intonation deemed peculiarly suited to the occasion. Then after some time, if the 
ascribed cause w as the presence of bones under floor of the house, he goes to that comer and digs out the bones 
and presents them. If the illness be due to a devil, he ties a talisman round the neck of the patient ; if it be 
due to sorcery, he puts some food, red and yellow cooked rice, in a bamboo dish and with a light in the middle 
and the whole thing is taken out of the house and left where two roads cross. 

He is also capable of doing evil to others either of his own accord or at instigation. He goes to a certain 
plant which grows into a small shrub and binds all its branches together then holding the whole shrub in his 
hands he utters a prayer to the effect that the particular man should fall ill. He then bends the shrub to one 
side and places a stone over it. The man falls ill ; if the stone is removed and the branches are freed he gets 
better. If the sorcerer wishes to extinguish hfe in his enemy he has to root out the slirub and fling it away. 
As it drys and decays, the person also dies graduafly. 

A man is made to swell up by means of a frog ; a big frog is cauglit in a brook and its entrails removed. 
Some cooked food is placed in its stomach and the whole sewed in a cloth and buried in a place where two 
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roads cross. Then the body of the person in whose name it is done, will swell up. If the buried thing is 
removed and th^o^vn away, he recovers his health. If the sorcerer wishes that he should die, the frog is left 
untouched. 

Many kinds of sorcery are practised and the Poroja believ'es in them all. The most efficacious of them is 
the little linger sorcery. When a still bom child is buried, the sorcerer goes to the grave in the dead of night 
and takes out the body. Instilling life into it, he asks it to give its little finger of the right hand. The child 
speaks and permits the sorcerer to cut it. Haadng cut it, he removes the life of the child and buries it again. 
This little finger he uses for many purposes. He sends it to any place he likes and gets through it anything 
he w'shes. He can kill a man or cure a patient with it. Every one in the village and also in the surrounding 
villages is terrified of a sorcerer possessing this finger. 

The Disari knows the names of the constellations and of the planets. He makes calculations and foretells 
evil or good. The month is lunar and all festivals are fixed within five days either before or after the full moon. 
The auspicious day for performing marriage is fixed by the Disari. He performs marriages and ties the 
nuptial Imot. At village assemblies his presence is required and his advice on every tribal question sohcited. 

As mentioned in the language chapter the spelling ‘ Saora ’ has been adopted in order to indicate the pro- 
nunciation of the tribal name. The Telugu ‘ v ’ which is usually thrust in not only has no justification at aU 
but distorts the correct sound. The second ‘ a ’ in ‘ Savara ’ is also a wrong rendering of the actual sound. 

Seven thousand six hundred and forty -nine persons in Ganjam Agency and 1,865 in Ganjam Plains re- 
turned their caste as ‘ Sudho.’ This community is claimed by some Oriyas as racially theirs, but it is certain 
that many of the former at least must have been really Saora and if 5,000 are so allowed for, the decade in- 
crease for the tribe would exceed 3 per cent. If aU the Sudhos were classed as Saoras — ^not an unreasonable 
course — the increase would from that fact alone rise to 5 per cent. 

The Saora area could be described as the hasin of the Vamsadhara or ‘ bamboo ’ river. Gunupur holds 
most of the upper reaches of this, Parlakimedi the lower and between them these taluks contain two-thirds 
of all the Saoras in the presidency. 

They have not roamed to the same extent as the Konds in search of podus new and their dispersion is 
perhaps less the results of roaming and more due to the presence of remnants in ancient homes. Saoras are 
found, e,g., in Kodak, in the hills near the Chilka Lake, not as isolated wanderers but in a small settled clump. 
Eiol stedt considered the whole plains population of Ganjam as evidencing clearly an original Mongol strain. 

As is well knoum, the Saora language is Munda and their features have a Mongolian caste sometimes 
strong, sometimes weak, but generally present, particularly in men. Much has been written on them in the 
past and further study is being prosecuted by Rao Sahib G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu, his son Mr. G. V. Sitapati 
and by Mias A. C. M. Munro. A note by the latter two is appended. An interesting circumstance brought to 
my notice is that while Saora women have no particular objection to being touched on any part of the body, 
even the uncovered breast, they resent violently any touch on the shoulder. I am informed by Mr. H. B. 
UzieUi that he has heard that a somewhat similar prejudice obtains among the Kachins of Upper Burma. 
If the parallel is correct it is a circumstance of interest. 

The precise significance of the shoulder touch may relate to some belief in the presence there of the life 
spirit but this is a matter for anthropologist research and enquiry. 

One of the most interesting circumstances of the Madras Agency tracts is the presence in adjoining areas 
of so representative tribes of widely differing types as the Kond and Saora. They differ in almost everyway 
and provide a vivid illustration of the racial differences which exist in India. Eickstedt found the Konds 
‘ cheerful, mobile, friendly and selfpossessed,’ the Saoras ‘ reserved, suspicious, refractory and obstinate 
(hartnackig).' Most will agree with that general differentiation. In general ' Mongolism ’ and savageness 
go together, he says, and the most intractable people he came across were those with most apparent Mongol 
traces. The Kond is open, the Saora closed. 

(d) The Soras of the Parlakimedi Agency. 

By Miss A. C. M. Munro and Mr. 0. V. Sitapatoi. 

1. There are no Totemi.stio groups among the Soras, although their kindred, the Mundas and the Birhors 
have them. The rule.-i relating to e.xogamy preclude marriage among persons of the same village, except with 
such as are known to be new comers. Those of the same village are looked upon as brothers and sisters. 
Marriage with cousins and cross cousins is prohibited. Laxity with reference to this prohibition has been 
noted in a few instances, but fines have been imposed, in these cases. 

Regarding endogamy, there are several classes of Soras, such as the Jadu Soras, the Arsid Soras, the 
Luari Soras. the Kapu Soras and the Sudra Soras, among whom there are no intermarriages. Exceptions have 
been noted, but as above, fines have been imposed. 

2. In each of the endogamous classes, as noted above there are grades with reference to social prece- 
dence. 

(a) The Gamangs. (b) The Buyas. (c) The Parjas. 

The Ganianrj is the civil head of the village. During pre-Briti.sh days he was the chief of the village. 
His posit i( ill is now rcfluced to such as that of a village munsiff in the plains. AU the male members of his 
family append Gamang to their names. 

The Biii/a is the religious head of the village. He exercised equal authority with the Gamang in the 
past, and his status was in no way inferior. Hia power is now further reduced. Apart from the distinction 
he hold.s in the eyes of his own people the onli' official distinction he is given is when, equally with the 
Gamang, he is presented with a pair of cloths by the Agent to the Governor at the annual Bhet. In many 
cases the hereditary Buya does not pos.sess the necessary powers of officiating priest. In such cases there are 
officiating priests, who belong to his extended family and bear the designation of Buya, but such are not 
hereditary or officially recognised. The officially recognized Buya is known as the Sadi Buya, i.e., recipient 
of the Agent’s gift. The practical and officiating Buya is known as the Pur-pur Buya. The perquisites of 
the Buj a are distributed between the two. 

There are intermarriages between the Gamang and Buya famihes generally. 

The Parjai are regarded as inferior in social status. The Gamang or Buya families will take of the 
daughters of the Parjas as wives but will not give their own daughters to the Parjas in marriage. 

The houses of these three classes are in separate groups in most villages, particularly is this so among the 
Jadu Soras of the Gumma and Kellikote areas. The cremation grounds are also kept separate. 
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3. The Gamang and the Buya must come from their respective classes and descent is patrilineal. 

4. Organization in the past was in all probability democratic. There are indications in the folk-lore, of 
a free discussion of any matters of importance at open-air meetings. The forms of address used at meetings, 
as handed down, are, “ Oh, you Gamangs.” — “ Oh, you Buyas.” — “ Oh, you Parjas.” The presence of women 
also is indicated. The privilege of electing officers does not seem to have existed, since the offices are here- 
ditary, but nothing of importance could be done by the chiefs without consulting the Parjas. 

5. There are traditions of origin from the North. They say that their ancestors, their deities and their 
demi-gods came to the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agencies from Odisa (Orissa). The frequent occurrence of 
the expression “ Odisa-Maindura,” as the original home of their deities and demi-gods would probably 
indicate the way by which they came to their present habitat. Maindura means Mahendra, the highest peak in 
their vicinity. As there are no indications along the coast, of the existence of the Soras, except for a few 
miles to the north of Mahendra it may be concluded that they did not come by the coastal route. It would 
seem that they had followed the more inland route l 5 dng to the north-west of Ganjam. 

6. Terraced cultivation is found in the valleys and on the steeper slopes, which are built up with stone 
revetments. 

7. There are no monuments in the accepted meaning of the term, but in every village at the Guar or 
biennial memorial for the dead, shafts of stone are set up, one for each departed soul, in the area kept for this 
purpose. (Guar hterally means plant a stone ”.) 

8. It is not necessary that seats must be of stone. Seats of stone or wood may be used accordingly to 
convenience. At the time of sacrifices the seat or stone used by the Kudan is privileged but at no other time. 

9. Soras build with stone and mud and use thatch, or they interweave slender branches and plaster on both 
sides with mud. They also on the plains build with upright stakes or slabs of the sago palm. Brick and tile 
are taboo. If such were used the spirits would be attracted and come too often. Tamarind branches or wood 
may not be used, as tigers will prowl about it, they say. The use of banyan, pipul and cashewnut is also 
taboo. 

10. The Gamangs and Buyas are privileged to wear very large coloured turbans, red, orange and blue, 
and if they can afford it, neck ornaments with gold beads and gold earrings. It is not forbidden to others to 
wear such but they are likely to be twitted about it, if their circumstances do not justify their having gold. 

11. The sun is regarded as father, the moon as mother and the stars as children. 

Ding-la-t-ujan, literally , pull -tail-star, i.e., a comet. To ward off possible evil effects, a buffalo sacrifice 
is made at the appearance of a comet. 

Junduda-tvjan, a meteor. This is regarded as a male star. Literally prostitute star. 

Names of constellations, etc . — 

Orion's Belt. — Pangsal-tujan, lit. “ take-liquor-star.” At the time a proposal of marriage is 
made, three pots of liquor must accompany the proposal. 

Pleiades. — Runkiu-tujan, lit., cluster. 

Cheat Bear. — Sandi-tujan, lit. a cot. They recognize only the four stars. 

Sirius. — Togin-tujan, lit., fire star, 

Venus. — Sunkara-tujan. The one remaining child of the sun, and may sometimes be seen at 
midday. There is a folk'story that the moon pretended to have swallowed all her children, 
but had in reality tucked them into her hair. She advised the sun to swallow his. He did 
so but reserved one out of affection. 

Milky way. — Tangtangrap-tujan. 

Earthquake. — Ob-seng-lon, lit., “ turn sides-earth.” Auspicious. Crops will be better for this. 

Eclipse. — Mo-yongan, is the solar eclipse, lit., swallow sun. 

Mo-gajan is lunar eclipse, *’ swallow moon.” Soras cry, shoot off guns and arrows at time of 
eclipse, to scare away the snake that has done the swallowing. 

Rainbow. — Inil-bongan. 

Iling bongan. Will bring good crops. Plains Soras say there will be famine. 

TAttarfer.— Duradum-tiran. Good as indicating rain. 

Lightning. — Kilajan. Good as indicating rain. 

Planets, stars, etc., are known to the Soras and called by name. They are named after animals 
as tiger, birds or parts of the bodies of such, as, head of tiger, tail of tiger, according to fancied 
resemblance. 

12. The dead are now, throughout the whole Sora country, cremated. Exceptions. — Persons that die 
of smallpox are buried, this perhaps in imitation of the people of the plains, because the Soras believe that the 
disease has come to them by visitations of the Goddess of Smallpox from the Plains. In a smallpo.x burial 
the body is placed with the head to the South, while in the cremation of a body from death by another cause 
the body is placed on the cremation pyre with the head to the North, i.e., toward the country from which thcv 
came. The idea being that the soul returns to the country of its ancestors, except in the case of the smallpox 
death where that Goddess has taken the soul to the Plains country. 

No coffin is used. Tradition as well as the prevailing custom in the interior of the Sora country indicates 
that the “ orthodox method of carrj’ing the body to the cremation ground is as follows. In each village there 
is one man set apart to carry the dead. His perquisites are generally provided at the Guar, at which time he 
also has certain duties to perform.” He carries the body /ace upwards over his back. In some villages, he is 
assisted by two others, one supporting the head, another the feet, and he him self carrying at the waist. In 
other villages they now carry the body, borne by four men, on a stretcher. 

On the second day after burning, the remains (fragments of bone and ash) are gathered and I uricii in a 
small grave close by the cremation ground. This when filled in, is covered over with thatch and stones, or a 
miniature shed is erected. In some villages as at Munising (observed by Dr. Hutton, March 1931) a perma- 
nent common hut is built for the accommodation of the spirits during the period of mourning. 
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The Soras do not in any way mutilate the body before cremating. 

When a Sora dies elsewhere than in the village of his birth, and is cremated there, the remains must be 
returned to his native village for burial as above, within the year. 

13. The ultimate abode of the Dead is believed to be in the Land of their Ancestors. Every person is 
believed by the Soras to possess two souls, viz., (1) Suda Purada and (2) A-Baleng Purada or Rup Rup Purada. 
The former, i.r., Suda Purada is conceived to be the Soul which is immortal. It can leave the body at will, 
particularly during sleep. It possesses the pow'er of passing by transudation. Its substance can permeate 
the whole body, and even the garments in contact with the body, and the shadow and the area on which the 
shadow falls. This Suda Purada meets with the Suda Purada of others, either living or dead in dreamland. 
Dreams are interpreted as the experiences of the Suda Purada. The immortality of the Soul is inferred by the 
Soras from such meetings of the Suda Purada of the living with the Suda Purada of the dead. The body does 
not perish by the temporary absence of the Suda Purada, but though the body is ahve it is deprived of coil- 
sciousness during such temporary absences. Soras are very careful not to arouse a sleeper suddenly, lest his 
Suda Purada should be absent and not have time to return. 

After the death of the body, the Suda Purada leaves it, though it may if it choses, remain till the body 
is burnt. After leaving the body it is no longer known as Suda Purada, but as Kulba-n and may hover 
about in the vicinity of the grave or village or house to which it belonged. In a hamlet at Senmg, two and a 
half years ago, a Sora named Sandu had a child. Before the child was bom Sandu had a dream, dtu-ing which 
his Suda Purada met and conversed with his fatlier’s Suda Purada (Dalima by name) which expressed the 
desire to be borne again in the famity. So Sandu’s son when born was named Dalima, after his grand-father. 
Last year the iictle Dalima died and on the same day, within a couple of hours the mother gave birth to another 
baby boy. The general belief of the whole hamlet is that the spirit, or Suda Purada of the dead child took 
up its habitation in the body of the new-born child. The Kulba-n expects the surviving members of the 
family to feed and care for it (sjunbolically) as in life, until the funeral rites are completed and it finds its 
ultimate abode. The funeral rites culminate in the periodical Guar, immediately after which the departed 
soul is privileged to take up its permanent residence and is thereafter raised to the status of a deity called by 
the class name Sonum. 

The Guar beinti the final ceremony, the sooner it is done the better for the departed soul, but as it is a very- 
expensive one it is performed at regular intervals of two years, so that it may accommodate all those who have 
departed this life during that period. All the famihes that have been bereaved combine in making preparations. 
They invite their relative from other villages as well as their own villagers. On the first day the Kudan 
invokes the members of the final abode who had originally been members of the village, to come and lead 
the way for these new-comers. A conversation after the following fashion between the two parties takes 
place, enacted by the Kudan and his assistants. 

New candidates. — Won’t you take s to the permanent abode and let us live with you ? 

Invokeil souk. — How can we do so without knowing that you belong to this village and’ that you are 
genuine Soras ? 

N.C. — .Make a tour of investigation about the village and find out about us. (A procession goes around 
the village.) 

/. S. — We are satisfied. To-morrow our relatives will set up the memorial stones and then you will be 
at liberty to join us. W’e will conduct you. 

The a-Baleng Purada is the life substance of the body. It resides in the heart. Rup Rup Purada is 
onomatojioetic, representing the heart beats. It ceases to unction after the final departure of the Suda 
Purada, but temporary absences do not embarrass it. 

The Soras also believe in the immortality of the body, which prevailed in by-gone ages when men could 
slough off the worn out elements and rejuvenate. This power was later lost, but the idea is stiff present, 
“ Labana-mar,” which literally means “ sloughman,” indicates the idea of an immortal person. The bene- 
diction, “ May you hve long," or " live for ever is expressed by " .Jadan-a-laba-labanaba " which literally 
means, " .Snake's slough, slough you." 

The .Soras also believe in the transmigration of the souls into butterfle.s, “ Kunkudibudan and the 
cochineal msect. 

14. .Sora babies up to ten days old are an unusually beautiful creamy yellow color, but they darken quickly 
due to exposure to the sun to which they are subjected from the fourth day. There is no doubt an admixture 
of types for the complexion of the adult Sora varies from a light yellowish tan to dark brown. Soras of a very 
dark complexion are rare. Hair is generalK wavy, but sometimes frizzy. 

Babies heads are shaved on the day of naming which faffs within ten days of buth. Children, both boys 
and girls have their hair cut short, — shaved clean in the hot season, until about ten years of age, after which 
the girls let theirs grow to just above the shoulders and confine it neatly with a bandeau. After marriage they 
usually draw it together and tuck it in under at the right side. Boys keep their hair short but leave a goodly 
strand at the crown, which they twist in a coil and into which they attach feathers for head dress. The 
w omen use a brass hair pin of noticeable design W'hich maj' have in former times been used as a weapon. 

They treat the hair with gingelly oil, caster oil, and “ karanja ” oil, this latter to destroy vermin. 

Eyes are generallj’ oblique and of neutral colors. 

Two distinct types of nose are noticeable, one straight and narrow at the bridge, but with strong round 
nostrils, another flattish and broad, with decidedly large round nostrils. 

The head is generally dolichocephalic, but variations are noted. The face is usually broad with high 
cheek bones. The tj’pically heart shaped face is noticable among the women. 

The average height of Sora men is about five feet two inches, and the women are a little shorter, but men 
of six feet are not rare. Tall women are rarely' seen. Excellent muscular development is a marked feature 
of their physique. Among women up to middle age and among children generally, pot-beUy is noticeable. In 
■walking they toe in, especially the w omen, 

15, Except for paddy cultivation sowing is done broadcast. Implements — vide lists. 
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16 . Musical instruments — 

i. Percussive. — Dollun, a big drum, built on the lower cut fiotn the trunk rf th', -^aL'e, palm, in tlie 
shape of a hollow hernispliere three feet in diameter by three feet in deptli. covered with buffalo 
hide. Used on the occasion of marriages and feasts. Beaten with the oaluis or leather strips. 

Tuduman. tlio ordinary tom-tom, wliich is carried either over the back and is beaten by another man, 
or over the stomach and beaten by the person carrying it. 

Dayadiun, a small drum of the shape of a hemisphere, beaten with two short slender sticks. 

Muri'iujan, l.arrel shaped, one end of less circumference than the other. Played on botli ends. 
About tiijce to four feet long. Smaller end four inches in diameter, larger, about eight inches. 
Played with the hands. 

Kadimjnn, ckcuiar, on an iron rim, covered with goat or bulialj skin. over the slioulder 

and beaten with two sticks. 

Sannakad rajan, Sarrakad rajan . — Twenty to thirty reeds twelve inches long, held together flat, 
between a pair of splints at each end. On both faces, with the exception of the marginal pair 
of reeds, back and front, the cane is split. On the back surface two wooden pieces serving as 
frets are inserted lifting the cane. On the front surface four frets are inserted lifting the cane 
in alternate pairs. Two loops of fibre are suspended on the hack surface and held by the thumb 
and little finger of the left hand, with the other three fingers free to play the split cane on that 
side while the front is plac ed as a guitar. 

Kudan rajan . — Used by the Kudan to accompany invocations and hymns. It is used to give the 
kev and keep the time. Consists of a hollow bantboo. twenty inclic.s long, a carved peacock 
headpiece, one large gotird uhich is pressed against the Kudan’s che.st is attached towards the 
headpiece. Two strings of twisted sago palm fibre are strung on the outer side from the end of 
the bamboo to the headpiece. 

Tanar jalan, Tarsa rajan .- — A bundle of long reeds, tied at one end. Held upi’ight in left hand by 
the tied end and the loose ends made to rattle by striking with the right hand. 

Pimpingan. — Tiny brass bells, 
it. Stringed instruments — 

1. JDambung rajan. — Sacred instrument. Same as Kudan Rajan described in Percussive, having two 

strings that stand in the relation of b flat and c. Vibrat'xl in accompaniment to the Kudan’s 
songs. 

2. Godgod rajan. — Consists of sounding box made of a half coconut coveicd with liz.nrd.skin and stem 

of hollow bamboo twelve to ioiuteen inche.s long, with two slrinus and bridge and played 
with a bow made of bambeo strung with fibres of sago palm. Tlic how is found in ail cases 
to be strung so that the fibres are of the exact length of the neck or stem of the violin itself. 

3. Kenken or Me-me lajan. — Their only stringed instiaiinent which is provided with frets. In cons- 

truction and piinciple similar to the “ kinnori " of tlie aboriginal tribes of Central and Xorthern 
India. As Ko. 2 corresponds to a violin, the mc-mc rajan coircsponds to a guitar. It consists 
of a hollow bamboo neck eightei n inches long, on which are built up four frets made of wood 
and secured with bees’ u ax. There are two strings, one of wliich passes over the frets and is 
used to produce the melody, uhile the other string is at a little louer level and separated 
slightly from the first string. The first string is secured in a straight hue passing over the 
frets from the key to the tail-piece. Tlie second is slightly slioiter, functions as a drone, is 
attached from tail-piece to kej-, which latter is sot at a sufficient angle to spread the strings 
apart. This instrument has one to two gourds, the size of a large orange secured on the 
back at each end of the neck. These are cut cut at the bottom. The instninient Ls hold with 
the gourds towards the body and pressed against, or removed, to regulate the volume of sound. 
The keys are stiuck from iindeineath with the nails of the index and second finger of the right 
hand. 

Hi. Wind instruments — 

1 . Tirudujan or Pirudujan.- — A hollow reed or bamboo of eight to tuelve inches long by half an inch 

in diameter with five holes. 

2. Lagarapedan is the ordinary Indian flute, probably borrowed bj the Soras. 

3. Tarediedpedun, which resembles the clarinet and is probablj- borrmved. 

4. Tattudu pedan consists of a brass horn three feet in length, into the narrow end of which is fixed 

a mouthpiece. The horn is gently curved and graduated in diameter. Gives a bugle call. 

5. Deren-long-pcdan, consists of a bufl'alo horn twelve inches long vith a bamboo mouthpiece six 

inches long. Produces a similar sound to the conch. To sound it is taboo at certain seasons. 

17 . Weapons — 

{a) Bow and arrows . — Bow is simple in construction, consisting of stave, a shaped piece of split bamboo 
43 — 50 inches long and string 35-38 inches long. The string is made from a piece of split bamboo 
half an inch thick, three inches of this thickness are left at each end of the string, the rest has 
tlie wood split out leaving only the cortex. The ends have each three notches. Tliere is also a 
notch at each end of the bow. With twisted fibres of the sago palm a loop is made and securely 
fastened, c ne at each end of the string, by means of the notches. One end of the string is looped 
tiiihtly to the bow and to string, this end is placed on the ground, the Sora presses the beUy at 
the centre and secures the loop over the upper horn, into the notch. 

Arroivs. The shaft is 18 inches long, notched ; has feather insert usually. Bird arrows have a blunt 

core of bamboo 3 inches long fixed to the head, or the core is split into three prongs this latter 
is called Ko‘'aba. The prongs may also be made of iron. For shooting annuals arrow heatls 
of iron are usually used. These heads are secured by driving tlic spike into the slender end 
of the shaft and binding with fibre or slender thong. The heads arc triangular, varying in length, 
the longest being three inches at the sides and an inch at the base. They are barbed ; also a 
spike arrow and a quill arrow. 
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Selhi. a >piar used for kiiline bear, the heael of vhich. made of iron, is shaped as an arrow, is twelve 
inches Ions;. Vv-mLis srooved. has . ne or two barbs at the bottom, and is set in a shaft the length 
of a man. There are also s ime barbless spears. 

Kiiice-i — 

1. KmlJ'dn. a lung slightly curved sword, thiity inches jioint to hilt. 

'1. Xora-kihini, same a.s above with protected hilt. 

h. Krni/hitfanin. a errved. broatl. lointed blade sharp on inner edge, used also as an implement for 
cutting fuel, aliont eighteen mchef. blade. Short wood.en hand'e. 

4. Kohl-ormi, of the same shape as tltre:- but small, used generally to cut and pee! vegetables or fruit. 

0. one cdued flagger, of var’dng lengths. 

fi. S>'ri-l-'nuin. double edged dagger. 

7. double edgofl dagger with protected hilt. 

Axes — 

1. Eiijiiman, liead, eight inehe,s itver all, cutting face widening to three inches. 

A smaller sized one is called pars! juman. 

2. Anifin. Eattle-axe. A variety of shapes. 

3. Patur-ang. 

Sorts alv.iys li.ue ,» knife in tke loin cloth and c.irrv either one of these battle-axes or bow and arrows. Arrows are 

never c.aned in a f uiver. but L'npi>ed in thi hand with the stave ot the bow. even while shotting. Slieathes aie provided for swords, 
daeaers and o itaiii knives, f’or small k: m-r and d.»ggers &lH..thcs are souii times made of wood lu.stead of leather. 

Alafchlochs — 

1. Mor^'isi . — A hollow iron tube about si.x inches long which is charged with powder and discharged 

at frecpient intervals at the time of death or of Guar, to scare away the spirits. 

2. Jamild-halon . — A very long rudely made. Used as above and for killing birds and animals. 

3. K'ttf"ni-bal(;n . — A hand matchlock about twenty inches long used as Xo. 1. 

1 ,, . -L. allowed to use o! ov n eaitiidge cun.sor rifles. They .ire permitted to ha', e shot guns, 
have oar-sliapod. mace shaped and a bulging fiat-headed club. 

(e/ Languages of the Madras Agency Tracts. 

The Munda Branch now contributes 50 to every 10,000 in the presidency. The variations in the con- 

tril'Ution are shown in the margin. After 
liilil. Iti21. I'.dl. Had. a drop in 1021. the figure of 1901 and 1911 

Munda .. 0' 1’ luts almost been leached again. Parti- 

cular efforts were made to secure as pre- 
cise language rvurns ns iiossible m the Mizagapatam .Agency in which most risk of uncertainty in Munda 
lan"uages ,-ir..'es. Sacra gives no tlifiiculty. It is reecgnized as a distinct language and returned as such. 
Itslfellou-Mund f. however, are apt to be lost under such terms as .Jhodia or Poroja. Enumerators were 
told not to ■U''.!" ' such n.n.swi rs as .J’rjdi.'’ or Poroja, but to ask what pirticnlar variety of either was in ques- 
tion. As a ros’'lt, inany returns of Pareng and Bonda were received which went to swell the Jlunda total. 
Partmg'is prol'al i ' assuciati d witii knora re^Ler than Gad-ibt'., Gutob was included in Gadaba, of which it 
is a form. Tin: ,i;.^i-tcnce .m d.-lO! w.as rcs.ionsible for the appearance of the Pengo form of Kond and for 
Dhruva. Tiier? w is ,,i birw remn.Til of Por-.ji fon/ co>:rl wli-'ch has had to b^e shown as such. This may cover 
clement', fi' 'ii v. rious Div,'-- '.'./S .Jhodia has been shown .separately and a similar uncertainty attaches to it. 
Soni'- i 's’li a.s -ai Ji.uuia is ' ..icreli Oiiya ’ i. at tins is a gli!> defluotion from the large number of Oriya words 
lyhieh ut nc'ce.iSily appear in ‘hi s]s ech of all Vkiagapatam hill trii es of the central plateau taluks. One wight 
as wed s.n- Encl'-h was ' incv ly Latin ’ — or Greek — because of its extensive borrowing.s fioin these tonemes. 
It is iiU.ch weic 'I'-.f Iv that exyrt lineui.dic survey would remo'-e finm the Oriva head some of the dialect 
forms now ■ l.’..of'l under it. it is iinforiunato that the Linguistic kui-rey did nut deal with Madras ; a mag- 
nilice.'ii lieM awau.s tiie phi!oju'...n in .'<n.d''as Acency tracts. My acquaintaneo with the I’jzagajJatam 
Agenc". i' niif.iiiun.-.u-ly oi'’v ul a vDitor bi’t even a visit-or'.s ear can observe the ptunouneed individuality 
of nui'di tb.at pa— 'S f.'ir Oioy.i .n li'-’se areas. 


A'jtncy Toiiji'Pi. 

Words and Phras-c.s from cf'rt.dn Acenev languages. 

.\ tnlle.-tb.; of ivpii'c.l Dhriua aud Oondie word is gkim. For these I am indebted to Mr. Bell, W'ho 
wrote in fra-warclinv them ! ' I Imve exaniiiv d some Dhmvas. and enclose seme specinien.s of their language, 
from which it can be s—n tiiat i* is Dr.ividien in or.gm. but has a.n Oriya superstructure, e.g.. all numerals 
above fi'.*' arc Or.v.i. i'ovv do n-a know anv T<‘lneu. but e.m all sjvak the local 'Oriya. which is known as 
“ Holuva 'jIhsIm ". Tii'-v iuive r l.itions m flast-'r. ami lU one vilkci- (r'nnclipa'le) near Malkanagiri. They 
are separ.rte from the ii'f'.nv.a Poroins of the Kudumulacumma neighbourhood. They drink all kinds of 
alcohol but d '■ .v.t eat cowdc.sii. 

‘I also ci'.e some specimens of the Gondia l-inguago f-ar purj'toses of comparison. These Gondias are 
reallv Koyyas. ’■ ut a.s they are separated from the Koyyas near Malkanagiri. they say they have a little 
difficultv in understanding the leii Koyya language. They do not know Telugu. They are found mainly 
jn the Salimi mutta and .Siikuma of Jlastar. 

It is difficult to exj're.s-! some of the sounds especially consonants, 1 and n, at the end of the word. 
Gondias and Dliru\'<a.s say they ^...'.ii.jt ;in-ki;t.ind ei^h other lau,_uage. nor can they speak in it wdth 

members of any other tribe 
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2. This peculiar tongue was tentatively classed withOriya on the advice of local officers. It is doubtful 
however whether Oriya is the origin or merely a superstructure which has obscured a different origin. The 
words and phrases at the end contain a good deal that seems non-Oriya. In this as in so many other cases of 
these Agency tongues a longer and an expert scrutiny would be required. 

3. The sentences given at the end show both Dravidian and Oriya elements. The verb ‘ is ’ resembles 
Oriya, but the general nature is Dravidian. Some words are identical with Telugu, e.g., ‘ marriage ‘ fifty 
etc. This dialect, whatever its true associations, gives a good idea of the extraordinary mingling of different 
elements in a single common speech. 

4. If the examples which follow seems to very in quality it must be remembered that they have been 
coUected in answer to my requests by persons mostly quite unskilled in philology, here a revenue inspector, 
there a range officer and so on. They are inserted in the hope that they may throw some faint light on the 
linguistic variety of Vizagapatam. 





Dhruva. 


Gondia. 


Water 


. . Nlrit. 


Er. 


House 


. . Ollen. 


Ldnu. 


HiU .. 


. . Konding. 


Metta. 


River 


.. Kolah. 


Savara. 


Gedda 


. . Slluva. 


Kuyar. 


Tree . . 


. . Merku. 


Alora. 


Father 


. . Tata. 


Bdbo. 


Mother 


.. lyijd. 


Ydyo. 


Son . . 


. . Chindu. 


Mara 


Daughter 


. . Main. 


Maiydr. 


Dog 


. . Ketla. 


Nayyu. 


Cow . . 


. . Gdi. 


Godu. 


BuU .. 


. . Baddo. 


Konda. 


Goat 


. . Aleva. 


Alekka. 


Crow 


. . Kdkdl. 


Kdkdr. 


Elephant 


.. Enu. 


Enu. 


Milk .. 


. . PUu. 


pdlu. 


Paddy 


. . VirchiL 


Vanji. 


Rice , . 


. . Per^ikul. 


Nuka. 


Ragi 


. . Rdtel. 


Gorra. 


Hand 


. . Kheyu. 


Kheyu. 


Stomach 


. . Potta. 


Potta. 


Nose 


. . Aludnd. 


Mosar. 


Ear . . 


. . Kekdsil. 


Kevu. 


Head 


.. Tel. 


Tala. 


One . . 


. . Okut. 


Ondu. 


Two . . , 


. . Urdu. 


Rendu 


Three. . 


. . Munduk. 


Mundu. 


Four 


.. Ndluk. 


Ndlu. 


Five . . 


. . Chenduk. 


Engu. 


Six 

Seven 


^ Etc., as in Oriya. 


Aru. 

Sdt. 

Etc., as in Oriya. 

(1) 

There are four houses in my village. 




Dhruva 

. . 

. . E polubti naluva olle menddl. 


Gondia 

. . 

. . Nd note ndlu lonit mende. 


<2) 

I have two 

wiTes. 





Dhruva 

. . 

. . Ann Urdu ayarchilanu mendal. 


Gondia 

• « 

. . Naku rendu matte mende. 


<3) 

To-morrow I will go to the shandy. 





Dhruva 

• • 

. . Tdlin at chendd dnu. 



Gondia 


. . Ndru at anumanji vattun. 

(4) 

He beat me. 





Dhruva 

• • ••• • • 

Od ani chaditil. 




Gondia 

f sons. 

. . Odra naku restor. 



(5) I have two 







(^daughters. 

f iruvuru marhi 

1 



Gondia 

. . 

Naku .< 

y mende 




(_ rendu mdydrs 

J 



Kamar! 

(Korapat). 


Valmlki 

(orThalH) 

(Padwa, 

Pottangi). 
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Gutaltj. 

Golganda Agency, 

(!) Idya edo no ? .. .. Did you take your food ? 

(2) N omo karnugono ? .. .. .. Are you married ? 

(3) Nekarnugone? .. .. ..I am married, 

(4) Sarmo girno gunomu ? . . . . Have you washed your face ? 

(5) Sarmo girno genne .. . . . . I have washed my face. 

(6) Yentha monthi yonend . . . . How many children have you ? 

(7) Ponho gusso dithu > . . . . . . Have you a dog ? 

(8) yonbo gusso udoya . . . , . . I have no dog. 

(9) Yapati homa dithu ? . . . . How many cattle have you ? 

(10) y eyapa kiUgori dithu > .. .. Have you a god? 

Thigh=Hi71i. Eye=Afo^. Water=Doy. 

Hand 'Eax^Rirdulu. Yioose=Diyenu. 

Chest =iV«ra. Yiio=Sungala. Horse =Airat/ie. 

Tiger =GAifcola. 

Numerals are Telugu. 

Clearly this is widely different from Telugu, despite certain evidence of borrowing. Of Oriya there is 
no trace. A Munda language with some apparent resemblance to Saora. 

Gdtob. 

Palkonda Agency. 

(1) Miyya kaha dulilino ? . . . . What work are you doing ? 

(2) yonpai yendaruone ? . . . . How many children have you ? 

(3) iliya kaha dililino ? . . . . What are they doing ? 

(4) Ingomboy enda.ru duthupen ? . . How many people of your caste are living in your 

village ? 

la) Pay ingotnho penukilankay endaru Have you any relatives living in any other villages ? 
duthupen ? ® 

(6) yom payi bhumi duthuki ? . . . . Have you any lands ? 

(7) yomgpayiyeli kiyepati kirampingi ? . . How much paddy do you get annually ? 

Traces of Telugu borrowing appear—* endaru e. g.,— but this is no Dravidian or Aryan tongue. Of. the 
Gutalu from Golgonda, farther south. The resemblance is obvious. 

Gutumuo. 

Yellavaran taluk. East Godavari Agency. 

(1) What is your village ? .. .. Yenborgoda. 

(2) How many children have you ? .. No pd yendal vone ? 

(3) Four children .. .. .. Nalluru vone. 

(4) Sit down on the stool (to an inferior) .. Vulb dado, pittam bo laibani. 

(5) Please sit on the stool (to a superior) . . Vulb hdbd pittam bo laiba. 

(6) Why did you abuse me ? .. .. Me pailbngano ? 

(1) Is there any rice (uncooked) I.. . . Rukkum uttudd ? 

(8) No . . . . . . . . Ore. 

(9) Do 3 0U eat rice (cooked) ? . . . . Ayyam sdmdna ? 

(10) I eat (it) .. .. .. .. Sbmdni. 

(11) Are you married ? . . . . . . Kamu dengd ? 

(12) I am married .. Kama denga. 

(13) Did she send the maize? .. . . Jotvnahullukd ? 

(14) She sent (it) .. .. . . Bulluka. 

(15) How many seers of ragi do they give to Sammel yerdn jedben dete tonka ? 
the rupee ? 

(16) Four kunchams per rupee .. .. Tonka painalgukunchamulu, 

t borrowing of words appears (stool, ragi) but this seems clearly a branch 

of Gadaba. Tonka is Oriva. 
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Kamari. 


Kofuput Taluk. 


Nouns. 

Tree 

Watch 

Man 

Box 

Table 

Chair 

Wall 


Kamari. Telugu transliteration. 
. . Gatchu. 

. . Pdniydk. 

. . Ddda. 

. . Pediydk. 

. . Pattdka. 

. . Kurchiydk. 

. . Kotti 


Verbs. 

Came 

Went 

Ate 

Slept 

We both went to the bazar 

1 am uneasy today 

He owes me money 

The rate of standard gold is too high 

Some Oliva influences are clear : tree, ‘ tonka ‘ 
There is a considerable residue which seems to be neit 


Keruthis. 

Kenjdvls. 

Kadalis. 

Kuna ltd. 

Diyi Idku misnuju sangai. 

Ebba makka hehdm sukhuni. 

Tomak tonkd debbdku acbai. 

Sunnd vacki datfi dhara vachi achai. 

VO ‘ is are obvious Oriya forms. Others are Telugu. 
:r, a residue containing common roots and constructions. 


Konda. 
Padwa Taluk. 


What is your village ? . . 

My (village) is Mattamputtu 
What is your occupation ? 

I live by cultivating land 

How many children have you ? . . 

I have five children 

How have your crops fared this year ? 

Formerl3' I used to get 10-12 pattis, now 5 

Why? 

Wind and rain brought a spate in the nalla 
which washed over my crops. 


Ima nato ? 

Nadi Mattauiputiri. 

Pa7ii kedeng ? 

Bhumi pnnikyo vundeng. 

Yeasondar monnar buda ? 

Iditho rmniski kodur monnar. 

Yevatti panta pandu vetad ? 

Padipatlu ani bhumi ayldu puttlu aladi. 

Ennika ? 

Gali pirru gedda vatadal evondti ma panta doru voUlad, 


Verbs. 


Come=ifn. Lie down=J?oaitnja. Sit = Basa. 

Bring = Tasso sitha. 

Nouns. 

Dog—Nukudi. Cat=Bcrtj, Man \pQPfi 

Gow = Kodi. Horse— Gurram. Person J 

Numerals. 

8=Yenimidu. l2 = Pandyandu. 20— Eraiai. 

All numerals are apparently Telugu and many roots, e.g., come, horse, wind. 


(1) Hulo paiti kortinga .. 

(2) Oandagudai jamin 

(3) Podaman vedhaman hai 

(4) Putek deryiputek paksa 


Mu LI. 

Padua Taluk. 

.. I am doing cultivation. 

. . 1 was born in Gandaguda. 

. . I have wet and dry lands. 

.. Yielding one or two puttis. 


(5) Bhinga jairotho odiya sango Icothaheth I speak Orha and our own language if I go outside, 
amor. 


(6) Kodriya boro oake moke hehiba koma 

(7) More lechi hai 

(8) Goteksi beta moke hai. 


I was married at 20 vears of age. 
My wife is alive. 

I have one son. 


Oriya resemblances or borrowings appear at once, e.y., hulo. paiti, beta, kodriya. Other resemblanofli are 
more with Hindi, e.g., hai. The structure seems however to justify a classification with Kond. 
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Pareng. 

PitiJii-rt Taluk. 

(!' ,iert! weng tterti .. .. I live by begging. 

i2i Dornpuiv j'aittnmora raxi .. ..I was bom in Doraput. 

I'jif- JLitjI.'J yaglMlo duke gi . . . . I have three sons. 

(4i 'lu>“hiho ao dukn .. .. ..I had lands. 

i.3) tudire j'liii danul'irv .. I was getting 20 puttis of paddy. 

(0) 31ing ainkyt hire kaduregi .. .. My wife died. 

Some to or boiTo.vin^s from Oriya are evident, e.g., Jonmu and hudixe. but the general 

structure is widelv different. 

Remu (Gad aba). 

Palkonda Taluk. 

fV,me= T'h/o. Mother =/(/'/«/». I am eating=/diya (f/i?!!. 

Tio ; Fatlier=Appi>jd. What are you doing ?= d/iyd 6ad?t 

God =Kithin-6rk/ioi. Paddt/ = Keram. Utino. 

King = d/<'(!'. Water — Diyya. 

Valmiki (Thalli). 

Padua and Potlangi. 

Avk'i lyava^ayain kamu .. .. I am doing cultivation. 

Anka padbajerniilai .. .. .. I was bom in Padwa. 

Anka doggula dvvo asli . . . . .. I have two daughters. 

Anka bhuMuhi asti .. .. -.1 have lands. 

.4nka yabhei kJiandi dhatiu versi jettayi . . I get 50 putties of paddy annually. 

.dnehi Jati maiisiitHe anchi bhashalaltabuttasi Among my caste people I speak my own language. 
yera jati luaii-stdite jeceincln bhaxhn latla- Among other caste people I speak their language. 

buttasi. 

.4i>ka yAekn ver-vika j>endli jalU .. .. I was married when 20 years of age. 

Auchi larni jeeritih mae .. .. .. My wife is alive. 
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19. The Chenehus. 

By Ghulum Ahmed Khan. 

The Chenehus are located in thesoiith of the Mahbubnaaiardistrict of the Xizam's Dominions wJiieh the 
Krishna separates from the Kumool District of the Madras Presidency. They at present inhabit the plateau 
of a hill range knoMTi rs Xallamalai. The altitude of the hills ranges between 2,oG0 and 3,000 feet. The hills 
are densely forest clad and infested by wild aninuls. Until thirty years ago th;- part ot the Nizam's f erritorv 
had not been traversed by any. The Collector of the district, thirty years agc.'with a view to explore the 
possibility of making the hills a summer resort had a track cut through the woods oi er the hills to the highest 
point which he named Farhabad. The first lap of this track has since been moonimed and imj’rovcd so as 
to be motorable. Aft^ r a hairpin turn from the first ascent you motor straight to Mannamir. win rein is His 
Exalted Highness’ penitentiary for political prisoners and a fairly' good rest house for those who seek shikar. 
From Mannanur the first Chenchus’s penta is ten miles distant. 

According to the recent Census there are as many as 53 pentas scattcied over the hills and valley-s. A 
penta consists of 15 to 25 huts. Thus they’ form a social compact which wander about a tract of a few miles 
square forming the beat, gathering honey’ and berries and digging roots. 

Appearance . — The physique of the person living in higher altitude is distinctly superior to that of their 
brother in the lower regions, who are comparatively short in .stature and emaciated. Handsomeness as we 
understand is unknown in the case of men and women. The man grows his hair as a woman does and dresses 
it in a knot either at the back or on the upper left of his head. He does not comb his hair but prunes it with 
his fingers and the falling h»ir is scrupulously collected, plaited and wound round the knot. The bai ber’s 
razor of Sheffield make ha.s found its way into the huts and is made a liberal use of for mowing down beards. 
Baldness among men or women is unknown. 

'V\''omen grow their hair which is neither cut nor combed. The use of castor oil for the hair is a 
recent innovation, so also that of wooden nit comb for destroying lice. Women’s hair is generally short and 
curly. 

Dress and ornrnnenis . — The men’s garment is a strip of cloth about three to six inches wide according to 
requirements and 30 inches long. It is an abbreviated lungoti, passed between the thighs and the ends thereof 
are held to the waist covering the nakedness by’ a plant fibre. If the piece is longer, the extra length is left 
to flap about behind. It is the ceremonial dress and is certainly a distinct advance on the teak leaves. 
Occasional visitors to the hills distribute country dhoties but the men do not use them. The dhoti is slung 
over the shoulder when standing and put under the buttocks when sitting. The top outer edge of the left 
ear is bored and a few wear a brass ring with a bead in the centre. One or two mtn wear on then- left arm 
above the elbow nickel armlets. This is another evidence of the slow and sure process of Civilization. Men 
wear a waistband of a double piece of leather ciudely cut from goat’s skin and sown together. They carry in 
this, flintstones and also stick into it knives. 

The Chenchu woman's original dress was that of mother Eve’s — a two piece costume of broad teak 
leaves held round the waist by means of fibre. Now the suggestion of wearing leaves is repugnant to the 
woman and is regarded as an outrage on her modesty. She is proud to wear a piece of rag which does not 
reach below her knee. A oholi (bodice) for the upper part of the body completes her dress. The liodice is 
quite a recent introduction. It is given as a present of the graziers in return for the services rendered. The 
Chenchu woman does not know the use of the thread and needle. The Chenchu woman is as scantily clad 
as any poor woman of the depressed classes ; but the man will never give up his langoti, which lie regards as 
a mark of distinction. Several strings of beads adorn the neck — one worn in childhood, another at puberty 
and a third of two or three rows, at marriage. They are taken out only when the woman becomes a widow. 
Before the advent of beads women collected half dried polki seeds, pierced them with a thorn and when dry 
and strung them into two or three rows and worn round the neck. Glass bracelets are worn by women. The 
absence of them is a sign of widowhood. 

Weapon.s . — Weapons of warfare are none. The only equipment the men have is the bow and arrow. 
They are seldom used except in self-defence. The stave is of a single piece of wood. It is cut, trimmed and 
shaped with notches at both ends. The string is made of the fibre of a plant. The fibre is cleaned, dried and 
twisted into a cord and greased. The centre of the cord where the arrow is placed is bound w ith leather. The 
arrow is of bamboo. Its butt end is plain. When not in use the siring of the bow is released from the top 
notch. Iron tipped arrows are also used for shooting wild animals but no poison is applied to the tip. 

Character . — The Chenchu is noted for his truthfulness and iionesty. When I w as recently' on a visit to 
the hiUs I was informed by a Forest officer that two men wore put up for trial on a charge of distilling and 
selling liquor. The prosecution had no eyewitness but merely relied on the accused’s honesty. .\t the trial 
both the accused pleaded guilty to the charge of distilling and were sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 

To visitors to their villages they are kind and hospitable. In every village there is built a guest house, 
a simple unfurnished hut. If it is found occupied, one of their own dwellings is cleared for the use of the 
visitor. He is admirably compromising in his attitude tow aids a wrong doer and the woids of the Chief are 
implicitly’ obeyed. They detect bees nests by watching their visits to water and the direction in which they 
flow away and taking a bee-line in that direction. 

[Cf. the practice of the Angami Naga in Assam who catches large hornets and tics a pii-ce of pith 
to each, following the w hite mark and releasing another hornet when it is out of sight, thus being led 
ultimately to the nest and a comb of many’ grubs, large, fat. white and esmilent. similar practice is re- 
corded of the Dalleburra tribe in Queensland on the Australian continent (vide J. R. A. I.. LI'II. p. 110 ; 
and The Angami Xagas, p. 8-1). — I. H. H.] 

The Chenchu is fleet-footed. Though poorly fed he has extraordinary physical endurance. 
Carrying a load on his head he would negotiate steep and narrow gradients with greater ease and facility than 
one would imagine. 

Cold he cant’t bear. Being ill clad he sits by the fireside and warms himself. He imagines that the rest 
of the world is much colder than his country’. I offered to show the city of Hyderabad to one of the stalwart 
young man ; but he said he was afraid he would be frozen to death it he w ent out. Women make dutiful wives 
as perhaps all women do in a lesser giade of civilisation. In their husband’s absence from home the Chenchu 
woman would not go beyond the limits of the village. When necessary, she w ould seek the company of an 
elderly woman or her nearest female relative. Polygamy is prevalent among them and is attendant with 
such evils as bickerings quarrels. The w oman, who is not tolerant to the other wife, is at liberty to quit 
the home with her children. Children are well looked after and chastised for naughtiness. 


T 
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II. — Domestic Life. 

The site of the Chenchu pentas is usually on the plateaux. I would not call the pentas as villages. They 
are a meie cluster of huts bearing none of the features of the Indian villages which have evolved cut after a 
series of incursions of different races. The names of pentas. at least some of them, do not appear to have 
been given by them. VittevalpaUi, Mallapuram and Tapsipenta are the names assigned to the forest clear- 
ings for settlement. Tapsipenta, for instance, is the spot noted for tapsi trees. But Ihrli Chalma, by which 
name a penta goes, suggests that it was given by the Chenchus, puli meaning tiger and Chalma a pond. Com- 
munication between pientas is by means of paths across dense jungles. They are obliterated by the rains and 
by t;rass olid vegetation in the winter. 

The anangement of huts in a penta is not on any definite plan. The first row of huts are arranged 
in a semi-ciieie and the others go in a stiaight line from the last hut. Patches ol vegetable garden are at 
close quditeis, gourd and pumpkm being the only varieiies groun. The gouid plant is alioued to creep upon 
the hut or > u a ttmpoiaiy suj.port elected in front of the hut. Cattle are tethered to posts stuck in the around 
in front of the hut. 

The graves of the dead are about a furlong away from the penta and are marked by earth mounds over- 
laid with stones. 

The penta is surrounded with rubbish heaps and therefore verr' insanitary. 

The House. — There is only one type of hut found in the pentas. A well seasoned tree, six cubits long 
and twelve inches in circumference, at the bottom is planted. With a spht bamboo or some plant fibre of 
three cubits in length a circle is drawn round the pole from its base and a bamboo mat three feet wide and 
sufficiently long to go round the circle is next fixed and secured to the ground by means of plugs. From the 
top of the central post bamboo rafters are laid to rest on the mat wall, and with similar material the frame 
work of the conical roof is completed and covered with thatch. Entrance to the hut is obtained by a rectangu- 
lar opening, about two cubits high and three feet wide. The doorway of the hut may not open towards 
the west. A smaller hut is exactly half the size in aU respiects. The mat wall is mud plastered. Within the 
hut, a hearth of stones is made and the household utensils such as cooking and water pots, baskets, winnows 
etc., are kept on the left, the right half of the hut-space being reserved for sitting and sleeping. Bow and. 
arrows and muzzle loading guns are stuck into the roof from inside the hut. Half way up the roof they have 
a shelf of bamboo mat. 

Fire. — Safety matches have not yet gone into this area but it is convenient for the Chenchus to make 
fire in the old time-honoured method, with flints. Brand is served to the neighbouring housewife when called 
for. Refusal would tantamount to excommunication. 

Agriculture. — " I don’t know how to till the ground ” is the answer invariably given by meru 

Livestock. — The cattle consist of buffaloes, not their own but belonging to graziers, left in then' charge for 
a time. Goats and chickens they rear. Dogs are their pet animals. Only two names of dogs are current 
among them, namely. Pappy and Laddu. Both appear to have been borrowed from the Banjarras. One is 
distinguished from another by its colour, Nalla Pappy (black pappy) and Thella Laddu (white laddu). Cats 
are not found in the vUlages. 

Food. — The food of the Chenchu consists principally of roots (gaddalu) and berries (pandulu). Herbs 
and fungi aie also eaten. Tamarind fruit is eaten mixed v ith ashes obtained from burning the bark of the 
same tree. Mohwa flower is boded and eaten. No salt is added to the cooked food, whether of roots, fruits 
or jawar (Sorghum rulgare). Pumpkins and gourds are cut into large pieces and boiled and eaten without 
salt. They appreciate salt but it is not available. They eat animal flesh when available. The skin is also 
eaten after the hair has been singed, so also the intestines after removing the filth. Small birds, squirrels, 
rats and mice are roasted on fire and eaten. 

Drink. — Mohwa flower (Bassia latifolia) is collected and boiled and the water which is not absorbed 
into the cooked flower is poured off into a vessel. It is then cooled, fermented and drunk. 

Narcotics. — The only narcotic generally used is tobacco. It is obtained by bartering honey or other 
forest produces. It is retained in the mouth and spat out again. 

Dancing. — Generally when intoxicated on occasions of festivals and marriages men and women dance 
to the heating a circular drum, A satisfactory description of the dance is a difficult task. Dr. Hutton says 
that '■ the dance tunes are verj' suggestive of Sawara tunes and one or two approached a jig or reel in time. 
As by Sawaras and Kondhs a hide gong is used. The women’s dance suggested more that of the Porajas 
but they had another dance which I have not seen elsewhere in which they sang and clapped their hands in 
time clapping their palms against the palm of each neighbour The dance is circular alternately between 
the claps of their hands. With alternate movement of limbs the body' is swung aside. Women take the 
upper part of their saree and holding the wide ends in the hand dance. I have not yet been able to ascertain 
the nature of songs they sing. 

DaiUl Life. — Tlie daily life of the Chenchu is an uncertain one. The man rises early in the morning 
and sre- off to the jiinitie in search of roots and berries for the family. Woman sweeps the floor and cooks 
food il any niai'.a.b.e and bring., water. Young children cling to their mothers at home while the grown ups 
are busy doing odd jobs, Beiore noon men return home and are served with food. After them, women and 
children eat. Alter food, elders collect together and discuss matters of common interest. 

Organhation of Society. 

The Chenchus can be said to he an organised body so far as it is compatible with their primitive culture. 
If the Penta is the basis of unit of organization it is interesting to note that it is not inhabited by one particular 
sept or kulam to the exclusion of all others. Except in the matter of choosing a wife, there is no occasion 
for accentuating clan feelings. 

Exogamy. — The Chenchus are divided into five septs. Thokalu, Nimalu, Erravalu, Siggilu andMaindlu. 
The origin of the Kulams is indeed a matter of conjecture. Various fantastic accounts are heard but one is 
not without interest. Thokalu in Telugu is tail. A person was fond of eating tail in preference to any 
other piece of flesh and whenever an animal was slaughtered they cut the tail and reserved it for that man, 
saying this is for thokalavadu (tail man). His offspring came to be called Thokaluwadu. Another version 
and probably more reasonable is that the name has been taken after the squirrel, which in these regions is 
reddish brown in colour and as large as a rabbit in size with a big bushy tail. I saw one of this variety at 
the Zoo labelled as “ Malabar squirrel ”. Nimalu is the name given to the class of Chenchus who happened 
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to live in a lime grove. The man who relishes some red roots more than any other variety came to be called 
Erravalu, or perhaps it may indicate ^a remote reference to its connection with the Slediteiranean people 
as all fair people are generally called red by the primitive people. Siggilu is presumably a corruption of 
Sigiri, tender edible leaves of the tamarind tree. Maindlu’s origin is obscure and worth investigating. 
Another assumption can be that as this clan is regarded as the more respectable one, perhaps remained free 
from the contact of other people — Munda means head. However uncertain their origin may be, it is clear 
there is some form of totemism since most of them trace their clan formation to animals and trees. 

The five gi'oups of the Chenohus are exogamous. Thokalus and Erravalus are regarded to be near 
cousins; so are Kimalus, Siggilus and Maindlus. The two groups therefore intermairy. A Chenchu, 
whichev er sept he may belong to, may not marry any but the daughter of mother’s brother or that of father’s 
sister. If intentionally a man married a woman of his own totem he is charged with incest and outcasted 
and banished from the limits of the colony. 

Relationship through the female line is seldom recognized as the Chenchu society is of patriarchal nature. 

The Chenchu is not strictly a monogamist. The chief or he who has the means, marries two wives. On 
the ground of barrenness or sterility on the part of his wife or even on the excuse of incompatibility of tem- 
perament a Chenchu takes a second woman. Brother’s widow, if childless and she is willing, is taken over 
by the younger or elder brother. 

Property . — Property consists of the hnt, earthem utensils, crude implements and mats and baskets. To 
the list may be added chickens and goats. On the death of a man, his first son inherits them. If the widow 
is childless the property of the deceased goes to the first brother of the deceased ; if the man had no brother, 
his sister claims it. If none at all, the nearest relatives and the people of the penta distribute the belongings 
among themselves. No case of adoption is known to theChenehus, Settlement of disputes is made bj" the 
headman after he has heard the case in panchayat of elders. Oath is generalh’ taken on heaven (Akasa amma) 
and earth (Bhoorai amma). More reliance is placed on the evidence tendered on oath taken on trees such as 
Mohwa and Tamarind which provide the witness with food. It may be interesting to mention that the most 
sacred oath with the Gond is on the tiger skin and that of the Bhil on the dog. He who commits a Ircach 
of the settlement is fined and the fine is '' eaten ’’ by the Paiich. The fine is realized by way of Mohwa flower 
and liquor. 

Peligimi . — By religion the Chenchu is officially known to be animist ; but as far as I have been able to 
enquire he has stiU retained his pristine paganism though apparently he is now a believer in deities which 
have definite names, characteristics and functions. The principal deities are Akasa Amma (Sky), Bhoomi 
Amma (Earth) and Amma Talli (Smallpox goddess). The sky is the supreme god. The latest addition is 
Itngam represented bv- a piece of stone or wood. The sun also is worshipped. The appearance of the soul 
of a deceased person in any form is incredible, says the Chenchu, altliougli he holds that a dead body should 
be washed in sitting posture so that the water may wet both sides ; otherwise the spirit would return home. 
[This rather suggests that the dead are washed to prevent the spirits leaving the body, as tht' inabilitv of 
spirits to cross water is notorious. — J. H. H.] The religious belief and ob.servanccs of the Chenchus offer 
a wide field for a .sympathetic study and I propose to take up the question early. 

Birth . — A soon as pain begins the males move out of the hut and old women of the penta are called in to 
assist the labouring woman. Ctensils and other articles are collected on one part of the hut allowing other 
half of the space for lying in. The expectant mother is made to squat with her legs propped up. A large 
stone is placed to support her back or she is held by the shoulders by another w oman. A woman who has 
experience in attending to delivery eases sits in front of the woman and renders her timely assistance. When 
the woman is delivered of the child the after-birth is buried away from the hut by the woman who attends 
upon her. The baby is washed and laid beside the mother. Should the mother die in child-birth she is taken 
out quickly and buried. If the child be alive it is given to another woman for suckling ; but if the child is 
dead both the mother and child are buried together in the same grave. 

The period of confinement is six or seven dav s. Both the midwife and the woman are considered to be 
unclean. Their meal is served at the doorway. Their vessels are not toucheil by otliers. On the seventh 
day the woman is given bath and the stained cloth wa.shed and dried. The midwife in the meantime sweeps 
the floor and plasters it w ith mud, and then tal es her bath. She is then clean and goes out to call the hus- 
band of the woman delivered to come into the house, who during all these days had been living m another 
hut. 

Naming of the child generally takes place after ten or twelve days. The name is chosen and given by 
the parents thcnjselvcs and no ceremony atttnds the function. Lingadu, Biyadu and Guruvadu are the 
principal male names and Lingamma, Guiuvamma and Idamnia, are those of females — all derivetl from their 
goddesses. 

A child is suckled for about one year or until another is born. 

Puberty . — In the case of a girl, .'!;c is secluded in a but specially erieted for her. An old woman attends 
upon her. Both arc unclean for 3 or 4 days. The girl is then bathed and her soiled linen if useless buried ; 
otherwise it is washed and diied for further use. In their leafy days, the soiled leaves were likewise dealt 
with. The girl after bath i.s given a piece of clean clotli and a bexiiec and her forehead is marked with 
yellow powder which is supplied by the graziers. No ceremony is done on that occasion, fiuch grown up 
girls sleep in their own hut but away from their porent.-s. Boys either sleep in a corner of the same hut or 
with friends of their age. But no separate dormitoiw' or bachelors hall exists for them. 

if a triage. — That a girl ha» attained womanhood is not published in any manner but through her parents 
and relatives the news goes from mouth to mouth. A lad who is in the know of things approaches his mother 
with a desire to marry the girl. The mother informs the father. Both father and mother then set out to the 
girl’s house. Preliminary enquiries are first made through an old woman who acts as an intermediary. 
Then the mother of the boy speaks to the mother of the girl and the fatlicr to the father. The girl s ciaisent 
is also obtained. If all ends well, a date is fixed for the marriage. The Chcncluis are oxtsiM,. dinarily ignorant 
of time and distance. The fixing of a day is therefore not significant. It means the elapse of a few days and 
nights. If the bride belongs to another penta a messenger is sent therein advance toinbirm them of the 
bride gloom’s arrival. The parents of the boy with their relatives and friends headed by a drummer set 
out carrying a load of Mohwa flower and liquor. On sighting the penta the drummer beats the drum and the 
bride’s party from that penta come up a distance to meet the guests and the bridegroom. They exchange 
greetings and eat, drink and dance. They next proceed to the penta spend the night. Soon after sunrise 
all collect together and the hi ide’s parents provide a feast of Mohwa flow er, roots and liquor. The gir! is 
given by the lad a piece of cloth and bodice and also some strings of beads which she wears. The guests eat, 
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drink and dance and the father of the girl then turns to the bridegroom and tells him to look after his wife 
kindly and well. This is all the marriage ceremony and no priest is employed to pei'form any rite. As a 
matter of fact the priest does not exist in the Chenchu society. The party then sets out on their return 
journey at noon. The girl reside with her mother-in-law till a separate hut is erected for the new couple. 
Until then the bridegroom sleeps elsewhere. In the day time, however, the young man takes his wife to the 
jungle where they cohabit. 

Burial Cerenuimi - — When a man is seriously ill and on the point of doith they gather a bamboo post, 
some dry grass and plant fibre. After he has breathed his last inside the hut, the body is brought out, 
propped up and washed by men. The upper garment which he may have is taken away by the brother or 
a near relative and the body is laid on the grass. The bamboo post is placed on the bodr- and v/rapped up 
and tied. Two men carry the body on their shoulders to the grave yard. Then they dig the grave, about 
3 feet deep and about the length of the body, running east to west, untie the bundle, draw oS the bamboo 
post and the body is lowered. It is laitl on the stomach, head towards the we.it, face turned to the right and 
the palms of hands turned upwards. The position of the body in the grave as laid on the stomach is 
rather unique and I have never found anj- other people burying their dead in this manner. [See page 361 
of the Madras Census Report. 1931. Some Chenchu appear to bury nn.d others to burn their dead, and in the 
case of burial the head may be to the north or the south, the former in South Kurnool, the L.tter in East 
and West Kurnool. The face is not necessarily placed downwards and the body is sometimes covered with 
a shroud or with leaves ; the face sometimes with a cobweb — to catch and prevent the escape of the 
soul ? — J. H. H.] The langoti is then drawn off and put near the feet. The grave is then fillscl with earth 
and stones are heaped over it. While leaving the grave the persons walk round the gra'. e ,ince and depart 
from the foot end of the grave. 

In the case of a woman, the body is washed by women but is cairied to the grave by men wrapped in 
grass. Three to seven days mourning is observed. 
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20. The Kadar of Cochin. 

By K. Oomnda Menon. 

The name Kadar* signifies farest-divellers. They inhabit the interior forest tracts and never the outskirts 
or areas adjoining plains. They are invariably dark coloured, have pouting thick lips and frizzly hair and are 
stout and muscular. Dr. Keane, in his Living Races of Mankind says : 

“ There is good evidence to show that the first arrivals in India were a black people, most probably Negritos, 
who made their way from Malayasiaf round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan foot hills, and then spread 
over the Peninsula without ever reaching Ceylon. At present there are no distinctly Negrito communities 
in the land, nor has any clear trace of a distinctly Negrito language yet been discov'ered. But distinctly Negrito 
features crop up continually in all the uplands from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin over against Ceylon. 
The Negritos, in fact, have been absorbed or largely assimilated by the later intruders, and, as of these there 
are four separate stocks, we call these Negritos the submerged fifth. There is ample evidence for the submer- 
gence since they arrived, if not in the early, certainly in the Tertiary period many thousands of years ago.” 
The Kadar have Negrito characteristics blended with those of other races and are not racially pure in any sense 
of the word. 

Dress, ornamentation, etc. — The dress of the Kadar in old days consisted of a white or coloured loin-cloth 
for men and a coloured cloth and bodice for women. The latter wore glass bangles, coloured beads, couri 
necklaces and oda ear-rings. They also stick into their hair, which is tied into a knot at the back, combs of 
bamboo or oda for ornamentation. Males too grew their hair in full and did it into a knot at the back like 
females, smoothening it with a gloss of cocoanut or gingelly oil. Of late thej^ get their hair cropped in imitation 
of the people of the plains. They have .scarcely any hair on their face except a little on the chin and on the 
upper lip, which they never shave. 

Both males and females file the incisor teeth of the upper and lower jaws. The origin of this custom is lost 
in obscurity and we can only make conjectures about it. The Kadar himself says that it is done for beauty. 

Weapons. — Except his root -digger or kooran-kole and bill-hook the Kadan has no weapon at all. These two 
instruments meet all his requirements whether of offence or of defence. He is not much given to offence, 
being gentle and inoffensive by nature, and his occasions of defence are also very rare. His keenness of hearing 
and smell saves him from all danger. The distant approach of his enemy, the elephant, the tiger, the bear, 
the panther and other wild anim.aLs, is conveyed to him by his sense of smell and hearing ; and he giv’es a 
wide berth to these enemies. Casualties through wild animals coming upon the Kadar unaware are very 
rare. Their children shoot birds with bow and arrows and with catapults made of a forked stick with elastic 
tracesl but these pastimes are not cultivated beyond adolescence. The axe has lately been introduced in 
connection with wood-cutting ; but its use has not yet become common. 

Habitations. — The Kadar live in huts, 15 to 20 of which are grouped together to form a village. The 
selection of the site for the village is based on considerations of food and water supply. These huts are 
but temporary structures, easily improvised of readily available materials like saplings and poles of various 
forest growths, bamboos, fibres of various climbers and llianes and leaves of odu and teak and pxaao 
i^Dillenia pentagyna). But they are very artistic and neat, and the oda leaf thatching lasts half a decade. 
The fioor is sometimes slightly raised, earth being dumped in and beaten ilo%ra hard for the purpose. Of 
furniture there is practically nothing in the modern sense of the word. Nome coarse grass mats made by 
themselves and a few cots of bamboo posts and split bamboo rods or thadtiithals arc the sole appurtenances 
to their dwellings. Food is cooked in a comer of the hut in earthen-ware vessels or tins. 

Utetisils . — It is not a matter of great concern to tiieKadar to abandon their huts when they want to shift 
to a new area. They have but few possessions of value to take with them. A few earthen-ware vessels, mats, 
their carrying-basket called jiooni made by themselves of oda or rattan, their bill-hooks and digging poles 
and their fire-making implements which they call chakkumukki are the only things they have to remove to 
their new abode. There is another utensil used for carrying water. It is a tube consisting of a few nodes of the 
thick bamboo (Bamhusa arundinacea) with the mtemode plates knocked through. But this is a cheap and 
easily procurable article, so much so that it is left behind in the abandoned hut when they migrate.ji 

Fire-making implements. — The fire-making implements of the Kadar comprise a piece of steel, a bit of quartz 
and the floss from the fronds of Bcrassiis flabeltifer (palmyra palm or brab tree) carried in a scooped out seed 
of Entada scandens. M'ith these the Kadars produce fire easily whenever and wherever they want it.T There 
is no religious significance or any other kind of importance attached to this affair. 

Food. — In olden days the Kadar lived chiefly on jungle roots and tubers. They are not vegetarians and 
they like all sorts of game and fish, but the bison and the bear are two animals which no Kadan will touch 
living or dead. They are very fond of honey and the honey-gathering season is accordingly a jolly time for 
them. 

Marriage customs . — Marriages among the Kadar are usually arranged by the parents of the contracting 
parties ; but instances of the contracting parties themselves coming to an understanding are not rare. Exo- 
gamy is the usual custom but endogamy also is not unknown. Marriage with one’s sister or her daughter 
or with one’s brother’s daughter is entirely forbidden ; but marriages between sister’s or brother’s children are 
allowed. Girls are never married before puberty and boys rarely before 25. The best marriages are those 
contracted between members of different villages (jmthies) and not between members of the same village. As 
a token of betrothal the contracting parties through their parents or near kinsmen exchange some forest pro- 
duce. Dowries consist of forest produce or articles made by themselves. Of late years money transactions 
also have been introduced to the detriment of the tribe. This unhappy development is to be attributed to their 
contact with civilization from the plains. The real marriage ceremony consists of feasting at the huts of the 
bride and bridegroom for a day, or two at the most. Thali tying which was unknown in old days has been 
introduced lately ; and gold chains and bangles which also were unknorvn are now substituted for their primitive 

* Kadan is the siiiguLir and Kadar is the plural in the Malayalain language. But Kadars generally used as the plural on the 
analogy of English plurals, so that this a new singular Kadar (which is strictly a Malayaiani plural) has also been formed. 

t 1 do not know of any evidence to shffW that Nt‘gritos reached contmcutal India from Malayasia. rather than from the north 
or even from the west. — J. IT. H. 

introduced about 3U years ago. Err-viously the sluig was used- 

§In his account of the Kadars in The Cochin Triho* and Cade^. Mr. L. K. Ananihakrishna Ay v ir has made several misstatementa 
of fact. Here, for instance, lie refers to the Calophyllum huiphi/Hum m'^tead of DiUenut pentagyna. 

llMr. Ananthakrislina Ayyar makes theip carry this utensil al-^o with them when they migrate. 

*’Mr. Ananthakrishna Ayyar seems to think that it is a difficult process for the Kadars to produce nre and that they therefore 
preaer\e it carefully when once it is built up. Tlie idea is wrong and misleading. 
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ornaments. The marriage tie is very loose and cither party is free to sever it whenever he or she want.3 to 
do so. But instances of such desertion or divorce were practically unknown so long as the lust of civilized 
man from the plains was content to leave these innocent and harmless people to themselves. 

Sexual intercourse . — Sexual intercourse among the Kadar is not effected within their huts but at a 
trusting place in the jungle agreed to between husband and wife. They go diSerent ways and meet at the 
agreed place in the course of the day. After the intercourse both take a bath, completely immersing themselves 
under water, and return home. This custom is of peculiar significance in view of the fact that the Kadar do 
not bathe daily e\'en though they have jierennial streams in their midst. The males bathe every other day or 
even less frequently, while the females have their baths at longer inter\als. The advent of men from the 
plains has brought about a radical change m the.se sexual habits of the Kadar. The former do not leave the 
Kadar women alone ; and. accerdina 1. 1 their usage, they have connection with these v. omen within their huts, 
making it a matter of daily r-'Utine. The Kadar in their original state had sexual connections tew and far 
between as they never knew their wives in their huts. Comjxirisons are odious ; but one fears that civilized 
man does not .stand to gain much when he is compared with these primitive people m the above respect. 

Pregnnncjj ami ctiUd-rArSn . — During the peri id of pregnancy the Kadar women go about their usual 
vocations m their ordinary dres.;.* The accouchement takes place m. a small hut built for the purpose and 
removeil from the u.^na! abode. There are no professional midwive.s among the Kadais but elderly dames 
attend the lying-in. A decoction of certain nitdicmrd herbs and roots is taken both morning and evening 
during tlie lying-in peril d. and they paitake id the usual diet. The mother .suckles the baby for as long as 
she cares ft, after whic'i th.e baby is gradually given adult’s food. Though women are considered unclean for 
three montlis after child-birth, the period of actual birth pollution is limited to ten days after which the mother 
and baby are bathed and admitted into the family circle. The temporary abode is then consigned to flames. 
Likewise the ’Uunthls' period also is observed by them with great strictness. The woman dwells in a small 
hut put up foT- the purpose at a short distance .rom the usual abode. Food and drink for her are left at some 
distance from the hut and she takes it. On the morning of the -fth day she bathes in the river close by, 
immersing herself eoiipsletely under water, and sets fire to the temporary hut. 

yaininrj ceremony . — The ceremony of naming the new born infant is usually performed on the 10th 
day after childbirth, but it may be postponed to any later date before the expiry of six months. Generally 
it is rhe father that performs this ceremony but sometimes it is done by the Mooppan (the village headman). 
The performer sprinkles somecold water over the baby and calls out its name tlrree times. A feast on a small 
scale is usually held on the occasion. The ceremony has apparently no religious significance. The ceremonies 
of the ear-buring and nose- boring of the infant are also performed on the naming day but may sometimes be 
postponed to any other convenient date. The operations are invariably undertaken by the Mooppan ; but in 
his absence they are done by the father or by any other male member of his village. A lighted lamp is placed 
before the child and ancestral blessing is invoked before the operations. 

Conjugal dfnchmeni . — The marriage tie among the Kadar, as stated elsewhere, is very loose. Either 
party is at liberty to quit the other whenever he or she likes to do so, but this privilege was very seldom, if 
ever, resorted to in Old days. The divroced wife or husband could easily take another mate. No council of 
elders is called in nor does any expulsion from the community take place in connection with divorces. t The 
divorced party In'es with lus or her parents or separately according to choice, and attends to all usual vocations. 
If there are any chiMren from the dis.so!ve<l union, they usually remain under the father’s protection. 

Polygamy and Polyandry.— The institutions of polygamy and polyandry arc absolutely unknown among 
the Kadar. During my 2!i years' service in the Forest department, not a .single instance has come to my 
knowleilge of any one man keeping more than one wife or woman, or of any one woman having more than 
one man at a time. It i- true that the marriage tie is very loose among them, but the wholesome principle 
of one mate at a cime " is rigidly adhered to.t 

Family life . — The father is the head of the family and he controls and directs everything. His wife and 
children are obcslient to his behests. The work of food-gathering is shared by all. No one is a drone in the 
family circle except children, very old people and invalids. 

Inheritance and organization . — The son inherits the father’s possessions, if any. After the father’s death 
the son or 3on.-» are bound to look after the widow so long as she remains single. Widowed girls go to the paren- 
tal roof for protection. The civic life of the villa.ge is under the control of t.he d/ooppara who is appointed by 
His Highness the Maharaja on the recommendation of file head of the Forest department. Mooppanship is 
generally inheritefl by the .sister’s son. The Mooppan .s position carries no material advantages with it, but 
there are certain distinct disadvantages accompanying it. Thus manual labour i.s considered derogatory to 
a Mooppan i dignity and prestige and. as Kadar cannot escape starvation if they do no manual work, the iin- 
fortunate Mooppan finds himoolf condemned to honourable idleness and its unpleasant sequel. For this reason 
no one is willing to accept this .strange lionour and the tribe i.s now without their Mooppan or chief. The 
.s.vmbol of this dignitary’s authority is a walking stick mounted with sliver bearing the Cochin coat-of-arms. 
When thcchict s place is \ acant, the stick is returnetl to the Conservator of Forests. In rare cases disputes 
among the villager.-, used to be settled by Mooppans ; but ordinarily they are taken for adjudication to the 
Forest department whose decision is aceei>tcd as final. 


Religion . — The Kadar worshij) demons of various denominations, tree .spirits. Mahivrnlii (hill-ruler), 
and Ayyappnn. The blessings of depaited ancestors are invoked in all their undertakings be-udes the blessings' 
of spirit." and tlemon". A .stone set up a, tue b-ase of a tree is all their temple. Olferings of v'ariou.s sorts are 
made to it. The poojari f prie.st) is usually the headman of the village anti, in his absence, any male member 
takes the place. Pi iests skilletl in dri\ ing off denion.s and .spirit.s are got from the plains whenever their serv'ices 
are reciuired. Their mundane existence i-. everything to them, and they have never reflected on the life here- 
after. I tir chastisement beyond the tomb, they have not yet been willing to accept more than a marsh, where 
the giiiltv H ill be doliv erefl over to leeches, but only for a tim.e proportionate to the faults committed. They 
res ere "Pirits and dei'V’ii.s, patrons of villages, protectors of springs and dwellers in fore.sts and caves. 


Di-^ponal of the dead.— The dead are buried with the head always towards the south. The body is 
washed and covered vith a piece of new cloth before being taken to the grave dug some distance from the 
village. A handful of nee is thrown over the dead body in the grave before it is covered with earth. 
Ivear relatives and other members ot flit- village weep when any one dies. No kind of memorial or mark is 
erected o\ er the grav e, nor is any article which was owned by the deceased buried with the dead body. The 


♦The VO, men ft, not dungc ttrir cost, mu- .luring the period ns st.ited by Mr. L. K. .in.vnthakrisluu .tvvar. 

T.VIr. .Vnanthakrohna .iy.'ar " st.rteiuent t-, tli,- eontrarv is \vron». 

tMr. .tnanthakrishn.i Ayyar , st.ite.nent that, among the K-nhirs, “ polvg.imy is indulged in with i view to increase the numerica! 
strengtli of the tnt.e i- an cgr. gions error anil doe, much uijadice to these iKople. ' 
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Kadar observe no death pollution. If the dead person happened to be an elderly male (past middle age) he 
will find a place in the niche of ancestor worship and his blessings will be invoked in all future undertakings. 
Barring this, there will be no vestige of the deceased remaining. There are many Cromlechs and Dolmens lying 
scattered about in the forests of Cochin, but they appear to be connected in no way with the burial or any other 
ceremony of the Kadar. Indeed these people have not the remotest idea as to how or when these things 
came into existence. 

Occupation . — The Kadar are engaged in the collection of the minor produce of the forests like honey 
wax, cardamoms, etc. They also help in elephant-capturing operations and take part in other activities too of 
the Forest department. Without their help this department and the contractors who work under it will cer- 
tainly find it very difficult to do their work satisfactorily. In old days the wages of the Kadar were paid in 
kind and not in cash, the payment being limited to the day’s rations. The Forest department then did its work 
departmentaUy and only Kadar were employed for the purpose. Later on, with the mtroductiou of the con- 
tract system of working, contractors arrived and they brought labour from the plains. The employment of 
workmen from the plains involved payment of wages in money ; but these labourers did not displace the Kadar 
altogether, for the latter were indispensable for certain kinds of work. The system of paying one set of labour- 
ers in kind and another in cash was found to be unsatisfactory ; and therefore the wages of the Kadars also 
began to be paid in money. The latter now claim and obtain the same rate of wages as is paid to workmen 
from the plahis. That the Kadar have not gained by this change will be clear when we examine their present 
condition. 

Though the Kadar are allowed by the State to cultivate forest lands free of any tax, they do not take 
much advantage of this concession. One reason for their apathy is that they do not hke to take to any pursuit 
which their ance.5trs did not follow. Another reason is that they have no protective measures against the 
damage caused by wild elephants. Cultivation on a large scale will therefore mean sheer waste of labour. 
And their activities in this sphere are therefore limited to a few bananas, yams and kitchen vegetables planted 
round their huts. 

Some of the Kadar keep a few head of cattle and goats nowadays, for they are allowed free grazing of their 
cattle by the Government. Cattle-rearing is not, however, likely to thrive among them, for it will be very diffi- 
cult for them to market their dairy products. 

Relatknis with the State . — The Kadar are thus allowed free cultivation of land and grazing of cattle. 
They are also permitted to travel, free of charges, by the State Forest Tramway. And once every year 
during the Malabar festival of Onam, the State distributes presents of clothes, trinkets, tobacco, etc., to all 
Kadar through the agency of the Forest department. In return for these concessions and presents, the Kadars 
are bound to serve the State when called upon to do so. But they will be paid due wages for their services. 

Games and pastimes . — Both males and females indulge in a sort of dance, but they never have it mixed* 
The females’ dance is a sort of merry-go-round to the accompaniment of singing, drumming and a monotonous 
tune from a sort of flute. There is no keeping time. The body is swayed backwards and forwards with occa- 
sional clapping. The drummers and musicians are males. The males’ dance is a sort of chase of game by tiger 
or panther accompanied, as in the females’ dance, by drumming and fluting. There is no religious significance 
attached to either dance. The usual season for these dances is the hot weather (April and May) when the 
collection of honey and wax is at its highest. This is the “ harvest time ” of the Kadar when they get a good 
return for their labour from the minor produce contractor. And they generally enjoy a good feed of honey, 
grabbing it from the tree tops before the comb is taken to the contractor. 

Contact with civilization . — We have seen how contractors and labourers from the plains arrived when 
the Forest department introduced the contract system of work. The opening of the State Forest Tramway 
not only facilitated communication between the hills and the plains but also led considerable numbers of people 
(working in the Tramway department) to reside up the hflls. In this way the Kadar were brought into direct, 
almost intimate, contact with the people of the low country. Unfortunately most of the latter were labourers 
belonging to the lower classes. What the influence of this contact has been and how the conditions of the 
Kadar’s life have been altered as a result of this clash between the primitive culture of the hills and the higher 
and more developed culture of the plains are questions that should be examined in this connection. 

Physical decay . — It has already been remarked that, of old, the food of the Kadar was simple, nourishing, 
and natural to their surroundings and circumstances. They w ere accordingly a strong, sturdy and muscular 
set of people possessed of great powers of endurance, so much so that they could easily carry loads of substantial 
weight on their backs (they never carried loads on their heads) for long distances. The contact with people 
from the plains has wrought a most lamentable change in the Kadar. Rice was introduced from the low 
country and the Kadar preferred rice diet to their wholesome roots and tubers. The contractors also took with 
them arrack and opium to tempt the Kadar and get the most out of the poor people for the lowest possible 
payment. And the Kadar fell. They now drink hard and spend the greater part of their earnings in arrack 
and opium. Rice diet and coffee (for thej» have taken to coffee also in imitation of their civilized brethren 
of the low country), arrack* and opium have made them physical wrecks, subject to ailments and diseases 
which were of old unknown in their primitive domains. Cholera and smaU-pox have made their unwelcome 
appearance among them. Diabetes and albuminuria, which were powerless against the Kadar so long as they 
lived their old life of simphcity, activity and w'holesome diet, have already cast their baneful eye on these 
fallen people. And the vitality of the Kadar having been lowered to a dangerous extent, they are not in a 
position to withstand these diseases. 

The opening of a dispensary on the hills has not tended to better their condition but has, on the other 
hand, made it worse. , They are fast forgetting their knowledge of indigenous roots and herbs and at the same 
time they have not much faith in allopathic medicines. If at aU they attend the dispensary, it is chiefly for the 
surgical dressing of wounds and not for ordinary ailments. 

Moral deterioration . — If the physical health of the Kadar has been undermined and ruined almost 
permanently as a result of their contact with the people of the low country, their moral health has been deeply 
tainted by the same influence. When the dark avenues of the primeval forests echoed under the tread of the 
greedy contractor and his assistants, and the screech of the steam engine of the Forest Tramway first rever- 
berate through the hflls and vales, they proclaimed that the Civilized Man, the Destroyer, had set his foot 
within the fair precincts of the Kadar’s domains. It was observed that the lust of the people from the plains 
did not leave the Kadar women alone. Promiscuous intercourse for years between the new arrivals and these 
women has infected the whole tribe with syphilis, the first fruits of civilization. The primitive purity of the 
Kadar women was tainted for ever and their ideals of chastity have been brought into adjustment with those 

♦An arrack shop was opened in the Forest area and this aggravated the evil heyond measure. This has now been in existence for 
many years. Representations were repeatedly made to the Government regardmg the urgent necessity for closing this shop, but no 
action was taken in the matter. The pittance of revenue derived from this shop is nothing when compared with the dreadful havoc 
this shop has played on the life of Kadar. 
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of the low class people of the plains with w horn they were brought into touch. Moral and physical deteriora- 
tion has followed and the rising generations show mixed and tainted blood. The employment of Kadar labour 
in the coffee estates of the XeUiampathi hills has very much aggravated the evil. In the estates the Kadar 
come into contact with Tamil labourers of the lowest classes. The surroundings, food, and other influences 
in this new sphere are entirely different from those the Kadar are generally accustomed to. There is free 
scope to indulge in arrack and opium in the estates, and the Kadar try' to ape the filthy ways of the dissolute 
Tamil labourers. The Kadar children bom in the estates are all tainted and cannot be distinguished from the 
puny and sickly progeny of the Tamil labourer. 

Diseontent and changed outlook . — In other directions also the Kadar have lost heavily by their contact 
with civilization. Their outlook on life seems to have been affected detrimentally by this. They were one of 
the happiest groups of people, because they were supremely contented with their lot. For one thing, they 
always lived above want, and all were equally rich or equally poor so that there was no room for envy, heart- 
bum and the allied plagues of civilized society. Xo economic depression could blight their prosperity. They 
were free from many of the diseases that levy their daily toll from civilized regions and they had their effective 
herbs and other remedies for the few' ailiiients that visited them. Their wants were few and simple and these 
were easily satisfied. 


Xow, however, they have partaken of the forbidden fruit and new desires and ambitions bet'ond their 
reacii have been kimlled in their iiiimble breasts. The Kadar began to compare their iiabits and way's of life 
with those follow ed by people who were supposed to be superior to them, and in their simplicity and inno- 
cence they thought that progress for them lay in the direction of becoming civilized by imitating the ways of 
their bonus superiors. They- accordingly w'eiit in fur things which served only to ruin them. Thus the old 
simplicity in their dress began to disappear and they became acquainted with Tinnevelly saries, Benares sUk 
banyans and Manchester twill shirts. The women wanted gold chains and bangles, gold orgOt ear-rino-s and 
rings for their fingers. They compared their lot with that of their civilized brethren and in their ignorance 
thought that the latter w ere ideally happy w hereas they themselves w ere destined to be supremely miserable. 
The blessed contentment which made their life a long and happy- hoHday to them in days of old deserted them 
and with it departed their happiness. And the discomfort which rises from vague desires impossible to fulfil 
and from the absence of a definite purpose in life is now the distingusihing feature of a Kadar’s life. 

Di-ihonestij . — Another baneful result of the contact with men from the plains is that the Kadar have 
lost their primitive simplicity and honesty and taken to ways of deceit and hypocrisy. They weie of old as 
innocent and truthful as little children. Violence and crimes were practically- unknown among them, their 
character being essentially gentle and peace-loving. But their association with their low country compat- 
riots has made them adepts in lying and cheating. Originally it was very difficult to get the truth from a 
Kadar not because he liked to prevaricate or hide it, but because he was naturally shy. He is least inclined 
to displease or offend anybody, so much so that his answers depended on the way in which the questions were 
put to him. If he were approached properly, he became frank and gave candid replies to all enquiries. 

Education . — A philanthropic missionary, who had unfortunately the ideas of proselytism in his head 
started a primary school some years ago and the institution throve pretty well. But one morning the mis- 
sionary’s agent, the schoolmaster, put into the hands of the pupils a book of catechism on the Natirdtv, Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection, when the pupils in a body left and never again crossed the threshold of the school, 
which had therefore to be closed for good. The Kadar are included among the so-called depressed classes* and 
the Protector of the depressed classes accordingly opened a school for them on the hills. But the sohool'does 
not appear to be worked on proper lines. It is not a knowled , e of the three “ Rs ” that the Kadar chiefly 
want. If at all they are to be educated, it is vocational knowledge that should be imparted to them. The 
training given to them must enable them to make the best use of the raw materials of the forest. If they could 
be taught to convert these materials into marketable products of utility, it will benefit them as well as others. 
Literacy among Kadar even of the most rudimentary type is not, in my opinion, conducive to theh welfare". 
Their education should not wean them away from their ancestral and original callings but should supplement 
them. Any education which is calculated to turn the Kadar’s mind and inclination to paths other than 
those which his ancesters were accustomed to, and which he also should legitimately and naturally follow, is 
bound to throw him out of gear with his environment, so much so that he will becom*e unfit for Kadan society 
At the same time he will not be an acquisition to any other society. In short, he will lose his Kadan moorings 
and will not get into any safer haven. As a matter of fact, the boys who attend the Kadan school are kno-ro 
to develop a dislike for their ancestral pursuits. They want to live like the officers of the Forest and Tram- 
way departments ! 


Decay in mmber.:i.—The sum total of the influences to which the Kadar have been subjected in their 
contact with civilization is that they have undergone an all round deterioration. A spirit of restlessness or 
discomfort has invaded their life. Their adaptation to their environments has been seriously impaired be 
cause the new conditions of their life are incompatible with these environments. In the circumstances they 
Ye»r. .\ctual strength. deteriorate and decay. And what we actuaOy find 

igi, IS tfiat they have been decaying. The returns of Kadar 

1921 ; ^4 successive censuses shown in the margin conclusively 

1031 267 ^ovethis. As matters stand at present the tribe is doom- 

decades. 'extinction is but the question of a few 


on them. Let us also banish arrack and opium from the KaXr's d*'’ unsuitable sy.stem of instruction 

With their habits and wav.s of life is e.ssentia! active and stem int absolute non-interference 

safety of Kadar women from the ravages of the svphihs bre r™ ;\«ri'<’ntly required to ensure the 

treatment must at once be resorted to so that Vbe ? ung "retches of the plains. And effective medical 

the Kadar. and which have verrmuch lowlS tLir vuTh - 

these or Similar measures are uro-fcntH' adopted perhar^ th " be eradicated once for ail. If 

of speedy extinction, and thev ma v emee Xre th^ ’ impending loom 

.„d "■"'■■‘“‘r 

•The Kadar were m no way^depressed U) start with 
the other influence® already explained. 


But now they may be regarded „h depressed, thank, to tlie arrack si, op 
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PRIMITIVE TRIBES OF TRAVANCORE. 


The FEiMiTrvB Tribes or Tkavancoee. 

J.— Introduction. 

The population ot Travancore, like that of the rest of Southern India, is predominantly Dravidian 

In the introduction to “ The Cochin Tribes and Castes ”, Volume I, by Mr. L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, Mr. 

Keane says “ that in India there is no fundamental racial imity that, in the present amalgam, 

are represented five primary stocks : a submerged Negrito probably from Malaysia ; Kolarian, Dravidian and 
Aryan who arrived in the order mentioned from beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas ; lastly the 
Mongol mainly confined to the Himalayan slopes Mr. Keane’s theory is that the Negritos, whom he calls 
the “ submerged element ” came from Malaysia round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan slopes and gra- 
dually spread over the Peninsula, probably in the early Palaeolithic times, and that in course of time they lost 
their original Kegrito speech and became merged in the surrounding Kolarian and Dravidian populations. He 
holds that the Kolarian is a distinct race from the Dravidian and came to India before the latter, probably 
from the north or north-east, that the Dravidians came from the north-west, and that “ beyond the Vindhyan 
Range they’ have nearly everywhere absorbed or replaced both the Negrito substratum and the Kolarian 
indigenes ”. From these premises Mr, Keane concludes that the low caste aborigines now found in Southern 
India “ were not originally Dravidians, but a blend in diverse proportion of superimposed Negrito, Kolarian 
and Dravidian racial strata”. . . 

It must be said in favour of Mr. Keane’s view that the low caste Pulayas, Parayas, Kuravas, and Vedars 
living in the plains, and the aboriginal tribes found on the hUls, of Travancore show traits of Negroid character, 

unlike the Nayars, the Vellalas and other high caste Dravidians In the process of conquest 

some of the aborigines might have been subjugated and made serfs, while others might have receded into the 
Mila and forests. The former, having been in close contact with their masters, might have received an 
admixture of thi Dravidian blood, but as they were not admitted into the Dravidian society they remained as 
distinct classes of a low order. These are the Pulayas, the Parayas, the Kuravas, and the Vedas, the most 
depressed classes of the present population. The aborigines who receded into the hiUs and forests lived in 
complete isolation from the rest of the people. They had no settled home. They were mostly nomadic hunters 
living on wild beasts, natural roots and berries, wMle some took to agriculture and raised food grains by 
cultivating forest lands. Till recently' they had not come into contact with the people of the plains and had, 
therefore, preserved their primitive customs and habits more or less intact. But this is all fast changing. 
The oivUized man has penetrated into their province, opened up forests and established plantations. The 
Forest Department has imposed restrictions on their movements and their methods of cultivation. These 
intrusions into their primitive life are bringing about rapid changes in their physical character, their economic 
condition, their social customs and religious ideas. By coming in contact with the civilized people they are 
themselves getting civilized, but in this process they are degenerating in bodily vigour and are fast dwindling 
down in number. The progress of civilization has not yet gone far enough to make them extinct. They are 
BtUl there and many of them even now exMbit, in a marked degree, some of the primitive characteristics of the 
aborigines. 

II. — Geographical Distribution of the Primitive Tribes. 

The Tribes now met with in Travancore are : — 

1. The HUl-Pantaran, 

2. The Muduvan, 

3. The Mannan, 

4. The C’rali, 

5. The Paliyan, 

6. The Mala-Pulayan, 

(а) The Kurumba-Pulayan, 

(б) The Karavashi-Pulayan, 

(c) The Pambu-Pulayan, 

7. The Vishavan, 

8. The Mala-Vedan (The Vettuvan), 

(а) The Valiya Vedan, 

(б) The Cheru-Vedan, 

(c) The Chinkanni-Vedan, 

(d) The Ehchathi-Vedan, 

9. The Idala-Kuravan, 

10. The Mala-Aryan, 

11. The I’lladan, 

12. The Kiinikaran. 

13. The Thanta-Pulayan. 

Travancore :.s cut off from the rest of Southern India by the Western Ghats which form its eastern bound- 
arv. This lofty luountain raiige contains a number of peaks of varying heights and Shapes. From there the 
country' slopes gradually towards the west down to the flat coastal plain bounded by the Arabian Sea. The 
highest point in the V estem Ghats is Anamudi, being 8,837 feet above the sea-level. The northern portion of 
this mountainous tract is the High Range District where tea and cardamoms are cultivated. The lower 
slopes and the foot of the mountains are covered by rich virgin forests, from where emerge several rivers which 
forcing their way across the country fall into the sea. It is within these forests that the primitive tribes are 
chiefly met with. 

The Hill or Mala Pantdrdm. the most primitive of the primitive tribes of Travancore, lives scattered on 
the higher reaches of the Pampa and the Achankoil rivers and at ThalappSra and Karumpalli in the forests of 
Shencotta taluk. The Muduvan is found on the Kannan Dcvan hills in the High Range District, the Mannan 
on the Cardamom hills to the south of the PanniySr river, the U’rdfi in the forests of the Periyar, Vandamet 
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and Thodupula Ranges, and the Paliyan in the Vandamet Range. Of the three sects of the Mnla-Pulayan, 
the Kimimba-Pidayan lives at Pampar, Alampatti, Karamutti and Palanipatti, the Karavashi-Pidmjan at 
Kumpittankushi, PattatholRm, Pulikaravayal, and Nachivayal, and the Pampu-Pnlaynn in the forests to the 
east of Chinnar. The Tisk.nvan lives in the Idiyara valley in Xorth Travancore. the 3Iala-V~ dan in the forests 
of near Vadaserikara and the 2Iala-Kiimvan in different parts of the State. The ilahi-Adiydr found in Koni 
Reserve is identical with the ilala-Kuravan. The Malo-Arayan lives in the forests of Chaiieanachery. 
Minaohil, and Thodupula taluks, the TUddan in the reserves of the ilaniniala Ranee, the KdnUdr in the forests 
of Vilavancode. Xeswattinkara and Xedumanaad taluks, the Mala-VAa-i in the interior parts .of Nev-.’rttin' ara 
taluk and the TAnii/a-P((Jetyan on the coastal area in filiertala taluk. The Mala-Kuravan en l the Tiic’.ta- 
Pulayan are the onlv two primitive tnliei living on the plains. 

III. — The Piiflnetice of Environment on Physical ('haraciers. 

Of all the tribes, the Hill-Pantaram, the Mnduvan, and the C'rali tiav-j been least affecte^l ’ny oiitsid.. 
influences. The other tribes liave been subjected to extraneous influences and liave. therefore, re.ceive.l an 
infusion of fresh b], 0 Dd and new ideas front the more eivilized people with whoai they liave co’iie in co; tact. 
This is seen clearly in the Vishavan, the Palivan, the UUSdan. the ilala-.Arayan. the Jlaniian ami the 
Kan'kar. Owinsj to the admixture of fureLoi blood these tnbe^ a.rc no.v appr.iioliinLr th.- eoe.iixid^e vj'.e of 
civilized humanity. 

The Mannan. the Mtiduvan, the Paliyan. and the Ktiriinha-Pulayan, who are found at an altitude of 
2,000 to .o.OOO feet above sea-level, cultivate ragi. while the Kanikar, the ItR'a-Arayau. the Ulladin. the 

Vishavan, and others who live at lower elevations cultivate rioe and tapioca The Hill-Pantaram, 

is the oiflv nomadic tribe in the hunter stage in Trava-ncore. 

The salubrity of high altitudes is favourable to man. Wo see it exemplified in the Muduvan. the i\Iann.>n 
the Palivan and the t'r.rli. Well-deTe’oped lungs, massive c'nests, arid large torsos of the men of the above 
tribes are due to the effect of the rarefied air at the high ahitude at which they live. 

They evince, however, an aversion to muscular effort. P. Vidal Do Blache s.ays : -As atmospheric 

pressure diminishes perceptahly at high altitudes, atmospheric oxygen combines with blood corpuscles in rhe 
lungs more slowly. According to trust worthv observations, sluggishness and dislike of jirolonged effort, 
muscular or otherwise, is the consequence of the slowing do. vn *of the physiological processes wnich act on 
the nervous system by means of the blood 

The backwardness of tropical countries is said to be due to e.xcessivc heat. The actinic ra\s of the sun 
are believed to stimulate the cells to greater activity, when thev fall on the. human body. At fir».t it is bene- 
ficial. If it goes to excess, the cells apparently break down Intense heat of long duration, combined 
with a- high degree of humidity, is unfavouralfle to human decelopiueut. It brings about enervatbm. create-s 
a craving for stimulants and induces habits of alcoholism. The Kanikar. the Mali\-.A,ravan. the Ullcdan. the 
Mala-Vedan and the Vishavan are good examples of devitalisation caused by tropica! climate. 

Malaria is a disease of the tropic’.l and siib-tnpical countries, whose climate is characterised by alternate 
wet and dry seasons. A people devitalised by this disease cannot be exjoected to be energetic aiul active. The 
sluggishness of the Kanikar, the Hill-Pantaram, tlie Vishavan. the Llladan. and others who li^-o in malaria- 
stricken areas, is due to the baneful effect of this disease. 

The Colour of the iSJcvi . — It is said that the colouration of the skin is the conjoint effect of a number of 
environmental factors working through physiological processes. The pigment of the skin is found in the 
epidermis, and the influence of light favours its formation. In a cold climate, whore the tlrerma) action is 
weak, a discoloration of pigment in the skin and other parts of the body produces a kind of albinism. The 
Kanikar, the UUadan, the Mala-Arayan, and the Thanda-Pulayan who live on the plains and at low elevations 
are darker than the Jluduvan, the ilannan. and the Paliyan of the High-Ranges. Blonrlness increases appreci- 
ably on high slopes. “ Waltz long ago affirmed this tendency of mountaineers to lighter colouring from his 
study of primitive peoples. This may not be entirely due to climatic contrast between moimtaii' and plain. 
Economic poverty of the environment and noor food supply have also a hand 

The Stature. — Darwin holds “ that changes, such as siz(>, colour, thickness of skin, and hair, have been 
produced through food supply a,nd climate from the e.xrernl conditions in which the forms lived 
Stature according to Semple, “ is partly a ma.tter of feeding, and hence of geographic condition '' 

In Travancore, the primitive peoples on the hills are generallv shorter than those of the plains : and within 
the hilly region, it is orserved that stature is often larger at high than at moderate altitudes, a fact which has 
been ascribed to “ the influence of a rigorous climate in killing off .all but vigorous indi\'idua!s Sir Arthur 
Keith says that the greater activity of the pitu’tan,- gland gi\-es the Cauca.sian his lieight of stature, hulk of 
bodv, prominent chin, strong eyebrow- ridges, and pronounced nasalization Tlie greater height of the 
Mudu'-an and the Jlala-Pidavan. the Paliyan and the C'rali iiiay be due to tlie more vigorous fum-tioniiig of the 
pituitary gland at higher elevations. The effect of a scantv and uncertain fond su]iplv is seen on the Hill- 
Pantilram and the Vishavan. who arc shorter in stature than others. The groups classified as short are between 
58j inches and 62J inches. The average height of the Hill-Pantdram is 01 inches, of the \’:shavan 01-16 
inches, of the Muduvan 62 indies, of the MalapuHya 02-.i inches, of the Paliyan 02 inch'", and c.f the 
62-8 inhes. 

The Head. — The shape of the head is regarded by most aiithrojiologist.s as a constant and persistent 
character. According to the Frankfort Agreement of 1 882. head- with a cephalic index, not exceedin'.' 7-1-9. 
are now classed as dolichocephalic ; Denikersays dolichocephaly (70 to 74-01 is almost exdusiiely locatid in 
Melanesia. Australia, India, and Africa. According to Risley. the prevalent type in Peninsular India seems 
to be long-headed or mediiun headed. The primitive peoples of Travancore are the modiern representative.^ 
of the Pre-Dravidians. The Urrdi is the most dolichocephalic of the hill-tribes with a ceplialii index ' f 70-0. 
The Muduvan has a cephalic index of 70-0, the Kurumba Pulayan 71 -1, the Mala-Arai an 72-1. the Vis’n.iv.an 
72-6. the Kanikiir 72-3. the Hill-Pantaram 73-5. the Plladan 73-0, and the Paliyan 74-0. 

The dolichocephaly of the primitive peoples is of a more primitive type, for I'-e -. ou!t <1 tin liead is 
too low and the direction of the brain backw ard. They occasionally shew a prognatliic face, wli!.- ti cy are 
generallv orthognathic. 


*. P. Vid.il Do Blache. — Ttie PrniAiil'^ r,f Iluiean Gengruphy, page — 17?. 

E. C. Semple. — The Injtuence of Ocoyriiphiad EnArnmnent. p.igc tl'gS. 
*. E. C. Semple. Ux. Cit., page 3^. 

*. E. C. Semple, loc. CiL, page 34. 

Sir Herbert Rislov. — The people of India, pa^e 31. 

®. M. G. Duncan. — Race and Population Prohtems. j)age 33. 
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The Sose . — The nasal idex is claimed by some to be the surest method of distinguishing racial types. The 
broad type of nose, according to Risley, is found in Madras, the Central Provinces, and Chota Nagpur. l The 
broad liose of the Pre-D-Cvidian is his striking feature. The physical configuration of the countrj', the vast 
stretches of fever-haunted jungle, the absence of roads, and the compact social organization of the primitive 
tribes protect them from the intrusion of foreign influence. All the Pre-Dravidian tribes of Travancore are 
mostly plat\Thme. The average nasal index of the Vishavan is 88-05, of the Muduvan 91-05, of the Mala- 
Vedan 86-6. of the Mala-Adiy5r 84-6. of the tjrSli 84-6, of the Paliyan 86-5, of the UllSdan 85-4, of the Mala- 
Aravan 83-1. and of the Kanikar 89-1. The Vishavan, the Muduvan, the Mala-Vedan, the Paliyan, the 
KSnikar, and the Ullildan are platj-rhine, while the tjrali, the Mala-Arayan and the Mala-Ad^'ar are bordering 
on plat^-rhiny. 

To sum up. short stature, low forehead, flat face and nose, and dark complexion are the characteristic 
features of the primitive peoples of Travancore. Appendix I gives the head measurements and Appendix II 
the stature and the nasal measurements of some of the primitive tribes. 


IV. — Appearance, Manners and Customs of the Primitive Tribes. 

The Hill-Pantdrams are found in regions where they are free from the competition and influence of other 
people and. therefore, enjoy full freedom for the continuance of a nomadic life. Gregariousness would be a 
positive disadvantage to them under such conditions. Being nomadic hunters they have no permanent 
habitations. Their families seldom consist of more than two or three membere. 

Their huts are of the simplest pattern, buUt of junglewood posts with a lean-to roof thatched with plantain 
leaves. A fire is kept going at all times to keep them warm. Fire is made by striking (Chahmuk in their 
language. ) 

Their clothes are scanty. They are dark-brown in complexion and short in stature. The nose is depress- 
ed at the root in the case of those living in Rani Reserve, and leptorhine in the case of those living at Pathana- 
purom and Thalappara, owing to miscegenation. Their eye ridges are prominent and the hair black and 
curlv. The hard life they have to lead in the jungle have made the men of strong build. Nevertheless, many 
fall victims to diseases like small-pox and malaria, and their number is fast going down. 

Girls are married both before and after puberty. Marriage is generally contracted between cross-cousins. 
The exchange of sisters in marriage is also practised. Marriage is celebrated at the bride’s house. On the 
appointed day. the bridegroom is presented with a pair of cloths. The bride’s father then joins the right hand 
of the bride with the left hand of the bridegroom and says ‘ I hand over my daughter to v'ou. Take care of 
her ’. The couple are then seated on a mat and four balls of rice are brought on a leaf. The bride hands 
over two balls of rice to the husband who eats them. He then gives two balls of rice to the wife and she also 
eats them. This completes the marriage ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she remains in a small shed about a hundred yards away from the hut. 
Pollution lasts for sixteen days. Whenshewtntstogo out. she covers her head with a cloth, and walks with 
her face turned downwards, led by an elderly woman. Evil will befall her if this injunction is not adhered to. 
When a woman is in menses, pollution lasts for seven days. During this period, the husband should not ascend 
a hill nr climb a tree. He should keep indoors and should not handle any implements. To the primitive man, 
menstnious women are dangerous, and seclusion is intended to afford protection from the dreaded spiritual 
danger. Wlien a woman is about to become a mother, she remains in a separate shed about 200 yards away 
from the lint. Pollution lasts for 16 days. During this period the husband cannot go out for hunting, for 
gathering food, or for any other purpose. He must re.main indoors. The mother continues to be under a 
taboo for from three to five months if the child is a male, and four to six months if it is a female. She should 
not even touch the cooking vessels. A man abstains from having intercourse with his wife from the seventh 
month of pregnancy, and for six months after delivery. 

The de.ad arc buried, .-^fter burial the tribe deserts the locality and moves on to another place. Death 
pollution lasts for eight days. On the ninth day. the chief mourner gives a feast to the villagers in honour of 
the dead. Sons succeed to the property of tho father, if any. 

The Hill-Pantarams dread the jungle deities. Those at ArieneSvu worship crests of hills. The deities 
whom they generally worship are S3sta and his satellite, Karuppuswam'. 

The Mudnrans live at high elevations and consequently look hale and hearty. Their villages have no 
permanency owing to the system of shitting cultivation they follow. The huts are small, rectangular, and 
one-rooraed with a single door in front. Their only furniture is a mat or two woven out of reeds. The fire which 
occupies the comer of tho hut represents “that most precious luxury, the sum total of their creature com- 
forts ”. 

Sexual license before marriage is neither recognised nor tolerated. Unmarried youths are subjected to 
strict discipline. All unmarried males above ten years of age, remain in the ‘ Bacheior haU ’ at night. The 
unmarried girls and women sleep in a separate hut, and are in charge of an elderly woman. 

The orthodox marriage is between cross-cousins. !.€., between the children of brothers and sisters. The 
marriage ceremony takes place in the evening after 6 -p.m. The bridegroom, with his best man and the bride’s 
maid, goes to the bride’s hut. The parents of the bride will then be absent from there. They should not be 
spectators of the ceremonial. The bridegroom presents the bride with ear-rings, glass bangles, clothes, and a 
comb of golden bamboo made by himself. The presentation of the comb forms the essential part of the cere- 
mony and is always worn bv the bride on the back of the head above the knotted hair. After the ceremony 
all the guests are treated to a feast. Marriage by capture is .also prevalent among this tribe. Polygamy is 
allowed. The second wife must carry- out the orders of the first. If they are friendly, they live in the same 
house. .4mong the Muduvans of the plateau, polyandry is also permitted, but it has become very rare in these 
days. Fraternal p.dyandrv- docs not exist at all. The Muduvans of the Cardamom hiUs are purely mono- 
gamous. Re-marriage of widows is allowed, but not by the brother of the deceased husband. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a separate shed so that she might be beyond the gaze of 
men. Pollution lasts for three days. When a svoman is about to become a mother, she is also lodged in a 
“ seclusion hut ’’. All the married women of the village assist in the delivery. Pollution lasts for thirty days. 
A child belongs to the mother s clan and is named after the uncle or the maternal grandparent. Inheritance 
is matrilineal. X man’s property goes to his si.ster’s son after his demise. 


’ . Eisley, lo‘. cit, page 28. 
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The Muduvans on the Cardamom Hills worship the forest deities, Kottamala Swami and Vadaganatha 
Swami, who are supposed to have taken their abode on the crests of hills. The hills where tliey are 'U])pos.-(l to 
abide are regarded with reverence. The influence of Hinduism on their religion is becoming x-isible. They 
worship God Subramonia, and Goddess Meenakshi Amnia {Sokuru). They also nor.s'up tlie sun and the 
malevolent deities like Karuppu, Marianiraa and Klli. 

The Muduvans are nomadic agriculturists. Ragi is their staple food. Their environinent has made tnera 
hunters and trappers also. They eat the flesh of sambhar, ibex, monkey, and jungle-sh'-ep’', and also fisli. The 
flesh of black monkey is much relished. They do not kill the bison. The wealth of the Miiduvan is locked up 
in his cattle which consist mostly of buffaloes. Thev .drink milk and offer it to visitors also. 

Men wear a loin cloth kept in its place by a string tied roiin.l the waist, an.i also a turban. Kambli 
or blanket is tied up and carried on the back. It serves as a hold-all. Women ''c.ir a coloured cloth about 
16 to 18 cubits long. Men wear ear-rings, silver or bras.s rings on the fourth linger of the riclit hand, "nd 
sometimes a bangle on each arm. 

Those living on the Cardaun ii hilh talk Ta nil and those found near Poovannkuty Malayaloni. 

The average iMuduvan e.ijovs a bette.- plr’iique than most other hill-tribes. He is tail and has nu a'luiline 
nose depressed at the root. With a dirk-brow.-i skin, black and w.ivy hour, and o. retrcitiag forehead, his 
simplicity of life, his cheerfulness, and hoaltliv look give liiui the aoocir.arioo of a good pccsonalit ■■. Sturdy 
in li-nbs and erect in bearing, he can endnre gi-eat fatig-ie, and carry heavy loads at e.ase. His e.coaoniio 
condition is better than that of the other hill-tribes. 

The Manndiis are found mostly on the Cardi nom Hills to the south of the Paniiivar river up to the south 
of the tract of land now suiomergod by the Periyar reservoir. This lo.oality has a s.ilubrious climate and 
enjoys the benefit of both the monsoons. 

The influence of the geographical environment of the Mannan i.s seen in his phy-sical and mental 
characteristics, in his economic condition, and in his reiigiou.s beliefs. The coal-black skin has become brown- 
black. Tho cool climate has made him hardy and long-lived, and has also imbued him wit'.i a gav and 
vivacious temperament. He has a long head, a flat nose, and thick lips. 

The hamlets pje situated on high grounds where there is a nerennial supply of water and pleutv of Lind 
for cultivation. Each hamlet contains live to fifteen huts. The headman alone is privilogcl to sit and sIo'‘p 
on a bamboo thatty (a miniature cotb All the rest sit and sleep on the floor. 

Girls are married after they attain puberty. The marriageable age is between 16 to 20 for males and over 
14 for females. Marriage takes place between the children of brother and sister. Before the marr.age is 
solemnised the bridegroom goes and remains in the bride's bouse for a period not e.'cceoding oiio vear. The 
ceremony is conducted in the bride’s house. The bridegroom bows to his parents and elders, and the bride 
to her parents. The couple are then seated on a mat. The tali is tied round the bride's neck by the 
bridegroom’s sister. The visitors are then treated to a feast. 

The system of marriage bv capture is also in vogue among the Mannans. Should a woman refuse to 
return the love of a man, he forcibly takes her and stays in the forest for ten to twelve days. Thev are then 
searched for and taken to the village. The offence is condoned and they are allowed to remain as hu.sbaiid 
and wife. Elopement is also a recognised institution and takes place if parents object to the union of a man 
and a woman. 

A man marries a second time when his first wife is sterile. Polyandry is rare, but is not altogether 
extinct. Widows are allowed to re-marry. A man may marry the wife of his deceased brother. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a seclusion hut for four days. On the fifth day. she returns 
home after a bath and puts on a new cloth. When a woman is in menses, pollution lasts for four d-ivs and 
during the period she remains in a sparate shed. On the fifth day, she bathes, but remain.^ in seclu.sio 2 i for 
another four days. When a woman is aliout to become a mother, she is lodged in a sepir.ite but, .Vftor 
delivery she continues to be there for twenty days, the period of pollution. On the 21st day, she goes to the 
house, but remains in a separate room. 

The Mannans are gradually getting Hinduized. They worship God Slstha. Traces of aniinisi ii .still 
exist among tiiera. For example, it is believed that the clearing of jungle disturbs the spirits residing there, 
A portion of the primitive forests is dedicated to them and is preserved as a sacred place. 

The Mannans are nomadic agriculturists. Ragi is their staple food. In time's of scarcitv thev ;-.it wdd 
fruits and roots. Fish is a delicacy to them and they also eat crabs, the flesh of blafk iiiotikcv, sam^'hor, 
and rats. Bison flesh is tabooed. 

The Vrdlis, used to be scantily clad, but owing to their contact with the planting comniunitv tiiec are 
becoming civilized and now wear a loin cloth, four cubits long and two cubits wide, shirts, coats and t;u-''),ip.s. 
When they go out a blanket serves as a hold-all to carry their necessaries of life. Thev have long head, a flat 
nose, a retreating forehead, and moderately think lips. They are somewhat fair in comple.xion and have dark 
and wavy hair. 

A girl, when she attains puberty, is placed under a rigorous taboo. .She is lodged in a tree-house reserved 
for the purpose. Pollution lasts for seven days. On the eighth day she bathes and shifts to another tree- house 
in the vicinity for two days. She bathes on the third day and goes home, wlien seven jack-leaf-fuls of nowdun j 
water and oil are poured over her head by her uncle or brotlier to purify her. .Sho then enters tlie hut. 
Similarly a woman in menstruation is confined to a distant tree-house for a few days. .She then bathes and 
shifts to a second tree-house in the vicinity for two days. Sho bathes on the third day and goes liorae. 

Marriage of girls takes place both before and after puberty. Sisters *re exchanged in marriagi' and a 
man who has no sipters has only a very remote -chance of getting married. Formerly an Rrali raarriefl as 
many women as he had sisters, but now he does not marry more than two. Polyandry is very rare among this 
tribe. 

Hie marriage ceremony is simple. The bridtegroom and his father go to the bride s hut. and esoort her 
to their homo, where the bride’s party is fed. Her dowry consists of bill-hooks, clothing and vessels. 

When a woman is abont to become a mother, she goes to a tree-house at a distance. She is not given 
any assistance in delivery. Women stand at a distance and give instructions. Even after delivery thev do 
not approach her and render her help. Pollution lasts for 21 days. During this period, the husband refrains 
from doing any viork. She bathes on the 22nd day and enters home. 

• Jungle sheep, i.e., the barking deer, cervulus muntjac; the biaan of course is bos gaurus, and the ibex is the 
so-called JJilgiri ibex (tdhr). 
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Nomadic acrriculture is the occupation of this tribe. Rice is their staple food. Men avoid intercourse 
with women for three days after clearing the jungle, lest harm should befall them and the crop. 

The Crabs are animists. They worship crests of hills which are supposed to be haunted by evil spirits. 
The ancestor-spirits are propitiated during agricultural ceremonies. There it a medicine-man called Pldthi 
who cures all diseases. The Crabs are very orthodox in habits and dc not interdine with the Paliyans and 
the MaimSns. 

The Paliyans are found in the Vandamet Range. Living as they are in the midst of cardamom ryots, 
they have been intiuenced by their contact with the low country people in their custom.s and manners. They 
have a long head, a flat nose, a retreating forehead, and moderately thick bps. They are brown-black in 
comple.xion. 

When a girl attains puberty, she remains in the seclusion shed for 15 days. She returns home on the 
16th day after bathing, carrying a pot of water on her head. She cooks rice and serves it to other women. 
Then alone is she free from poUution. During menses, she remains in the seclusion shed for five days. 

Marriage takes place after a girl attains puberty. Cross-cousin marriage is in vogue. Before marriage > 
a man serves his uncle, who is his would-be father-in-iaw, for six months. Marriage is thus one of service and 
there is no dowry attached to it. The ceremony is conducted in the house of the bridegroom at night and 
lasts for one day only. The clothes of the couple are immersed in saffron water on the third day. They 
bathe in a stream and return home. 

A man is allowed to marry the wife of his deceased elder or younger brother. Polygamy is practised, 
when the first wife is barren, and the second wife is invariably the sister of the first. Younger brothers are 
said to have intercourse with the wife of the eldest brother. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she is sent to the seclusion shed, and remains there for six 
days after child-birth. On the seventh day, she bathes and come home, when a hammock made of new cloth 
is provided by the uncle for the baby. Sons inherit the property of the father. 

The Paliyans are migratory agriculturists, and shift their cultivation aimuaUy. During sowing and 
harvesting they abstain from intercourse with their tvivos. Crops wiU fail, if they are not pure. 

The Paliyans are aninii.sts. They worship crests of hills which are the haunt of spirits. They also worship 
Sasta, Karupiiuswami, and .Mariamma. Ancestor-spirits are also propitiated. 

51 n we.ar Lun cloths, -t cubits ';2.^ cubits, and also shirts, coats and turbans. Women wear coloured 
cloth 12 cubits 2i cubits. They have also begun to wear jackets. 

The Mala-Pulayas are divided into three endogamous septs, the Kurumba Pulayas, the Karavazhi Pulayas 
and the Pdwpu Pulayas. in the descending order of their social status. The higher septs do not intermarry 
for interdine with the lower ones. 

The Kurumba Pulayas are nomadic agriculturists. The Karavazhi Pulayas are dependants of the Vel- 
lillas. Hagi is the staple diet of the former, while the latter live on rice which they get in the shape of wages 
from their masters. 

When a girl attains puberty, she remains in the seclusion shed for 30 days during which period she should 
not see any man. On the 31st day, she bathes and returns home, when all are treated to a feast. 

Marriave takes place after a girl attains puberty. Cross-cousin marriage is prevalent. Marriage lasts 
for three dat-i and takes place at the bride’s hut. 

Amonc: the Kararali Pulayas, the boy’s parents give a bride-price of forty vallams of paddy and a co- 
loured clotli to the bride and her mother. Marriage takes place at night. The bride and the bridegroom 
arc seated on a .mat, facing east. The bridegroom ties a necklace of beads round the bride’s neck. They 
take food from the same leaf, each giving a ball of rice to the other. All the guests are then feasted and the 
married couple are taken to the bridegroom’s house. 

Among the Kurumba Pulvjans there is no bride-price. A cloth is presented to the bride and a string 
dipped in saffron water is tied round her neck. All are then treated to a feast. 

An elder brother may marry the wife of his deceased younger brother and become the guardian of his 
children. Polygamy is practised, and man may marry the sister of his first wife. Polyandry is prevalent 
and even promiscuity is not uncommon. Sons inherit the father's property. 

The Mala Pulayas wor-^hip Kali, Mariamma, Chaplamma, and Katlaparamma. They abstain from 
intercourse with women for ten day.s prior to any religious ceremony they perform. 

The man wears a cloth. 6'cubits x 2J cubits, and the woman a coloured cloth, 16 cubits lonv. The 
unhealthmess of their environment is reflected in their diminished vitality. 

The Vi.shavans are found in the Idyara valley in North Travancore. Among them agirl. when she attains 
puberty, is confined to a seclusion shed for ser en days during which period sl.e should not see any man. A 
breach of this taboo would bring harm to the hamlet. On the eighth day she bathes and goes home. A 
woman is not allowed to take any animal food until she is married. 

Pre- marital chastity is rare. .A man may clan destinely cohabit with any woman. In the event of 
conception before marriage, no attempt is made to cause miscarriage. Every effort will be made to legalise 
such imions. ' “ 

Alarriage generally takes place before a girl attains puberty. A man must marry outside his clan. Cross- 
cousin marriage is tabooed among thorn. Marriage lasts for a day and takes place in the bride’s house. It 
consists nierel% in the presentation of cloths to the bride and her mother. Sisters are exchanged in marriage 
of they are of different clans. Free divorce is allowed. 

Child-birth takes place m an isolated shed and no male can go near it. The mother and the baby remain 
here for fifteen day.s. On the 16th day she bathes and enters home. 

A man’s property iroes to his nephews. Momen do not inherit property. 

The Vishavans are no nnlio .airricultiirists and shift their cultiv.ation annuaUy. Rice is their staple diet. 
The\ supplement it with wnid roots and tubers which they dig out with their digging spud. They are ex- 
perts at S[iearing fish. 

The Vishavans worship .'i^asta and make offerings to the spirits of ancestors, before abandoning the land 
which they have cultivated. 
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The men wear a loin cloth, 4 cubits X 2 cubits, and also a small upper cloth. Women wear a loin cloth, 

10 cubits long. They are dark in complexion, have a long head, a flat nose, a receding forehead and moder- 
ately thick lips. Eyebrows are prominent. 

The Mala-Vedam are found scattered throughout the State. They are otherwise known as Kanaka 
Vedan, Yedar, or Vetturan. 

There are four classes of Mala-Vedans : — 

1. Valiya Vedan. 3. Cheenganni Vedan. 

2. Cheru Vedan. 4. Elichathi Vedan. 

The Cheru Vedans do not interdine or intermarry with the Valiya Vedans, but may interdine with the 
Cheenganni Vedans and marry their women but the latter are not allowed to interdine with their women. 

If the husband dies, the wife and her children go back to her home. The Cheru Vedans neither interdine 
nor intermarry with the Elichathi Vedans. The Cheenganni Vedans stand at a distance of 18 feet from 
the Cheru Vedans and the latter stand 8 feet away from the higher castes. 

Marriage is between cross-cousins. Sisters are exchanged in marriage by men belonging to different 
clans, ilarriage takes place both before and after a girl attains puberty. It is conducted in the bride’s 
house and lasts for a day. It consists in the presentation of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride and the 
tying of tali round her neck. Among the Cheenganni Vedans, the married couple are seated on a mat, soma 
cooked rice is placed on a plantain leaf, and both eat it. 

Polygamy is prevalent among this tribe. A man does not marry the wife of his deceased brother or the 
sister of his deceased rvife. Divorce is allowed. 

A girl, on attaining puberty, remains in the seclusion shed for nine days. On the tenth day she bathes 
and goes home. She then makes a horizontal mark with cow-dung on the forehead of all present, and gives 
a bowl of rice gruel to each. Pollution then ceases. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she is confined to a roo n in the hut. After delivery, a 
decoction of medicinal herbs and charcoal powder is made and administered to her by the husband. 

Among the Cheenganni Vedans, the sons inherit two-thirds and the nephews one-third of a man’s pro- 
perty on his demise. It is divided equally between the sons and the nephews among the Cheru Vidans. 

The Cheenganni Vedans are dark in complexion and are short in stature. They have a long head, and 
a flat nose depressed at the foot. The hair is dark and curly. They have a poor physique, duo to adverse 
circumstances. The Cheru Vedans differ from them in having prominent brow-ridges. 

The Cheru Vedans are migratory agriculturists. Rice is their staple diet. They supplement it with 
wild roots and berries. 

The Mala Kuravam are found in NedumangSd, PathanSpuram. Chengannur, and Quilon taluks. The 
Mala-Adiy5rs, who are found in the Koni Reserve, resemble the Mala Kuravans in their exogamous clan 
system and other customs. 

Marriage takes place only after a girl attains puberty. Formerly there was Kettu-Kalyanam (thSli 
tying ceremony) for girls between the ages of 5 and 8, but this has now been given up. Among the Mala- 
Kuravans a man marries only the daughter of his maternal uncle. He cannot marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister. This prohibition does not exist among the Mala-.kdiyars. 

Among the Mala-Kuravans, marriage lasts for a day and takes place in the house of the bride. It con- 
sists in the presentation of a pair of cloths to the bride. The bridegroom’s father gives Rs. 2-8-0 to the 
bride’s father. Without the payment of this amount, the girl is not sent to her husband’s home. Among the 
Mala-Adiy3rs, marriage lasts for two days and there is no payment of bride-price. Polygamy is practised 
by them. A man marries the sister of his first wife. 

The Mala Kuravans are animists and propitiate the hills wherein the spirits are supposed to reside, such 
as, Thalaparamala, UdumpSraraala, and ThevalapJramala, before they commence clearing the jungle for 
cultivation. Offerings are again made to them later on after the seed is sown. 

The Mala- Aroyans are found in the forests of Thodupula, Minachil. and ChanganJchery taluks. As the 
name suggests, they were once lords of the hills. They claim superiority over all the other tribes. The 
Ulladans used to call them Vdlidnmars (those who rule), which evidently points to their former greatness. 

On attaining puberty, a girl is confined to a seclusion shed for a day. The next day she bathes and goes 
to the main hut. On the eighth day she bathes in the stream, plunging three times. After the third dip she 
looks at the tali-tier. The girl and the tali-tier are taken home in procession, and there the%’ are seated on a 
mat and treated to a feast. 

Before girls attain puberty a tali-tying ceremony is performed, generally for a number of girls together 
at the age of 3. 5, 7 or 9. Marriage takes place after they h.ave attained puberty. The marriage ceremony 
is conducted at night or in the evening The bridegroom's father gives presents to the couple. The couple 
are then seated on a nr.at, facing east. The bride's brother hands her a betel-leaf which .she tcrrs off into t »\'0 
halves. She gives one half to her husband to chew, .and she hemolf chews the other half, .and irotii spit in the 
same spitoon. All the guests then drew betel-leaf. 

Polygamy is resorted to when the first wife is barren. Fraternal polyandry occurs rarely. Widows 
remarry. Sons succeed to the father’s property, and in their absence it devolves on the daughters. If a 
man dies childless, his property goes to his brothers and, in their absence, to his sisters. 

The religion of the Mala-Arayan may be described as animism or spiritism. Ancestor-worship is one of 
the great branches of the religion of mankind, and wide and deep traces of it are found among the Mala- 
Arayans. The spirits of the dead are worshipped, because they are capable of influencing the welfare of the 
living in a mysterious manner. The Mala-Arayans worship five hills which are believed to possess superna- 
tural powers, but they do not distinguish the spirit from the matter. They also worship Sasta, a sylvan 
deity of hoary antiquity. 

The Mala-Arayans are nomadic agriculturists. They are dark in complexion, have a long head and a 
flat nose, depressed at the root. Brow ridges are prominent and the forehead is receding. Many have 
become converts to Christianity. 

The Vllddans are found inside the reserved forests in the Manimala Range. There is no difference 
between them and the Kochuvelans. They are also known as IcaUalans. 
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An Ulliidan generally marries the daughter of his paternal uncle. Marriage takes place before the girl 
attains pubertv. A preliminary tali-keiht kalyanam is celebrated when the girl is seven years old. On the 
fourth (lav of tlu> ceremony the tali-tier and the girl bathe in a stream and return home in procession. If he 
80 de.sires. he can marry her after she has attained puberty. The marriage is conducted in the bride's house. 
The couple stand in the marriage booth, the bridegroom presents a bundle of clothes to the bride, and she 
uears them. The guests are given betel-lcav(?s to chew, and the married couple depart for the husband’s 
house, .-^t the latter place the guests are treated to a feast at night, and in the next morning, after another 
feast, the bride's party goes back. 

Polygamy is prevalent among this tribe. A man may marry the wife of his deceased brother. Frater- 
nal polyandry is also said to exist rarely. 

On a man's demise, one half of his projierty goes to the nephews, and the other half to his sons. In the 
absence of nephews, the whole property goes to his sons. 

The niadans are nomadic agriculturists. Rice is their staple food. Kochu Velan is the head of the 
UUadans and he receives the offerings of coconuts, ghee, and cash, made by devotees of God Ayyappan at 
Thalapara on their way to Sabarimala during the Makararilakku festival. 

The Ullad.ins are auimists. They make an offering to Thalaparamala, Udumparamala, and Chaki- 
paramala annually on a F'ida.y. They believe that they are able to live inside the forest without molestation 
from uild aninuil.s, under ihe protection the\ receive from the spirits residing on these bills. 

Tiu I'llaJ'ius lead a celibate life from the beginning of Dhanu to Medom (December to April), when 
they c'c.ar I’.ic jiinile and cultivate the land. They do so, because they are then in the domain of the hill 
deities whose wrath the_c should not provoke. If a pure life is not led, Sasta and other deities will be offended. 
It is said that a man who touched his wife during menses lost his eyes, when be went to hoe the soil. 

The L'liadans are dark in complexion, have a long head, a flat no.se, depressed at the root, and a recedino- 
forehead. Their hair is wavy or curly. 

The Kdnikar form a wild but inoffensive jungle tribe, inhabiting the wilds of South Travancore. Ac- 
cording to Bourdillon, tho.se who live in the interior are called Kanikar, while those living at the outskirts 
are called VdlenmCtr. 

Marriage takes jilace both before and after a girl attains puberty. In South Travancore. marriao-e before 
puberty i.s not favoured because the girl will not tiien be in a position to assume the responsibilities of a house- 
wife. In the Shenkotta forest division, iniant marriage is in vogue and is becoming common for want of mature 
women. 


The marriage IS celebrated in the bridegroom’s house in day time. A necklace of beads is tied round 
the neck of the bride by the bridegroom. The assembled guests are treated to a feast. The married couple 
sit on a mat, and take food from the same leaf. The next morning all depart, leaving the bride with the bride- 
groom in his house. 

In Ki'ttnr, the husband ties the tali round the neck of the bride, if she is an infant. His sister does it 
if she is grown up. A jilantain leaf is placed in front of the couple and rice and curry are served. Two women 
hold the bride's head and press it on the bridegroom’s shoulder seven times. The bridegroom then puts small 
quantities of rice and curr\- into the mouth of the bride seven times. ° 

South of the K.ldayar, the marriage is celebrated in the bride’s house. The bridecToom ties the tali 
round the neck of the bride. " 


The Kanikar are generally monogamous, but if a man marries more than once his second wife is usually 
the sister of the first. A man can marry the sister of his deceased wife. Adultery is viewed with great ab- 
horrence. and i.unishment for this offence varies in different localities. At Kulathnpula the punishment in- 
flicted on the adulterer is this. His legs are tied to the branch of a tree with the head hanging down Straw 
strewn with chillies is spread on the ground and burned. The body of the culprit is swung to and fro and 
he is in the meanwhile given 25 lashes with a cane on the buttocks. The guilty woman is given 15 lashes 
by a man who marries her, even though he may have already been married. 

In Vilavancode taluk a girl on attaining puberty is kept in the hut itself, but further north she is put in a 
separate shtd situated about 100 feet away from the hut. Pollution la.sts for six days. On the seventh day 
she bathes and goes home, when the medicine-man gives her some hoiv ash which she smeara on the forehead 
During the seventh month of pregnancy there is a ceremony called Vmjnm Pongal when offerlmis are made 
to the sun. f'onfineinent takes place in the house itself. Pollution lasts for 16 davs. Abortion“is common 
among the Kanikar women, probably due to malaria. 


A man’s property devolves equaUy on his nephews and sons. In the absence of nephews, the sons 
the whole. Descent is reckoned through the female line and children belong to the clan of the mother 
Cherukara of Pathanapurain taluk, inheritance is through the male line. 


get 

In 


The gods of the Kanikar are a legion. Spirits of diverse kinds are supjxised to haunt houses and villages 
They damage the crop.s ; they cause epidemics and famine ; they are malevolent spirits only The nronitia 
t.on of those spirit.s is the es.sence of the religion of the Kanikar. They worship Agastca and aKo ancestor 
spirits hen frightened by wild animals, they go to the pldthi (medieine-maii) to aseVrtain which ancestor 
spiri lia.s been annoced. The pfolAi takes some small pebbles and j laces five of them in a row' in honour 
of Ganapathi. He then holcis some pebbles m his right hand and drops them in paiis into the left I 

after dropping four pairs ofpebbles. an evennumber remains in the right hand, the pWthi concludes that 

Echann.thea, is rosi^ns.ble for the incident. If an odd number is left behind, he repeats the process to find 
and Z o , responsible for it In Knlathupula paddy grains are used instead of pebbles 

and the operation is conducted on a wooden boaixl The offended spirit is propitiated bv makinv suitable 


cvl- the Kanikar is the Kokra. It is used in aU religious ceremonies. It is a 

ovlindnoal tube 9 inches long, made out of sheet iron, the lateral edges of which are serrated. A man hold 
it m his left hand and draws an iron pm over the serrated edges to and fro quickly The sound thus T,iMdiir.orl 

IS not verj’ agreeable, but it suits the songs of the KanikSr. ^ e piodnced 

The villages are rarely situated on oreMs of hills. They are usuaUv built in places where there is a con 
venient water-supply. The huts are constructed in rows, leaving only a smaU space between the row^ 1 
village IS abandoned as soon as the soil there ceases to be productive The ‘ Pacholnr noli ’ ^ 

I. MSlhi™.,., Cb^blCnu Kav,,. It i. the h.„ 
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are not allowed access into it. Bachelors remain there day and night and go to their huts only for meals. 
Unmarried girls remain in a separate shed. Among the KanikSr at Arippu, iladathura and other places 
there is no separate shed for unmarried girls. 

The Kaaik5r make fire by the “ drill method A small hole, half an inch deep, is made in the centre 
of a piece of soft wood. A man keeps the piece in position under his big toe, takes a round stick of hard wood, 
18 inches long, holds it in a vertical position keeping one end of it on the slot and turns it quickly backward 
and forward with both his hands. In this process a small quantity of dust Ls formed and the heat produced 
by friction ignites it. 

The KanikSr also make fire bv the “ flint and steel method ” which they call “ chnkka mukki ”. It may 
be a comparatively recent innovation. Pieces of flint and steel and some floss of Careya nren-s are the things 
required. The floss is held near the flint and the latter is struck with the steel. The friction produces sparks 
which ignite the floss. This process is resorted to in cold weather only. The use of safety matches is now 
eoming into vogue. 

The KSnikar are nomadic agriculturists. In Kalkulam, Vilavancbde, Neyyattinkara and NeduraangSd, 
and in PathanSpuram and Shenkotta taluks they are cultivating paddy permanently on flats inside the 
reserved forests. 

The dress of the KanikSr to the north of the Kar.amana river and to the south of Chembikunnu is 
scanty. It consists of an under-cloth held in position by a string tied round the loins. Over this is .supended 
an apron 2 J feet long and li inches wide, the loose and of which is tucked up into a girdle tied tightlv round 
loins. The girdle is made on the takli by women, out of 17 strands of yarn or twist. A woman takes three 
to four days to make a girdle. The Kanikar living in places where they come in contact with the people of 
the plains are better clad. The Kanikar of Nedumangad tatoo their body to enhance personal beautv. 

The Thanta-Pulnyas live in the coastal tract in Shertala taluk. Among them irirls are married after 
puberty, but betrothal take place when tiie'- are seven to eight ve irs old. The marriave ceremony consists 
in the bridegroom presenting a pair of cloths to the hride and tvinc; a necklace of beads round her neck. For- 
merly, a thanda* garment was presented instead of cloths. Five men of the bridegroom's party are fed and 
pansupari is distributed to them. With this the ceremony is concluded. 

A man may mam' more than one woman, generally on economic grounds. Women work and provide 
food to their husbands also. Widow remarriage is allowel. The Thanda-Pulavms are raatrilineal. The 
nephew succeeds to the property of the uncle. If there is no nephew the property goes to the son. 

They worship the sun early in the morning and in the evening. Thev are also serpent worshippers. 

In spite of their hard life, the men have a sturdy constitution. They have a long head, a flat nose, and 
a receding forehead. The vault of the head ia low. They arc dark in complexion with well-developed chests. 
Brow ridges are prominent. 

V.— Clans and Exoyamy. 

The social organisation of the hill-tribes of Travancore is built on the foundation cf exogamy. The 
tribe forms the outer circle within which a luan must marry. Within it there are sub-divisions which 
prohibit the marriage of persons related through males. These are called exogamous groups or clans. The 
theory is that members of the same clan are descended from the same male ancestor, and are, therefore, 
related. Marriage is not allowed within the clan. The clan does not prohibit marriages of persons related 
on the mother’s side, but permits the union of first cousins, provided they are not children of brothers. 

The Hill-Pantdrams are the least modified survival of the Pre-Dravidian race. They have no clan system, 
but there are two groups among them con isting ot three or four families, having no distinct names. 
Each group is exogamous. A man marries the daughter of his maternal uncle or of his father's sister. Thus 
double cross-cousin marriage is practised. The exchange of sEters in marriage is also in vogue. 

The Kanikar of South Travancore have a more highly developed system of exogamous clans than those 
in Quilon and Shenkotta divisions. There, are two clans in the hamlets of Cherukara. Madathura, Arippu 
and Villimala of Shenkotta and Quilon Divisions, and are known by the names of Mdttillom and M'ni illom. 
They trace the origin of the clans to the carcase of an elephant. The man who saw the haunches and hind- 
limbs of the carcase belonged to Mfitillom. and he who saw its trunk to the Meni illom. The Kjnikar of the 
present day claim to be the descendants of these two .ancestors. 

The number of clans is four among the Kiinikar at Xaraveli in Xedumangad tahik. They are Mntillom' 
Mr'niilhm, KdyyilUm, and Palillom. They are aU exogamous. Members of Mhttillom and M''ni illom 
considered to be superior to the other two clans, intermarry. There is neither intermarriage nor interdining 
between these and the other clans. The members of the two inferior clans are not even invited to the mar- 
riage ceremonies of the superior clans, and if they attend the ceremonies uninvited, they are fed only after the 
superior clans have had their feast. 

Among the KanikSr of Keyyattinkara Range, there are two distinct divisions or Phratrks. the Annan- 
thambi Phratry, and the Machambi Phratry. The Anuanihnmbi Phratry includes the clans of M 'ni illom, 
Perinchillom, and Kayyillom ; and the Machambi Phratry. fhe clans of Muttillom, Velanat illom, and Kum- 
millom. Intermarriage between the members of the different clans of the same Phratry is prohibited. 

There are interesting stories current among the Kanikar as to the origin of their clans. The ancestors 
of the Kanikar of Mothiramala felt an abhorence to the promiscuous life they led in the past. With a view 
to evolve order out of this chaotic social condition, Illampnlli MUthan and Thiruvampalli Miithan decided that 
there should be a dual organization of the Kanik3rs. the Annanthambi illakdrs and Machambi illakdrs. Each 
division was further divided into five clans, and the KSnikar of the present day are said to be their descen- 
dents. 

The Kanikar of Mankutty have invented a very ingenious stoiy about the origin of the clan system. 
The story is that a sambhar once did great havoc to their crops and the man who shot an arrow at the animal 
and kilM it became Kurumillom. The man who sat on the hedge and saw the incident became Velillom and 
another who watched the fun at a aistance Velanat illom. The man who removed tlie sambhar’s head 
became Muttillom and one who carried the. fore-limbs Ku^yiZfom. Another who bundled up a small quantity 
of flesh in a number of leaves, which swelled its appearance, belonged to Periman iliom. The man who 
removed the bowels became Mangotillom, and one who removed the udder of tlie carcase. Palnmba illom. 
Tjastlv. a man who left a pvdhon in water belongixl to Perich illom. 

* For thanda or thanta see i.elr‘‘,v uuaer Press ". 
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In the hamlets in the vicinitj’ of Kallar in Medumangad taluk, the clans are known by other names, 
and the origin of the clan system is said to tje different. The Anminthambi illorn, Phratry includes Vella- 
yilloiii, .Mannati illom, Thumbara illom, Velun-lt illoin, Midakotutth ilhm, and Muttillom. The Machambi 
Phratry includes Meni illom, Pitkayillom, Erumbtyat illom, Paratmla illom, and Pothottilloin. Regarding the 
origin of these clans, it is said that once a wild elephant lay dead in the jangle, and that ditferent parts of 
its carca,se were appropriated by different Kanikar, from whom originated the various clans. The man who 
got only the earth where the carcase lay belongel to Mawiiti illom. One who carried away the genital organ 
became Thumhani illom. Re who removed the heart belonged to VcHii illom. The man who got the lion’s 
share of the tiesh belonged to M m ilhm. One who got oalv the anti that swarmed theie belonged to Emm- 
biyat illom. The Mulaikoanth, Pnlika, and Potho'le illoms are named after the places calkd Mulaikonam, 
Patika, and Pothode. As regards Pdramnla illom, it is said that a Kanikar boy and girl were found hiding in 
a rock cave called Paramala and they were removed to the nearest hamlet and brought up. The children 
of this girl belonged to Paramala illom. Those who saw and enjoyed all the fun belonged to Velanat illom. 

Dr. Edgar Thurston gives currency to the thoery that clans are named after mountains and places, such 
as PSlamala, Thalamala, etc. This view is not shared by the Kanikar of the present day. 

The st'stem of tracing kinship through the mother is not altogether extinct among the hill-tribes of Tra- 
vancore. Among the Kanikar, the children of a man of the Kuriimillon clan by his wife of the Perinchillom 
clan belong to the latter clan. According to the lailes of exogamy, no man is allowed to marry a woman of his 
own clan. 

As a woman's children belong to a clan different from that of her brother's children, it follows that these 
children, wh > are cross-cousins, can intermarry according to the rule of exogamy. On the other hand, children 
of brothers or of sisters belong tofthe exogamous clan and cannot, therefore, intermarry. Though double 
cross-cousion marriage is permissible, a man generally marries the daughter of his maternal uncle. A child is 
generally named after a member of the mother's clan, a maternal uncle, an aunt, or a maternal grand-parent. 

I'lider the system of female descent, there was no transfer of clanship among the Kanikar. The children 
belonged to the mother’s clan. M ith the introduction of the system of male kinship, came the practice of 
transferring a woman from her own clan to that of her husband. 

The M "fill mils of Aeriamangalam Range are divided into a number of exogamous clans, such as Meldkuttam 
Kdvaktittrrii. ThuAmnikiltlnm, Piithanikuttam, KanayalhukntUim, Ellikuttam. Members of the Kanahuttam 
and M'ldk ttain clans consider themselves to be superior to the remaining four clans, and do not intermarry 
with them. 

Mvl kiittam includes the Vdkds or chieftains of tiie Muduvaus. This clan is said to be superior to all the 
other clans, and members of this clan intermarry only with those of the .Kdiuikuttam clan. 

Knmh'ttam is inferior to the Melakuttam, but its members alone enjoy the privilege of marriage with the 
members of the latter. 

Th'.-ihaiiik tiam. — The members of this clan are the vassals of tlie V’aka. The do all manual labour for 
him. When the Vaka visits them, a fowl is killed and cooked, and the Vaka and his followers are treated to a 
sumptuous meal. 

Krnmyiith>'k>illam.—Tho members of this clan are also the vassals of the Vaka. Their functions are identical 
to tho.se of ThitdianikKltam, but they enjoy the s|>ecial privilege of putting up a thatti (elevated seat) for the 
Vaka to .sit on. 


ElhkuUaht. — The members of this clan have their own Vaka at Kiiiparambu. 

Among tlie Muduvans at Poopara, there are only three clans. Thdshanikuttam, Kdnayathukdttam, and 
Ellilo itam. The M- 1- 1 aka of Mrlnkultam. clan is recognised as their c-liief. and he still receives the fines 
inflicted on delinquents. 

The .Muduvans of Kudakad in Anjanad valley have only two clans, S 'ryanayar and Aryanayar, and they 
are exogamous. They do not recognise the Mel-Vaka as their chief. 

Like the Kanikar of South Travancore, the children of a Muduven family belong to the clan of the mother. 
The husliami is responsilile for the maintenance of liis wife and children. The debts of his children are a 
charge not on ihe tatlicr. liut on the uncle, and a man's debts de\ol\e on Ins nephevs. Male children are named 
after tlieir maternal uncle or grandfather, and daughters after then- maternal grandmother or ant. A man in- 
variably marries the daughter of his maternal uncle. 


The Vhhamn.', of Idyara valley are divided into eight clans : — 


1. Kunnikur, 

2. .MappankHr, 

3. Maringattukar. 

4. Thonnikar, 


o. Ponneyaakar, 
b. Pclatikr.r, 

7. Pokkankar, 

8. Kraplikkr. 


Sir Herbert Risley classes the names of exogamous dr, .sioiis as ei oni mous. tenitorial, or local, titular and 
totemistic.'-* The clans of the Visliavans are territorial. They aie in liied after some \,llage iii which the 
members of the clan originally resided. Thus Alarmgailvlnr are those vl.o came from Marinvath The 
Kraphkdrs are those who came from KrSpli. Groups of I'isbavans occupied difieient parts of the Idivara 
valley, and came to t c known by the name of the locality where they lived. 

The PRufRrTr are said to be indigenous. -VITien the% began to decline in numbers, they contracted 
allianceswitiitheMuduvansmCochin.State, and these came oier and settled down in some parts of the 
iQjyara vallpy. ^ 


ThePflatihlr and Pokkankar consider themselves to be superior to the other clans, and the headman is 
selected from these clans. This superiority doesnot. however, operate as a bar to intermarriages. The first 
three clans regard Iheniselves as belonging to one stock and so no internianiage is allowed among them but 
they can intermarry -with the remaining seven clans. ’ 


Marriage between cross-cousms is prohibited among the Muduvans. 
outside his clan and has thus a wider choice of a mate. 


A man is free to marry any woman 

j 


Risley — he. cit, page 161. 
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'The Mala-Arayans of Ceutral Travancore are divided into sis clans : — ■ 

Fofct iUom are the descendants of the man who presented bangles to the Ambalapula Chief (Vala means 
bangle) ; Enna ilkm, of the man who presented oil to the Chief (Enna means oi\) ■, Mundillom, of the man who 
presented cloth to the Chief (Mundu means cloth) ; and Piithani illom, of the man who presented flowers to the 
Chief, (Poovu means flower.) Besides these four, there are also the Korangani illom and Panthirayira 
illom. The first two clans claim superiority over the others. M undillakdr.s a.ni PSthani illakdrs are Machambi 
(brother-in-law) ^■^fafo(rs to the members of the fir. t two clans. The last two clans are the lowest in social 
status. 

Formerly men of Vala illom married the women of Puthani illom, but did not give tneir women in marriage 
to the latter. Me nber.s of Puthani illom arc not allowed to servo food to those of Fola illom because of their 
lower status. These differences are now vanishing. 

A Mala-Arayan is forbidden from marrying a woman of his own clan. A man’s children belong to his 
wife’s clan, and they are named after the maternal grandparent, uncle or aunt. One of the traces of the old 
solidarity of the clan exists in the recognition, by every member of the clan, of his duty to welcome any 
other member of the clan, however unrelated, as his brother. 

The 3Ialn Vedans are divided into three endogamous sections, the Cheru Yedan, the Cheenganni Vidani 
and the Eli Vidan. 


The Cheru Vedans otherwise known as Vettuvans, are found both in the Kumaranperur Reserve of the Ran 
Range and outside. They comprise four exogamous clans : — 

1. Venatan Ulom, 3. Churalayar illom, 

2. Vendiri iUom, 4. Modanathan illom. 


Marriage between members of the same clan is prohibited. A man is free to marry a woman of the other 
three clans. A woman after marriage continues to be of her own clan and the children belong to her clan. 

The Mala-Kuravans are divided into eight exogamous clans — 


1. Menati illom, 

2. Kara iUom, 

3. Kuruntadi illom. 


5. Thechira iUom, 

6. Vayana illom, 

7. Venni illom. 


4. Pallikal illom, 


8. Onthi illom. 


The Minati illakdrs consider themselves to be superior to the other clans. Men of this clan take wives only 
from the Thechira, Venni. Kuruntadi, Pallikal and Kara elans, and not from the remaining three clans. Marri- 
age within the clan is forbidden. A man marries the daughter of his maternal uncle, but not the daughter 
of his father’s sister, as she is considered to be his sister. 


The Mala-Adiydrs of Uliinkal and Kottampara in the Rani Range have the following clans : — 

1. Kara illom, 4. Venni iUom, 

2. Menati iUom, 5. Plakat illom, 

3. Pallikal illom, 6. Vayana illom. 

The clans are exogamous. A woman continues to be of her own clan even after marriage, and her 
children belong to her clan. Owing to the similarity of their clans, the Mala-Adiyars appear to be an early 
off shoot of the Mala-Kuravans. 


The Ulladans have four exagamous clans : — 
1. Karancheri illom. 


3. Kanat illom. 


2. MSdapalli illom, 


4. Perakala illom. 


A woman after marriage retains her own clan. Children belong to the mother's clan and are named after 
a maternal grand-parent, uncle or aunt. Cross-cousin marriage is common among this tribe. 

The tJrdlis of Periyar and Vandamet are divided into eight exogamous clans : — 

1. Kanakuttam, 5. Enniyarikuttam, 


2. Vettikuttam, 

3. Onakuttam. 


6. Periyilakuttam, 

7. Kodiyarikuttam, 


4. Thuriyakuttam, 


8. Vayana varkuttain. 


The story of the origin of these clans is fanciful. Those who went trudging in the Kdruim (high forest) 
belonged to Kanakuttam. Those who went clearing the way belonged to FeHifciiftam. Those who went easing 
themselves on the way belonged to (Tftfin’yafcutfctw. Those who swept away the refuse belonged to Periyila- 
kuttam. Those who numbered the cut stumps on the way belonged to Enniydrkuttam. Lastly those who 
attended a feast on Onam day belonged to Onakuttam. 


The clans are exogamous and children belong to the clan of the mother. Marriage generally takes place 
by the exchange of sisters. No man can get a wife, unless he has a sister whom he can give in exchange. The 
result is that a number of young men remain unmarried. A man used to have more than one wife formerly but 
now the scarcity of women has made monogamy obligatory. 

The Mannans of Vandamet have eleven clans : — 


1. Aravankudi kani. 

7. Uralian kSni, 

2. NattumannSn Kani, 

8. Maniyaran kani, 

3. Anakadan kani. 

9. Kumblan kani. 

4. ThoprankSni, 

10. Muthukoran kani. 

6. EdSdankani. 

11. Kalkundal kani. 

6. PanikankSni, 



The clans are named after the localities where they live, 
clan of the mother. 


They are exogamous and children belong to the 
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primiti\t: tribes of travakcore. 


Sir James Frazer calls Southern India the classic home of cousin marriage “ The marriage of cross 
cousins appears to originate in the simplest of economic motives, the wish and necessity to pay for a woman 
in kind. Formerly, the match between a brother’s daugther and sister s son was most common. This is said 
to be a survival of the matriarchate, when a man's sister’s son was his heir 

■' In Southern India, the practice of marriage with cross-cusions is thus not limited to the aboriginal tribes 
It 13 also obser. ed by tile Hindu castes, from the Nanja.nud Vellalas dovn to the Brahmans, who adopted 
it to keep the family property intact within itf. 

ilarriage between a man and the daughter of his maternal uncle is prevalent anong the Muduamns, the 
Mannaas, and the iUala-Kur.ivans ; but marriage between a man and the daughter or his father’s sister is 
lirohibited. hlarriaae j.etu'oen ortho-cousins is also tabooed. Among the above mentioned tribes as well as 
ilie ff./7-p, ' Cl, the J/'/'n-T' iJnn^. and tlie a father desires and claims the marriage ol his 

son w ith his sister's daughter. Tiie desire is probably based on the economic motive of reducing the marriage 
e.viienses aiitl of iMopinu the familv iiriiiertv intact. A father, on the one hand, encourages one form of cross- 
cousin marriage, namely, the marriage of his son with his sister’s d-anghter ; a mother, on the other hand, en- 
courages the other form of cross-cousin marriage, namely, the iiiirriage of her son with her brother’s daughter, 
so tint simlLar ,ii ni . cs pulling brotiicr and sister, in oiiposite directions balance each other and tend to produce 
an e'piilibrinm ’ etwee.i the t-vo for ns of eross-coiisin marriage. 

t)f the two for ns of m.arciage >v btrle-, the exehang.c if sisters w.isearliec than the etchtnge of daughters 
by til ir fs tilers Tne form of marriage con lidered to 'oe quite proper bv priin’tive tribes .3 that between 
cross-cousins. man marries a woman who is the diuthter of his father’s sister and his mother’s brother, 
and a v.M-nan marries a man who is the son of her mother’s brother and her father’s sister. Husband and 
wife in such c.ases are d lu'ile enoss-eonsin.s. Tiiis doidilo relationship by blood betwee i the pair arises from 
tire interi'i'inge of sistei'S between their father.! for their wives. 

Tue or'enee of '^vehaag'' of sisters m marri.atv co-evists with cross-oonsin marriag.y among the Uralis the 

bindnvrns, ;K‘ iY-miktr. the blala VCdrns. rind the UU-'dins Among the Vis’navans of Idyara 

valle •. tin nu n’ler ofevogamousgr.o ipsin-ToascI tc cirht ,an 1 t'lis w.as p"ob.ablv dc.ae to prevent t’ne marriage 
of cro.ss cousins. 

Under I’le svste n of fe nale kinship, there w.as no change or elins'aip after marriage and both the hus- 
band and til ' wife re ; '.ined their o'.vn clans, and the children belonged to the mother’s clan. This is the case 
among the bllndwr. the hluduvans. the M.-tla-Arayans and others, With the introduction of the system of 
male kins'i'p came the practice of transferring a w-omaii from her clan to that of her husband. 

In Hill-Pant.drams Travancore still po-ssesses o, primitive tribe in tire hunting stage of civlization, among 
who.n children are na-ned after the father, and descent is patrilineal. 

Existence of dam from ichich Ohiefe are drawn. 

Ta ' ocistenc c of separate clans from which c’niefs are drawn is a distinguishing feature of a few Iiill-tribes. 

There arc si.x cl-ans among the Mudurin^. Tiie Melakutiam clan is considered to be superior to all the 
othoTS, and the headman, Mel- Vakt. is chosen from tins clan. The inembers of this clan are allowed to inter- 
marry o ily with those of the Kan'ik’ifta.n clan. The Mel-Vakn is the supre.nc lord of the Mnduvans, 

In tlw CISC- of the I'i'^lrir'ins of Tdvir.a v.allcy the h'^admin is ohosm fro m the Pelatikar and Pokkankar 
who are .siipericr to the other clans, but unlike among the Mnduvans interinarriage is allowed between these 
and all other cl ins. 

Amon.' rhe },[akt-Ar.i>jinn of Oentrnl Travancore, t'.ic Ena.a 'Makar? and the Vala illakdrs are considered 
to be superior to the other clans, and from these their chiefs arc chosen. There is no bar against inter-maniag- 
e; between the different clans. 

Tiie Kaniknr generally have no particular clan from which the chiefs are chosen, --^mong the KiinikJir 
of Xaravcli alone there c.xist two clans, the MrttiUakdrs and the M 'ni iUakdrs. who are supposed to be superior 
to the other cUns, and they choose th'^ir Ch’ofs from the two superior clans. The members of the superior and 
the inferior elans neither intermarry nor intordino. 

VI. — Dweltinij? and Maleriah used in their Construction. 

Tne nrimitivo triiics of Trav,ancoro are found in the region of the b.amiioj and the reel. These grow so 
vigor.mislv that th“y fill up all available space. Thov are usi'd for a variotv of purpj 3 -''S. There is a family 
likeness among all articles made bv tropical peoples, and this is aoeoimtod for by the uniformity of climate 
and e.iviron ii mt in ndiich they live. Tiie rectangular taqoo of hut is the most common among most of the 
tribes. 

The HM-Pantarams make the simple.st of dwellings. They live either in rock-sholters, or under breek- 
wmds re.sfmg on jungdewood posts and thatched with wild plantain leaves. These will accommodate two or 
three persons. Children over ten years of age sleep in separate dormitories. The huts are almost circular in 
shape. 

-Vecovding to Lord .Vvebiiry the Gar.i.s of Upper Tnd'a and the Kanikar are reckoned to live in dwellings 
8 to 10 feet from the ground, the object being protection from man and wild animals Two such pile-dwellings 
e.vist in the K-’ni settlement at Jlothiramala near Pechipara. Each building is rectangular in shape and is 
20 feet long and l.o feet broad. A bamboo ladder with two steps is used in ascending to the building which 
is built on posts of w ood. J feet high above ground. There are eight of them on each side and eight in the 
middle. The flooring is made of bamboo thaiU/ resting on bamboo cross-pieces. These two buildings are far 
more sanitary than other huts in which the Kanikar live. They have given up this tame of dwelling as it is 
too difficult and costly to make. 

Ttic ordinary hut is easily built. It is 1.5 feet by 12 feet in dimensions, and contains only one room 
It is made of junglewood, reeds and bamboos. The roof is thatched avith the leaams of reeds and the side avails 
are also covered avith them. The huts are made closely in a row in the Villavancode and Kalkiilam Ranges, 
but they are wider apart m regions to the north of XedumangJd. The floor is on a level with the ground ; in 
some cases the side walls are made of mud to a height of tavo feet from the ground. These huts are very in- 
sanitary. 

* Frazer Foltchirfi in the Old Testament. 5’olume II page 120. 
tE, Thurston — Ethnographic notes in Southern India, page 54. 
gLord .yvebury — The Origin of CiiilizatU.n. 
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Dr. Keane does not attach much importance to pile-dwellings as other ethnologists do. He does not 
agree with the idea that the construction of such dwellings was a custom peculiar to the non-Aryan races. It 
arose from such natural causes as humidity of soil and the ne.cessity of a refuse against wild beasts and hostile 
tribes. Pile-dwellings are a characteristic feature of most of the tribes in Burma, Assam, Xew TJuinea and 
others. 

The Mudumn's huts are neater in appearance, but are huddled together. The floor is on a level with the 
ground. The huts are made of junglewood and reeds, and are thatched with grass. In the Aiijanad Range, 
the walls are made of plaited bamboo and plastered with clay. Each hut has only one door in tlie front and is 
not provided with windows, as a protection against cold, living as the MannSns do at high elevations. 

The dwellings of the Mala-Arayatis and the Ullddans -are of an improved pattern. Tliev are built far 
apart with junglewood, bamboos and reeds, and are thatched with grass. Tliev have invariably a verandah 
in the front. The walls are made of plaited bamboo. The floor is about 21 feet abovm the ground. 

The dwellings of the Mnla-Pulayan? are 1.5 feet bv 12 feet in dimensions and are two-roomed. They are 
made of junglewood, bamboos and poda grass. Bamboo-trellis forms the wall which is mud jilastcred. Tlie 
floor is raised, and the huts face east. They have no windows. 

The summer encampments of the Vhhii'tns are on the banks of the Idara river and are of a temporal v 
nature. They have merely a lean-to-roof, one side of which tnu.ihes the ground and th.- otli-f is raised iiy 
reedstakes. Here they remain from November to March, when they move on to their new clearings and put 
up more substantial buildings. These are two-roomed and are 20 feet long and 15 feet broad. Tliev are 
made of junglewood and reeds, and are thatched with reed leaves. 

The dwellings of the Qralis are of the same pattern as those of the Kanikar and the Mudiivaiis. but. as they 
live in high jungle, they have also tree-houses where they spend the nights for fear of wild elephants. They 
are built upon trees as a height of about .50 feet from the ground. A single bamboo, with shoots on the sides 
out short, serves as a ladder. The roof is thatched with reed leaves and the walls are made of bamboo thatties, 

VII. — Weapons used by the Primitive Tribes. 

The Hill-Pdntarams, being in the hunting stage of civilization, are the poorest in their erpiipment of 
weapons. Those living in the Rani and Manimala Ranges are in the lowest stage of civilization, and ordinari- 
ly possess only a wooden digging spud. Owing to the contact with low-country men, some of them are now 
equipped with bill-hooks. Dogs are their sole companions. They are ferocious animals and are helpful to 
them for their existence in the jungle. 

The Kdnikir. in common with other hill-tribes, use the bill-hook for a variety of purpo.ses. It is sharpened 
on one surface of its cutting edge. The handle is made of wo a J, which is faste red to the blade by meins of a 
pin. The Kanikar use the bill-hook for loosening the soil for cultivation, for cutting fire-wood, and for various 
other purposes. 

They are also adepts in the use of the peltetbow, the bow and the gun. Tne peilet-bow is adapted for the 
use of pellets of stone, which are flung with great force. The stave is made of iia nboo and is wider at the 
middle than at the ends. Two strings made of Slercxiia flbre are tied on notches at the cuds of the stave ; 
they are kept one inch apart bv a piece of reed, with a socket in the centre, one in -h s luarc. also made of 
Sterculi't flbre. The stone is held in the socket by the thumb and the forefinger. stone could bo flung from 
the pelbt-bow over a distance of 100 yards. It is used in killing small game and in driving aw iy nionseys 
from the crops. Bovs are taught the use of it from verv early in life and by the tentli year tliey become 
experts at it. Men use it till they are 40 years old. when they give it up owing to failing eye-sight. 

The Kanikar use the plain i)ow also. It consists of a single stave, made out of the stem of PoUi/nnthia 
fritr iHS. The string is made of the fibre of the advontious roots of Ficus, and is fastened to notches at the 
ends of the stave. The arrow is made of reed, and the pointed end. made of Acneln r-it'Am. is uxed to it by 
means of wax. To steady the flight of the arrow three rows of fowl’s feathers are stuck into it with gum. 

The present-dav Kanikar sav that their ancestors were .stronger than thev and used to killl even ’ug game 
with the arrow. They have now toe .‘one weak and cannot make use of it as e.fle'tively as their forefathers 
did in the past. 

The Kanikar get guns made for them by local blacksmiths. They are made out of tlie tiinlier of tVireiyn 
arhnrea supplied bv the Kanikar themselves and the barrels of old tmlieensed guns which the sni.fhs manage 
to secure. Such guns co.st from ten to thirty rupees. A Kanikar takes to th" use of gun l>v tb.e l.vii year 
an 1 kills witli it tlie biscn. the wild boar, the sambliar, the barking deer, the porci line, the monkev. the 
jungle squirrel and other animals. 

The Miidiina<i of the High Range use neither the pellet bow nor the jilain liow ; but tiiose at Roovain- 
kutty use the bow. but not the pellet-bow. The stave of the bow is made of bamboo, and the amw of reed. 
The string is made of the fibre of Fieu.s. Children are taught the use of the bow and .irr iw liv the e' brs from 
their tenth year. The enthusiasm for the use of this weapon is dving out after the oVi-oduction of the gun. 
Boys are allowed to handle a gun from the 18th year. 

The Ri'alis use the pellet-bow and the mn.rzle-loading gun. The chief weiiiin of the lyiicr tribes arc the 
digging spud and the biU-hook. 

VIII. — Systems of AgrirnUnre. 

The primitive peoples of Travancore have a clear conception of tribal lands. The Hill-Paiitarams are a 
small nomadic hunting tribe. Thev generally live in families of two or three for a week in one locality and 
then move on to another when the food supply is exhausted. There is an understanding among them that the 
groups living at Achencoil shall not roam over the domain of those at Tlialapara in quest of food. Each group 
has its ovTi tract for its food-supply, and, on an average, it eomes to about two square miles of land jier head. 

Nomadic Agriculture. — Agriculture is resorted to at first as an adjunct to the chase. The Muduvans, the 
Mannas, the Palivaras, the Cralis, and the \’ishavans clear the land by burning the jungle, sow the seed, rake up 
the soil, and reap a fairly good harvest. Shifting cultivation is the common pratice and each group takes posses- 
sion of three time.s the area required for food production and cultivates one-third of it every year. The 
KSnikar. the i[ala-.4rayans ami the Ulladans follow a slightly different system of cultivation. They culti- 
vate a block of land for two or thn-c years, and then take up another block, but do not change their habitation. 
Sedentary life adds stability to the occupation of the land. Agriculture alone enables them to live together 
in one place and collect the necessaries of life. 

M.5:if:c 
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Terr fed Agricuiiure . — Tiie Mndu\’ans of the Anjanad vallej- are the only primitive people who have resort- 
ed lu terraerd .lAri'.iilture from remote rimes. 

The Aiijauld vallev is ahoii; five miles loiii and t.ro to three miles broad. Ward and Coimer speak of 
num'''erli-ss little dades. some adapted to rioe .rultiv.ation. scattered alont; the hilly table that overlooks the 
vallee. viiose inhabitanis are never tempted to s -tele within this spaec' ”. temple states that a mountain 
envirouieiit often occasions a forced development in the form of agriculture among people who otherwise stiU 
linger on the outskirts of civilization. This is true of the iMuduvans of the Anjanad VaUey who have been 
there from the second centurv A. D. Mountain agriculture is necessarily laborious and the paucity of arable 
land ■'.recl'.ides the possibility of letting fields lie fallow. They are constantly fertilized by cow-dung to 
replenish the soil depleted by de.rudation. Fortunatelv for Anjanad, the rainfall is low, and the soil clayey. 
The soil wosli IS, therefore, not appreciable, and parallel walls of stone have not been found necessary. At 
Miravilr and Xlchi'cayal, tiiere is a vast expanse of terraced cultivation of rice. Hill slopes are cut down 
and made into terraces, from I'l to 30 fee‘ broad. Tne terraces are irrigated by channels which carry water 
from the Pambanar from a distance of seioral miles. The terraces are so arranged that the water flows 
from terra e to terra e. Ownershiio of terraced fields is individual. The Muduvans of Kadakad divert the 
wafers of the Manallr t o irrigate their fields. The VTOvemmeni of Travanoore have extended the scope of terraced 
cultivation in iiiis area bv constructing a channel called the Thalayar right bank channel about 4 miles long, 
along till' slope of t h-- lulls, at a cost of over a laldr of rupees, thus ensuring a regular supply of water to 
about 1,00-1 acres of this area. 

Terrace;! agri. 'liture is coramo.iiv practised bv literate peoples of Travancore in the mountainous tracts 
of tfint'chil, Thodiioula. Manimala and Pirmedo. The Hindus, the Muslims, and the Christians resort to it 
When food .s ipplv beco'nes inadevaate for the growing population, artificial methods are employed to extend 
the au'ea of araiile lan'l. 

IX. — Yillage Organisation. 

The rigidity of the village organisation of the primitive tribe is due to their long isolation, their narrow 
oiitlooic on life, and close miermarriage for countless generations. Thev generally live in small groups of 
families called KioK (village). E.tch village is even now an independent unit, and consists on an average of 
from 111 to Id families, bcund together by the kle.t of self-protection. 

Among t!ie M-td uua-^ each viU.tge has its own headman and the vuUage affairs are conducted by a 
council of elders. The villiage chiefs arc called the Kularan and the Sundarnpnnrti. Above these there is the 
Th'daguri who exercises jurisdiction over a group of two or three villages. The supreme chief of aU the villages 
is called the M'l-Vdka and under him there is another di.gnitary called the Muppan. All matters which 
could not he settled by the village council? and by the headmen of the villages or group.? of villages, are first 
referred to the M>ippii», and on his decisions appeals are preferred to the ilH-Vdka whose decisions are final. 
The offices of the Ale!- V<ika and the Muppan are hereditary and descend from the uncle to the nephew. 

When a man commit,? an offence, a p.’.nchayat iOrumtira) is held in the village ehdvadi. If he is 
not amenable to the discipline of the village chief, the Thahydri is invited. The Kularan ot S vndarapdndi 
(the village chief) spreads a mat and over it is placed a blanket covered by a white cloth for the Thalaydri 
to sit on. The Thalaydri and the village headman take their seats on the white cloth, while 
the other villagers sit at r respectable distance from them. The accused stands with folded hands before 
this council of village W'lrthics. The complainants and the accused then state their case and after reviewing 
the .argmui'iiti oti both sides the Kularan and the Sundarapandi ask the Thalayari what punishment 
should be inrheted on the acous'.-d. He orders the imposition of a fine, which does not exceed ten rupees. 
The a’ithorit\- of th? iiarichai-at now extends over breaches of marriage laws, disputes about inheritance, and 
petty thefts. 

Th" ^fudllvans of NXriamangalam have a simpler organisation. There the MH-Vdka alone counts. He 
has noMinsl jurisdiction over the vilkyes in Poopara and .A.njan5d also. There are two Vakas, called the 
M.'l-Vdk-i .ind the Muthnkka. The latter is i.nferior in rank to the for.mer. When a fine of Es. 2-8-0 is 
mriicte.l, R .. 1- 1-0 goes to the Mtl-Vdka .sad one rupee to the Mufhakbi. The Mrl-Vdka apprears in all 
his grandeur when he heads the procession annually for founding a new hamlet. Other Muduvans clear 
the jungles, cultivate the soil, sow the .seed and obey -ill the orders of the MH-Vdka, in return for which he 
feeils theiii. 

Till- I'di-'ii! of E/h.'.-fitiim ore called the Palithraka and the Vdhthrrika and they enjoy the same status 
a.s i!'.'* VakVi of the other Mudnvan villages. 

.t'uong th" J/anKU/i-s, village affairs are re.gulated by a council of elders with a headman chosen bv the 
vilhigi'is. Olreftaiiiship is hereditarv anil the nephew succeeds the uncle. The chief has a lieutenant 
called the Rdkshasi'i .and under hun ther- are oth-r village dignitaries, known .as the Vdllia 
Eldnldri. the Elnndiri. the Thandakdran. and the Thanmpdtti in the order of their rank. The 
Manrdn-^ build hiit.s. cultivate the land, harvest the crops, and store them in tree-houses for their village head- 
men, The.SP privileges are tn s.ome extent shared by the Rdkshasan and the Valia Elanddri also. If any work 
has to be don.-, th? or !er is issued through the Rdksha''ai> and the tlnnddri, who get it executed throuirk the 
Thai’dakdran. “ 


The jurisdi.ruioii of the vilhige council extends ovee iM'tiv offences which are punishable with a fine. If 
a man ,=■ mt ,ain."n.iblc to the dec'seon of the conned Tr'‘ ni.atter goes on appeal to the Varayilkibt Manndn 
who-? dec, -ion i.s dn.d. The system of village goveriunent among the Mannans is graduallv breakinT down. 

The ,) rmpins have also thi ir come 11.-. .d elders to look after their common interests. The Ponamhan 

and ih ■ Pio.i’vOi. iui- mg eiiii.tl SI it.is. are Hi- mam limbs of the couneils. The office of the Ponambdti was 
first .oiif, n-ed ..n a d-serving nierabcr by the P'l.'njat Chief, and it i.s not hereditarv. The office of the 
Panik-L'i is ii.'i -'dit.ar lUid ii.'s.-'eiids ironi j*e titiier to tue olde.st sail. The headman is responsible for the 
wcl!-b. ir.g of til.' ppi ;)le III loo i are. 

Alien a -n' n cn-nmit-, an rff.'nn-. "h.- e',:m".! mee"s The Ponamhan review.? the offence and" award 
p'ri-sh n-e.t w ih s gen, ■■ rail v a line ranging fr.-i.a It) Ini c-naekrams (A chackram is a Travancore coin worth 
'ix ,.i Pn. iieadm.in leu' t.i- I'l.i -ds iiieet once a m mth. discu.ss \iilage affairs, and depart 
'•tter i- . t : ■ . u Village h-i- ■; .-.amia m fiinl ’vIikIi .s held bv the heailiritan. Lo.ari.s are given to the needv 
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Among the Kanikar the largest unit is the village. They are knit together by social, religious and politi- 
cal ties. The village acts as a unit in some matters and there is hardly room for indi\ idualistir tendencies. 
The villagers work jointly in clearing the jungle, in burning the debris arul in all religio-iiiagical c Teiiionies 
performed for securing a bountiful harvest. 

The headman {Midtakani) used to wield considerable influence over his men and enjoy various perqui- 
sites. The office is hereditarv and descends from the uncle to the nephew. He settles all disputes and is the 
final authority in matters social, religious and agricultural. He presides over the nicf'tiiig of the council of 
elders, of which five members form the quorum. All social questions relatmg to marri go and div'irce are 
discussed and settled by the council, and their decision is final. Anv fine inflicteri on delinquents is spent 
in propitiating gods. Formerly, punishment included caning and excommunication, but tlu s" arc not now 
resorted to. 

Each UUddan hamlet has a chieftain called Knnik^ran. This office is hereditary and descends from the 
father to the son. The villagers build the hut and cultivate the land for their chief. 

Towards the end of every month, the dladans, meet together in a house, and settle all '. illage affairs. 

The head of the household treats them to a feast. Each house has its turn. When petty cases of assault 
arise, the culprits are fined 10 chs.. with which pansitpari is purchased and distributed. In case of adultery, 
the hands of the culprits are tied to a tree, and the man is given 12 lashes by his brother-in-law and the 
women 16 lashes by her husband’s brother. 

The supreme head of the Ulladans is called the Kochut'eUtn, a title said to have been conferred bv the 
Pantalam Raja. He is the final authority in all matters concerning the welfare of the tribe, and he alone 
presides over meetings of the council when the offence of incest is under trial. 

The Kurumba Mala-Pulnyans of Anjanad valley have no separate chief for each hamlet. .Ml the hamlets 
recognise one common chief called Arasa?!. On his demise the office devolves on his eldest son. The Arasari 
has an assistant called Variyan, and a Kblkdran to execute his orders. 

Among the AararaZi ilfala-Pufaya/is the headman is known as Awdifmftuu. He has under him a Variyan 
and a K' Ikaran to assist him in his duties. The Kudvmban and the Variyan sit on a mat when the council 
meets and the K'lknran stands close by. Cases of adultery and other offences are tried by them, and the man 
and the woman are fined from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. .1 each. 

The I’ralis of PeriySr and Vandamet have a headman called Kdnikdran for a group of liamli't. Kach 
hamlet has a Pldthi or medicine-man and he is responsible for the good conduct of the men therein. Wlien a 
dispute arises in a hamlet, the Pldthi informs the Kdnikardn of it and the latter goes fhciv. j'resides over 
the meeting of the village council and settles the dispute. No fine is inflicted on the delinquents. 

The Paliyan-s have a Kdnikdran for each hanmlet. He is assisted in the discharge of his duties by a Valia 
Elanddri, a Veena Mariya, and a Thandakdran. The first two are in charge of all unmarried boys and girls 
and are responsible for their good behaviour. They help the unemployed by finding work for them. 

’When any dispute arises in a hamlet, the village council meets and discusses the matter. Tlie parties are 
admonished and the dispute is settled amicably. If a man commits an incest, he is kept in stocks for a 
day and then let off. 

The Mala-Kuravans have a village council presided over by an Vrdli (headman). He is also the medicine 
man, who cures aU maladies. 

The Maln-V>dana have a headman called Sldni in each hamlet, and he settles all their disputes. The 
office is hereditarv’ and descends from the uncle to the nephew. He iloes not exercise much influence now. 

X. — Traditinna of Origin. 

The long chain of wooded hills of the Western Ghats forms the home of the hill-tribes of Travancore. 
How they came to occupy these hdls is shrouded in obscurity. Sojne of them claim to be autochthonous. 
The Mala-Aravans believe that their original home was in ('hingampiira near Karimal.a in the Rani Reserve, 
and the Ulladans think that theirs was in Kottathatti. The Hill-Pantarams also claim to be of indigenous 
origin. 

The Kanikar. the Muduvans. the Mannans, the l 'r.Ili.s. and the Visli-avan.s entertiin traditions of having 
come from the adjoining district of JIadura or Tinncvelly. X’o tribe has such a wealth of traditions of 
origin as the Kanikar of South Travancore. These have been handed down from generation to generation 
in popular songs which they sing even now. 

The Kanikar of Kottur in Nevyattinkara Taluk sing a chdltii song on their past history. It recounts 
that they formerly settled down in Kalakiid and Kallida-kurichi in Tinnevelly district. There were 72 
Kani hamlets under three chieftains. V'rappen .Arayan of Viranelli Kotta, Sithangan .Arayan of Chennalur 
Kotta, and .Adichan -Arayan of -Alantharak’tta. 

In olden times the Attingal Chief possessed rights over ' KalakHd and Kallidakurichi '. The failure of 
the Kanikar to appear before the Chief (Ponnum Perumal)for three years led to the despatch of his minister, 
Mathutti Pillai. to Kalakad with a roval command, directing the appearance of the thn'c hill-chieftams before 
him immediately. In obedience to the Royal call, the three i-hieftains went to .Attingal and made iircsents 
of honey, ivory, tiger-skin, leopard-skin, bamboo seeds, and other things to His Highness. 

His Highness was so much jfleased that he < onferred on V rappen .Aravan the title of V'ra Alarthrmdan 
Arayan and gave the Chiefs profuse j resents. It was also onlered that that \ ramarthandan .Arayan may 
collect a tax from the Kiinikiir of the 72 hamlets. His Highness was about to arrange f> jt fceiling the hill- 
chieftains and their followers, when A'lra Mfirthandan Arayan informed him that they would themselves cook 
their food and that they would be satisfied if they were given provisions. These were accordingly supplied. 

While they were on their way to the river to cook their food, they were accosted b\’ Chennan and 
Chakki (Chiinniins by ca-te'. who invited them to their home. There they ate t'lc food given by ( liakki. His 
Highness, who was informed of the incident said “ Mannu channaii .Malayarasan " which means “ By your 
association with Channiins. you have fallen in my estimation. A’ou deserve to be only Malayarayan or lord 
of the hills ”. 

Vira Marthandan -Arayan reached Kalakad. and collected and enjoyed the tax from the 72 Kani hamlets 
as ordered by the -Attingal Chief. He then decided to celebrate his installation ceremony as Chief of the KSni- 
kSr, and issued invitations to Adi-Pandi Pandiyan, Mid-Pandi Pandiyan, and Thala-I’andi Pundiyan and to 
others to the ceremony. .Adi-Pandi Pandiyan scoffed at the invitation and jeeringly sent word that he would 
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go for the ceremony if his sister were given him in marriage. This reply provoked Vira MaithSndan so much 
that he could not take the insult lying down. He therefore decided to divert the waters of the KothaySr, the 
Parliyar, the jlanimuthar, and the ChembarunthSr from flowing into Adi-Pandy by constructing a dam. 
Some water stiU trickled down to Adi-Pandy. The medicineman (Pldthi) told Vira Marthandan that, if the 
dam were besmeared with the blood of his sister, Karimjjadi, no W'ater would flow to Adi-Pandy. No less a 
sacrifice was demanded of Vua Marthandan, but he did not flinch from carrying out the words of the medicine 
man. The insult was so keeifly fell- that the biood of his sister was poured on the dam, and no water tricked 
dortui eastwards thence forwaru. 


This brought famine to Adi-P5ndy. After ascertaining the cause, the Pandyan Chief repaired to the 
Attinaal It.ija and sought relief. Mathuiti Pillai was sent to Ivalakad to break the dam with an elephant and 
allow v\ater to flow eastwards, Vira Marthandan dissuaded him from doing it, but his words were not 
heeded. When Mathutti PiUai proceeded to bieak the dam with the elephant, ra Marthandan discharged 
an arrow and killed the elephant. Alathutti Pfllai committed suicide, saying “ you have killed vour sister 
and mt elephant. 1 too shall end my life here 

This tragic event enraged the Adi-P5ndy PSndian and he declared war against the Kanikar. The Kanikar 
were defeated and their chieftains committed suicide. Some of the Kanikar escaped to Travancore and 
they are said to be the earliest Kani settlers in this countrj-. This is the tradition current among the Kanikar 
about their immigration into Travancore. 

The history of Travancore tells us " that the famous warrior-king, Sri Mankonda Bhutala Vira Sri Vira- 
ladaya Marthanda \'arma conquered the whole of Tiimevelly district from the Pandiyans about 700 M. E. 
(1531 A. 1).), and married a Cliola princess, Oholakula Valli, who brought with her the district of Calacaud 
as dowry. The d im across the Kothaj-ar which stands even now under the name of Virapuli Anai is said to 
be erected at the period 

KalakSd witnessed several vicissitudes of fortune in later times. It now forms part of the British domi- 
nion in India. A.ccordmg to the tradition current among the Kanikar they were in Kalakad when it formed 
part of Travancore and they migrated to this comitry as a result of their defeat in the war with the Adi-Pandy 
PSndiyans. The memory of Mathutti Pillai is enshrined in their religious songs, and offerings are made to him 
even today. 

The Muduvans of the Cardamom Hills believe that they were immigrants from Madura and that they were 
driven to the hills owing to interiial dissensions. It may possibly have been at the time when the Telugu 
Naiokans took possession of Bodinaickanur in the fourteenth century A. D. The Muduvans who came to 
the High Ranges of Travancore via Bodinaickanur carried their children on their back when they climed up the 
Ghats, and hence they have come to lie known as Muduvans {Mudulcu means ‘the back’). This is one veraion. 
Another version is that, when they left Madura, they carried on their back goddess Meenakshi and are, there- 
fore, called MuduvaiLs. The .\luduvan males even now carry loads on their back ; and females, their babies. 

The Mdnndn.i claim that they came from Madura to the Cardamom Hills of Travancore. Being fond of 
animal food, they thought that they could live comfortably on the Travancore hiUs, which abounded in 
sambhar, black monkey, and other wild animals. The quest for food is, therefore, said to be the cause of their 
immigration. Anotlior version is tliat they were formerly dependants of the King of Madura. Owinv to inter- 
necine dissi'nflons, they were obliged to leave .Madura under tlio leadership of a chief known as PooniSt Raja. 
They eiitercd the lulls vtu Cumbum meltu and settled down in various parts of the Cardamom Hills Thev 
also inst illed tli.flr deity. Chokkanadar, on the Chokkanad peak, and Chanthiyat Amma at Ayyapancoil It is 
said that they once owned a small tract of land near Cumbum. It was leased to the people of that place and 
the prxluco realised was used for temple service by the Varavil Kilu Mann3n. This land was lost 
through litigation. 


Tradition has it that one of the former Rajas of PoonjSt nominated three Mannans as his agents for 
the management of his doiiiinion. One of them was installed at TalliSraraalai with a silver sword as his badge 
the second. Gupura Mannan, was installed at -Mannankandam with a silver bracelet ashisbadve, and the third 
the Talama^la Mannan, wlio had a silver eane as badge, was installed at Udumbanchola. Since the Cardamom 
Hills passed into the hands of the ( ■overnment of Travancore, they owe only a nominal allegiance to the Pooniat 
chief, who is still held in veneration bv them. - o j 


The ! r. I IS claim that thev were dependants of the King of Madura, and that their dutv was to hold 
um .rellas during State processions. - In ancient times many of the parts included in the Thodupula taluk 
belonged to the ivmg of Madura. Once when the king came to Neriamangalam, the ancestors of the UralB 
are said to have accompanied iiim and were probably left there to rule that locality ” (Ur means Incalit-^ 
and dli means to nile.) ‘ 


, ^ ‘’aid to liave lield away over the Uralis in former times. They were a source of terror 

to the LrMis and an^ Lrali who remained m a tree-house on the arrival of the R5ja Mannan was caught and 
severely chastised. The Raja .Mannan used to be arbiter of their disputes, and they paid him four cSrams 

.tv iutt™ ■■■ """ «' “* «' 


The Fnlvjnn, of yaiidamCl say that they were liv ing in Madura, and a Pantaram told them that thev 
would nnd !l congeaial to go .nul live on the Cardamom Hills in Travancore which were uninhabited On 
hearing this, they came to the Cardamom Hills and settled down at Vandamft. unmnamtea. Un 

Another tradition cmrrent from the Paliyans is that a Kallar of Madura had two wives and that when 
some dissensions .nosy his cnildren by the seeoml wife fled to Sankurandamalai, fearing mdesUtion Those 
who did not tall a victim to the marauders came to be known aa Paliyans. ^ molestation, ihose 

Tliey came to tlie ( ’vtrdamoni iiills rl'/ Bodi'niifk-nnnr Tm s 

of .Madura refrain from doini' anv harm to the Paiivans These two tribes '^nt ^ Kallars 

A Kallar will not allow a Pahvan guest to deoart v ithout beina fed The P r* 

called KaUvlallnr.. The Kaliars pro, er are knovln^ ‘’-"S 


Th.' i seen to tliinl; that ihe,- 

clans indicate that thev caiiie from .Mlira].aili 
who ca.ae fr.jui Maringath near .Adirapalli. 


are autochthonous, bul the names of some of their exogamous 
m the Cochin State ; for example, the Muringhthukdrs are those 


V. -Xasamiah.— T/.v Tmane,,re .'•Me Miinvil, V.vlume I, page S.ts. 
*t. .siibramonv Iyer — Tiu Tru-n^.-re R-purt, Iftul. page 
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The traditions current a-nons some of the prniitive tribes as to their origin and their mi'_tration to Tra- 
vancore hills have been described in the foreLroing paragraphs ; but the peonle of the plains generally ascribe 
the colonisation of the hills of Travancore with primitive tribes to sage Agastva who came from the north. 

It is said “ that sage Agastva repaired to Dwarki fTamil Tuvar'-ppatti), and, takiui with him Ins eighteen 
kings of the line of Sri Krishna, eighteen fainihes of Vels or Vfdirs, and others, moved to the south with the 
Aruvalar tribes, who appear to have been the ancestors of the Kunimbas The Kurumbas, according 

to Dr. Keane, appear to be the remnants of a great an.i widespread jxsople, who erected the dolmens, 
and form one of the Pre-Dravidian tribes of South India.”-’ Agastya had the forests cleared and built up 
kingdoms settling there the people he brought with him. This migration mav have taken place about 1075 
B. C. Popular tradition supports the tlieorv of Agastya’s conquest of .‘'outhern India. The foot 
prints of Agastya are said to be visible at several places in his adventurous journev to the south, and the stages 
of his travels are marked bv the little Asr.s;iia.s (hermitages) he set up on the wav. The T-avancorean holds 
in great veneration the Agastyar peak, the highest peak of the Western Ghats, where Agastya is still beb'eved 
to live, and his image is installed and vvorshipi)ed at the 01akari\m waterfall on the Ashambu hills in the Kal- 
kuiam Range, at MarutuSraala near caiie Comorin, at Xagereoil, and other places. 

The adventures of Agastya are relevant to the extent that he is said to ha\'e plaved a conspicuous part in 
relaiming primaeval forests in Southern Ind'a. and making them fit for hum in habitation. Even to this day 
the Kanikar of South Travancore curse their enemie-s hv swearing by Agastya. and make annual offerings to 
him at Agastyar Peak. 

The Epic and the Puranic legends contain traditions relating to the phvsieal characters of the aborigines 
(Kishadas). “ The Bhagavata Pur'ana describes Nishada as black like crows, very low-statured. short-armed, 
having high cheek bones, low topped nose, red eyes, and copper coloured hair”.-^ His descendants are 
distributed on the hills and forests. The Anamalai hills of Southern India form the refuge of a whole serj^es 
of broken tribes. They are characterised bv dark hair, siiort stature, and broad nose. Since these physical 
features characterised the Pur'ilnic Nishadas, and indicate their affinities to the so-called Pre-Dravidian, 
Mr. Chanda considers the dark, short-statured and broad-nosed jungle tribes as the modern Nishadas represent- 
ing the old Nishada race. 

At present, there are no distinctly Negrito communities in India, but in the opii^iou of Mr. A. H. Keane 
distinctly Negrito features (dark skin, short stature, and broad nose) not only crop un cqntinually in the uplands 
from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin, but these uplands abound in great megalithic monuments which 
will enable us to unravel the history of theirremoto past.-s. 

XL — Megnlithic Monutne^tx. 

Dolmens are rude structures consisting of a large unhewn stone resting on two or more others placed erect. 
They are found scattered on the long chain of wooded hills in Travancore. They are generally considered 
to be “ stones of the monkeys in India ”, but most of the primitive peoples of Travancore have no knowledge 
of them nor do thev evince any interest in them. The people of Anjanad alone call them 1 dliveulus or abodes 
of monkeys. The Uralis call the dolmens Pandukulies, pits or graves connected with the Pilndus or PandavSs, 
to whom ancient mysterious structures all over India are generally ascribed. Thev are looked upon by the 
credulous as sacred and dangerous. It is said that peasants in Franco will not take shelter under them nor 
go near them at night, but the Vellalas and the Mala-Pulayas of Anjanild have no such fear. They sit under 
them when they graze their cattle. “ A dolmen in Finistiere is said to cure rheumatism in any one, who rubs 
against the loftiest of its stones and another heals fever patients who sleep under it.”-'^ There is a miniature 
menhir (3 feet high above ground) at Marayur called VdthnmkoUi. It is believed that any rheumatic patient 
who rubs his knee against this stone will be cured of rheumatism, but no one ventures to do so at present. Dr. 
Borlase thinks that dolmens were connected with the activities of a shadv priesthood. Professor .1. Diibriel 
has tried to connect many of the Deccan megaliths with sacrificial houses mentioned in later V^'dic literature. 

The earliest record of dolmens in Travancore is from the pen of Ward and Ponner in 1852. They state 
that “ the Pandukulies or barrows, those remains of primaeval customs so common throughout the Peninsula 
are also found here, though they are not so numerous ”. The f'rillis believe that dolmens are places where 

treasure is hidden, but no such treasure has been found in any of the dolmens excavated In 

Travancore they are invariably found on the crests of hills in the Rani Reserve, and they are built of unhewn 
blocks of stone. 

According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, the dolmens are of two kinds, those consisting of four stones, three 
supporting stones and one cap stone, leaving one side ojien : and those in which the chamber is closed by a 
fourth stone : in the latter case, the fourth .stone has invariably a circular opening in it. The cap stone is ; 
15' 9" V 10' 0" in one case. 

Both these types of dolmens are found in Travancore. The dolmen at Kadukuthi in the Rani Reserve is 
rectangular and the portion above ground is 8' 2-1 '3' in dimensions. It has only one gallery. Lengthwise 

it has one single upright on one side, and two others on the opposite side. Sideways, there is one on each side. 
The floor is paved with a single stone slab. The capstone is 7' •' 7' •' 8", and is rudelv triangular. Boulders 
are lying about. This dolmen is situated on the crest of a hill. It appears to have lx‘en a dolmen of the ear- 
liest times, as it is built of unhewn blocks of stone. The existence of boulders shows that it trught have been 
covered over with them. The dolmen appeared to have alreailv lieen ransacked and excavation vielded no 
result. 

Rev. Alateer found another type of dolmens in the mountains inhabited by the Mala-Arayans of Travancore. 
They stand north to south with the circular opening facing the south. A round stone in fitted to this a]>ertnre, 
with another acting as a support to keep it in position. The side stone as well as tlie stones at the top and at 
the bottom are single slabs. To this day tjip Arayans make similar little cells of stone, the whole forming 
a box. a few inches square. The (Mala-Arayans of the present dav do not erect dolmens. The art ha,s been 
forgotten. 

Dolmens are also found at Peninthalapura on both banks of the Thalavr or PSrabaiiar river, a small 
tributarv of the Amaravathi which flows into the Cauvera', Here on flat level rockv tableland are seen a larger 
nuraber'of dolmens strewn in groups of three, four or five. Around e mh group is a circular packing of rou ghly 

M. Srinivasa Tyongur — The Ttttn'J StmUfs. 4r>-46. 

A. H. Keane — Man, Pa-^f and paee 169. 

B. P. Chanda — The I?>dn-AT;ian Haci . Pait I, page •>. ^ 
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he-ft-n stones or boulders. These groups of dolmens are found distributed in a circle. The disposition of the 
majority of the dolmens is from east to -nest. A few are also in north to south direction. The upright stones 
are rectangular in shape, and are about 10 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 7 feet high. The cover-slab is 17' X 7' 

X 6". The door is paved with a fiat stone slab 9' x 4' x 6". The iimer chamber is 9' x 4'. Over some of 
the cover-slabs are found remnants of rubble stone packing. There is a semicircular entrance to the dolmen 
on one side. Most of these dolmens have four uprights, but one dolmen in some groups has only three uprights 
and one capstone, thus leaving one side open. The local people call them ‘ Yali Veed s ' and believe them 
to have been the abode of ‘ Valis ' or monkeys of the days of the Rdmdyana. Monuments of this kind are also 
found in the Bison Valley in the Cardamom Hills. At Vadattupara in the Malayattur Reserve there is a 
dolmen consisting of four uprights, but it is smaller and cruder than those found in the Anjanad Valley. 

Another type of dolmen is found on the Cardamom HiUs near Mattupatti. Here the chamber is formed 
as described above, but is buried in the earth shewing only the capstone above the ground. Dolmens of 
this type are said to be found on the Nilgiris and throughout Malabar. About 15 yards to the west of the above 
mentioned dolmen was found an alignment of monoliths or menhira planted in the earth at almost equal dist- 
ances. some small, and some very big and impressive. 

A menhir. .. .a tail rude stone with its base lixed in the ground .... is found in some parts of North 
Travancore. 

Geographical cUstribiition of dolmens. — Dolmens are found from Scandinavia to Algeria and from Portugal 
to India and Japan. In India, the distribution of megalithic monuments follows the zones of primitive 
tribes in Assam, Chota Nagpur, South India, and North-West Frontier regions. “ They exist over the whole 
countrv drained by the Godavari, more common in the valleys of the Krishna, on both sides of the Ghats 
through Coimbatore all the way doc™ to Cape Comorin”. “ The manner of distribution of this type of 
megalithic monuments has led to the theory’ of the existence of a migratory race known as the ‘ People of the 
Dolmens ’ ”. As Deschelette points out. European megaliths, in spite of the rudeness of their architecture, 
are in evident relation with the ancient monuments of the East. 

Antiquarians, after careful researches, have been able to divide megalithic monuments into three classes 
according to their contents. 

Tiimnli of the Stone Period. — The tumuli of this period are considered to be the most ancient. They are 
often of great size and are distinguished by circles of stones and stone chambers in which are found the re- 
mains of unburnt body with objects of stone and amber. The dolmen opened by^ Ward and Conner at 
Chokkaniid contained no implement and probably belonged to the Stone Aae. This represents the lowest state 
of civilization before the introduction of metals.^' 

Tumuli of the Bronze Period.— These tumuli contain relics of burnt bodies, vessels, and implements and 
ornaments of bronze, which indicate that the people were in a more advanced civilization. Tumuli of this 
kind are rare in Ker'aia. but it appears that Mr. Bourdillon once picked up a bronze lamp which probably 
belonged to one such tumulus. 

Tumuli of the Iron Age. — They are the most recent and represent a comparatively advanced state of 
civilization. Iron implements, swords, sjiear heads, and highly polished vessels are found in them. In the 
Cochin .State, all the tumuli that have been found ajjpear to be of the Iron age, while, in Travancore, there 
are some that an of even an earlier period as was revealed by the excavations of Ward and Conner. 

NIT. The Dispo.sal of the Dead. 

Burial and cremation are two common methods of disposing of the dead bodies. They are very ancient 
customs and there is evidence to show that both methods were practised in the Vrdic period in India. “ The 
epithet ■ agnidagdhah ' ". according to Macdonell and Keith, " applies to the dead who were burnt in a funeral 
pyre ; the other custom being burial. ‘ anagnidagdah ' not burnt with fire ”. “ They also refer to ‘ paroptah 

or ■ casting out ’, and ‘ nddhithn ' or ’ exposure of the dead ’. They add that burial was not rare in the Rig- 
Vtdic period. In the Vtdic period both customs appear in a modified form. A stone is set up between the 
dead and the living to separate them ” 

Tamil works such as Manim kalai, Tolkcppiam, and Poruladigaram vTitten about the second century 
A. D.. refer to the following methods of disposing of the dead in Pre-Brahniinic period. 

“ 1. Exposure in an ojien sjiaee to be eaten by jackals. 

2. Cremation. 

9. Throwing the corjise into natural pits. 

4. Covering it with hiu earthen jars. 

.7. Burial ”. 

Most of the primitive people of Travancore bury the dead. 

The Hill-Pantdrams of Central Travancore adopt the simplest form of burial. The dead are buried where 
they die. After burial the tribe leaves the locality and will never again go there. 

The Miidiivaro-i bury the dead about a mile away from the hamlet. The grave is dug waist-deep for men 
and breast-deei) for women, the reason being that men are brave and free from danger, while women will be 
free from danger only if the corpse is buiied deeper in the ground. The corpse is covered bv a new cloth 
purchased by the ne[ihew or the son, and after it is lowered into the grave, the ( Imkmulc ( fire-mak'ing apparatus) 
and the turban are placed by it.s side. The grave is covered with eaith and a small stone is planted at the 
head anfl fee*. .1 thatehet! shed B' - 2' is erected o\ er it. 

Tin I 'ralii also bury the dead about a furlong from the hut. Its dejitii is about the.sameas a man’s height, 
for men, and a woman s heiuht up to the breast for women. The chiel mourner is the nephew. The corpse 
is bathed and ^-overed in a new cloth. It is then placed over a reed mat. tied with Kyran fibre (fJelicieres Isora) 
and carried to the urn ve. Billets of wood are placed in the pit and coven d with a plaited bamboo mat. The 
sides of the grave are also covered by similar mats. The corpse is then lowered into the grave and covered 
by a plaited bamboo mat. The billhook and chewing materials of thedecea,sed are placed in the right armpit. 
The crave is then filled with earth and a atone two feet lung and one i uot broad is planted at the head, feet 
and on one side. 

Fcrcfii'^on, /of’. Ci/. 
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The Ulladans bury the dead. Tlie deceased's brother-in-law digs the sti’ave. Before the corpse is 
removed from the hut the floor is swept and the sweepings are thrown .on the bier so as to drive away the spirit 
of the dead. After burial a stone is planted at the head of the corp.se. 

The Mala-Pulayds bury the dead and place a stone at the head, the breast, and the feet. 

The Ma!a-Ara>jans of Central Travancore inter the dead about tw.enty to forty yards to the south of their 
habitation. The eldest son and the nephew of the deceased go round the site selected for burial tiirice, strewing 
rice and fried paddy. They then remove three .shovels of earth from there, turning their faces away from it. 
The grave is then dag four feet deep. The grave diggers ,ire not allowed to carry the corpse. Wrapt in a new 
cloth, the corpse is lowered into the grai'e. All the mourners then thr.ow earth into the grave three time-s, 
standing with their back towards the corpse, then wheel round and 111 I the grave with earth. Small pebbles are 
placed at the sides of the grave and a big stone is planted at the head and feet vertically. 

The Mann'lns burv the dead. The corpse is wrapt in a new cloth purchased by the nephew and carried to 
the burial ground on a bier. The grave is hip-deep in the ease of men and not so deep in the case of women. 
The corpse is lowered into the grave with the head turned torvards the south. The grave is lied up with earth 
and a thatched shed is erected over it to protect it from rain. 

The Pnliyans bury the dead about a .mile away from the hamlet. The grave is breast-deep for women 
and loin-deep for men. The corpse is placed in the grave on a reed mat and is covered by it. The grave is 
then filled up with earth. 

The rii^ara/n adopt a simple form of burial. The grave is about a mile away from the haralet and is in 
the east to west direction. The corpse is laid on a new mat, tied up, and carried to the grave suspended on 
a pole. It is placed in the grave with the head at the west and the feet towards the east end. The head is 
propped up so that the face looks eastwards. It is then covered by a bamboo mat and the pit is filleil up with 
earth. 

The Kd'iil.-nr living on the northern side of the Kbthayar bury the dead. The gi'ave diggers besmear their 
foreheads with holy ashes given by the me<licine-inaa to ward off evil spirits. The son and the nephew are the 
chief mourners. After the corpse is lowered into the grave, the earthly belongings of the deceased are placed 
by the side. The grave is then fiUed up with earth by the son and the nephew. 

The wife piav's an important part in the funeral ceremony among the Kanikar of Kbttur. The wife 
accompanies the corpse to the grave with a disliful <if rice gruel, a spoon and a sieve. As soon as the corpse is 
lowered into the grave and covered with earth, she comes forward and deposits the above articles at the feet 
of the corpse. 

Death pollution lasts for sixteen days among the Kanikar in the region of the Kbthayilr, for nine days 
at Kbttur, and for seven days in KulathCsppula. Those who carry the corpse have to observe pollution for 
twelve days. 

The Kanikar living on the Southern side of the Kbthayar cremate their dead. -A pit, 6' x 2 ' x 2' is 
dug and packed with billets of fuel over which the corpse is laid with the he.id at the southern eiul. Fuel 
is again placed over it and lighted at the head and the feet. .After t’ne body is burned small bits of bones are 
collected and thrown into a stream. The deceaserl's sister’s son conducts these funeral rites. After throwing 
the bones into the stream he bathes and goes back to the erave with a bill-hook in one hand and hghted faggots 
in the other. The son of the deceased goes with him carrying a pot of water over his shoulders. They 
go round the grave thrice and then the nephew hits the pot gently with the bill-hook thrice and the son throws 
the pot backward. 

The 3Iala Vidans bury the dead about a mile away from their habitation. Before reraovmg the corpse 
from the hut, the floor is swept and the sweepings and the broom are placed on the bier to drive away the 
spirit of the deceased from the house. The son and tbe deceased’s sister’s son arc tiie chief mourners. After 
bathing, all the mourners make a mark on their foreheads with cow-dung paste. 

XIII. — Ideas as to the Sun, the 3Ioon and some Natural Phenomena. 

Some of the primitive peoples of Travancore cherish a large number of myths and legends about the 
objects they see around them in Kature. 

The Sun and the 3Ioon. 

The Kanikar call the .sun, ‘ Bhagavan ' or ‘ Iswaran ’ and worship him on Fridays. Early at sunrise, the 
Kanikaraa places, in front of his hut, a hghted lamp, fruits, beaten and fried rice, and while making this offering 
he prays, " Oh ! God, pray accept what is offered to you He and his family then partake of the offerings. 
The siiu is looked upon as the creator and it is treated as a female. 

To the Kanikaran the moon is a male and he makes his offerings to the moon on full-moon days. A 
lighted lamp .ind a quarter measure of paddy are placed in front of the hut. The nee is cooked just when the 
moon rises and then he prays, " Oh ! Moon, pray accept this offering ”. The worship of tlie moon is intended 
to cure whooping cough. The mark on the moon i.s s.iid t<> be that of a hare. The story goes that when a 
Kanikar and his w ife were roaming in t ho jungle, they found the moon hiding in a stump of grass. I inding that 
it would make an excellent tdh (a neck (.rnament) for his wife, he made an attempt to seize it. The mark of 
charcoal dust on his hand left an impresAon on the moon, w hich fled aw ay to the sky. 

The 3Iuduvnn worships the sun both in the morning and in the evening. Praying is done in the open in the 
morning in sonie such manner — " AVe arc in the jungle. AAe are ignorant. Pray guard us from misiiajts ’. 
The same i>rayer is made at night iiefoic tiic Alnduvan goes to ned. 

The Vrdlis !\-eogiiise the sun .is the creaior of the universe uiul the father of all souls. and the moon as the 
mother. Tin legend euiTent among then; regarding tire maik on the moon is that oaei- wlien tlie moon was 
serving a meal to the suu .in alterc.i t ion arose between them, and the sun, getting wild, smeared remnants of 
rice oil the face of th.' moon. The result h liril she lias a spotted face. The Xew-moou day is believed to be 
the dav when the moon is in menses and hides herself in the eloud.s. 
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The Earthquake. 

The Kdhikar think that the earth rests on one of the horns of an ox. When the ox feels restive on 
account of the heaviness of the earth, it is shifted to the other horn, when an earthquake is caused. 

The JIudutans consider that an earthquake is caused when the Goddess who bears the earth shifts it 
from one shoulder to the other. 

The Crdlis suppose that the earth is supported on the shoulders of two gigantic demi-gods (Bhlmds), 
who do their work bv turn. When one Bhhna retires, he hands it over to the other, and then the earthquake 
occurs. 

The Mala-Arayans consider that the earth rests on a serpent of five heads and that the earthquake arises 
when it moves one of it heads. 

The Eclipse. 

The Katiikdr consider the serpent as the parent of the moon. The moon, it seems, once refused to give 
pan to the serpent and consequently the serpent shrouds the moon with its hood occasionally. This is said 
to be the cause of the lunar eehpse, and the solar eclipse is also accounted for similarly. 

The Crdlis believe that, for default in payment of old debts, a serpent attacks the sun and the moon from 
time to time. It encircles them and attempts to swallow them up, when a part of the debt is paid and a tem- 
porary relief is obtained. 

The legend current among the Mala-Arayans is that a hare takes shelter behind the moon when it is 
pursued by a serpent. The serpent gets over the moon, and then the lunar eehpse takes place. 

Thunder and Lighting. 

To the Kanikar of KaUar thunder is known as Kdttdlanidi or the blows of the Edkshasa. The Edkshasa 
is supposed to have a stone tied round his loins and when he sees a maruti tree {Terminalia paniculata) he strikes 
it with the stone, and the noise thus produced is thunder. They distinguish two kinds of thunder, Aehiyidi 
and Kuliridi. In the case of the former, trees and grass are destro^’ed and in the case of the latter trees are 
not destroyed but only their bark is severed. Lightning is the flash of light seen when the giant strikes a tree 
with the stone. 

Aocordmg to the Aluduvans, the thunder is caused by theDevas(gods) rolling a stone, and hghtning by 
the wind and rain gods rolling a stone. 

The Crdlis believe that thunder, lightning and rain are caused by the duels among the in heaven. 

The duel takes place on a plank laid on the ground. One Bhima stands at each end of the plank, and in mea- 
sured steps they approach tow ards the centre and attempt to strike each other with their swords. The rubbing 
of the sw ords causes lightning ; the sound of treading on the plank is the thunder ; and the sweat of the duellers 
trickles down as rain. 

The Mala-Arayans believe that Parami swara, the God of the earth, has a famous bow with which he keeps 
his enemies at bay. W hen he bends his bow it appears in diflerent colours. Lightning i.s caused by the 
reflection of this low. Thunder occurs when Divas fight against each other. 

3 1< Eainlow. 

Mith the Kdnikdr, the rainbow is the bone of a Eakshasa. They distinguish two kinds of rainbow, 
“ pulayaiillu ” or old bow and " pvthiyavillu " or new- bow. The former is said to be faint, and the latter 
bright. 

The Muduvans ielentif^- the rainbow with Arjuna’s bow. The red line is the string and the blue is the 
stave. 

The regard the rainbow as the bow of Rama, one end of which is said to touch the earth. 

The Hill-Funtdrams think that rain is regulated by the rainbow. If a rainbow appeals when there is no 
rain, co] ions rainfall i.s expected, and if it appears when it lams, the lain will cease. They also believe that 
excessive rain causes thunder and lightning. 

XI \'. — The Clash of Culture. 

‘‘Culture I.s that complex whole which includes knowledge, art. nioials, law, custom, and anv other 
capabiiitic.s and habits acquired by man as a member of society Environment played an important part 
in tile cultiiial traits of veiy earlt- and pie-literate jieoples. "Lite was then as it is now, and ever must 
be, eternal adjustment to environment. The history of human culture is the story of tliat adjustment ".f 

Ennronthtut . — The preiiterate j.eoples of Travancore are found in the leccsscs of hiJls. Isolation accord- 
ing to Luman, is the cause of the backwardness of such peoples m the race for advancement. Excessive 
heat in the .summer bums out the cncigy of the Kanikar, the Mala-Arayan, the Ulladan, the Mala-I’edan, and 
others wlio live in forests of low elevation, and makes them slothful. ' In fact, the debilitating eiiect of heat 
and hiiniidilN. aided by elisease.s, has leduced them to the dead lee el eii economic inefficiency. These con- 
diti(iii.sl,avebte-ii aggravated by another mipoitant lactor. The Kiinikiii, the Mala-Arayans,' the TTladans, 
and the Mala-Vi dans have been disj.os.sessed of their foin.er lands which weic fertile and healthy, and driven 
to moic inhospitable icgions. They could not compete with the orgaiustd capitaiist.s, anti were forced into 
the background in most uncongenial aieas. In sjiite of their itccdiiig into the iiiteiior forests the hill-tribes 
have been biought into contact with the people of higher culture, fiisth on account of improvement of com- 
miiriie-atioii.s and modes ol tiaveJhng, secondly thiougli the influence oi markets, and tliiidiv through the work 
of the mi.-.sionaric.s. ' ° 

J/eo-LG.— In the Iiiaikcts lepresentalne.s ot ditliunt gioups met to e.xehange waits. This kmd of 
tiade IS advantageous lo ail ot them and they eon.e to fe hosj itafiu to one another. Then social environ- 
ment la bereft of any other stimulation. 

3.0 Iiijtuihif oj AI issionarus. Ancient custom: ami beliefs ot the primitive people are in the melting 
I^t, and traditions aie disaj, pearing. Thi.s is due to the influence of ( liiistiamtv and the infiJtiation of HindS 
thought- and ideals. A large number of Maia-Aiajans m Jiinachil and TLodupula taluks have been converted 
by the t huich -Mission Society, while the London Mission boeiet\- iiace converted some Pailvans at Anakara 
m the \ andamet Range. 

* E, B. Taylor — Primitive Culture, Vob I, p" 1. 

t G.jA. Liorsey— TA«Aat«re«/yfon, p 83. 
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Insanitary Surroun'Vnys.—'Ha.mta.tion i= badly wanting in the hamlets of the hill-tribes. The KSniklr 
the Manniiis, the Muduvans, the Palivans, and the Vishavans do not rai.se the floor of the huts above tlie 
ground level. Drainage is deiective an 1 the huts are overcrowded and ill-ventilated. Living under insandary 
conditions is one of the causes of the decline of the tribes. In this respect the Mala-Arav.ins, the Llladans and 
the niala -Pulayas stand on a. higher level as the floor of their huts is r.ii.sefl from the surrounding irround. The 
Kanikar and the Mala-Arayans bury tlieir dead about a hundred yards from tiieir huK. but tiie f\Ii'..luv,ins, the 
Jlaimans, the Palivans, and ^he 'Tshavans bury the dead tar away from th.eir liibitvi.,n<. 

Dress. — Of all the evil customs mtrodue“d by civilization, the wearing of cloths-', i- s li I t i . t|i . « o -st. 
The .and the mis-'ionrry are the two < hief auent-, ni mohi'vme du- con'l .i.,n ' o' .•xis' ■ of I’l ■ iiill- 

tribc s. T.ni'ir i'lflucnce fi> st becomes visi’-le in crearing among thr rribes the tles'e. conriousne-s i ; 1 th" i irt'i .s 
of eoncedment, the t'.vo si-ii-oosts of ivuher civihzaii.jn. " Ir i- n,,t an inn.P.e Ic ‘line -if tin siv o n 

produced cliihing, but eiotliing whicii is resnonsiiile the 'i-dine o' i-iol'-tv in in -ic' ' . !’. t I t 

cre.'.tes in tiom fres'n tastes and we-rs an.l is thereby a' Is to 'leri his v. ares -.ud m-ik.^ pi'.iiit hi u-, •! Tiie 
Muduvans, the dlannans, the Paliyjns, the Crblis and the Kuilkr" piirch-.--- second-liand cLitlro o.i the hills. 
They arc worn without cu-in'cc until they rot to p.cc. s. Tin Kaaikn- i-f Kilio- wc f t r, so i ita st o" t >. .n nts. 
only front apron .o civer their gonit,"l or-tans. The 'ruanf'. Pulava '.v-'men ns*! t i w>ir oil.- i uirineit 
mas'ic of fianta (.a water plant, c.Jled, I-7uI-pid /, !ic-iJ"!a f'-baa), f-ut now it has been vepi ua 1 by a loin ••loth. 

Ed .ration. — Ti-.e problem of edue th i of the Inli-trib' s o'tlie Si de is b -inr t c-hh-il b .th b.' tfi ■ L iv 'rn- 
meii*: an.l the mi;.sio;,,i;ies. Tfie 'oov.n .inn-nt Lave est ibli-'fied .schools for t’.w Tvanik.T''. iu' M ■' i-.V- ay.ins, 
an<l i;\-s rr.rlis. The Lo rlon dfission Soch-ty has ou'-te I a s'-hooi f.ir the P.d.iya is .it .\u ikira i.i t.w V.i i i m- 
irht Range, and a itonian D.iIk fdi>sio;i hts .j.-_.ncd an-., '..t sehoo! u. Tii ieli-im i in t'a-.' Vi-.i.iuh I’. • tvc 
for the leneht of ihe Ktnikar. 

Th ' 'dission schooi he the Paliv.ans at .tnlkivi 'v,i c't ibli.'fie I abrut l'> y.-U's .lao Ta la r'l .i lir..-? 
ni.morv of palivans ioine.l th? ,sch /?! at fivst, the r,, iw •.nhhv.' ted of the .\!is-i"n and the 'ibs.' i ■ o' oLher 
allurenionts hav.? reducei the numb..-' to ubtn.. at pr •• ei.. "1 1 ic t' io un h- mb!,', s jo • ■ , i ■ 1 1 , m- -s 

the ids jrgauizatioii of piimitive tiil cr. Ti;-' ’ .ys wi: , an. nd t’-. s hooi d.-spise m..n«,'' 1 '.bour. T.ii- jne-ent 
sv'stcin of e IuC'a.tic'n is purely litcra.y and not .•ocanoii.d. It t.rris t j jeo luce ill j'. ; an 1 no i-;,' ' ' hi - -rs. an.' 
thercbv causes eoenomi. waste. 

h o'.'rt'.e'i inip^nn. nt-^ a.r' t'it'r.ls , — On ' ot tiie cau-. s o: d'.ii''’i.uvtti'in of* i i;e pr'i-nii! ve t e * ' - ' 1 t i lie 
the id'c.at o: mo ieni imp! men.., an.l methofi . Tne i.'.oi,”oved iniph m.'nts h'.ive ..iibl-.l t .■•';i i'. ^ivc 
laanii-i l. botu' in th-.r avocatn-ns. Tin? K'fiiiikai, the Muduvaus. .aid otiais who 1. >.ve b? "i UsUi'? a wo i ieii 
hoe for iioein'g the .soil and li. .'Lig spud b.ii' ilicgiiM up '.nil tu''>?. , ,• id o > ■,. lute t .k 'H to th" u-'. of tlie 
axe. the 1 ick-axe. aui the mm'!'-', itty. .\gain, th.? Kmik.vr and the .'^ludu-cn-. v.-’no were lo.an ■rlv a l"pt'. at the 
use of the bow, hare now becom-? the proud possessers ;ii riio-.rrms. They will gi.'c ane'ihing t i pro ur.? 'i gnu, 
w'hieh has now oecome an indisperisi'de necessity to tium. 

.■Lll the tribes 'Pul; the Hill-i’?rit*iraMs liave di:..- irdi-d their ■ rmie e.V'.msilj m f ivo ir i l y-mid- 

v.'ires, ."id I'ldig.anous brass vessels. Ivcvos'eii-? Lvmps aru ,lrivi.ig Oat tu ■ '.‘e.‘ I tore.i wi.r.'h wis 1 1 i ogii" 'or 
merlv. Swedish, .lap'.mese. and indigenous satet'- matches ai-?disi,la'?i!i'g ' he piimitive metho 1- ..f mikiiiglirc 
by friction ani with the flint and sitvl. The Hii!-P,iut.*i.ra'Us an I th.? Vish tv.'.iis al.in- .i:.- foll.iv. i ig the old 
methods. 

T):i>. — Ch.an.es lia.vo also ronie ah'out in th? 'ojii of the hiii-tribes. .-I'n.ui'g tl:'? ICanik*'!' ,',nd the C''’'Ilis, 
there has been an age-long tabo-a against the us? of milk. A il.r.ni.';*li in u.s.?:l to \omit .i.vi vet liea'l-,e?!i •. if 
he drank millc. This is the ear . even no.v itli the Ivoui!';,';? .>( K dl.Ir an;I ;h.- UrUi.s of Pirm de taluk. ( 'oifee 
is being drunk by the Muduvans, the MauuP.iis, aud liie K.'mikr,:. v- .die t’ea Ls indi.^peni.ible i'. tlie ('nilis. 
Changed ways of iif? aud thought have led to the unsetiling of ihe mind of the pniidiive nun. Ti pro"ure 
fanciLul articles, im iias 'lailei’cii away Ins Imritage aud r-ctre u ? i to in in’iOsiiit idle liti is. Tiiis !us changed 
his former mode of life and deprived hi.n of all incentive tor work. 

.'social and Siligioua Customs. — C'u.?,tom was a unifying factor among th ■ primitive peoples. It r.'gulated 
all details ot existence, and governed ]>oiities, economics, and soci'cly. But e'.iut let with th" p'cople of the 
plains destioyed the complex web of customs and iiisutiui.jn, '‘.bieii madieuj) tb? triLd life, and in thi , iiroee.ss 
of disintcgr.i'tion tlie weaker went to the wall. 

The control of the iiill-tribes by tl’.c Forest DeTiartinent lias tended to th" diinmution ot the influence and 
import.mce of the vill'tge chieftams, who are now only mere shachiw s oi* tiicir tor.iicr selves, iiucl thi.s has 
en'-lr.ngcred the m.imtciiauce of diseiplinc. 

I'letiucnt access to the peoplj of the plaiii.s has weskciui the t.ib-jos .and the social S' llid irity. It has 
undermined the clan svstem and le.ssened the regard .and respect the people had for their headman. In the 
worcis of Dudley Kidd " we are undermining tiie clan svstem right ami left, and have riddled its defences 
through and through with explo.sive shells of civilization. All old restraints are removed and they have dis- 
integrated religion and made it u.sele3s. t 

Further, the opening of dispensaries is breaking down the barriers of superstition and is rodimlug the in- 
fluence of the medieine-man. Forimrly, tuc magical practices of the me.licinc-'uan were the only means of 
curin"- aU ills. The medicinc-man is now ft.vnrl only aiiion.g the Kanikar and even .among them he has lost 
all inriuence. 

The Bachelor's Hall, -which used to be a bulwark against malpractices, is now dwindling in iiupartance. 
It has 'oeen the custom that no women could enter this hall and that all unmarried men should sloop t'uero till 
they get married. This custom is still enforced among the iluduvans. but it is undergoing a slow process of 
silent decay among other primitive people of the State. 

Use of Intoxicants. — The habit of teddy and arrack drinking among the Kanikar, the Muduvans and 
the Manniins, of opium eating among the Vishavans, and of ganja smoking among the Palivans is becoming a 
serious problem. On weekly market days, they buy these injurious intoxicants, and sometimes tirny can get 
them even at their very doors through the clandestine practices of unscrupulous contractors. 

Diseases. The improvement of conmiunieations has brought the primitive tribes into contact with the 

druvs of low-country men wdth the result that their morals have been aSeoted. Lethal diseases have pene- 
trat^ into the villages of hill-men, made accessible by improved means of communications. Leprosy is now 


* T. A. Joyce and N \V Thomas — Women of all Sationa, p 8. 
t W. C. Smith, loc. ciU, pp- 204-205. 
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found among the Kanikar of Kcttur and Arippa, the Muduvans of Neriamangalam and Kunjiar, and the 
Vishavam of Idyara valley : elephantiasis among the Kanikar at Madathura ; and syphilis among the Paliyans. 
Small-pox is a dreadful disease among the Muduvans, the Mannans, and other. When a case of smallpox 
appears in a hamlet, the people desert it, leaving the patients to take care of themselves. The Vishavans, 
the Paliyans, and the Kanikar do not dread this disease so much. Barring the Muduvans, the Mannans, 
the Paliyans and the Uralis who live above fever-level, all the other hdl-tribes are subjected to malaria, to which 
many fall victims. There is no doubt that these deadly diseases have contributed to the decline in the popu- 
lation of the hill-tribes. The birth-rate has decreased and the death-rate has increased. It is seen that more 
children are bom among the Kanikar living in the interior than among those living in hamlets more accessible. 
Progress in civilization has resulted in nothing but increased facilities for immorality. Opportunities to earn 
money by workina in estates are making them less industrious and their own agriculture is consequently 
deteriorating. 

The Psychological factor. — Pitt-Rivers speaks of the enormous influence of mind on body arising out 
of despair among lowly people, and says it is the basic cause of depopulation.* By the destraction of interest 
in life, the hiU tribes are cut off from their old moorings and being ill-adapted to the new surroundings and cir- 
cumstances they naturally decline. Where there have been fewer changes there the decline is not so rapid. In 
Travancore the Kanikar have changed most and the decline amongst them is the greatest, while it is the smallest 
amongst the Muduvans who have changed least. 

Carriage. — Cross-cousin marriage is characteristic of all the primitive peoples of Travancore except the 
Vishavans. Westermarck and Duncan hold that consanguious marriages are harmful, while Pitt-Rivers and 
Carr-Saunders take the opposite view. 

The enquiry in Travancore has revealed the fact that the existence of cross-cousin marriage among the 
Kanikar and the Muduvans has not decreased the birth-rates and the survival rates among them to a greater 
extent than among the Vishavans who forbid cross-cousin marriage. The average annual birth-rates among 
the Kanikar and the iluduvans are 2-3 and 3-4 respectively per 1,000 of the population, against 2-7 among the 
Vishavans ; and the average survival rates are 1-9 for the Kanikar, 2-6 for the Muduvans and 1-8 for the 
Vishavans. Coition after marriage but before the girl has attained puberty, is common among the Kanikar, 
the Vishavan, and the Mala-Pulayas of Anjanad Valley. Early coition is believed to be detrimental to health 
and fecundity, lilarriage before puberty which is an ancient Aryan custom, has been adopted by some of the 
primitive tribes of Travancore. Carr-Saunders saj’s that early intercourse is in mioiis to the general health 
of the mother and the oS-spring. It will weaken the reproductive functions and cause abortion. This is 
probably the cause of the prevalence of abortion among the Kanikar. 

Traces of polyandry are seen among the Mala-Arayans, the Ulladans, the Paliyans, the Muduvans, the 
Uralis and the Mala Pulayas. This may probably be due to the shortage of women. If polyandry is an indi- 
cation of shortage of women, and if a progressive disturbance in the balance of the sexes in the direction of an 
ever-increasing deficit of women is an index of declining population, the polyandrous communities should have 
disappeared long ago. According to Westermarck, intercourse between one women and several men is un- 
favourable to reproduction, because of the counteracting effect on each other of the spermatozoa of different 
individuals. RockhiU and Sherring show that polyandry results in small families, A surplus of adult females 
over males is a necessary condition of the stabilization and continued vigour of human races. Among the 
primitive tribes of Travancore the Paliyans, the Uralis, and the Karavali. Mala-Pulyas show a shortage of 
women. 

Among the polygamous groups females show a higher survival rate than males, while among polyandrous 
groups, the reverse is the ca.sc. Polygamous marriages produce a larger number of children than monogamous 
marriages. .According to Pitt-Rivers, “ the maintenance of polygynous institutions in an aboriginal race is 
one of the best indications of its preservation as a race.”t The primitive peoples of Travancore are mostly 
monogamou.s. 

Fecundity and Fertility . — By the operation of the various causes mentioned above the fecundity and the 
fertility of the primitive tribes of Travancore are getting reduced and their numbers are decreasing. Fecun- 
dity is the actual power of reproduction, while fertility is the degree of reproduction. 

Most primitive tribes have but small families the number of children ranging from one to three per family. 
The average survival rate of children is found to be 1-6 per family among the Kanikar, 1-4 among the Mala 
Vedans, 1-2 among the Kurumba Pulayas, 1-9 among the Vishavans, 1-5 among the Mala-Arayans, and 1-4 
among the Ullddans. Owing to better climatic conditions in the High Ranges the number of chUdiren per family 
is found to be 2-7 among the iMudu\'ans, 2-3 among the Karavali Mala-Pulayas, and 2-2 among the Cherii 
Vedans. 

Sex Ratio — The masculinity of the births varies among different races. The average ratio in Europe is 
1,057 boys to 1,000 girls bom. Among the primitive peoples of Travancore female births are in excess of male 
births except among the Uralis. The number of female births to 100 male births is 103 among the Kanikar, 
105 among the Mala-.Arayans, and 104 among the Muduvans, while among the Uralis the corresponding number 
is 65 only. " It is said that where food is abundant females exceed males, and where food is scarce, males 
exceed females.” 

Masculinity of children is lower among the tribes which are increasing in population than among those 
which show a steady decline. This is the case among the Muduvans, among whom the average birth-rate is 
4 - 7 and the survival rate 3-8. Their sex ratio is 141 females to everj' 100 males. Shirley Murphy and Pitt- 
Rivers think that the ratio of male to female children decreases as the prosperity of different social groups 
decreases, so that in a group in the lowest social level the ratio of male to female children is less than that in 
a higher group. Among- the primitive tribes of Travancore it is seen that there are more female than male 
children as a mle.^but all the same the ratio of male to female children decreases as the prosperity of the tribes 
decreases. The Urali, among whom there are more male than female children, is the only exception to the 
general rule. 

Among the monogamic groups or those living in small communities, there is little difference between 
the number of males and females. This is true of the HiO-Pantarams, the Paliyans, and the Mala Vedans. 

There can be no doubt that a true and universally monogamic population exists in no part of the world. 
Polygamy is found among the Kanikar, the Ulladans, the Mala-Arayans, and the Uralis. Among persons of 
reproductive period, i.e., between the ages of 15 and 45, there are 3 81 females to 373 males in 327 families 

Pitt-Rivers. The Clash of Culture and the Contact of Races, p. 268. 

T Pitt-Rivers, loc. oit, p. 268. 
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of the KanikSr, 65 females to 45 males of the Mala-Arayans, and 175 females to 84 males in 84 families of the 
Muduvans. There is thus a surplus of women of reproductive a^es among the above tribes and this accounts 
for their general monandry. Conditions are different among other tribes. 

Infant 3Iort<ility. — Infant mortality is high among the hill-triljcs O-V^^^pt the Mu.luvari'^. t'lo Mannins 
and the Paliyans. Formerly, people were solicitous of their children and took much pains to rear them. 
Maternal instinct is now becoming an absent quantity and there seems to be an inherent la ’k of virility. 
According to Roberts, the dwindling in the number of the hill-tribes is part of the i)ricu paid for progress. 

Size of Families . — Births are of importance in relation to deaths. The average si/.e of the f.imily varies 
among different tribes. The following table shows the average size of the family, the aver ige 'nrth-r.ate, and 
the average survival rate among the important tribes. 





Number 

Average 

Aver’._ 

e Average 

No. 

Name of tribes. 


of 

size of 

birth 

survival- 




families. 

the family. 

rate. 

rate. 

1 

KanikSr 


91 

3-9 

2-2 

1-7 

2 

Mala Vedan 


9 

3-4 

2-0 

1 -4 

3 

Urali 


49 

3-9 

2-7 

1-9 

4 

Kurumpa Pulaya 


12 

3-3 

2-0 

1 -2 

5 

Vishavan 


28 

3-8 

2-S 

1-9 

6 

Muduvan 


84 

4-8 

3-4 

2-.-> 

7 

Mannan 


14 

6-7 

4 6 

4-6 

8 

Mala-Arayan 


36 

4-5 

2-U 

1-5 

9 

Paliyan 


7 

5-5 

4-6 

2-3 

The average survival rate wiU show the rate at which the population 

increases. 

“ If a 

vo-nan has two 


children who become parents in turn, the population will hold its own. If he has l"ss than t\vo children the 
population will sooner or later decrease*, .fudged bv this criterion, all the primitive peoples of Travancore, 
except the Muduvans, the ilannans. and the Paliyans, are declining. 

XV. — Remedies for Depopulations. 

The only way to study the problem of the hill-tribes is to e.xamine their cu.sioins am! die over t heir hearing 
on the social organisation and the communal life of the tribes, and to view their morilitv fro n tb" standi' iint 
of their own thoughts, without desirinu to substitute somethin^ not snited to thmr life. 

In Travancore old customs are forsaken or modified out of reco.rnition. and beliefs which 'la'.c b.'eii firmly 
held are quietly dropped, because the younu people think that they are not w irthv .'f masletu e. 

In attempting to improve the condition of the primitive peoples, we must build on ’Ji" fnb'l pist throutrli 
the agency of the tribes themselves. The attempt to aid <ind foster their develoneu-nt shouM be rhe con eni 
of the Government and should not be relegated to other agencies like the Missionaries. Th" tribes must be 
enabled to control their own destiny. The advantage of this svstem is that it iieruiits of iinliniiti d growth 
without a break from the past. As Roberts states, “ it sliould bo embedded on the iixtive past, and should be 
by natives through native institutions.'’t This provides ojicning.s for the bulk of the people and gives t'lcm 
something to occupy their minds. Maegregor itisists on looking at things 'as the natives visioned them 
themselves.’ The material and moral welfare of the tribes must be the .tini. and this can best be aecnuiplished 
under the guidance of the Goyrnment. The scheme framcil bv .Maegregor in regard to the tribes of Melanesia 
fulfils this condition and may. therefore, be considered in this connection. It contains the I'ollowing provi- 
sions : — 

1. Certain areas are set aside and are divided into small allotments, each of which becomes the freeliold 

property of an individual, (.'ommunism, the enemv of initiative, lias no place in the scheme. 

2. Each landowner is to pay of a fi.xed rental and a certain duty on holdings over four mortgiu's in extimt. 

3. The control of the native affairs of each Reserve is in the hansls of local boards, and eomirils. but is 

directed by an European adviser." J 

The Government of Travancore have framed a set of rules for the treatment mid management of the hill 
tribes, but they do not come up to the level of tlie scheme evolved by Maegregor. inasmueh a,s they do not 
provide for the individual ownership of land ami for the levy of tax on it. which alone will create in man the 
incentive to work and to put the land to the best ])ossible use. Segregation in Reserves, individual ownership 
of property, and local self-government are the principles which should underlie the scheme intended fur the 
uplift of the hill-tribes. The rules in force in Travancore which are given in .\ppendix III rerpiire revision. If 
the welfare of the bill-tribes is to be safeguarded efficiently they should contain the following jiroviiions. 

1. The Areas in Reserves should be divided into small blocks and assigned to individuals separately 

conferring on them the ownership. Goinmunism which kills all initiative must be .shut out. 

2. Each hill-man to whom land is given should pav a fi.xed rental to the tlovernment, 

3. Village councils or local boards should be constituted for each settlement. 

Eihimtion . — Ihe spread of education is the next most importanr ‘-•top to take m the regeneration of the 
hill-tribes. F.dneation should bp sueii as will be of pr.rctieal use to thoin and will at tlw same time enable 
them to preserve their heritage and develop their ra-ial qualities. Education should be i oem,(,;ial. agriculture 
and cottage industries being taught to boys ami ilome.stie si-ience to girls. The only way to sa' e the lull-man 
is to make him work and improve his ceonoinie condition. The Government should shoulder this responsibility 
instead of leaving it to private agencies. 

Co-operative Movement . — Most of the hill-tribes are heavily involved in debts which they will never be able 
to discharge if they remain in their present economic condition. The plain country people who advance loans 
to them realise an exorbitant rate of interests, often two paras of paddy and more for a loan of ten paras for a 
period of six months or so. To improve their material condition, they should be prevented from incurring 


* Robert R. Kiiczynski. The balance of Births and Dtoihs, p. 1. 
t S. H. Roberts. Popiltatian Problems of the Pacific, p. 15.'^. 

J S. H. Robert*, foe, cif. p. 
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debts. Further, nomadic agriculture being their basic industry, improvidence and laziness intensify their 
indebtedness. It, therefore, seems desirable that adequate credit facilities should be created by Government, 
so that they may stand on their oven legs. Co-operative credit societies should be organised for this purpose 
under the iiiitiatit e and guidance of Goveminent agencies. 

Marketiiiq of Produce . — Well regulated markets create in the minds of the purchasers and sellers a feeling 
of confidence in each other. Markets have been established in the vicinity of the Reserves for the benefit of 
the hill-tribes. They sell their hill jiroduce and purchase their weekly necessaries at these markets. But the 
unscrupulous plain country trader often dupes the ignorant hill-man. A KanikSran seldom gets more than 7 
to 12 chuckrams (4 to 7 aimas) for the produce which he sells once a week. This is hardly sufficient to meet 
his wants and he is, therefore, forced to lead a life of poverty. It will be a great boon to the hill-tribes if proper 
arrangements could be made for marketing their produce, so that they may obtain proper value for the articles. 
The Agricultural Department could give a lead in both these directions for the uplift of the hiU-tribes. 

It is said that the provision of new interests is the antidote against racial and personal despair. But 
the future must be built on the past. Old institutions and ancient traditions must be maintained as far as 
possible and development must be made in consonance with the phj'sical enviromnents and the mental 
qualities of the tribes concerned. Much dam.age has been done to primitive peoples by reformers who are 
ignorant of their life and customs. A knowledge of anthropology wdl be a useful handmaid to social 
reformers and administrators. It will enable them to ward off evil effects that wOl naturally result from 
the contact between a lower and a higher culture. The most important thing to do is to regulate the 
contact between the civilized and the primitive man, to that the progress of civilizing the primitive may be 
glow and general, and he may have sufficient time to adapt himself to changing conditions. 

In the interests of the welfare of the primitive peoples, it may be necessary for the Government, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Hutton, to follow the example of Australia, which has gone so far as even to prohibit the 
entry of any person into the Reserve except occasional scientists and the Administrator of the tribes. Even the 
opening of schools and the carrying on of missionary work among the tribes are prohibited there in order to 
preserve them from extermination. Dr. Hutton would welcome similar legislation in India. The problem is 
easier of solution in Travancore, where the Forest Department is the custodian of the primitive peoples in the 
Reserves. 
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Apbendix I. 

Head Measurements of the Primitive Tribes of Travancore> 


No. Name of 

No. 


Length c.m. 

K 


Breadth c.ra. 


Index. 


Tribe. 

Bured. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimam. 

Avera^. 

Maximum. 

\ ' 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. Minimum. 

1 Vishavan 

25 

18-1 

19-0 

17-5 

13-5 

14-3 

12-7 

72-6 

80-2 

71-7 

2 Ulladan 

22 

18-6 

19-6 

17-3 

13 7 

14-5 

13-0 

73-9 

79-1 

70 0 

3 K&nikar 

25 

18-6 

19-6 

17-7 

13 5 

14-6 

12-5 

71-5 

78-9 

65-8 

4 Mala-V ’dan (Che- 

22 

18-1 

19-0 

17-2 

13-4 

14-7 

12-2 

74-4 

79-6 

70-0 

ru7cdan). 

5 Mala-Arayan 

58 

13-7 

2J-0 

17-6 

13-5 

14-3 

12-6 

72-1 

77-7 

65-0 

0 Mnduvao 

22 

15-6 

19-0 

14-0 

10-7 

14-3 

10-0 

70-9 

81-2 

63-0 

7 Mala-Adiyar 

12 

18-7 

19-9 

17-5 

13 5 

14-0 

12-7 

73-7 


67*. 5 

(Mala-Kuravan). 

8 Urali 

36 

18-6 

200 

17-7 

13*6 

14-3 

13-0 

70-6 

78-5 

67-7 

9 Paliyan 

11 

18-5 

19-6 

17-3 

13 8 

15-0 

13-7 

74-3 

78-0 

71-1 

10 Thanta-Palayan 

35 

18-5 

19*6 

17-4 

13-1 

15-2 

12-1 

74-0 

81 7 

63-6 


Appendix II. 

Stature and Nasal Measurements of the Primitive Tribes of Travancore. 


No. Name of 

Number 


Stature c.m. 



Nasal Index. 

Remarks. 

aured. 

t \ 

Average. Maximum. Minimum. 

Average. Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1 Vishavan 

25 

152 3 

163 

144 

88-05 

100 

66-0 

S UUadan 

22 

152-8 

163-1 

146*6 

85-4 

97-2 

731 

3 Kanikar 

25 

153-0 

163 

141-6 

89-1 

100 

75-0 

4 Mala-V^ao (Cheni-Vedan) 

22 

153-7 

163 

144 2 

86-6 

100 

68-7 

5 Mala-Arayan . . 

58 

155-2 

173-5 

1461 

83-1 

100 

62-0 

6 Muduvan .... 

6 

156-4 

163-3 

147-3 

91-06 

100 

84-2 

7 Mala-Adiyar (Mala-Kuravan) . 

12 

156-6 

162 

149-3 

84-6 

90-5 

72-9 

8 Ur&li 

36 

157-0 

169-0 

137-6 

84-6 

113-5 

74-0 

0 Paliyan . . . . 

11 

157-6 

167-0 

146 2 

86-5 

97-2 

73*1 

10 Thanta Pulayan 

35 

152-3 

161 

139 

78-1 

91-4 

67-4 


M53CC 
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Appendix in. 

Revised Rules for the treatment and management of hiUmen in Government Forests and Reserves, passed 
under Clause (e), Section 60 of the Forest Regulation II of 1068, as amended by Regulations IV of 1071 and 
IX of 1085, with the sanction of His Highness the Maha Raja in supersession of those passed on 23rd Septem- 
ber 1903, 7th Kanni 1079, and published^on pages 789 and 790 of the Government Gazette, dated 6th October 
1903/20th Kanni 1079. 

1. The term “ HiUmen ” in these Rules means and includes only the following tribes who have been living 
in the hiUs from time immemorial and does not include any others : — 

(1) Kanikars residing in the hills of the Southern, Trivandrum and Quilon Land Revenue Divisions ex- 
tending up to and inclusive of the Shendurni valley. 

(2) Palliyars residing on the banks of the Kallada and AchencoU rivers. 

(3) Malayadiyars on the banks of the KakkSd rivet 

(4) Malapantarams along the banks of the Pambayar river up to Perinthenaruvi. 

(5) Kochu-Velans on the banka of the PambaySr river. 

(6) UUadana on the banka of the Palaiyar river. 

(7) Malaarayans living along the foot of the hills between Pambayar and Thodupula. 

(8) Vizhavana at the foot of the hiUs on the Periyar. 

(9) tjralis on the hiUs to the vest of the Periyar. 

(10) PaUij’ans on the Cardamom HiUs near Vandamettu. 

(11) Mannans on the Cardamom HiUs east of the Periyar up to the foot of the High Range. 

(12) Muthuvans on the Cardamom HiUs, High Range and Anjenad, 

(13) MannSna in the Deviar valley. 

(14) Muthuvans in the Malayattur Reserved Forest. 

(15) HiU Pulayas of Anjanad. 

2. HiUmen residing in Government Forests and Reserves shaU be under the control of the Forest 
Department. 

3. Each settlement wiU have a headman, who has attained that position either by hereditary right or by 
selection or election by the members of the settlement, in conformity with the existing practice : 

Provided that when a headman faUs to carrj' out any of the duties, as hereinafter stated, the Divisional 
Forest Officer may call upon the adult male members to depose him and elect another competent man to take 
his place. 

4. HiUmen residing in Government Forests and reserves shall have their numbers registered in the office 
of each Forest Division, and for this purpose the headman of each settlement shall report to the Range Officer 
concerned. Once a year or whenever called on to do so, the name of his settlement or Kani, the number of 
males and females composing it, adults and children, children below tiireo years being classed as under age. 

5. Xo Hillman can leave his settlement or kani or migrate to another without the permission of his 
headman. Appeals from the headman’s decision shall lie to the Divisional Forest Officer, whose decision shaU 
be final. 

6. The settlements of hiUmen residing in a Government Forest or Reserve shall be permanently fixed and 

tliey shall not bo permitted to shift them from place to place, except temporarily with the special written per- 
mission of the Divisional Forest Officer in cases of scarcity of water, outbreak of epidemics, such as smaU-pox 
etc. ’ 

7. The hillraen shaU enjoy the concession of cultivating land free of tax in the Government Forests and 
Reserves in which they live, to the extent of 5/8 of an acre per head for every member of a settlement above 
three years of age. 

(i) A compact block of land, comprising 7 times the total area required for each settlement in a year, de- 
ducting the area of wet lands permanently under cultivation shall be demarcated by the Forest Department 
(the hiUmen concerned providing the labour free of payment) and 1/7 of that area shaU be cultivated in any 
one year, so that the cultivation may he carried on permanently in that block on a rotation of seven years. 

(t!) It shall be the duty of the headman to apportion the area among the several families of his settlement, 
subject to an appeal to the Divisional Forest Officer, whose decision shaU be final. 

{ill) In cases of trespass or encroachment in a settlement, the headman shall decide such disputes subject 
to an appeal to the Divisional Forest Officer, whose decision shall be final. 

8. Xo hillman shaU be entitled to the grant of patta for any land cultivated in a Government Forest or 
Reserve, however long his occupation of such land may be. 

9. All produce of the land cultivated by hiUmen in accordance with the foregoing Rules shall be the pro- 
perty of t he hiUmen and may bo disposed of as they think fit, except food-grains and tobacco which shaU not be 

or taken out of the Government Forest Reserve, without the written permission of the Divisional Forest 
Officer. 

Proviso. The Divisional Forest Officer may delegate this power to such of his Range Officers as he thinks 


E hffimen may feU and use any timber (other than of Royal or Reserved trees) and firewood bam- 

08 , ree<fa, and canes, free of charge, for their bona fide domestic and agricultural purposes, and the last three, 
rij., amoTOs, ree<H and canes, may be used by them in the manufacture of petty articles for sale, provided, 
owever, that the Government may at any time restrict or prohibit the trade or charge a fee on the produce. 

11. The hiUmen may coUect and use, for their own consumption or for sale or for both, any minor forest 
p uce not collated by the Government or leased by the Government to contractors or leasees, but the sale of 
minor o^t produce for which seigniorage has been, or may hereafter be, fixed by the Government shall not be 

TMhi>Tn 1 f f iirt '' ’ 
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12. The hillm en may shoot game in wet weather from the 15th V^ykasi to the 30th Karthigay except such 
animals.and birds as may be prohibited by the Government from time to time, and they may catch fish, provid- 
ed that the poisoning of water or the use of dynamite or grmpowder for the purpose is not resorted to. For 
the purposes of this rule and for the protection of person and property, each settlement may keep one gun 
ordinarily in the custody of the headman. The Government may, from time to time, lay donm any restrictions 
in respect of these privileges. 

13. Proviso. In exceptional cases, the Government may authorise more than one gun being kept in a 
settlement. 


(i) Licenses to deal with the hillmen living within the Government Forests and Reserves will be granted 
by the Divisional Forest Officer to respectable traders, who undertake to supply articles of daily use to them at 
reasonable rates, provided that they bind^hemselves to the following among other terms by executing formal 
written agreements : — 

(а) Not to enter into any credit transactions or to lend them money, 

(б) not to sell any intoxicating liquors or drugs to them, 

(c) not to quarrel with or illtreat the hiUmen, 

(d) not to buy grain or other articles, the sale or removal of which is prohibited by the preceding Rules 

or by the Forest Regulation and rules already in force or that may hereafter come into force, and 

(e) to keep proper and clear accounts of all their transactions with the hillmen which accounts shall be 

open for inspection by the respective Range Officer or Divisional Forest Officer. 

(ii) Licenses shall be liable to be revoked, withdrawn or cancelled for breach of any of the conditions of the 
agreement, the trader being rendered liable besides to the penalties prescribed therein. 

(Hi) Such licensed traders shall acquire no title whatever to lands occupied or cidtivated by the hiUmen un- 
der these rules. 

14. The HiUmen shaU work for the Forest Department, whenever caUed upon to do so, at prescribed rates 
of wages, such rates being fixed by the Divisional Forest Officer with the previous sanction of the Conservator, 
for three years at a time, calculated with reference to the wages paid during the preceding three years and the 
current market rates. 


15. The hillmen shall not set fire to the Forests and tiioy shall take .all possible care and precaution to 
prevent fires occurring in the Government Forests and Reserves. They shall assist the Forest Officers in pre- 
venting the occurrence or commission of ofiences, and the occurrence of fires and in extinguishing such fires. 

16. All hillmen shaU assist the Police Revenue or other officers of the Government in preventing crimes, 
or in detecting offenders who may have sought shelter or refuge in the Government Forests or Itesen cs. 

17. Hillmen shall not harbour, or allow to reraiin in their settlements, any lowland criminals or persons 
likely to commit any breaches of the Forest or other laws of the country, nor shall tlioy take into partnership 
any outsiders, in their cultivations within the Government Forests or Reserves or in their Imnting or 
shooting excursions. 

18. They shall be further bound to deliver to the Forest Department any ivory, elephant teeth, carda- 
moms, wax, dammer and lac collected by them, as well as honey or anv other forest produce which they may 
be caUed upon to collect and deliver to the F.srest Depart neat, in I’eturn for which they will be paid 
at the rates fixed in the following schedule : — 


No. Produce. 

1 Ivory 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 Cardamom 

Do. 

Do. 

3 Wax. 

Dammer 


Rates. 

1st class (weighing 18 lbs. and above per tusk), 7 fanams. per lb. 

. . 2nd class (weighing below 18 lbs. but above 13 lbs. per tusk), 5; fs. per lb. 

. . 3rd class (weighing below 13 lbs. but above 7 lbs. per tusk), 3} fs. per lb. 

. . 4th class (weighing below 7 lbs.) IJ fs. per lb. 

. . with husk, 35 fs. per Thulam. 

Seeds 26 fs. — 3chs-4c. per Thulam. 

Chaff with husk 6 fs. Do. 

. . 45 fs. Do. 

6 fs. Do. 


Honey _ 17J fs. per Parah. 

For articles for which rates are not prescribed in the above schedule, the hillmen will be paid an amount 
not exceeding one-haU of the sale proceeds of such articles, with the sanction of the Conservator of Forests. 

19. Any hiUman found to wih'ully violate, or aot in contravention of these Rules, or of the Forest Regula- 
tions and Rules, shall be liable to be expelled from his settle neat in a Government Forest or Reserve, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, with the previous sanction of the Conservator, besides being subjected to the penalties 
prescribed in the Forest Laws. 



•?«tA KURIA MUBIA ISLANDS AND SOKOTRA. 

22 . The Euria Mnria Islands and Sokotra. 

The following notes on the Kuria Muiia Islands and Sokotra were obtained in 1921 through 
the Political Resident at Aden from the Senior Naval Officer, no subsequent information appears 
to be available as to the inhabitants of these islands. It will be noted that Sokotra is reported 
to have a pecuhar language in general use among its inhabitants which is no longer written, 
though it may have been formerly, and that many of the mhabitants are cavedwellers. 

The practice in the Kuria Muria Islands of roofing huts with fish bones is suggestive of 
Arrian’s ichthyophagi. 

Kuria Muria Islands (British Possession). 

A group of five islands, 25 miles off the South east coast of Oman between Ras Sharbatat 
and Ras Nus. to the N. E. of Dhofar. They are of granite, and form a chain running for fifty 
miles due E. and W. ; they stand upon a granite ledge with very deep water immediately outside. 
During the N. E. monsoon they are exposed to winds from aU points of the compass. 

Hollaniyah the largest and central island of the group is the only one at present inhabited. 
It is seven-and-half miles long from East to West, and three -and -half miles broad from North 
to South ; one of the hills in its centre rises to a height of 1,503 feet. Water is abimdant but 
slightly brackish. The few inhabitants are reported to speak a dialect akin to that of Murbat on 
the main land and resembling Mahri. They live in semi-circular huts, wfith walls of lose stones, 
roofed with sticks, fish bones and seaw^eed. They keep goats, and engage in fishing, but have 
no boats. In 183-5 they numbered 23. and had increased to 36 in 1883 ; but in 1901 the island 
was found to be temporarily deserted. In 1835 Suda the second largest island was also inhabit- 
ed ; the remaining islands are known as Jibliyah, Hasikiyah, and Gharzaut. 

The origin of the English name for the islands ‘ Kuria Muria ’ is unknown. The Arabs 
know them as Jeza’ir Bin Ghalfan, after a Mahrah family called Bin Ghalfan, who once seized 
them, and in 1835 still claimed them as their property. They had been raided and the settle- 
ments depopulated, by pirates from Trucial Oman in 1818. In 1854 the Sultan of Oman, who 
had established a title to the group, ceded them to Great Britain and they have since remained 
a British possession. Between 1857 and 1859 the rich guano deposits of Jibhyah and Hasikiyah 
were worked out. A British telegraph station was estabhshed on Hallaliyah in 1859, but it was 
removed in the following year. 

Sokotra Island. 

Sokotra is distant about 130 miles from the nearest point of the Arabian coast, and some 500 
miles from Aden. It is about 70 miles in length and 18 miles in width, and has an unbroken coast 
on the Southern side. The interior may be described as a tableland from 700 to 1,900 feet 
high (with rugged peaks rising to nearly 500 feet), surrounded by coast plain averaging from 2 to 
4 miles in width ; total area about 1,400 square miles ; population about 12,000. Its principal 
products are gum and resin-producing plants and alloes ; the island has been famous for the latter 
from the earliest times. The natives look for their chief means of support to their flocks and date- 
groves , melons, beans and a little tobacco are also grown. The trade of the island is small, the 
chief exports being alloes and ghi. The capital is Tamrida, situated on the Northern shore. The 
Island was formally placed under British protection in 1886 and the Sultan receives a stipend 
from the Government of 360 dollars, undertaking to enter into no arrangement with any foreign 
power without the sanction of the British Government. 

The inhabitants may be divided into two different classes the Bedouins, many of whom are 
tall and well made, who inhabit the mountains and the high land near the Western extreme of the 
island and who, there is every reason to believe, are the aborigines ; and those who reside in 
lamrida, Kadhup, Kallansiya, and the Eastern end of the island — a mixed population, the 
descendants of Arabs, Indians, Africans, Portuguese and several other nations. 

With regard to the population, so many people dwell in caves in the hills that it is impossible 
to arrive at anything but an approximation. 

* 1 , spoken by the Merchants when transacting business with traders visiting 

the island, there is a language pecuhar to it in general use amongst its inhabitants ; it is no longer 
a written language though it appears formerly to have been so. 
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APPENDIX. 

Points on which intokmation was asked fob at the Census of 1931 in the case of 

PEIMITIVE TEIEES IN FOEEST OE RILL TRACTS. 

1. Existence of division into difierent exegamous clans or groups of clans. 

2. Existence of division into two or three groups or classes with a definite order of social 
precedence as between these classes. 

3. Existence of a chiefly class or clan fiom which all chiefs are drawn, and whether or not 
a chief must belong to that class or clan by both parents. 

4. If oigauization democratic, how run. 

5. Existence of traditions of origin from North-West, North-East, or South, etc. Possibly 
difierent clans will prove lo have difierei-t traditions 

6. Existence of terraced cultivation, ana if it exists whether merely in flat valleys, or built 
up on steeper slopes and revetted with stone. 

7. Existence of mrgalithic monuments and whether merely monoliths (single upright 
stones) or al gunents (rows of such monoliths) or dissohths (oue stone upright and one fiat 
at the foot, as m the Khasia Hills) or dolmens (large flat stone supported on a sumber of smaller 
uprights). 

8. Use of stone for seats, and whether such use is privileged. 

9. Use of materials in budding and what restrictions if any on the use of stone or of wood 
for walls or roofs. 

10. Whether the social position of individuals is indicated (a) in the shape or material 
of their houses, {b) in the pattern and colours of the cloths they wear. 

11. Ideas as to the sim, moon and stars, comets, etc., e.g., respective genders of sun and 
moon (some tribes make the sun female) ; names for difierent constellations and the meaning 
of such names, particularly for Orion’s Belt, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Castor and Pollux, Hydra, 
Cassiopeia, the Great Bear, the Milky Way, Sirius. Explanation of the markings on the face 
of the moou ; causes of earthquakes, and of eclipse.?. Explanations of the Rainbow (frequently 
regarded as the bridge by which the souls of the dead reach the sky), and of thunder and lightning 
^The latter is often associated wth neohthic stone adzes.) 

12. Methods of disposal of the dead — in trees, cliffs, on niachjns or by burial or by burning ; 
form of cofliu, erection of stone cairn or of any form of shelter over grave ; treatment of the head 
(some tribes dispose of it separately from the body, wrenching it off after putrefaction). 

13. Beliefs as to the ultimate abode of the dead ; as to transnflgration into butterflies 
or other insects. {N. B . — Contradictory beliefs may be e.xpectcd to exist simultaneously.) 

14. Appearance — Complexion— sallow, red or dark ? Hair straight, wavy or frizzly 
and how treated ? Eyes straight or oblique, brown or black { Shape of nose and head and 
physique in general. 

15. Method of sowing seed, i.e., broadcast or by separate placing of seed ; shape of hoes 
used and implements generally. 

16. Musical instruments. 

17. Weapons — bow used or not — and treatment of heads taken from enemies — e.g., buried 
hung in trees or kept in houses or Bachelor’s Hail. 

18. Methods of making fire. 
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List of Errata in the Census of India— 1931. 

VOL. I.— INDIA. 

Part III. — Eihnographical. 

A. Racial Affinities of the People of India. 
nth., line from top. Insert the word “ de ’’ afcer the word “ Anjens 
31st. line from top. For Mr. .J. Foidkes ’’ read “ .\Ir. R. Fou ke.s ”. 

27th. line from top. Insert the word “ upper ” before the word “ Chitral ’ . 
and insert the word “ val ey " (ffer the word “ west ”. 

. Table — In colunm Cephalic Index " against Tadjik (Ujfalvy) 
and against “ Uzbeg (Ujfalvy)”, insert “ 3 ” on the rigid hand top 
corner of both “ 84-78 ” and “ 81-57 ” a.s indicating the reference 
numbers in the foot-note. 

18th. line from bottom. For “ westwards ” read “ eastwards ”. 

22nd. line from bottom. For “ Gabiot ” read “ Gahilot ”. 

In foot-note 1, for “ Moscow, 1934. ” read Moscow, 1894.” 

. 12th. line from top. Insert the word “ among ” beforet he last word — 

“ the ” in the line. 

Last line. For “ Ennjaras ” read “ Banjaras 

6th. line from top. Insert the words “ and calculated ” after the word 
“ measured ”. 

Last Table.— In column ” Bangaja Vaidya ” agains. " Pod ” for 
“ 14-99±9-28 ” read " 14-99±U-2S ”. 

. 1st. line. For “ dolichocephala ” read “ dolichocephale ”. 

. 2nd. line from bottom. Inscil the wor ls “ in the population of S. India 
and ” after the word ” element ”. 

. 6th. line from bottom. For “ type (G) ” read “ type (F)”. 

. 15th line from top. For ” other stone read hewed stone ” 

. 1st. line. For “ this case ” read “ this race ”. 

. 6th. line from bottom. Insert the word “ of ” after the word 
“ character ”. 

14th. line from top. For ‘‘ and explanation ” read “ an exp anation ”. 
4th, line from bottom. For “ Hoerrde ” read ” Horucll ”. 

Table IX (a). For “ Probable Error is x 0-25 in all cases ” read 
" Probable Error is +0-25 in all cases ”. 

Table XIII. In column “ Kunbi-Patidar ” against “ Nagar Brahmin ’. 
and “ Brahma-Kshatri ” for “ 20-41^0-4 ” and “ 24-51^0-6 ’ 
read “ 20-41 ±0-42 ” and ” 24-51:i;0-61 ” respectively. 

Table XIII (6). In column ” Bania Jain ” against “ Parsi (Crude) ” 
for “ 3-18±0-19 ” read “ 23-18i:0-19 ”. 

Table XV. In column “ Audich Brahmin ' against “ Karada Brahmin ” 
and in column ” Karada Brahmin ” against " Audich Brahmin ”/or 
“ 3-75d;0-27 ” read “ 3-73±0-27 ” in both the cases. 

Tab’e XXI (a). In column ' Xattu Malayan ■' against “ Yeruvas 
(Holland) ’’for ‘ 4-88±30 " read " 4-88±0-30 ”. 

Table XXII. In column “ Uzbeg ” against " Pathan "for “ 44 -50^; 
43” read “ 44-50±0-43 ”. 

Table XXIII (a). In column “ Pwo-Karen ” against Taking ’’for 
“ 14-98 ” read “ 14-93 ”. 

Table XXV. In colunm “ Uzbeg ” against " Orbitonasal Arc ” for 
“ 0-06 ” read “ 6-06 ”. 

Table XXVI. In column “ Desastha Brahinm ” against " Nasal Height 
or Depth ’’for “ 51-16 ” read ” 41-16 

In column “ Kanarese Brahmin ' against ” Bigonial Breadth ” for 
“93-85 ” read “ 13-85 ”. 

Table XXVII. In column “ Saraswat Gour Brahmin ” against 
“ Head Breadth "for “ 03-37 ' read “ 62-37 ”. 
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Page 51 . . Table XXX. In column " Nair ” against " Total Facial Index ” for 

“ 0-7 ” read “ 0-78 

In column Bhil ’’ against “ Min. Frontai Breadth ’’for “ 0-00 ” read 
‘'0-09 ”. 

Page 56 .. Table XXXIII. In columm “ Bania Jain ” against “ Auricular Height ’’ 

for “0-04 ” read “0-01 ”. 

Page 62 .. Table XXXVI. In coluina " Binia Jain " against " Orbitonasal 

Breadth” and “Nasal Length ” /or “12-4” and “6-9” read 
“12-46” and “ 6-95 ” respectively. 

Page 66 . . Table XXXVIII. In column “ Malve Brahmin ” against “ Total 

Facial Inde.x ’’for “ 30-40 ” read “ 30-30 ”. 

In column “Rajput” “ Orbitonasal Breadth ” /or “ 25-37 ” 

read “ 35-37 ”. 

In column “ Kathi ” against Length Breadth Index ’’ for " 0-0 ” 
read “ 0-03 ”. 

Page 70 Table XL. In column “Pathan ” “Vertical Cephalo-Facial 

Index ’’for “ 1-05 ” read “ 1-50 ”. 

Page 72 . . Table XLI. In columns “ Orissa Brahmin ” and “ Rajput ” against 

“ Min. Frontal Breadth ’’for “10-0 ” and “ 0-60 ” read “ 10-30 ” 
and “ 20-60 ” respectively. 

In column “ Nagar Brahmin ” against “ Trans, Cephalo Facial Index ” 
for “ 2-00 ” read “ 52-00 ”. 

Page 73 . . Table XLI. In column “ Bania Jain ” against “ Orbitonasal Index ” 

for “ 24-42 ” read “ 25-42 ”. 

Page 75 . . Table XLII. In colunan “ Kala ” against “ Total Facial Index ” 

for “0-07 ” read “2-07 ”. 

Page 76 . . Table XLIII. In colunm “ Nagar Brahmin ” against “ Sagittal Arc ” 

for “ 11-02 ” read “ 18-02 ”. 

Page 92 . . Table LI. In columns “ Bengali Kayastha ” anJ “ Kathi ” against 

“ Min. Frontal Breadth ’’for “ 37-73 ” and “ 19-72 ” read “ 38-73 ’’ 
and “ 19-78 ” respectively. 

In column “ Kathi ” against “ Stature ’’for “ 40-2 ” read “ 40-23 ”. 

Page 93 . . Table LI. In colunm “ Nambudiri Brahmin ” against “ Upper Facial 

Length ’’for " 14-15 ” read “ 14 -51 ”. 

In column “ Tclegu Brahmin ” against “ Bigonial Breadth ” for 
“0-04 ’ read “ 0-40 ”. 

Page 94 .. Table LII. In column “ Bengali Kayastha ” ayainsr ' Trans. Cephalo- 

Facial Index ’’for “ 3S-55 ” read “ 28-55 ”, 

In column “ Malvi Brahmin ” against " Max. Head Breadth ” for 
“ 22-60 ” read “ 21-60 ”. 

Page 96 . . Table LIII. In colunm “ Bengali Kayastha ” against “Trans Fronto- 

Parietal Index ’’for “ 183-01 ” read “ 183-04 ”. 

Page 99 . . Table LIV. In column “ Characters ” for “ Max. Frontal Breadth ” 

read “ 3Iin. Frontal Breadth ”. 

Page 113 . . Table LVIII (c). In column “ Nose Form, (Convex) ” against 

“ Illuva ’’for “ 18-00 ” read " 8-00 ”. 


Plate No. II 

Plate No. Ill 

Plate No. IV 
Plate No. V 


In columns “ C. L”, “ N. 1.” and “ Eye colour ” against “ Fig. 1.” 
for “ 74-30 ”, “ 83-33 ” and “ 2 ” read “ 75-28 ”. “ 97-56 ” and “ 1 ” 
respectively. 

In colunms “ C. I.” and “ N. I.” against “ Fig 2.” for “ 72-78 ” and 
79-17 read 74-03 ” and “ 93-62 ” respectively. 

In column “ Stature ’ against “ Fig. 1.' for “ 1638 ” read “ 1632 ”. 
In columns “ Stature ” and " C. I.” against “ Fig. 5.” for “ 1658 ” 
and 85-31 read 1638 ” and “ 8-5-71 ” respectively. 

In colunm “ N. I.” against “ Fig l.”/or “72-7 ” read “ 72-73 ”. 

In column “ C. I.” against “ Fig 2.” for " 89-57 ” read “ 87-57 ”. 

In column “ Eye colour ” against “ Fig. 5.” for " . . ” read “ 2 ”. 


Plate No. VT . . In column “ Eye cobur ” against “ Fig. 3.” and against “ Fig. 5.” 

for 7 and 3 read “ 3 ” and “ 2 ” respectively. 

Plate No. VII . . In column ‘ Skin colour ” against “ Fig. 6.” for “ 9 ” read " 8 ”. 
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